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The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art’s  coU^HRn  of  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings^^^pies  a unique  niche 
within  the  museum  world.  With  a dj^Brand  quality  generally 
restricted  to  the  larger  and  mor^^Hffished  museums  across 
the  country,  its  holdings  are  rg^H^ahle.  Acquired  primarily 
through  state  funding  diiriaaMp 1950s,  the  collection  was 
largely  shaped  by  the  MusevHFs  first  director,  W.  R.  Valentiner. 


This  volume,  like  the  collection  it  documents,  is  ambitious 
in  scale.  It  also  represents  the  first  of  a series  of  volumes 
devoted  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art. 


The  catalogue  consists  of  individual  entries  on  all  of  the 
Museum’s  seventy-seven  Dutch  and  Flemish  seventeenth- 
century  paintings.  Among  the  masterpieces  are  signature 
works  by  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen,  Govert  Flinck,  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael,  Jan  Steen,  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Gerard  Seghers, 
Jacob  Jordaens,  and  Anthony  van  Dyck.  All  are  illustrated  in 
color,  and  each  entry  includes  a number  of  black-and-white 
comparative  illustrations.  In  addition  to  a detailed  discussion 
of  each  work,  up-to-date  documentation  covers  previous 
owners,  exhibitions,  references,  and  a technical  note 
describing  the  physical  condition  of  the  painting.  Short 
biographies  for  each  artist  have  also  been  incorporated. 
Completing  the  catalogue  are  appendixes,  an  extensive 
bibliography,  and  an  index. 
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FOREWORD 


With  the  publication  of  Seventeenth-Century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Paintings,  I am  pleased  to  announce  a landmark 
event  in  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art.  It  is  envisioned  that  comparable  catalogues 
devoted  to  many  other  areas  of  the  collection  will 
appear  in  years  to  come.  Highlighting  the  depth  and 
quality  of  our  holdings,  these  volumes  will  also  serve 
as  important  tools  for  future  researchers.  It  is  perhaps 
fitting  that  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  catalogue  comes 
first.  Not  only  does  it  focus  attention  on  one  of  the 
Museum’s  strongest  collections,  but  in  terms  of 
institutional  history,  it  reflects  the  interest  of  our 
first  director,  W.  R.  Valentiner,  a specialist  in  Dutch 
and  Flemish  art. 

In  sharing  the  results  of  his  research  within  the 
pages  of  this  catalogue,  Dennis  P.  Weller,  our  curator 
of  northern  European  art,  has  brought  scholarly 
distinction  to  the  institution.  Dennis  has  led  by 
example  in  setting  high  professional  standards  within 
the  Museum  since  coming  to  Raleigh  in  1995.  His 
exemplary  scholarship  is  equaled  by  his  devotion 
to  his  collections.  Results  of  this  passion  can  today  be 
seen  in  the  seventeenth-century  Flemish  kunstkamer, 
the  reframing  of  many  of  our  Dutch  and  Flemish 
paintings,  in  major  acquisitions  such  as  the  Ludolf 
Backhuysen  seascape,  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
exhibitions  he  has  organized.  With  the  publication  of 
Seventeenth-Century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Paintings,  he  has 
completed  one  of  his  long-term  goals.  The  catalogue  is 
certainly  equal  to  the  collections,  and  I am  extremely 
grateful  to  Dennis  for  his  hard  and  persistent  work. 


Many  other  staff  members  also  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  catalogue  and  are  here  extended 
well-deserved  thanks.  Chief  among  them  are  associate 
director  of  publications  Barbara  Wiedemann, 
who  designed  the  handsome  catalogue;  associate 
conservator  Noelle  Ocon,  the  author  of  the  technical 
notes  on  the  paintings;  chief  editor  Karen  Kelly;  and 
head  photographer  Karen  Malinofski.  I would  also  like 
to  thank  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  Thomas  S. 
Kenan  III,  and  the  Thomas  S.  Kenan  Foundation  for 
supporting  the  catalogue  research  and  its  publication.  a 

LAWRENCE  J.  WHEELER 

Director,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
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INTRODUCTION 


With  its  opening  in  April  1956,  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  became  the  nation’s  first  state- 
supported  art  museum.  The  national  and  international 
press  hailed  the  achievement,  and  Art  News  devoted 
an  entire  issue  to  the  story.  Its  cover  (fig.  1)  showed  a 
large  color  image  of  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen’s  Boy  with 
a Wineglass  (cat.  6).  While  the  picture’s  importance  to 
the  Museum’s  collection  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
paintings  needs  little  explanation,  one  could  also  see 
the  painting  as  a metaphor  for  the  newly  established 
museum.  Representing  a young  boy  filled  with  high 


Special  Issue:  Opening  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum 


FIG.  1 Art  News,  April  1956,  front  cover.  Copyright  © 1956,  ARTnews,  LLC,  April 

energy,  this  work  by  the  then-underappreciated  Dutch 
master  Ter  Brugghen  offered  ample  evidence  of  a 
spirited  beginning  for  the  fledgling  museum. 

As  a picture  painted  by  a “poor  man’s  Caravaggio,” 
as  Ter  Brugghen  could  have  been  described  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century,  the  work  also  represented 
one  of  many  surprising,  often  unconventional, 
acquisitions  brought  to  Raleigh  during  the  1950s. 
Joined  by  a second  Ter  Brugghen  given  by  the  Kress 


Foundation  a few  years  later  (cat.  7),  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  collections  can  boast  of  works  by  many  of  the 
seventeenth  century’s  most  important  painters. 

Such  a list  includes,  for  example,  masterpieces  by 
Jan  Lievens,  Jan  Steen,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Jan 
Brueghel  the  Elder,  Gerard  Seghers,  and  David  Teniers 
the  Younger. 

At  the  same  time,  a more  conservative  and 
traditional  approach  to  Dutch  and  Flemish  painting 
took  root  in  many  of  the  Museum’s  other  acquisitions. 
Pictures  assigned  to  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Frans 
Hals,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  and  Anthony  van  Dyck,  for 
instance,  represented  the  lion’s  share  of  the  large- 
ticket  items  selected  for  the  Museum  in  its  early  years. 
Although  most  of  these  attributions  have  failed  to 
stand  the  test  of  time  (see  below  and  the  individual 
entries),  they  clearly  reflected  the  high  aspirations 
of  the  Museum’s  founders  in  assembling  an  art 
collection  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Before  we 
look  at  the  roles  played  by  a few  of  these  individuals, 
especially  its  first  director,  W.  R.  (William)  Valentiner, 
a brief  overview  of  the  remarkable  story  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Museum  seems  in  order. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  began  in 
earnest  in  1947,  when  the  state  legislature  appro- 
priated one  million  dollars  to  purchase  a collection 
of  old  master  paintings,  a princely  sum  for  the  time, 
an  arrangement  brokered  by  the  Greenville,  North 
Carolina,  native  Robert  Lee  Humber.  At  the  same 
time,  he  negotiated  a side  deal  with  the  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Foundation.  To  make  a long  story  short, 
Humber  leveraged  the  legislative  appropriation 
against  the  Kress  promise  of  gifting  the  new  mu- 
seum another  one  million  dollars  in  art.  Thankfully, 
Humber  and  others  were  successful,  and  the  appro- 
priation passed  by  the  thinnest  of  margins  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  1947  legislative  session.  The  list  of 
artworks  from  the  Kress  gift  was  finalized  only  in  1959 
and  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  a year  later.  By 
then,  the  Museum  had  already  been  open  for  a few 
years  in  a refurbished  state  transportation  building  in 
downtown  Raleigh. 

With  a million  dollars  to  spend  in  the  early  1950s, 
the  leaders  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  had 
an  enviable  task.  Experts  were  called  on  to  assist  them 


X S E V E NT  E E NT  H - C E NTU  RY  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PAINTINGS 


FIG.  2 W.  R.  Valentiner  (far  left)  before  The  Feast  of  Esther,  ca.  1957,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Archives  and  History  and  The  News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 


in  their  efforts,  chiefly  Carl  W.  Hamilton,  a New  York 
dealer  and  collector  of  Italian  Renaissance  paintings, 
and  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  specialist  Valentiner 
(fig.  2),  who  in  early  1952  was  contracted  to  serve  as 
the  approving  authority  of  purchases.  Working  in  a 
buyer’s  market  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  these 
men  were  presented  with  an  incredible  opportunity 
to  assemble  an  outstanding  collection  of  old  master 
paintings.  While  this  discussion  will  center  on  the 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  and  Flemish  acquisitions, 
it  parallels  the  approach  taken  in  forming  the  northern 
Renaissance  and  Italian  collections,  English  portraits, 
and  American  pictures.  Of  the  180  paintings  first 
shown  to  Valentiner,  he  selected  147  for  purchase  at 
the  cost  of  $809,000.  Another  10  were  added  shortly 
thereafter.  Funds  from  the  Phifer  Bequest,  a holdover 
from  the  Museum’s  predecessor,  the  State  Art  Society, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  state-appropriated 
funds,  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  another  45  paintings. 

Virtually  overnight,  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art  had  a significant  collection  of  old  master 
paintings,  and  with  the  Kress  gift  that  followed,  the 
Museum  could  in  i960  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  most 
important  collections  for  an  institution  of  its  size  and 
age  in  all  of  America.  Northern  European  pictures 
made  up  a large  part  of  this  first  round  of  acquisitions. 


Thus,  the  history  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings 
is  not  long  or  particularly  complex,  but 
in  light  of  Valentiner’s  influence,  it 
represents  one  of  great  consequence, 
and  in  some  cases  involves  lingering 
controversies  regarding  attributions. 

By  the  time  the  Museum  opened 
in  1956,  the  majority  of  the  seventy- 
seven  paintings  catalogued  here  had 
entered  the  collection.  They  were  once 
joined  by  a number  of  other  pictures 
that  have  since  been  deaccessioned 
(see  Appendix  2).  All  of  these  paintings 
had  received  a seal  of  approval  by 
Valentiner,  including  those  he  claimed 
to  be  by  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hals,  Van 
Dyck  (four  paintings),  and  Rubens 
(seven).  Of  this  group,  The  Feast 
of  Esther,  now  correctly  attributed  to  Jan  Lievens, 
probably  represents  his  most  flawed  opinion.  To  his 
credit,  however,  he  was  not  alone  in  claiming  this 
canvas  as  an  early  masterpiece  by  Rembrandt. 

Nevertheless,  Valentiner,  whose  other  mis- 
attributions  are  somewhat  harshly  judged  within 
the  individual  catalogue  entries  that  follow,  must 
be  praised  for  the  scholarly  footprint  he  left  on  the 
institution  before  his  death  in  1958.  In  addition  to 
giving  his  library  to  the  Museum  and  his  papers  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  archives,  he  was  instrumental 
in  developing  the  Museum’s  Bulletin,  authored  the 
first  catalogue  of  its  paintings  (Valentiner  1956a),  and 
curated  the  exhibition  Rembrandt  and  His  Pupils  in 
1956  (fig.  3).  Many  of  his  initiatives  continue  to 
pay  rich  dividends  for  ongoing  research,  including 
this  volume. 

Valentiner’s  cordial  relationships  with  collectors 
and  dealers,  combined  with  remaining  acquisition 
funds,  brought  a number  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
paintings  into  the  collection  during  the  second  half 
of  the  1950s.  Gifts,  among  them  pictures  donated 
by  friends  of  Valentiner,  included  Lievens’s  Young 
Man  Wearing  a Beret  (cat.  26),  Fantastic  Landscape, 
here  attributed  to  Lievens  and  an  unknown  follower 
(cat.  27),  the  Michiel  van  Musscher  (cat.  30), 
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FIG.  3 Billboard  advertising  the  exhibition  Rembrandt  and  His  Pupils, 

Archives,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Jacob  Jordaens 
(cat.  57),  the  Theodoor  Rombouts  (cat.  60),  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints,  here  attributed  to 
the  workshop  or  circle  of  Anthony  van  Dyck  (cat.  51). 

Interestingly,  only  a few  purchases  from  acquisition 
funds  were  made  during  the  same  period.  They  were 
the  Govert  Flinck  pendant  portraits  in  1958  (cats. 

17,  18)  and  the  moving  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel 
(cat.  35)  in  1959.  The  latter  is  of  special  note,  as  its 
purchase  price  was  paid  in  part  by  funds  raised  by 
public  subscription  in  memory  of  Valentiner.  He  had 
seen  the  work  in  London  on  his  last  trip  to  Europe, 
thinking  it  a newly  discovered  painting  by  Carel 
Fabritius.  Here,  the  painting  has  been  attributed 
to  Karel  van  der  Pluym. 

The  following  year,  i960,  saw  the  Museum 
accepting  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation  gift. 
Although  the  bulk  of  the  Kress  pictures  were  Italian, 
an  additional  five  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings 
entered  the  collection  as  part  of  the  gift.  They  are  the 
Gerrit  Berckheyde  (cat.  5),  the  Museum’s  second  Ter 
Brugghen  (cat.  7),  Fisherboy  by  an  imitator  of  Frans 
Hals  (cat.  19),  the  Circle  of  Rembrandt  Young  Man 
Holding  a Sword  (cat.  37),  and  the  Jan  Siberechts 
(cat.  67).  It  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition,  both  the  Hals  imitator  and  the  circle  of 
Rembrandt  examples  were  thought  to  be  autograph 
works  by  these  masters. 


The  Dutch  and  Flemish  acquisitions  slowed 
to  a trickle  after  the  early  1960s  but  did  not  stop 
completely.  Counted  in  this  group  were  the  Anthonie 
Palamedesz.  (cat.  34)  and  the  copy  after  Salomon 
Koninck  (cat.  24),  both  gifts  of  Mrs.  George  Khuner 
in  1962  (she  and  her  late  husband  had  been  friends  of 
Valentiner  in  Los  Angeles);  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures 
attributed  to  Pieter  van  Rijck  (cat.  38),  a purchase 
in  1962;  and  then  in  1968,  Portrait  of  Aemout  van 
Overbeke  (cat.  32),  attributed  to  Eglon  van  der  Neer. 

After  1968  it  would  be  nearly  two  decades  before 
the  Museum  acquired  another  Dutch  or  Flemish 
painting.  During  these  years  the  institution  was 
moving  in  new  directions,  as  its  ancient,  African, 
pre-Columbian,  modern,  and  contemporary 
collections  were  being  developed.  Finally,  in  1987, 
with  the  purchase  of  an  admittedly  minor  work  by 
Willem  Buytewech  the  Younger  (cat.  8),  this  drought 
ended.  Six  years  later,  in  1993,  the  Museum  purchased 
at  auction  arguably  its  most  important  picture  from  an 
art  historical  perspective,  Pieter  Aertsen’s  Meat  Stall 
with  the  Holy  Family  Giving  Alms  (see  fig.  38A). 
Although  this  work  falls  outside  the  parameters  of 
this  catalogue,  it  offers  evidence  of  the  ambition  for 
the  collection  that  continues  to  the  present  day. 

In  many  respects,  the  acquisition  of  the  Aertsen 
eased  the  pain  of  a major  loss  in  the  Dutch  art 
collection  at  the  Museum  just  a few  years  earlier. 

This  loss  was  in  the  form  of  nearly  all  of  the  known 
Rembrandt  etching  plates  that  had  been  on  long-term 
loan  in  Raleigh  for  several  decades.  Instead  of  coming 
to  the  Museum  as  was  hoped,  they  were  sold  by  their 
owners  through  the  London  dealer  Artemis.  Today, 
they  can  be  found  in  collections,  both  public  and 
private,  across  the  globe. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  1990s,  a round 
of  deaccessioning  raised  funds  to  fill  a number 
of  significant  gaps  within  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
collections.  An  architectural  interior  by  Bartolomeus 
van  Bassen  with  figures  by  Esaias  van  de  Velde 
(cat.  4)  arrived  in  1998,  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  Backhuysen’s  imposing  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off 
a Coast  (cat.  3).  These  acquisitions  were  proposed 
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by  the  author  of  this  volume,  who  had  come  to  the 
Museum  in  1995  to  fill  the  newly  created  position  of 
curator  of  northern  European  art.  Until  then,  these 
responsibilities  fell  under  the  purview  of  David  Steel, 
curator  of  European  art,  and  two  of  the  Museum’s 
previous  chief  curators,  Susan  f.  Barnes  and 
Anthony  Janson. 

In  1999  Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of 
Classical  Subjects  (cat.  54)  was  purchased  from  the 
deaccessioning  funds.  It,  in  turn,  provided  the  impetus 
to  develop  a seventeenth-century  Flemish  kunstkamer 
for  the  Museum  (see  Appendix  1).  Installing  this  space 
with  appropriate  decorative  art  objects  has  represented 
a major  collecting  focus  for  the  last  few  years.  In 
addition,  the  Museum  was  given  three  cabinet  pictures 
by  local  collectors  during  this  period  (cats.  42,  46, 
and  49),  including  one  that  can  be  found  among  the 
treasures  of  the  kunstkamer. 

These  gifts  represent  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  major  collectors 
of  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  in  the  region,  nor  are 
there  individuals  with  strong  ties  to  North  Carolina 
living  elsewhere  who  might  be  called  on  to  fill  some 
of  the  remaining  gaps  in  the  northern  European 
collections.  The  Museum’s  endowment  is  also 
underfunded,  thus  making  major  acquisitions 
unlikely,  as  art  prices  increase  and  masterpieces 
appearing  on  the  art  market  continue  to  decrease  in 
number.  Unlike  1947,  when  a million  dollars  could 
buy  an  entire  collection,  today  the  same  amount 
might  fill,  if  one  were  lucky,  only  a single  void,  f 
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The  following  catalogue  is  organized  alphabetically  by  artist.  The  Dutch 
painters  appear  first,  followed  by  the  Flemish.  Paintings  whose  authorship 
is  unknown  appear  under  either  “Dutch”  or  “Flemish.”  A brief  biography 
for  each  artist  precedes  the  respective  entry  or  entries.  Multiple  entries 
for  the  same  artist  are  arranged  chronologically.  Autograph  pictures  come 
first,  followed  by  examples  attributed  to  the  painter  and  then  ones  associated 
with  the  workshop  or  circle.  Technical  Notes  accompany  each  painting. 

All  were  written  by  Noelle  Ocon,  associate  conservator  of  paintings. 

Conventions  for  dates  are  as  follows: 

the  painting  was  executed  in  1630 

the  painting  was  executed  sometime  about  1630 

the  painting  was  executed  sometime  between  about  1630  and  1635 

the  painting  was  executed  during  the  decade  of  1630s 

The  authorship  of  paintings  follows  the  conventions  below: 

by  the  hand  of  the  artist 
probably  by  the  hand  of  the  artist 

produced  in  the  workshop  of  a known  artist,  under  direct 
supervision  by  the  named  artist.  Creative  concept  and  supervision 
by  the  named  artist  is  implied. 

an  unidentified  artist  specifically  working  in  the  style  of  a known 
artist.  Followers  may  or  may  not  have  been  trained  by  the  artists 
they  emulate.  Chronological  continuity  is  implied, 
an  unidentified  contemporary  of  a named  artist  working  in  a 
comparable  style.  Contact  with  the  named  artist  is  possible. 

a copy  after  a known  work,  of  any  date 

an  unknown  artist  attempting  to  imitate  the  manner  and  subject 
matter  of  works  by  a known  artist,  but  not  necessarily  a copy  after 
an  identifiable  work. 
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The  catalogue  provides  information  found  in  comparable  systematic 
catalogues,  beginning  with  the  title,  date  of  execution,  medium,  dimen- 
sions (inches  followed  by  centimeters),  and  credit  line.  Inscriptions, 
provenance,  exhibitions  (short  citation),  references  (short  citation),  versions 
(when  relevant),  and  technical  notes  follow.  In  the  provenance  section, 
semicolons  between  owners  indicate  a direct  transfer,  while  a period 
indicates  a break  or  uncertainty  in  known  ownership.  Auction  house  sales 
and  the  names  of  dealers  are  in  parentheses.  Known  exhibitions  and 
references  have  been  included  through  August  2009.  The  short  citations 
included  in  the  References,  Exhibitions,  and  Notes  appear  in  long  form  in 
the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Unless  noted,  all  biblical  quota- 
tions were  taken  from  the  Oxford  Study  Edition  of  The  New  English  Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha,  general  editor,  Samuel  Sandmel  (New  York,  1972). 
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W illem  van  Aelst  was  a gifted  still-life  painter  active  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A master  in  imitating  textures,  he  is 
particularly  well  known  for  his  innovations  in  game  pieces,  including  the 
trappings  of  the  hunt.  Lesser  in  number,  but  no  less  striking  in  quality, 
are  his  fruit  and  flower  still-life  pictures.  They  show  Van  Aelst  to  be  one 
of  the  first  artists  to  introduce  asymmetrical  arrangements  of  bouquets. 

His  painting  style  closely  approximates  the  manner  of  the  ftjnschilders,  as 
a meticulous  finish  and  refined,  handsome  light  effects  are  characteristic 
of  his  works. 

The  son  of  a Delft  notary.  Van  Aelst  most  likely  came  from  a well- 
to-do  family.  It  has  also  been  suggested  the  family  was  Catholic.1  The 
young  Willem  trained  as  a painter  with  his  uncle  Evert  van  Aelst  (1602- 
1658),  after  which  he  joined  Delft’s  St.  Luke’s  Guild  on  9 November  1643. 
Two  years  later  he  undertook  a journey  to  France.  He  remained  there  for 
approximately  four  years  before  departing  for  Florence.  Here,  he  assisted 
the  Dutch  still-life  painter  Otto  Marseus  van  Schrieck  (1619/20-1678)  in 
the  service  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II  de’  Medici.  The  pair 
of  Dutch  painters  returned  to  their  native  Holland  in  1656. 2 After  a brief 
stay  in  Delft,  Van  Aelst  moved  to  Amsterdam.  Remaining  there  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  died  in  1683,  leaving  behind  a wife  and  three  children. 

His  works  were  greatly  prized  during  his  lifetime  and  highly  valued. 

A laudatory  poem  by  Jan  Vos  about  a flower  piece  by  Van  Aelst  appeared  in 
print  in  1662.3  Among  his  students  was  the  flower  painter  Rachel  Ruysch 
(1664-1750),  the  artist  to  whom  the  Museum’s  Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  was 
long  attributed.  He  also  influenced  the  art  of  W.  G.  Ferguson  (1632/33-after 
1695),  Elias  van  den  Broeck  (c.1650-1708),  and  Simon  Verelst  (1644-1721).  W 


NOTES 

1.  Published  by  Swillens  1946,  pp.  416-417. 

2.  Even  after  his  return  from  Italy,  Van  Aelst 
continued  to  sign  works  with  the  Italian 
form  of  his  name,  Guill.mo  van  Aelst. 

3.  The  poem  appeared  in  Alle  de  gedichten 
van  den  poet  Jan  Vos,  ed.  J.  Lescaille 
(Amsterdam,  1662),  p.  566.  For  the 
Dutch  text  and  an  English  translation 
of  the  poem,  see  Goedde  in  Washington 
and  Boston  1989,  p.  44  note  37. 
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CAT.  I 


Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 


PROVENANCE 

Prince  Johann  II  of  Liechtenstein  (1840-1929), 
Vienna,  by  1927  (as  Rachel  Ruysch);  by  inheritance 
to  Prince  Franz  I (1858-1938);  and  possibly  Franz 
Josef  II  (1906-1989);  sold  to  Dr.  Robert  Herzig, 

10  October  19501  (With  Newhouse  Galleries, 

New  York,  by  1951);  Museum  purchase  in  1952 
(as  Ruysch). 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jacksonville  1962,  cat.  8 (as  Rachel  Ruysch); 
Sarasota  1965  (no  cat.);  Raleigh  1970,  pp.  66, 67, 
illus.  (b-w);  Winston-Salem  1972,  cat.  5,  p.  4,  illus. 
(b-w);  Richmond  1975;  Raleigh  1986,  pp.  10-11, 
fig.  9 (b-w)  (as  Willem  van  Aelst);  Hanover  1991, 
cat.  192,  p.  425,  illus.  (b-w);  Washington  1999, 
cat,  1,  p.  60.  fig.  54  (color). 

REFERENCES 

Liechtenstein  1927,  p.  193,  cat.  944  (as  Rachel 
Ruysch);  Liechtenstein  1931,  p.  192,  cat.  944; 
Valentiner  1956a,  p.  52,  cat.  67,  illus.  (b-w); 
Valentiner  1957a,  pp.  5, 6,  illus.  (b-w);  Tufts  1974, 
p.  100,  fig.  56  (b-w);  Bachmann  and  Piland  1978, 
pp.  130, 131.  illus.  (b-w);  Fine  1978,  pp.  36,  37, 
fig.  2-9  (b-w);  Raleigh  1983,  p.  14,  illus.  (color)  (as 
Willem  van  Aelst);  Sutton  1986,  p.  250,  fig.  373 
(b-w)  (as  Ruysch);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  102,  illus.  (color); 
Trnek  1992,  p.  6,  fig.  2a  (b-w);  Greenwich  and  Fort 
Worth  2002,  pp  8-9,  fig.  9 (b-w). 


willem  van  aelst’s  stunning  Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  provides  an 
instructive  example  of  the  many  art  historical  issues  encountered  when 
cataloguing  old  master  paintings.  These  include  questions  of  attribution, 
dating,  and  provenance.  In  light  of  the  composition’s  popularity — two  nearly 
identical  versions  have  been  identified — even  conclusions  regarding  its 
contemporaneous  meaning  can  be  debated.  For  example,  did  purely 
aesthetic  (and  possibly  economic)  concerns  override  the  likely  messages 
generated  by  the  vanitas  motifs  found  within  the  composition?  In  addi- 
tion, the  one  component  of  the  work  that  seems  to  be  entirely  objective,  the 
botanical  precision  with  which  the  flowers  are  represented,  needs  to  be  viewed 
with  skepticism,  since  some  of  the  flowers  shown  in  the  bouquet  bloom  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 

Until  the  late  1980s,  Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  was  attributed  to  the  highly 
regarded  painter  Rachel  Ruysch  (1664-1750).  As  Ruysch  had  been  a pupil 
of  Van  Aelst  and  worked  in  his  style,  such  an  attribution  is  not  surprising.3 
Nevertheless,  this  attribution  overlooks  the  obvious  relationship  between 
the  Raleigh  painting  and  a nearly  identical  signed  and  dated  picture  of  1656 
by  Van  Aelst  now  in  Kassel  (fig.  ia).  The  Raleigh  and  Kassel  pictures,  as 
well  as  another  version  in  Vienna,  not  only  share  motifs,  but  their  similari- 
ties in  style  and  palette  support  a conclusion  that  they  were  all  painted  by 
the  same  hand. 

If  one  uses  the  picture  in  Kassel  as  a benchmark,  the  Raleigh  Vanitas 
Flower  Still  Life  can  be  seen  as  characteristic  of  Van  Aelst’s  early  painting 
style.  In  it,  the  artist  placed  a densely  packed  but  comparatively  modest  bou- 
quet of  flowers  in  a vase  with  an  elaborate  gilt-silver  foot.  The  flowers  are 
hollyhocks,  cabbage  roses,  marigolds,  and  chrysanthemums.  The  vase 
sits  on  a marble  ledge  alongside  a pocket  watch  with  a long  blue  ribbon.4 
Partially  obscured  in  the  shadow  to  the  left  is  a gray  field  mouse  sitting  on 
its  haunches,  eating.  This  mouse  and  a dragonfly  at  the  top  center  do  not 
appear  in  the  other  versions  of  the  composition. 

While  not  the  earliest  of  his  floral  still-life  paintings,  it  is  not  as  complex 
in  its  composition  and  is  somewhat  less  refined  in  style  than  pictures  Van 
Aelst  executed  in  the  1660s.5  These  qualities  can  be  seen  in  a painting  dated 
1663  now  in  The  Hague  (fig.  ib).  More  important,  the  composition  repre- 
sents one  of  his  first  to  abandon  the  symmetrical  arrangements  that  marked 
earlier  northern  floral  pieces.  Probably  influenced  by  Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem 
(1606-1683/84),  this  new  approach  to  bouquets  shows  flowers  radiating 
outward  somewhat  unevenly  in  all  directions.  Houding,  literally  holding, 
was  the  Dutch  term  used  by  the  painter  and  theorist  Samuel  van  Hoogstraten 
(1627-1678)  to  describe  this  kind  of  three-dimensional  composition.  The 
still  life  depended  on  “the  fine  arrangement  of  colors,  which  we  call  the  art 
of  garlanding,  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of  lights  and  shadows,  together 
with  projection,  diminishing,  rounding  and  foreshortening.”6 
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Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life 

ca.  1656-1657 
Oil  on  canvas 

22  x 18  1/4  in.  (55.9  x 46.4  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.57 
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FIG.  1A  Willem  van  Aelst,  Still  Life  with  Flowers  and 
Pocket  Watch,  1656,  oil  on  canvas,  Staatliche  Museen, 
Kassel,  inv.  GK  905 


VERSIONS 

Autograph  versions  (without  the  mouse): 
Gemaldegalerie  Alte  Meister,  Staatliche 
Museen,  Kassel,  inv.  GK  906,  oil  on  canvas, 

21  5/8  * 18 1/4  in.  (55 x 46.5  cm),  signed  and 
dated  1656:  Gemaldegalerie  der  Akademie  der 
bildenden  Kunste,  Vienna,  inv.  692,  oil  on  canvas, 
21  5/8 x 1 8 5/8  in.  (55 x 46.5  cm).2 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  plain-weave  linen  that 
has  been  glue-lined  to  linen.  The  linen  is  prepared 
with  a warm  beige  ground  followed  by  a thin  layer 
of  red  ground.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals  a 
cursory  sketch  of  the  composition  in  a dark  brown. 
Reserves  were  left  for  most  elements  of  the  still 
life.  Multiple  layers  of  surface  coatings  are  present, 
including  natural  and  synthetic  resins.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  conservation 
treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


Van  Aelst  seems  to  have  adopted  this  approach  in  the  Vanitas  Flower  Still 
Life.  The  bouquet  appears  against  the  dark  backdrop — again  owing  to  De 
Heem — and  light  picks  out  the  extremely  naturalistic  details  of  the  forward- 
facing blossoms  and  objects.  By  contrast,  the  elements  in  the  “rounded” 
depth  of  the  composition  are  nearly  lost  in  shadow.  He  repeats  this  exercise 
in  the  representation  of  the  slab  of  marble,  which  is  finely  detailed  and 
defined  in  the  foreground,  with  its  farthest  reaches  nearly  obscured  from 
the  viewer. 

Characteristically,  Van  Aelst’ s description  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  displays 
a distinctive,  cool  tonality  enlivened  by  warm  highlights.  For  example,  the 
blue  of  the  watch  ribbon  and  orange  of  the  marigold  stand  out  against  the 
cool  pinks  and  greens  of  the  other  flowers  and  leaves.  As  has  often  been 
noted,  the  artist  was  especially  successful  at  capturing  the  varied  textures 
of  these  elements.  Here,  he  articulated  the  subtle  distinctions  among  the 
individual  blossoms,  the  veins,  the  brown  edging  on  some  of  the  partially 
eaten  leaves,  the  transparent  drops  of  water,  and  the  refractive  quality  of  the 
crystal  watch.7  His  style  approaches  that  of  the  fijnschilder  painters  in  that  he 
used  a very  controlled  and  tight  paint  application  to  define  his  motifs.  His 
later  pictures  will  carry  this  approach  even  further  (fig.  ib). 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  object  in  the  entire  composition  is  the  gold 
and  crystal  watch  on  the  right,  its  blue  ribbon  creating  a trompe  l’oeil  as  it 
falls  in  front  of  the  marble  ledge.  This  valuable  timepiece  has  been  dated 
to  the  1630s  and  appears  in  a number  of  Van  Aelst’s  paintings.8  The  watch 
must  be  considered  in  both  iconographic  and  cultural  terms.  As  a luxu- 
ry object,  it  is  consistent  with  the  marble  shelf,  expensive  vase,  and  floral 
bouquet.  Ownership  of  such  objects,  or  in  this  case  through  the  interme- 
diary of  the  painting,  boosted  the  prestige  of  its  owner.  It  is  probably  no 
coincidence  that  Van  Aelst  had  firsthand  experience  of  such  conspicuous 
consumption  while  in  the  service  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand 
II  de’  Medici. 

Conversely,  watches  have  long  been  associated  with  vanitas,  the  age-old 
concept  signifying  human  transience  through  the  passing  of  time.  If  this 
message  was  intended  for  the  viewer,  it  was  enhanced  through  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers  appearing  from  bud  to  full  bloom,  the  partially  eaten 
leaves,  the  voracious  mouse,  and  the  dragonfly.  Obviously,  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  bouquet  will  fade  quickly  over  time,  paralleling  human  mortality.9 

The  contemporary  poet  Jan  Vos,  in  writing  about  another  of  Van  Aelst’s 
flower  paintings,  offered  yet  another  way  of  thinking  about  such  pictures. 
He  cleverly  drew  on  the  classical  tradition  to  extol  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
and  the  fame  of  the  painter. 
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Nature  who  stupefies  with  her  brush  all  who  paint,  goes  into  a 
decline  out  of  vexation  now  that  she  sees  this.  Aurora,  set  aside 
your  covering  of  roses  from  your  head.  Here  roses  grow  that 
surpass  your  coiffure.  So  van  Aelst  through  art  becomes  renowned 
the  world  over.  One  ought  to  extol  him  who  has  overcome  others. 

His  hand,  full  of  wit,  painted  the  leaf  of  these  flowers  with  a 
splendor  that  will  never  wither.  The  leaf  that  endures  heat  and 
cold  will  last  forever.10 

Still,  if  one  interprets  the  poem  as  underscoring  the  idea  of  “ars  longa,  vita 
brevis”  (art  is  long,  life  is  short),  then,  like  the  reader,  the  viewer  of  the 
painting  is  once  again  confronted  with  thoughts  of  human  transience. 

Questions  still  remain  regarding  the  genesis  of  the  three  autograph  ver- 
sions of  the  composition.  Since  the  Kassel  picture  (fig.  ia)  carries  a date  of 
1656,  the  same  year  Van  Aelst  left  Italy,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  painting 
served  to  advertise  his  artistic  skill  and  inventiveness  when  he  returned  to 
his  native  Holland."  As  noted  above,  the  composition’s  popularity  can  be 
confirmed  by  the  other  versions,  including  the  Raleigh  picture.  Typically, 
autograph  copies  sold  for  lesser  amounts  than  prime  versions,  a fact  that 
may  be  indicative  of  their  popularity  among  seventeenth-century  collec- 
tors.12 In  some  cases  artists  retained  the  original  painting  from  which  they 
or  their  assistants  made  copies. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  question  of  dating  the  Raleigh  Vanitas  Flower 
Still  Life.  Considering  that  Van  Aelst’s  stylistic  development  gravitated 
toward  an  increasingly  polished  manner,  and  that  his  flower  arrangements 
became  more  elaborate  to  the  point  they  seem  to  defy  gravity,  it  seems  likely 
the  work  was  completed  in  1656  or  shortly  thereafter.  '# 


FIG.  IB  Willem  van  Aelst.  Flower  Still  Life, 
1663,  oil  on  canvas,  Royal  Cabinet  of  Paintings 
Mauristhuis,  The  Hague 


NOTES 

1.  Information  regarding  the  purchase 
by  Dr.  Herzig  was  kindly  provided  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Stogman,  an  archivist  at  the 
historical  library  of  the  Liechtenstein 
Museum,  Vienna. 

2.  A recent  study  on  the  painter  (Paul 
2008)  suggests  both  the  Raleigh  and 
Vienna  paintings  are  autograph  replicas 
based  on  the  signed  and  dated  painting 
in  Kassel.  Such  replicas  generated 
additional  income  for  Van  Aelst.  Also 
see  note  1 2 below. 

3.  Although  Bowron  (Raleigh  1983,  p.  14) 
lists  the  work  as  by  Van  Aelst,  Sutton 
1986,  p.  250,  maintained  the  Ruysch 
attribution.  Because  the  painting  had 
previously  been  attributed  to  Ruysch,  it 
often  appeared  in  the  literature  devoted 
to  female  artists  (see  References). 


4.  This  marble  shelf  is  refined  in  later 
works  by  Van  Aelst.  By  the  1660s  the 
squared  edges  of  the  simple  slab  are 
replaced  by  rounded  edges  from  which 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  top  projects. 

5.  Floral  still-life  paintings  had  already 
appeared  in  Van  Aelst’ s oeuvre  by  the 
late  1640s. 

6.  Van  Hoogstraten  1678,  p.  300;  translation 
in  Amsterdam  and  Cleveland  1999, 

p.  242. 

7.  Skillfully  applied  inpainting  from  an 
earlier  conservation  treatment  can  be 
seen  along  the  edges  of  the  outermost 
petals  of  the  rose  at  the  lower  right. 

8.  For  an  identification  of  the  same  watch 
as  it  appears  in  a painting  by  Van 
Aelst  dated  1658,  see  Amsterdam  and 
Cleveland  1999,  p.  242. 


9.  One  could  attach  additional  meanings 
to  some  of  the  individual  elements 
within  the  composition,  although  such 
interpretations  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  time  period  and  circumstances  of 
the  picture's  execution.  For  example,  the 
mouse  occasionally  represents  gluttony 
and  sloth,  the  dragonfly  resurrection,  and 
the  rose,  a symbol  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 

10.  Quoted  by  Goedde  in  Washington  and 
Boston  1989,  p.  44  note  37. 

11.  In  terms  of  materials  or  technique,  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  Van  Aelst  painted 
Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  while  still  in  Italy. 

12.  The  study  by  De  Marchi  and  Van  Miegrot 
(1996,  esp.  pp.  54-58)  provides  an 
illuminating  discussion  on  the  concept 
of  inventiveness  and  the  market  for 
copies  versus  originals  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 


WILLEM  VAN  AELST 
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NOTES 

1.  The  document  of  29  June  1618 
concerns  Balthasar’s  rejection  of  the 
estate  of  his  brother,  Johan  van  der 
Ast,  after  his  recent  death  in  Utrecht. 
See  Baltimore  1997,  p.  436  note  2. 

2.  The  brothers  were  Ambrosius  the 
Younger  (1609-1645),  Johannes 
(ca.  1607-1628),  and  Abraham 
(1612/13-1643).  Along  with  their 
father,  Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the 
Elder,  Balthasar  van  der  Ast,  and 
a few  other  close  followers,  this 
group  of  still-life  painters  was 
identified  by  Bol  i960  as  the 
"Bosschaert  Dynasty." 

3.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  some 
of  the  details  in  his  pictures,  e.g., 
the  decorative  silhouette  of  leaves 
and  vine  tendrils  appearing  in  cat. 

2,  show  additional  influence  from 
Flemish  still-life  painters,  especially 
Frans  Snyders  (q.v.). 

4.  Among  them  is  Still  Life  with  Flowers, 
Fruit,  and  Shells,  ca.  1640,  oil  on  wood 
panel,  52  V4  x 55  Vs  in.  (134  x 140  cm), 
Musee  de  la  Chartreuse,  Douai. 


I he  fruit  and  flower  still-life  painter  Balthasar  van  der  Ast  seems  to  have 
been  born  sometime  between  30  June  1593  and  13  September  1594.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  official  papers  signed  by  his  legal  guardian  stating 
that  in  1619  Balthasar  had  reached  his  maturity  at  twenty-five.  With  the 
death  of  his  father,  Hans  van  der  Ast,  a wealthy  widower,  in  1609,  Balthasar 
was  left  an  orphan.  Consequently,  the  fifteen-year-old  went  to  live  with  his 
elder  sister  and  her  husband,  Ambrosius  Bosschaert  (1573-1621),  a well- 
known  painter  of  still-life  paintings  in  Middelburg.  In  1615  the  family  left 
Middelburg  for  Bergen-op-Zoom,  before  eventually  settling  in  Utrecht  by 
1616.  Van  der  Ast  probably  accompanied  them,  although  he  is  recorded 
in  Utrecht  only  in  1618. 1 A year  later  he  joined  the  city’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke. 
During  this  period  Utrecht  was  a center  of  flower  still-life  painting  then 
dominated  by  Roelandt  Savery  (1576-1639). 

Since  Van  der  Ast’s  early  paintings  are  conceived  almost  entirely  in 
Bosschaert’s  style,  it  seems  certain  he  was  trained  in  his  uncle’s  studio. 
Returning  the  favor,  Van  der  Ast  later  trained  Bosschaert’s  three  sons 
(Van  der  Ast’s  nephews)  in  his  Utrecht  studio  after  their  father’s  death 
in  1621. 2 In  addition,  Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem  (1606-1683/84)  was  another 
of  his  pupils. 

As  an  independent  master  with  his  own  studio,  Van  der  Ast  quickly 
expanded  on  the  repertoire  of  Bosschaert.  His  compositions  became 
richer,  more  diverse,  and  with  a better  understanding  of  space  achieved 
through  tonal  variations  that  were  softer  and  more  atmospheric.  Influ- 
enced by  his  friend  Savery  and  others,  Van  der  Ast  often  inserted  insects, 
small  animals,  and  shells  into  his  fruit  and  flower  pictures.3  While  the 
textures  and  colors  of  his  motifs  were  skillfully  rendered,  he  still  man- 
aged to  maintain  a pictorial  unity  in  his  compositions.  Having  established 
his  individual  style  by  the  early  1620s,  he  showed  little  change  in  his  art 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  career.  Attempts  to  track  his  artistic  develop- 
ment are  made  more  difficult  by  the  general  lack  of  dated  pictures  after 
about  1628. 

In  1632  Van  der  Ast  moved  from  Utrecht  to  Delft,  where  on  22  June 
he  joined  that  city’s  St.  Luke’s  guild.  A year  later  he  received  his  citizen- 
ship and  married  Margriet  Jandr.  van  Bueren  after  the  couple  posted  their 
wedding  banns  on  26  February.  At  the  time,  he  was  living  in  a house  near 
the  Oude  Kerk  in  Delft.  The  couple  had  two  daughters,  Maria  and  Helena. 
While  in  Delft  he  continued  to  paint  small  flower  and  fruit  still  lifes. 

Van  der  Ast  also  executed  a few  complex,  large-scale  still-life  paintings.4 
According  to  the  register  of  the  Oude  Kerk  in  Delft,  Balthasar  van  der  Ast 
was  buried  there  on  19  December  1657.  W 
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Still  Life  with  Basket  of  Fruit 


CAT.  2 


the  signed  and  dated  Still  Life  with  Basket  of  Fruit  is  an  important 
example  in  the  oeuvre  of  Balthasar  van  der  Ast.  Although  the  work  is 
little  known  by  scholars,  the  painting  was  executed  about  the  time  Van  der 
Ast  began  to  distance  himself  from  the  manner  of  his  presumed  teacher 
Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the  Elder  (1573-1621).  The  overall  composition, 
choice  of  motifs,  palette,  manipulation  of  light,  brushwork,  as  well  as  the 
veiled  allusion  to  transience  and  other  messages,  all  point  to  Van  der  Ast’s 
unique  artistic  identity. 

A muted  burnt-orange  tablecloth  covers  a plank  tabletop  that  extends 
beyond  the  left  and  right  edges  of  the  composition  and  toward  the  archi- 
tectural niche  behind  it.  Here,  two  lateral  projections  set  at  a ninety-degree 
angle  from  the  unarticulated  back  wall  suggest  a niche  rather  than  a closed 
window  or  doorway.  On  the  tablecloth  sit  numerous  objects,  both  man- 
made and  from  the  natural  world.  At  the  center  sits  a wicker  basket  filled  to 
overflowing  with  white  and  red  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  and  red 
currants.  Interestingly,  Van  der  Ast  was  one  of  the  first  artists  to  incorporate 
currants  in  his  paintings.  Elsewhere,  grapevine  tendrils  and  leaves  are  sil- 
houetted in  an  arc  above  and  behind  the  basket.  These  elements  provide  an 
effective  transition  from  the  architectural  backdrop  and  enhance  the  three- 
dimensional  character  of  the  composition.1 

Carefully  positioned  before  the  fruit  basket  on  the  table  is  an  array  of  ob- 
jects that  are  depicted  individually,  with  little  overlap.  They  are  viewed  from 
a slightly  elevated  vantage  point  and  are  close  to  life  size.  To  the  far  left  are 
an  imitation(P)  Wan-li  porcelain  plate  atop  a similar  bowl  containing  bright 
yellow  lemons  and  a lemon  slice,  green  grapes,  two  crayfish,  and  two  shrimp.2 
A cut  carnation  and  a variegated  tulip  lie  in  the  center  foreground.  Both 
blooms  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table  and  heighten  the  illusion  of  space 
between  the  viewer  and  the  table.  To  the  right  are  more  pieces  of  fruit — a 
quince,  a gourd,  and  probably  a plum  hidden  in  the  background  shadow. 

Placed  between  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  to  the  right  are  three  shells. 
They  are  identified  as  an  achantina  zebra  from  Africa,  a conus  textile  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  either  a cittarium  pica  or  livona  pica  out  of  the  West 
Indies.  Representative  of  the  interest  in  exotica  and  other  natural  curiosi- 
ties by  northern  European  collectors,  such  objects  were  often  included  in 
kunst-  and  wunderkamers  of  the  type  re-created  in  the  Museum  (see  Appendix 
1 and  elsewhere). 

In  addition  to  these  diverse  objects,  the  composition  is  animated  by  a 
number  of  realistically  rendered  insects.  A spider  and  housefly  occupy  the 
lower  left  corner  of  the  table,  while  a grasshopper  appears  in  a comparable 
position  at  the  lower  right.  The  basket  holds  other  unwanted  visitors.  A 
small  lizard  emerges  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  a butterfly  alights  on  a 
grape  at  the  upper  left,  and  a dragonfly,  its  transparent  wings  revealing  the 
apple  behind  it,  is  nearly  invisible  above  the  bunch  of  green  grapes  at  the 
center  of  the  composition. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

John  Morgan  (1909-1952),  New  York,  before  1951; 
(with  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  by  1951); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITION 

Raleigh  1986,  pp.  10-11,  fig.  10  (b-w). 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  cat.  40;  Raleigh  1985,  p.  96.  illus. 
(b-w);  Sutton  1986,  pp.  249-250,  fig.  371  (b-w); 
Grimm  1988,  p.  106,  fig.  51  (b-w),  p.  107  (b-w  detail); 
Raleigh  1992,  p.  86,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1998b, 
p.  99,  illus.  (color);  Baltimore  1997,  p.  362; 

Van  der  Willigen  and  Meijer  2003,  p.  28. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a panel  that  is  made 
up  of  two  oak  planks  that  have  been  thinned  and 
transferred  to  cradled  Masonite.  X-radiography 
shows  that  the  join  was  repaired  with  oak  strips. 

A thin  layer  of  pale  gray  ground  was  applied  with 
a wide  brush  in  broad,  sweeping,  diagonal  strokes. 
Infrared  reflectography  shows  a detailed  sketch  of 
most  of  the  composition.  Several  layers  of  natural 
and  synthetic  resin-based  varnishes  are  present  on 
the  painting  surface.  The  varnish  is  slightly  discolored 
and  crizzled,  reducing  surface  saturation.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 
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Still  Life  with  Basket  of  Fruit 

1622 

Oil  on  panel,  19  V2  x 32  in. 

(49.5  x 81.3  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.197 


Van  der  Ast’s  skill  as  a painter  centers  on  his  ability  to  heighten  the 
realistic  nature  of  his  works  through  various  painterly  means.  Such  veri- 
similitude, then  as  now,  asks  the  viewer  to  ponder  the  question  of  what  is 
real  and  what  is  imaginary.  In  addition,  it  has  been  determined  that  Van  der 
Ast’s  compositions  were  not  necessarily  painted  from  life  but  instead  were 
composites  based  on  his  drawings,  models,  and  perspective  studies.  The 
shells,  flowers,  and  insects,  for  example,  regularly  appear  with  only  slight 
variations  in  a number  of  his  paintings.3 

To  fully  achieve  the  illusion  of  space,  Van  der  Ast,  like  all  great  still- 
life  painters,  was  able  to  take  his  art  beyond  the  faithful  rendering  of  his 
chosen  items.  The  soft  handling  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  is  a hallmark  of 
his  pictures  from  this  period,  with  pronounced  glazing  contributing  to  the 
subtle  contrasts  of  light  and  color.  Emerging  from  a shadowy  background, 
the  foreground  elements  are  captured  in  a stronger  light  with  brighter 
colors.  This  directional  tonality  was  among  Van  der  Ast’s  innovations  and 
clearly  separates  his  mature  works  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  especially 
Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the  Elder  (fig.  2a).  Bosschaert,  even  in  this  example 
from  just  a year  earlier,  spotlit  the  individual  blossoms  in  contrast  to  Van 
der  Ast’s  more  subtle  and  evocative  approach  to  lighting. 

Unfortunately,  the  subtle  glazing  Van  der  Ast  employed  to  achieve  this 
illusion  makes  his  works  vulnerable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  age.  Overzealous 
cleanings  have  removed  the  final  glazes  in  parts  of  the  Raleigh  composi- 
tion, exposing  areas  of  underpaint  or,  in  the  case  of  the  translucent  grapes, 
the  underdrawing.  Elsewhere  in  the  picture,  the  leaves  and  vine  tendrils 
have  suffered  from  additional  overcleaning,  resulting  in  a somewhat  dull 
surface  appearance. 

Regarding  Van  der  Ast’s  complex  but  well-ordered  composition,  it  can 
be  argued  that  the  objects  depicted  here  offer  a range  of  possible  interpreta- 
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tions  within  the  context  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  culture.  Among  the 
issues  raised  are  concerns  about  transience,  human  vice,  scientific  curios- 
ity, and  the  glory  of  God’s  bounty.  As  with  so  many  Dutch  still-life  pictures, 
for  example,  Willem  van  Aelst’s  Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  (cat.  i),  a meaning 
of  human  transience  likely  took  center  stage  for  contemporary  viewers  of 
Still  Life  with  Basket  of  Fruit.  Flowers  whose  beauty  will  quickly  fade,  fruits 
with  their  short  shelf  life,  the  nibbled  leaves,  even  the  lizard  and  insects,  in 
particular  the  butterfly  and  grasshopper,  often  symbolized  impending  decay 
and  thus  death.3 4 

Such  motifs,  however,  need  to  be  considered  within  the  culture’s  larger 
interest  in  the  natural  world,  parts  of  which  provided  cautionary  tales 
for  the  viewer.  The  three  shells  testified  to  an  interest  in  shell  collecting 
(conchology),  a pursuit  enriched  by  the  success  of  Dutch  overseas  trade. 
The  prominently  placed  tulip  in  the  foreground  offered  collectors  another 
avenue,  as  striped  varieties  of  the  type  seen  here  were  particularly  valu- 
able and  in  demand.5  At  the  time,  speculation  in  exotic  bulbs  was  growing, 
and  tulipmania  became  a national  phenomenon.6  The  extremely  expensive 
and  sometimes  all-consuming  hobby  of  collecting  rare  bulbs  and  shells 
did  not  escape  criticism.  Moralizing  emblems  warned  the  collector  against 
these  compulsive  and  costly  habits.  Roemer  Visscher  set  the  tone  of  such 
criticism  in  his  Sinnepoppen,  which  first  appeared  in  1614. 7 In  the  text 
accompanying  an  engraving  of  foreign  shells,  he  wrote,  “Tis  misselyck  waer 
een  geek  zyn  gelt  aan  leyt”  (’Tis  ridiculous  how  a fool  spends  his  money). 
On  the  opposite  page,  where  tulips  and  tulip  bulbs  are  pictured  (fig.  2b), 
a well-known  adage  seems  to  have  had  the  same  meaning  then  as  it  does 
today:  “Een  dwaes  en  zijn  gelt  zijn  haest  ghescheijden”  (A  fool  and  his 
money  are  quickly  parted). 

The  imagery  shown  in  Still  Life  with  Basket  of  Fruit  was  thought  to 
convey  various  messages  to  the  contemporary  viewer.  One  acknowledges 
the  beauty  and  abundance  found  within  God’s  creation.  Another  links  many 
of  the  motifs  to  the  four  elements.  Fruit  was  associated  with  the  earth,  shells 
with  water,  flowers  with  air,  and  the  pieces  of  porcelain  with  fire.8  Perhaps 
part  of  the  popularity  of  Balthasar  van  der  Ast’s  paintings  is  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  their  stunning  visual  appeal  and  naturalism,  they  had  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  viewers  with  multiple  paths  for  interpretation.9 


FIG.  2A  Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the  Elder. 
Bouquet  of  Flowers  in  a Vase,  1621,  oil  on  copper, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  Patrons’ 
Permanent  Fund  and  New  Century  Fund 


FIG.  2B  Claes  Jansz.  Visscher,  “Een  dwaes  en  zijn  gelt 
zijn  haest  ghescheijden"  (A  fool  and  his  money  are  quickly 
parted),  from  Roemer  Visscher,  Sinnepoppen  (1614: 
Amsterdam,  1678) 


NOTES 

1.  The  use  of  vine  tendrils  of  the  type 
represented  here  suggests  that  in 
addition  to  Bosschaert  the  Elder  and 
other  painters  active  in  Utrecht  such  as 
Roelandt  Savery,  Van  der  Ast  may  also 
have  been  influenced  by  Flemish  artists, 
in  particular  Frans  Snyders  (q.v.)  in 
Antwerp. 

2.  Hochstrasser  20x07,  p.  140,  raises  the 
possibility  that  much  of  the  so-called 
Chinese  Wan-li  porcelain  appearing 
in  Dutch  still-life  and  genre  paintings 
may  actually  have  been  produced  in  the 
Netherlands  in  imitation  of  its  more 
expensive  counterpart. 

3.  For  a discussion  of  some  of  Van  der 

Ast’s  extant  drawings,  see  New  York  and 


London  20x01,  pp.  444-447.  As  further 
evidence  that  the  composition  was  not 
painted  from  life  before  a single  model, 
one  finds  the  presence  of  fruits  that 
ripen  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

4.  For  example,  butterflies,  because  of  their 
short  life  cycle,  have  long  been  associated 
with  the  transience  of  life. 

5.  Such  variegated  hybrids  were  actually  a 
result  of  a virus  that  produced  various 
mutations. 

6.  See  Golgar  2007  for  an  intriguing 
new  interpretation  of  the  tulipmania 
phenomenon. 

7.  Visscher  1669. 


8.  Wheelock  1995,  p.  8,  explored  these 
meanings  in  his  discussion  of  two  works 
by  Van  der  Ast  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  (Basket  of  Fruits,  inv.  1992.51.1:  and 
Basket  of  Flowers,  inv.  1992.51.2)  that 
include  many  of  the  same  motifs  as  the 
ones  found  here. 

9.  As  a gauge  of  Van  der  Ast’s  growing 
status  as  a painter,  it  appears  that  the 
two  Washington  pictures  cited  in  note  8 
above  may  have  been  the  pair  noted  in 
an  inventory  made  in  the  early  1630s  of 
the  possessions  of  Frederik  Hendrik,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife,  Amalia 
van  Solms;  ibid.,  p.  5. 
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NOTES 

1.  His  name  appears  in  the  literature  in  a 
number  of  different  forms.  Alternative 
spellings  are  Bakhuysen,  Backhuisen, 
and  Bakhuizen. 

2.  There  is  considerable  confusion  over 
the  birth  date  of  the  artist,  with  many 


I-udolf  Backhuysen  is  considered  the  most  important  seascape  painter 
active  in  the  Dutch  Republic  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Born 
in  the  German  town  of  Emden  on  28  December  1630,  he  initially  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father,  Gerhard  Backhaus,  who  was  a scribe.  Moving 
with  his  family  to  Amsterdam  in  1649,  Backhuysen  continued  his  career 
as  a clerk,  specifically  in  the  employ  of  fellow  Emden  native  Guilielmo 
Bartolotti  van  den  Heuvel.  At  the  same  time  his  skills  in  penmanship 
were  opening  other  doors,  for  he  is  known  to  have  taught  writing  before 
becoming  a member  of  the  calligraphic  society  Kalligraphie  in  1656.  By 
then  Backhuysen  was  also  embarking  on  an  artistic  career  by  producing 
drawings  of  boats,  pen  schilderijen  (pen  paintings),  and  grisailles.  His  earli- 
est dated  painting  comes  from  1658,  and  five  years  later,  in  February  1663, 
he  joined  the  city’s  painters’  guild.3 

There  is  no  documentation  of  Backhuysen’s  training  as  a painter. 
Arnold  Houbraken  listed  Allart  van  Everdingen  (1621-1675)  and  Hendrick 
Dubbels  (1620/21-1676?)  as  his  teachers.4  In  addition,  the  paintings  and 
drawings  of  the  seascape  specialists  Willem  van  de  Velde  (1611-1693)  and 
especially  his  son  Willem  van  de  Velde  the  Younger  (1633-1707)  seem  to 
have  left  a strong  impression  on  Backhuysen.  Following  the  departure 
of  the  Van  de  Veldes  for  England  by  early  1673,  Backhuysen  was  able  to 
fill  the  void  they  left.  Fame  and  fortune  quickly  followed,  as  the  painter 
received  important  commissions  from  home  and  abroad.  Among  his 
patrons  were  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Backhuysen  is  best  known  for  his  large  marines  with  rough  water  and 
turbulent  skies.  Often  painted  on  a large  scale,  these  works  detail  ships 
at  peril  against  the  power  and  fury  of  nature.  The  artist  also  painted, 
although  less  successfully,  other  types  of  imagery  such  as  a few  biblical 
and  genre  scenes  and  portraits.  He  influenced  a generation  of  painters, 
among  them  Abraham  Stork  (1644-after  1704),  and  a number  of  docu- 
mented pupils.  His  artistic  reputation  declined  throughout  much  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  during  the  twentieth  century 
his  name  was  fully  resuscitated. 

By  the  time  of  his  death,  the  artist  had  married  four  times  and 
raised  a number  of  children.5  After  a long  illness,  Backhuysen  died  in 
his  adopted  city  of  Amsterdam.  His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Westerkerk 
on  17  November  1708.  '® 


biographers  listing  his  birth  as  taking 
place  in  late  1631.  This  conclusion  is 
based  on  misleading  information  in  the 
birth  registry  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Emden;  see  De  Beer  2002,  p.  30. 

3.  Ships  in  a Gathering  Storm,  1658,  oil  on 
canvas,  Museum  der  Bildenden  Kiinste, 


Leipzig,  inv.  781.  It  is  iilus.  in  ibid., 
p.  39-  FIG-  33- 

4.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2,  p.  237. 

5.  For  the  documents  concerning 
Backhuysen’s  wives  and  children, 
see  De  Beer  2002,  pp.  15-33. 
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Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast  cat.  3 


ships  in  a stormy  sea  orF  a coast  provides  the  viewer  with  a powerful 
and  chilling  reminder  of  how  vulnerable  ships  are  to  nature’s  fury.  The  poi- 
gnancy of  such  scenes  had  long  been  part  of  everyday  life  for  the  Dutch. 
The  nation’s  very  existence  was  linked  to  water,  its  economy  dependent  on 
shipping  and  trade,  and  its  security  guaranteed  by  a powerful  navy.1  In  the 
painting  the  life-and-death  struggle  against  the  elements  takes  center  stage. 
To  avoid  disaster,  the  sailors  on  the  storm-tossed  ships  have  turned  their 
sails  with  the  wind  to  evade  the  nearby  coastline.  Their  efforts  may  have  met 
with  success,  as  the  storm  appears  to  be  passing.  Still,  a barrel  and  pieces  of 
a broken  mast  floating  in  the  water  at  the  lower  left  remind  the  viewer  that 
the  threat  remains. 

Ludolf  Backhuysen,  the  painter  of  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast, 
had  become  the  undisputed  leader  of  this  genre  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Dutch  Republic.  Much  earlier,  however,  sea- 
storm  paintings,  identified  as  stormpjes,  had  become  an  established 
genre  within  the  country’s  history  of  marine  art.2  The  pictorial  tradition 
dates  even  earlier,  as  such  scenes  appeared  in  paintings  and  tapestry  de- 
signs during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  informative  essay  surveying 
Dutch  marine  art  of  the  seventeenth  century,  George  Keyes  touched  on 
the  genesis  of  this  theme:  “The  repertory  of  marine  subjects  developed 
by  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  evolved  from  mod- 
est origins.  Traditional  maritime  themes  fall  into  three  basic  categories: 
biblical,  mythological,  and  moralizing  subjects;  historical  events;  and  ships 
portraits.”3 

As  the  decades  passed,  and  in  keeping  with  tendencies  found  in  much 
of  the  art  produced  during  the  Dutch  Golden  Age,  secularization  and  grow- 
ing naturalism  were  incorporated  into  the  representation  of  such  imagery. 
For  example,  the  history-based  seascapes  by  Hendrick  Cornelisz.  Vroom 
(1566-1640),  the  recognized  father  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  marine  art, 
appear  somewhat  naive  and  mannered  when  compared  with  examples 
produced  by  Backhuysen  and  his  contemporaries  more  than  a half  century 
later.4 

In  both  style  and  imagery,  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast  represents 
one  of  the  concluding  chapters  in  the  pictorial  tradition  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  seascape.  During  a long  and  successful  career  that  saw  him 
claim  title  to  this  subject  matter,  Backhuysen  turned  to  compositions  that 
became  increasingly  daring  and  dramatic.  Enhanced  by  the  threatening 
nature  of  his  ominous  skies  and  turbulent  seas,  the  artist’s  late  style  also 
incorporates  a sharper,  more  contrasting  manner  to  heighten  the  visual 
impact.  These  elements  are  clearly  in  evidence  in  the  Raleigh  picture.  In 
addition,  a dated  drawing  of  1705  has  been  associated  with  the  painting,  re- 
inforcing the  suggested  date  for  the  work  of  between  about  1700  and  1705. 5 

Backhuysen  had,  in  fact,  occasionally  explored  the  theme  decades  earlier. 
For  example,  Ships  in  Distress  off  a Rocky  Coast  (fig.  3B)  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  carries  a date  of  1667.  This  dramatic  and  remarkably  well-preserved 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Monogram  on  back  of  flag  at  center  (in  reverse):  LB 

PROVENANCE 

Gloucestershire  Art  College,  Gloucester,  before  1990. 
Atlantis  Trust  by  1990;  (with  Trafalgar  Galleries, 
London,  on  behalf  of  the  Atlantis  Trust):  Museum 
purchase  in  1998. 

REFERENCES 

GBA  2000,  p.  88;  De  Beer  2002,  pp.  1 50-1 51 , 
fig.  187  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

A nearly  identical  copy  (fig.  3a),  Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam,  oil  on  canvas,  59 x 89  3/8  in. 

(150 x 227  cm),  inv.  A4856. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen  with  an  additional  loose  lining 
and  Mylar  interleaf.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with 
lead  white  dispersed  in  a drying  oil.  No  evidence 
of  a preparatory  stage  can  be  detected,  although  it 
does  appear  that  a dark  layer  is  present  over  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  picture  plane.  After  cleaning,  a gray 
band  about  1 1/2  inches  wide  was  revealed  along 
the  top  edge.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  2005  including  cleaning, 
revarnishing  with  low-molecular-weight  synthetic 
resin,  and  retouching. 
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Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast 

ca.  1700-1705 

Oil  on  canvas,  59  Vs  x 91  Vs  in. 

(151.4  x 231.4  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
(Robert  F.  Phifer  Bequest)  and 
Arthur  Leroy  and  Lila  Fisher 
Caldwell,  by  exchange,  98.13 


picture  already  shows  the  artist  combining  the  “billowing  clouds,  choppy 
seas,  and  strong  accents  of  light  and  dark”  that  mark  his  artistic  innova- 
tion and  genius.6  Yet  efforts  to  identify  a specific  event  for  the  composition 
have  proved  unsuccessful,  underscoring  the  idea  that  Backhuysen  typically 
avoided  historical  fact  in  his  paintings  of  ships  in  distress.7 

We  encounter  much  the  same  effect,  albeit  executed  in  the  artist’s  late 
painting  style,  in  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast.  As  with  the  Washington 
picture,  attempts  have  been  made  to  link  its  imagery  to  a specific  event.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  scene  depicts  the  men-of-war  Hollandia  and 
Ridderschap  during  a storm  between  1 and  3 March  1695  in  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.8  Although  the  large  ship  in  the  foreground  is  the  Ridderschap,  the 
overall  identification  of  the  1695  event  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.9  As  sug- 
gested, it  was  not  Backhuysen’s  practice  to  link  the  imagery  in  his  sea-storm 
pictures  to  actual  historical  subjects. 

Instead,  it  is  more  likely  the  work  was  commissioned  to  showcase  the 
power  of  nature  alongside  the  resourcefulness  of  the  sailors  who  struggled 
in  the  face  of  imminent  danger.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  to  what 
extent  symbolic  meaning  can  be  attached  to  such  scenes.  Lawrence  Goedde 
addressed  the  subject  in  his  excellent  discussion  of  tempest  paintings.  He 
noted  that  the  “pictorial  components  are  chosen  not  to  render  historical  fact 
and  topographical  information  but  to  evoke  the  beholder’s  empathy  with 
the  life  and  death  struggles  of  men  caught  in  the  midst  of  universal  anti- 
pathies in  the  remote  places  of  the  earth.”10 
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Such  a description  would  seem  to  apply  to  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a 
Coast.  Its  large  scale  and  low  vantage  point  have  the  effect  of  inserting  the 
onlooker  in  the  midst  of  high  waves  and  rain-filled  clouds  stretching  into 
the  distance.  Backhuysen  combined  realistic  and  more  imaginary  elements 
to  create  a composition  almost  theatrical  in  character.  Complex  shapes  and 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  heighten  the  drama,  as  do  the  massive 
waves  and  frothy  spray. 

Front  and  center,  the  Ridderschap,  nearly  obscured  by  dark  shadows  cast 
by  the  canopy  of  storm  clouds  overhead,  pitches  forward  into  a trough  of 
foaming  water.  Nearby,  the  other  ships  in  the  fleet,  both  the  warships  and 
the  merchant  vessels,  all  share  the  common  goal  of  escaping  the  squall 
that  threatens  to  capsize  them.11  At  least  one  of  the  ships  shows  damage,  as 
the  mainmast  of  the  boat  to  the  left  has  been  cut.  This  section  of  mast  is 
likely  the  object  floating  alongside  a barrel  at  lower  left.  As  with  nearly  all 
stormpjes,  questions  arise  whether  the  sailors  and  their  ships  will  survive  the 
forces  of  nature. 

The  fleet  struggles  within  sight  of  an  unidentified  coastline,  one  that 
stretches  diagonally  into  the  distance  from  the  far  right.  Windswept  trees 
appear  at  the  base  of  a high  bluff  at  the  far  right,  and  a single  building 
stands  watch  above  on  the  cliff.  The  main  feature  of  this  structure  is  its 
squat,  round  tower.  The  coastline  continues  diagonally  into  the  distance,  the 
landmass  separating  the  sea  from  the  sky  above.12 

Positioned  only  a short  distance  from  the  land,  the  ships  have  yet  to 
reach  the  relative  safety  of  deep  water.  The  direction  of  the  wind  also  sug- 
gests the  fleet  will  be  unable  to  reach  what  may  be  an  unseen  harbor  to  the 
right.  Perhaps  the  building  on  the  bluff  (a  truncated  lighthouse  or  ruined 
fortification?)  served  to  announce  the  entrance  to  safe  harbor.  Only  the  de- 
cisive actions  of  the  sailors,  a few  of  whom  can  be  seen  on  the  ships,  will 
ensure  the  safety  of  everyone.  While  the  vessels  seen  in  the  Raleigh  picture 
appear  considerably  less  vulnerable  than  their  counterparts  in  the  Washington 
painting  (fig.  3B),  the  outcome,  as  noted,  is  still  uncertain. 

A second  version  of  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast  (fig.  3A),  like  its 
counterpart  in  Raleigh,  also  surfaced  recently  from  relative  obscurity.13 
While  such  coincidences  understandably  prompt  warning  bells  about 
copies  or  forgeries,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  propose  that  neither 
is  other  than  what  has  been  suggested,  an  autograph  work  by  Backhuysen 
dating  to  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  stylistic  differences 
between  the  Amsterdam  and  Raleigh  versions  indicate  that  the  painter  de- 
cided to  alter  his  approach  slightly  when  he  painted  the  composition  for 
a second  time.  The  question  then  arises,  Which  of  the  two  pictures  is  the 
prime  version? 

In  a study  undertaken  by  W.  A.  Hayes,  and  largely  affirmed  by  Gerlinde 
de  Beer  in  her  monograph  on  the  artist,  it  was  determined  that  the  Raleigh 
version  probably  came  first,  as  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  Backhuysen’s 
known  style  and  manner  of  the  period.'4  According  to  Hayes,  “yours  [the 
Raleigh  version]  seems  to  be  painted  in  a sharper,  more  contrasting  manner 
as  opposed  to  the  Rijksmuseum  painting  which  is  much  softer  in  tone  and 


FIG.  3 A Ludolf  Backhuysen,  Ships  during  a Storm, 
ca.  1700-1705,  oil  on  canvas,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 
(©  2008  Rijksmuseum-Stichting,  Amsterdam) 


FIG.  3B  Ludolf  Backhuysen,  Ships  in  Distress  off  a Rocky  Coast. 
1667.  oil  on  canvas.  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.. 

Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund 
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NOTES 

1.  These  topics  are  addressed  in  nearly 
every  history  of  the  Netherlands,  among 
them  Charles  R.  Boxer's  aptly  titled  The 
Dutch  Seaborne  Empire  (Boxer  1970). 

2.  Earlier  in  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
diverse  artists  had  turned  to  the  theme, 
including  Paulus  Bril  (1554-1626), 

Bona ventura  Peeters  (1614-1652), 

Simon  de  Vlieger  (1601-1653),  and  Jacob 
Adriaensz.  Bellevois  (ca.  1620-1676). 

3.  Keyes  in  Minneapolis  1990,  p.  4. 

4.  See,  e.g.,  Vroom’s  1623  The  Arrival  in 
Vlissingen  of  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine, 
with  His  Consort  Elizabeth  Stuart,  29  April 
1613,  oil  on  canvas,  80  x 161  in.  (203  x 
409  cm),  Frans  Halsmuseum,  Haarlem, 
inv.  I-346. 

5.  The  drawing,  Ships  in  a Storm,  pen  and 
black  ink,  6 x 7 5/s  in.  (1 5 x 19.3  cm), 
Museum  Narodowe,  Danzig,  carries  the 
inscription  LBakhusius  Fecit  1705.  in 
Amsterd.  For  an  illus.,  see  De  Beer  2002, 
p.  150,  fig.  186  (b-w). 

6.  Wheelock  1995,  p.  15. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

8.  This  identification  seems  to  have  first 
been  suggested  by  the  Dutch  art  dealer 


contrast.”  Its  “style  and  manner  seem  to  be  exactly  what  we  identify  with 
the  painter.”  The  author  was  particularly  struck  by  the  differences  in  detail 
between  the  two  works. 

For  example,  if  we  look  closely  at  the  coast  in  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  both  paintings  we  notice  that  your  painting  is  richer  in 
feeling  and  more  carefully  painted.  Yet  more  revealing,  I feel,  is 
a comparison  of  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  centre  right.  The  one 
in  the  Rijksmuseum  painting  seems  to  carry  more  rigging  than 
is  strictly  necessary,  especially  around  the  main  mast,  where 
the  topsail  is  blowing  leeward.  The  rigging  of  the  ship  in  your 
painting  is  much  closer  to  the  way  in  which  Backhuysen  has 
treated  the  rigging  of  ships  in  other  storm  paintings.'5 

To  further  assess  whether  Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast  represents 
the  initial  version  of  the  composition,  conservators  recently  completed  an 
overdue  cleaning  of  the  picture.  One  can  now  see  with  greater  clarity  the 
subtle  details  Backhuysen  brought  to  this  powerful  example  of  a storm 
painting  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  appear  to  confirm 
its  prime  status.'6 7 8 


Rob  Kattenburg,  who,  in  1988,  sold  a 
painting  of  the  same  composition  to  the 
Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam  (fig.  3A). 
This  identification  had  been  used  in  a 
Backhuysen  catalogue  in  1985,  when 
the  picture  while  still  in  the  hands  of 
Kattenburg;  Amsterdam  1985,  p.  59, 
cat.  S33. 

9.  This  identification  is  untenable  because 
it  centers  on  the  incorrect  assumption 
that  both  the  Ridderschap  and  the 
Hollandia  sailed  together  during  the 
period  in  question.  Inconsistencies 

in  the  colors  of  the  flags  flown  by  the 
Rear  Admiral  of  the  Maze  onboard 
the  Ridderschap  further  distance  the 
composition  from  representing  an 
actual  event.  W.  A.  Hayes  (report  from 
the  Rijksbureau  voor  Kunsthistorische 
Documentatie  dated  1998  and  on  file 
at  the  Museum)  provided  convincing 
arguments  against  the  earlier 
identification  of  the  scene. 

10.  Goedde  1989,  p.  108. 

11.  The  merchant  ships  appear  to  be  flutes. 
These  cargo  ships  were  central  to  the 
Dutch  success  in  overseas  trade.  As 
Wheelock  noted  in  his  discussion  of  the 
Washington  painting  (fig.  3B),  many  of 
these  fleets  of  merchant  ships  claimed 


Hoorn  as  their  home.  The  Ridderschap 
flies  the  flag  of  this  important  Zuider 
Zee  port  city. 

12.  Due  to  the  character  of  the  landmass, 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  dunes 

are  represented  in  the  distance. 
Nevertheless,  the  inclusion  of  the 
bluff  on  the  right  is  inconsistent  with 
a characteristically  Dutch  coastal 
landscape. 

13.  It  is  likely  that  this  painting,  rather  than 
the  one  in  Raleigh,  appeared  at  auction 
in  Amsterdam  in  1947  (Mak  van  Waay, 

21  February  1947,  lot  1557).  Before  its 
acquisition  by  the  Rijksmuseum,  it  was 
with  the  Dutch  dealer  Rob  Kattenburg  in 
the  mid-1980s  (see  note  8 above). 

14.  See  Hayes  report  (note  9 above);  and 
De  Beer  2002,  pp.  150-151. 

15.  Hayes  report. 

16.  The  painting  was  cleaned  by  associate 
conservator  Noelle  Ocon  in  the 
Museum’s  conservation  laboratory 

in  2007. 
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NOTES 

1.  Because  Van  Bassen  was  not 
from  Delft,  as  a “foreigner”  he  was 
required  to  pay  a guild  entrance 
fee  of  twelve  guilders  rather  than 
the  six  paid  by  locals. 

2.  Van  Bassen,  for  example,  seems  to 
have  used  a print  by  Mattaus  Greuter, 
after  a design  by  Carlo  Maderno,  of 
the  facade  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  for 
a painting  of  the  same  subject  signed 
and  dated  1623,  in  Statens  Museum 
for  Kunst,  Copenhagen,  canvas, 

5 5 Vs  x 74  3/4.  in.  ( 1 40  x 1 90  cm) , 
inv.  Spengler  355. 

3.  The  combination  of  fantasy  and 
reality  prompted  Liedtke  1982,  p.  22, 
to  identify  this  type  of  imagery  as 
“the  realistic  imaginary  church." 

4.  For  a discussion  of  the  market  for 
such  items  in  Delft,  see  New  York 
and  London  2001,  esp.  Bok’s  essay, 
pp.  196-210. 

5.  For  a brief  overview  of  Van  Bassen’s 
architectural  projects,  see  Vermet 
1996,  p.  353. 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  life  and  training  of  Bartholomeus 
(Barthold)  van  Bassen.  The  first  document  concerning  the  artist  is  his 
entry  in  1613  into  the  Delft  St.  Luke’s  Guild,  where  he  is  listed  as  a “painter 
by  occupation.”  Because  of  his  interest  in  the  type  of  architectural  painting 
that  had  strong  roots  in  Flanders,  earlier  scholars  assumed  he  was  born 
and  trained  in  Antwerp.  A more  plausible  theory  centers  on  the  possibility 
that  Van  Bassen  was  the  grandson  of  Bartolt  Ernst  van  Bassen,  a clerk 
of  the  court  of  Holland  in  The  Hague,  thus  making  him  a native  of  the 
Northern  Netherlands. 

Van  Bassen’s  earliest  known  picture  dates  to  1614,  the  year  after  he 
joined  the  guild  in  Delft.1  His  early  style  and  interest  in  church  interiors 
resemble  those  of  a number  of  Flemish  architectural  painters,  including 
Hendrick  van  Steenwijck  (ca.  1580-1649),  Pieter  Neeffs  (ca.  1590-before 
1656),  and  especially  Hendrick  Aertsz.  (d.  1603?).  He  also  drew  inspiration 
from  architectural  prints  of  Hans  Vredeman  de  Vries  (1527-after  1604), 
Sebastiano  Serlio  (1475-1564),  and  others.2  In  1622  he  joined  The  Hague’s 
Guild  of  St.  Luke,  becoming  a deken  (dean)  in  1636  and  serving  as  its 
hoofdman  (headman)  that  year  and  again  in  1640.  It  was  also  in  The 
Hague  on  28  January  1624  that  he  married  Aeltje  Pieters  van  Gilst. 

Years  later,  their  son  Aernout  married  Adriana,  the  daughter  of  the 
Italianate  landscape  painter  Cornelis  van  Poelenburch  (1594-1667). 

Van  Bassen  specialized  in  painting  both  imaginary  and  existing  church 
interiors  and  Renaissance-style  palace  interiors  and  porticos.3  In  anticipa- 
tion of  his  later  work  as  an  architect,  his  compositions  depend  heavily  on 
the  precise  and  correct  use  of  perspective,  as  well  as  great  accuracy  in  his 
depiction  of  architectural  details  and  furnishings.  He  also  employed 
others  to  paint  staffage  figures,  including  Esaias  van  den  Velde  (q.v.), 

Frans  Francken  the  Younger  (1581-1642),  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  (q.v.),  and 
Cornelis  Poelenburch.  Although  Van  Bassen’s  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  early  art  biographers,  his  pictures  seem  to  have  been  in  great  demand 
by  enlightened  collectors  of  luxury  objects  in  The  Hague  and  Delft.4 

From  1630  onward  Van  Bassen’s  activities  as  an  architect  consumed  much 
of  his  time.  He  received  commissions  from  Count  Palatine  Frederick  V and 
Prince  Frederick  Hendrik  during  the  early  1630s,  and  in  1634  he  took  part 
in  the  restoration  of  the  town  hall  of  Arnhem.5  In  1639  he  was  appointed 
stadboumeester  (city  architect)  in  The  Hague,  a post  he  held  until  1652. 

Van  Bassen  died  a few  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  was  buried 
on  28  November  1652  in  the  Jacobskerk  at  The  Hague.  There  are  no  docu- 
ments identifying  pupils,  but  it  seems  that  Gerrit  Houckgeest  (1600-1661) 
trained  with  Van  Bassen.  ' 5 
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cat.  4 Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters 

FIGURES  BY  ESAIAS  VAN  DEN  VELDE 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  on  base  of  cupboard  at  lower  right: 

B.  van  Bassen. 

PROVENANCE 

(Sale,  Bukowski.  Stockholm,  29-30  March  1927,  lot 
50).  (Sale,  Bukowski,  Stockholm,  24-26  October 
1945,  lot  104).  (Sale,  Stockholms  Auktionsverk, 
Stockholm,  11  April  1984,  lot  585).  (Sale,  Galerie 
Koller.  Zurich.  20-22  March  1996,  lot  25);  (with 
Raphael  Vails  Ltd.,  London);  (with  Pieter  De  Boer, 
Amsterdam);  (with  Jack  Kilgore  & Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York);  Museum  purchase  in  1998. 

EXHIBITION 

New  York  and  London  2001,  cat.  7. 

REFERENCES 

Keyes  1984,  cat.  XXVI,  pp.  90. 178,  pi.  549;  Scheffer 
1985,  cat.  69;  Briels  1987,  p.  294,  fig.  566  (b-w); 
Beaujean  1992-1995,  pp.  87. 89.  fig.  17  (b-w);  GBA 
1999,  p.  97;  Ruger  2001,  p.  22,  fig.  14  (color),  p.  25, 
illus.  (color);  Beaujean  2001,  pp.  50, 248,  fig.  25; 

New  York  and  London  2001,  pp.  17, 51, 75, 74, 77, 
157, 142, 152, 222, 277, 520, 551, 578;  Franits  2004, 
p.  86,  fig.  85  (b-w),  p.  87;  Keyes  2004,  p.  21  note  5; 
Kolfin  2005,  p.  104,  pi.  2 (color);  Ruger  and  Billinge 
2005,  p.  57,  pi.  7 (color),  fig.  22  (detail  b-w),  p.  58. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  oak  panel  that 
has  not  been  thinned  or  cradled.  A bright  white 
ground  and  a gray  underpainting  are  visible  through 
losses  in  the  paint  layer.  Infrared  reflectography  shows 
that  the  artist  used  an  extensive  underdrawing  to 
assist  in  planning  the  perspective  of  the  interior  with 
reserves  left  for  the  figural  groups  at  left  and  center. 

A single  vanishing  point  with  associated  compass 
hole  can  be  detected  in  the  fireplace.  X-radiography 
and  ultraviolet/visible  illumination  show  numerous 
scattered  losses.  The  varnish  consists  of  natural 
and  synthetic  resins  that  have  been  selectively 
reduced.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  conservation  since  it  was  accessioned. 


the  museum  purchased  its  first  Dutch  architectural  interior  when 
it  acquired  Bartholomeus  van  Bassen’s  stunning  Renaissance  Interior  with 
Banqueters  in  1998.  The  painting  represents  one  of  the  artist’s  earliest  and 
most  important  interiors  of  this  type,  and  such  a work  would  have  been 
a luxury  item  among  Van  Bassen’s  enlightened  clientele  in  Delft  and  The 
Hague.1  Considering  that  the  figures  in  the  composition  were  painted  by 
Esaias  van  den  Velde  (q.v.),  the  picture  also  reveals  information  about  Van 
Bassen’s  working  methods  within  the  broader  development  of  architectural 
painting  in  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters  shows  a richly  appointed  domes- 
tic space.  Although  most  of  Van  Bassen’s  domestic  interiors  incorporate 
open  doorways,  porches,  or  other  architectural  elements  that  provide  lateral 
and/or  a rear  entry  into  such  rooms  (fig.  4A),  here  he  rejected  this  format. 
Instead,  viewers  occupy  the  only  point  of  entry  into  the  enclosed  space  and, 
in  doing  so,  are  immediately  forced  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
room  and  its  inhabitants.  One  discovers  a comparatively  narrow  but  deep 
space  capped  by  a high  ceiling  composed  of  heavy  Renaissance-style  wooden 
coffers.  To  the  right,  a massive  interior  portico  extends  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  composition.2  This  architectural  motif  features  two  large  faux-marble 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  surmounted  by  a heavy  entablature.3 

With  the  exception  of  the  figures  and  animals,  nearly  everything  within 
the  composition  is  carefully  aligned  with  the  linear  perspective  of  the 
space — the  walls,  molding,  window  frames  and  door,  furnishings,  fireplace 
mantel,  floor  tiles,  and  even  the  framed  pictures  and  the  triptych  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room.4  An  infrared  reflectogram  of  the  work  (fig.  4B)  captures 
the  complex  and  detailed  underdrawing  of  the  room’s  linear  perspective 
system.  It  varies  from  the  perspective  system  found  in  many  of  Van  Bassen’s 
other  works  in  that  the  vanishing  point  falls  to  the  left  of  center,  possibly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  picture’s  early  date.  This  asymmetry  energizes  the  often 
hard  and  formulaic  perspectives  seen  in  many  of  Van  Bassen’s  interiors. 

Unlike  the  artist’s  church  interiors  that  depend  more  directly  on 
Flemish  prototypes,  domestic  interiors  of  the  type  shown  here  can  be  linked 
to  slightly  earlier  Dutch  painting  traditions  that  in  turn  build  on  Flemish 
examples.  Pictures  by  Paulus  Vredeman  de  Vries,  who  often  collaborated 
with  David  Vinckboons  during  their  shared  period  of  activity  in  Amsterdam, 
likely  provided  inspiration.  Their  Interior  with  Figures  Making  Music  (fig.  4c) 
dating  to  about  1610  is  representative  of  this  approach.  It  shows  merry- 
makers in  an  elaborate  Renaissance  interior,  one  that  extends  far  into  depth 
through  a doorway.5  This  painting  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Van  Bassen’s 
picture  painted  about  a decade  later.  Common  to  both  works,  for  example, 
are  their  basic  compositional  formats  and  detailed  perspective  systems  and 
some  of  the  architectural  and  decorative  motifs.  Even  the  activities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  room  seem  to  resonate  with  each  other. 
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Such  ostentatious  interiors  ultimately  reflect  Flemish  roots,  especially 
examples  by  Paulus’s  father,  the  peripatetic  Hans  Vredeman  de  Vries 
(1527-after  1604),  Hendrick  Aertsz.  (d.  1603?),  and  others.  Typically,  the 
architecture  represents  the  primary  subject  of  their  pictures,  with  small- 
scale  figures,  regardless  of  whatever  meaning  they  may  convey,  dwarfed  by 
their  surroundings.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Dirckvan  Delen  (1604/5-1671), 
the  other  leading  Dutch  painter  of  domestic  palace  architecture,  who  was 
active  in  Arnemuiden  near  Middelburg.  Architectural  paintings  by  Van  Delen 
also  tie  him  to  the  De  Vries  tradition  and,  in  a few  examples  after  1628,  to 
Van  Bassen,  from  whom  he  borrowed  motifs.6  Unlike  the  compositions  by 
Van  Bassen,  however,  the  figures  in  Van  Delen’s  domestic  interiors  tend  to 
be  larger  in  scale,  making  his  pictures  straddle  the  line  between  genre  and 
architectural  scenes.7  In  addition,  his  palette  is  lighter  and  more  colorful. 

Palace  interiors  by  both  Van  Delen  and  Van  Bassen  have  been  inter- 
preted in  various  ways,  and  Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters  is  no  excep- 
tion. Another  look  at  the  painting  shows  many  motifs  fraught  with  possible 
meaning.  At  the  heavy  oak  sideboard  on  the  right,  a hatless  servant  stands 
before  an  array  of  expensive  serving  pieces.  These  objects  are  carefully  dis- 
played in  four  tiers  on  a white  linen  cloth.  Gilt  pokals,  platters,  and  roemers 
that  snugly  fit  in  their  intricately  detailed  holders  are  among  the  precious 
items  on  display.  Equally  representative  of  conspicuous  consumption  is 
the  peahen  pie  the  servant  will  soon  present  to  the  merrymakers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Elsewhere,  meaning  can  be  attached  to  many  of 


Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters 

ca.  1618-1622 

Oil  on  panel,  22  Vs  x 34  1A  in.  (57.5  x 87  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  given  in  honor  of  Harriet 
Dubose  Kenan  Gray  by  her  son  Thomas  S.  Kenan  III; 
and  from  Arthur  Leroy  and  Lila  Fisher  Caldwell, 
by  exchange,  98.3 
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FIG.  4B  Infrared  reflectogram  of  cat.  4 


the  composition’s  other  objects,  among  them  the  cushion  on  the  steps  as  a 
symbol  of  comfort  and  lassitude,  and  the  playing  cards  as  a representation 
of  gambling  and  chance.  Especially  revealing  is  the  presence  of  the  various 
animals  in  the  foreground.  As  has  been  explained: 

The  company  also  includes  a dog,  a monkey,  and  a parrot.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  these  animals,  which  frequently  occur  in  Van 
Bassen’s  palace  interiors,  carry  symbolic  significance:  among 
other  qualities,  loyalty  is  characteristic  of  the  dog;  vanity  and  lust 
are  associated  with  the  monkey,  and  an  ability  to  imitate  is  a talent 
of  the  parrot.8 

Nevertheless,  these  largely  negative  associations  run  counter  to  the  fact 
that,  like  many  of  the  objects  portrayed  on  the  sideboard,  the  painting  itself 
constituted  a luxury  object  for  the  cultivated  collector  who  owned  it.9 

What  roles  do  the  individuals  shown  in  the  composition  play,  and  how 
might  their  behavior  contribute  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  work’s 
possible  messages?  On  the  left,  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  their  equally 
fashionable  female  companions  speak  in  quiet  tones  while  awaiting  their 
meal.  In  contrast  to  their  actions,  two  women  and  especially  the  man  in  the 
foreground  are  much  more  unruly.10  The  young  man’s  compromised  situa- 
tion could  be  blamed  on  youthful  indiscretion,  but  it  seems  clear  that  only 
the  actions  of  the  women  will  keep  him  from  falling  out  of  his  chair. 

Whether  the  nearby  wine  cooler,  cards,  and  oyster  shells  refer  to  his 
sobriety,  luck,  and  libido — one  can  argue  he  has  an  erection — it  is  certainly  no 
coincidence  that  the  painting  on  the  rear  wall  at  the  composition’s  vanish- 
ing point  shows  a vastly  different  scene  of  “adoration.”11  The  central  panel 
of  this  triptych  shows  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  right  panel 
shows  the  Crucifixion,  representing  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  our  sins.12  Because 
of  the  religious  subject,  which  creates  an  obvious  tension  within  Van  Bas- 
sen’s painting,  Jan  Briels  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  male  figure 
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FIG.  4C  Paulus  Vredeman  de  Vries  and  David  Vinckboons,  Interior  with  Figures  Making  Music. 
ca.  1610.  oil  on  panel,  Bayerische  Staatsgemaldesammlungen,  Munich 

in  the  foreground  is  the  biblical  Prodigal  Son  squandering  his  birthright.'3 
Ultimately,  this  young  man  will  have  to  account  for  the  consequences  of  h is 
wasteful  living. 

This  strongly  moralizing  interpretation  of  the  scene,  as  suggested  above, 
needs  to  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt,  for  it  appears  to  condemn  the  affluent 
classes  who  bought  Van  Bassen’s  paintings.  A different,  equally  plausible, 
conclusion  was  reached  by  Axel  Riiger.  Rather  than  emphasizing  overindul- 
gence and  idle  pleasure,  perhaps  the  message  is  better  stated  as  representing 
“no  more  than  just  a gentle  moralizing  nudge.”'4 

One  should  not  assume  that  such  pictures  were  meant  only  to 
teach  the  viewer  a lesson,  however.  They  were,  rather,  laboriously 
produced  luxury  items  for  a small  class  of  sophisticated  patrons 
who  appreciated  the  tension  between  the  disorder  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  orderliness  of  the  perspectival  construction  and 
the  meticulous  detail.'5 

The  figures  in  Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters  were  supplied  by 
Esaias  van  den  Velde  (q.v.) , one  of  a number  of  artists  who  provided  staffage 
for  Van  Bassen.'6  Technical  examination  of  the  picture  shows  that  the  two 
worked  closely  together  in  its  execution.'7  After  Van  Bassen  constructed  the 
architectural  setting  by  means  of  a complex  underdrawing,  he  blocked  in 
the  various  shapes,  leaving  blank  spaces  for  the  figures.  Van  den  Velde  then 
inserted  the  merrymakers,  before  returning  it  to  Van  Bassen  to  complete 
the  details. 

The  working  relationship  between  the  two  painters  may  also  provide 
clues  to  dating  the  picture.  The  question  of  date  largely  centers  on  whether 
it  was  completed  before  or  after  Van  Bassen’s  earliest  known  signed  and 
dated  palace  interior  of  1622  ( Palace  Interior  with  Dives  and  Lazarus,  private 
collection).'8  After  moving  from  Delft,  Bartholomeus  van  Bassen  joined  the 
guild  in  The  Hague  in  1622,  the  same  city  Esaias  van  den  Velde  had  called 
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NOTES 

1.  For  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
artistic  production  and  its  market  in 
Delft  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
see  New  York  and  London  2001 . 

2.  It  has  been  rightly  suggested  that  many 
of  the  architectural  features  found  in  Van 
Bassen’s  interiors  are  taken  from  pattern 
books  published  by  Sebastiano  Serlio 
(H75-1564)- 

3.  The  heavily  veined  marble  columns  were 
a favorite  of  Van  Bassen,  as  they  reappear 
in  a number  of  his  paintings. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  triptych  discussed 

below,  the  other  paintings  within 

paintings  include  three  landscapes 

with  figures  in  the  farthest  reaches 

of  the  room,  an  unidentified  history 

painting  above  the  mantel  to  the  right, 

a flower  still  life  in  the  manner  of 
Balthasar  van  der  Ast  (q.v.),  and,  closest 

to  the  viewer,  a painting  of  unknown 

subject  almost  entirely  obscured  by  one 

of  the  columns.  According  to  Keyes  1984, 

p.  90,  “the  pendant  landscapes  flanking 

this  triptych  contain  a lone  shepherd 

tending  his  flock  and  two  travelers  in  a 

rocky  landscape.  The  easy  living  of  the 

carousers  numbs  them  to  the  world  of 

the  spirit;  their  wanton  disregard  for 

salvation  guarantees  their  perdition.” 


home  since  1618.  Dating  Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters  to  1622  or 
shortly  thereafter  has  merit,  especially  from  a logistical  standpoint.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Delft  and  The  Hague  are  just  a few  miles 
apart.  Taking  geography  into  account,  Riiger  has  convincingly  argued  for 
an  earlier  date.  He  points  out  the  clothing  worn  by  the  merrymakers  dates 
to  about  1618-1620,  and  that  the  comparatively  simple  perspective  system 
used  in  the  painting  is  characteristic  of  this  earlier  date.'9  Based  on  his  argu- 
ments, a date  of  about  1618-1622  has  been  assigned  to  Renaissance  Interior 
with  Banqueters. 

This  is  an  important  example  of  the  kind  of  painting  by  Van  Bassen 
and  an  early  generation  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  architectural  painters 
that  had  an  enormous  impact  on  later  artistic  developments  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, especially  in  Delft  and  The  Hague.  There  is  a general  consensus 
that  the  architectural  painter  Gerrit  Houckgeest  (1600-1661)  trained  with 
Van  Bassen.  Afterward  Houckgeest  and  his  colleagues  Emanuel  de  Witte 
(1617-1691/92)  and  Hendrick  van  Vliet  (ca.  1611-1675)  would  largely  reinvent 
architectural  painting  near  midcentury  in  Delft.4 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 20  Thus,  it  was  through 
Houckgeest  that  the  accomplishments  of  Hans  and  Paulus  Vredeman  de 
Vries  and  Bartholomeus  van  Bassen,  among  others,  can  be  linked  to  the 
timeless  interiors  generated  in  Delft  by  Pieter  de  Hooch  (q.v.)  and  Johannes 
Vermeer  (1632-1675)  during  the  late  1650s.  f 


5.  Some  scholars  have  attributed  the 
Munich  painting  and  a similar  one 
now  in  a Paris  private  collection  (panel, 
16  Vs  x 26  Vs  in.  [41  x 67  cm],  illus. 
[color]  in  Amsterdam  1993a,  cat.  285, 
p.  242)  to  Van  Bassen. 

6.  Vermet  1996b,  voi.  8,  pp.  662-663. 

Also  see  Liedtke  1970  for  a discussion 
surveying  the  sources  of  imaginary 
architectural  painting  from  Vredeman 
de  Vries  to  Dirck  van  Delen. 

7.  Like  Van  Bassen,  Van  Delen  also 
employed  others  to  paint  the  figures 
in  his  works,  including  Dirck  Hals 
(1591-1656). 

8.  New  York  and  London  2001 , p.  226. 

9.  See  note  1 above. 

10.  Keyes  1984,  p.  90,  fig.  50,  suggested  that 
this  grouping  comes  from  a print  dated 

1 597  by  Gillis  van  Breen  after  Karel  van 
Mander,  entitled  Revelers. 

11.  The  wine  cooler,  cards,  and  oyster  shells 
(and  not  eggshells,  as  one  researcher 
suggested)  are  well-established  motifs 
that  through  their  symbolism  cast  a very 
negative  light  on  the  character  of  the 
young  man. 

12.  Beaujean  1992-1993,  pp.  87-89,  figs. 

17,  18,  suggests  that  a print  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Boetius 


a Bolswert  after  Abraham  Bloemaert 
served  as  a model  for  the  central  panel 
in  Van  Bassen’s  picture. 

13.  Briels  1987,  p.  291. 

14.  Riiger  2001,  p.  23. 

15.  Riiger  in  New  York  and  London 
2001,  p.  226. 

16.  In  addition  to  Van  den  Velde,  others 
who  provided  figures  for  Van  Bassen 
were  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  (q.v.),  Frans 
Francken  the  Younger  (1581-1642),  and 
his  son’s  future  father-in-law,  Comelis 
Poelenburch  (1594-1667).  Although 
Van  den  Velde  did  not  normally  sign 
his  collaborations  with  Van  Bassen,  a 
1626  inventory  cited  by  Keyes  1984, 

p.  87,  lists  “a  Banquet  [by  Van  Bassen] 
in  which  Esaias  van  de  Velde  painted 
the  figures,”  valued  at  1 50  guilders.  This 
amount  represents  a large  sum  for  a 
painting. 

17.  See  Riiger  and  Billinge  2005, 
esp.  pp.  37-38. 

18.  Faust  Gallery,  London,  in  1973; 
illus.  in  Keyes  1984,  pl.  351. 

19.  New  York  and  London  2001,  p.  22. 

By  contrast,  Keyes  1984,  cat.  XXVI, 
p.  178,  dated  the  picture  “to  the  early 
to  mid  1620s.” 

20.  For  a discussion  of  this  topic,  see 
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Gerrit  Adriaensz.  Berckheyde  was  baptized  in  Haarlem  on  6 June  1638, 
the  sixth  child  of  the  butcher  Adriaen  Joppen  Berckheyde  and  Cornelia 
Gerrets.  Documentation  regarding  the  life  of  the  painter  is  meager.' 

It  is  assumed  he  apprenticed  with  his  older  brother  Job  Berckheyde 
(1630-1693),  with  whom  he  traveled  up  the  Rhine  in  Germany  at  an 
unspecified  date  in  the  1650s.2  Based  on  the  evidence  of  site  drawings 
(used  by  the  artist  as  a source  for  later  paintings),  the  two  brothers  spent 
time  in  Cologne,  Bonn,  Mannheim,  and  Heidelberg.  In  Heidelberg,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Karl  Ludwig  (d.  1680),  who 
employed  them  as  court  painters.  Arnold  Houbraken  suggests  the  brothers 
had  difficulty  adjusting  to  court  life.  Nevertheless,  each  received  a gold 
medal  as  a reward  from  the  Elector  Palatine.3  At  some  point,  the  artists 
were  given  permission  to  return  to  Haarlem.4 

Their  homecoming  took  place  sometime  before  the  summer  of  1660, 
for  on  27  July  of  that  year  Gerrit  registered  as  a member  of  the  painters’ 
guild  of  St.  Luke.  The  lives  of  Gerrit  and  his  brother  Job  continued  to  be 
intertwined  in  the  following  years.  In  Haarlem,  the  bachelors  shared  a 
house  and  most  likely  a studio,5  and  both  became  members  of  the  rhetori- 
cian society  De  Wijngaardranken.  Job  died  in  November  1693,  followed  by 
Gerrit  on  10  June  1698.  The  circumstances  of  Gerrit’s  death  are  unusual, 
for  he  was  “reported  to  have  drowned  in  the  Brouwersvaart  after  leaving  a 
tavern  and  taking  a shortcut  through  the  garden  of  Alexander  Vos.”6  Four 
days  later,  the  painter  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Haarlem’s  St.  Janskerk. 

Berckheyde’s  entry  into  Haarlem’s  painters’  guild  in  1660  coincided 
with  the  period  when  cityscape  painting  was  gaining  popularity  as  an 
independent,  albeit  short-lived,  genre  in  the  Dutch  Republic.7  During  his 
career  he  specialized  almost  exclusively  in  town  views,  first  in  Haarlem 
and  later  in  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague.  While  his  subject  matter  often 
overlapped  that  of  his  brother,  Gerrit  was  unquestionably  the  more 
innovative  and  productive  of  the  two.  Besides  the  obvious  influence  of 
Job  Berckheyde,  Gerrit,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  works  executed  by  his  fellow  townsman  Pieter  Saenredam 
(i597-i665),  by  topographical  representations  on  the  borders  on  maps, 
and  by  printed  city  views  often  found  in  books  devoted  to  town  histories.8 
Beginning  with  his  first  signed  and  dated  pictures  from  1661,  Gerrit 
skillfully  manipulated  light  and  space  to  heighten  the  visual  effect  of  the 
specific  chosen  site — most  often  open  public  places  like  the  Grote  Markt 
in  Haarlem  and  the  Dam  Square  in  Amsterdam.  His  use  of  contrasting 
light  and  shadow  suggests  additional  influence  from  the  art  of  Emanuel 
de  Witte  (ca.  1616-1691/92). 9 
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Gerrit  often  repeated  his  painted  compositions,  many  of  which  derived 
from  a single  drawing.  Because  these  replicas  were  sometimes  separated 
by  years,  they  show  how  little  his  style  changed.  The  artist’s  feeling  for 
texture  and  color,  especially  “subdued  reds,  blues,  blacks,  browns  and 
greens,  roses,  pinks,  ivories,  pearly  grays  with  occasional  yellow  and 
orange  accent  notes,”10  and  a strong  sense  of  pattern  are  hallmarks  of  his 
oeuvre.  Often  identified  as  a classicist  because  of  his  painstaking,  detailed 
technique,  Berckheyde  was  nevertheless  prone  to  exaggerate  scale  and 
isolate  buildings  by  means  of  light  and  shadow.  In  this  regard,  his  works 
reveal  a certain  abstraction  that  accords  with  a modern  sensibility. 

Like  his  brother,  Gerrit  Berckheyde  had  no  documented  students  and 
few  followers.  He  did,  however,  employ  others  to  paint  staffage  in  some 
of  his  pictures.  Among  the  figure  specialists  he  used  were  Johan  van 
Huchtenburg,  Dirck  Maas,  and  Johannes  Lingelbach.  W 


NOTES 


1.  See  Van  Thiel-  Stroman  in  Haarlem 
2006a,  pp.  105-106,  for  the  most 
complete  biography  of  the  artist. 


3.  The  Haarlem  poet  Frans  Snellinx 
referred  to  these  medals  in  a poem 


he  wrote  describing  painted  portraits 
of  the  two  brothers.  Van  Thiel-Stroman 


7.  Besides  Berckheyde,  the  most 

important  contributor  to  this  tradition 
was  the  Amsterdam  painter  Jan  van 
der  Heyden  (1637-1712).  Pictures  by 
Gerrit  Berckheyde  have  been  confused 
for  examples  by  Van  der  Heyden, 
including  cat.  5. 


2.  The  trip  to  Germany  could  have  taken 
place  much  earlier  in  the  decade, 
perhaps  just  before  or  shortly  after  Job’s 
entry  in  the  Haarlem  painters’  guild  on 
10  March  1654.  See  Lawrence  1991, 
pp.  22-25,  f°r  a discussion  of  the 
possible  dates  for  the  German  trip. 


4.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  192. 


5.  An  unmarried  sister,  Aechje,  also  lived  in 
the  house. 


provides  a translation  in  Haarlem 
2006a,  p.  105. 


8.  For  example,  prints  of  Haarlem  found 


in  the  city’s  history  by  Samuel  Ampzing 


(Ampzing  1628)  seem  to  have  greatly 
influenced  Berckheyde;  see  Lawrence 
!99i,pp.  29-31. 


6.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  197. 


9.  Lawrence  1991,  p.  41. 


10.  Amsterdam  and  Toronto  1977,  p.  2 7. 
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The  Fish  Market  and  the  Grote  Kerk  at  Haarlem 


CAT.  5 


with  the  exception  of  the  fish  market  seen  in  the  foreground, 
Haarlem’s  town  square  appears  today  much  as  it  did  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (fig.  5A).  The  towering  north  transept  of  the  late  Gothic  Grote  Kerk 
(St.  Bavo’s)  appears  on  the  left,  the  step-gabled  houses  flank  the  square 
to  the  right,  and  the  city’s  distinctive  town  hall  stands  in  the  distanced  A 
variety  of  daily  events  unfolds:  a woman  pumps  water  from  the  public 
well,  shoppers  make  their  selections  from  the  catch  of  the  day,  and  well- 
dressed  burghers  converse  among  themselves.3  Thus,  within  a single  image, 
Gerrit  Berckheyde  skillfully  integrated  religious,  civic,  economic,  and  social 
elements  of  everyday  life  in  this  important  Dutch  city. 

This  masterful  portrait  of  Haarlem’s  main  square  seen  from  the 
Klokhuisplein  (Belfry  Square)  is  a representative  example  of  the  flourish- 
ing genre  of  town  views  that  found  favor  with  artists  and  collectors  after 
midcentury.  The  two  painters  most  closely  associated  with  this  genre  are 
Berckheyde  and  Jan  van  der  Heyden  (1637-1712),  the  artist  to  whom  The 
Fish  Market  and  the  Grote  Kerk  at  Haarlem  was  previously  attributed.  Civic 
self-awareness  and  an  awakening  national  pride  contributed  to  the  genre’s 
short-lived  popularity  at  this  time,  but  such  imagery  owed  an  equal  debt  to 
earlier  traditions  in  Dutch  art.  The  town  views  executed  by  cartographers 
and  makers  of  topographical  prints,  for  example,  had  long  appeared  in  city 
histories  and  as  border  decoration  on  maps.4  Particularly  relevant  to  the 
painting’s  composition  is  an  etching  (fig.  5B)  by  Jan  van  de  Velde  II  (ca. 
1593-1641)  based  on  a drawing  by  the  architectural  painter  Pieter  Saenredam 
(1597-1665). 5 The  print  appeared  as  an  illustration  in  Samuel  Ampzing’s 
Beschryvinge  ende  lof  der  Stad  Haerlem  in  Holland  (Description  of  the  City  of 
Haarlem  in  Holland)  of  1628.  Although  this  view  places  the  Grote  Kerk  and 
fish  market  behind  the  onlooker,  it,  like  Berclcheyde’s  composition,  features 
Haarlem’s  town  hall,  the  gabled  houses  on  the  right,  and  numerous  figures 
occupied  with  domestic  activities  in  the  foreground.6 

Berckheyde’s  painting  shows  a far  different  artistic  personality.  Like 
Saenredam,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  site,  including  the  1663  addition 
to  the  town  hall  tucked  in  the  far  distance.7  He  differed  from  his  predeces- 
sor, however,  by  employing  a brighter,  more  robust  palette  with  stronger 
contrasts  of  light  and  dark.8  Especially  noticeable  are  the  shadows  cast  over 
the  market,  which  keep  the  fish  out  of  the  sunlight  and  cooler.  Berckheyde 
achieves  harmony  and  balance  between  the  open  space  and  solid  buildings, 
which  in  turn  convey  atmosphere  and  mood.  In  addition,  Berckheyde’s 
extraordinary  precision  and  refined  paint  application  reflect  a classical  tradi- 
tion that  had  strongly  permeated  Dutch  painting  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Although  undated,  The  Fish  Market  and  the  Grote  Kerk  at  Haarlem  seems  to 
have  been  completed  during  the  early  1670s.  In  her  monograph  on  the  painter, 
Cynthia  Lawrence  revised  an  earlier  opinion  she  had  held  about  the  painting:9 
“On  the  basis  of  its  perspective  and  costume  detail,  this  panel  was  probably 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Etienne  Frangois,  due  de  Choiseul  (1719-1785),  Paris, 
before  1772;  (sale,  Paris,  April  1772,  lot  79  [as  Jan 
van  der  Heyden]).  Gerrit  Muller,  Amsterdam,  before 
1827;  (sale,  Albertus  Brondgeest  et  al.,  Amsterdam, 

2 April  1827,  lot  24  [as  Jan  van  der  Heyden  and 
Adriaen  van  de  Velde]).  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild 
(1808-1879),  Gunnersbury  Park,  Middlesex, 
before  1854;  by  inheritance  to  his  widow,  Charlotte 
(1819-1884);  by  descent  to  her  son,  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  (1845-1917);  by  descent  to  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  (1882-1942);  by  descent  to  Edmund  de 
Rothschild  (b.  1916),  Exbury,  Hampshire;  (with  Harry 
G.  Sperling,  New  York,  by  1947);  (with  F.  Kleinberger 
and  Co.,  New  York,  by  1952);  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  New  York,  in  1953;  Kress  Foundation 
gift  to  the  Museum  in  1960. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hartford  1947,  cat.  25;  Allentown  1965,  cat.  5; 
Raleigh  1970,  pp.  62-63,  illus.;  Raleigh  1986,  p.  13, 
fig.  14;  Kress  1994,  cat.  29,  illus.  (color); 

Raleigh  1995. 
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The  Fish  Market  and  the  Grote  Kerk  at  Haarlem 

ca.  1675-1680 

Oil  on  panel,  17  5/s  x 16  V4  in. 

(44.9x42.5  cm) 

Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  60.17.69 
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FIG.  5A  Haarlem,  town  square,  2008,  digital  photograph  (©  2008  Janis  Goodman) 


painted  in  the  early  1670s.”10  This  slightly  earlier  date  accords  well  with  the 
currently  understood  stylistic  development  of  Berckheyde’s  pictures. 

In  the  Raleigh  painting  the  artist  clearly  combined  his  mastery  of  per- 
spective, use  of  a brilliant  palette — especially  in  the  translucent  blue-gray  of 
the  sky  and  sun-drenched  pinks  and  yellows  of  the  brick  buildings — and  an 
extremely  descriptive  paint  application.  These  characteristics  help  to  iden- 
tify the  work  as  Berckheyde’s  earliest  and  arguably  his  most  accomplished 
depiction  of  this  particular  location.  The  artist  experimented  with  the  view 
throughout  his  career,  and  as  late  as  1692  he  signed  and  dated  another  ver- 
sion of  the  composition  (fig.  5c). 

Lawrence  wrote  that  such  town  views  were  not  only  moralizing  in  tone 
but  carried  with  them  symbolism  specific  to  the  young  Dutch  Republic.1' 
Viewers  no  doubt  would  have  been  reminded  of  the  power,  pride,  and  politi- 
cal freedom  linked  to  this  historically  important  and  commercially  powerful 
city.  One  can  be  less  certain  if  the  image  of  the  town  hall  was  associated 
with  ideas  of  liberty,  or  if  the  church  signified  the  success  of  Protestantism 
over  Catholicism.  Regardless  of  its  possible  symbolism,  this  masterful  work 
seems  to  confirm  Houbraken’s  belief  that  Berckheyde  captured  a living 
visual  perspective — “the  more  one  looks,  the  more  one  sees.”12  V 


VERSIONS 

Frans  Halsmuseum,  Haarlem,  signed  and  dated 
1692,  canvas,  22 1/4-18 1/2  in.  (56.5  - 47  cm), 
with  different  stallage  figures;  The  Hermitage, 

St.  Petersburg,  signed  and  dated  1673,  panel, 

16 1/2 -23  5/8  in.  (41.9 -60  cm). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  in  oil  on  a single  piece  of 
oak  with  the  grain  running  in  the  vertical  direction. 
The  artist  prepared  the  panel  with  a thin,  pale  brown 
oil  ground  followed  by  a preliminary  sketch,  visible 
in  thinly  painted  areas  of  the  architecture.  Infrared 
reflectography  reveals  adjustments  in  perspective 
lines  and  placement  of  details  of  the  architecture. 
Multiple  layers  of  thinly  applied  varnish  evenly 
saturate  the  surface.  The  painting  underwent 
a moderate  conservation  treatment  in  1994, 
including  varnish  thinning  and  retouching. 
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FIG.  5B  Jan  van  de  Velde  II,  after  Pieter  Saenredam,  View  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Grote  Markt,  ca.  1627-1628,  engraving,  from  Samuel  Ampzing,  Beschryvinge  ende  lof 
derstad  Haerlem  in  Holland,  1628,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh 


FIG.  5C  Gerrit  Berckheyde,  The  Grote Marktin 
Haarlem  with  the  Town  Hall,  1692,  oil  on  canvas  (on 
panel),  Frans  Halsmuseum,  Haarlem  (©  2008  Frans 
Halsmuseum) 


NOTES 

1.  This  publication  incorporates  a 
reproductive  print  after  the  painting 
by  C.  W.  Weisbrod. 

2.  For  a brief  history  of  the  church  and 
town  hall,  see  Lawrence  1991,  esp. 
pp.  30-35. 

3.  These  staffage  figures  were  once 
attributed  to  Adriaen  van  de  Velde 
(q.v.).  This  attribution  appeared  as 
early  as  1827  (see  Provenance)  and  was 
supported  by  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  voi.  5 
(1834),  p.  377,  cat.  20. 

4.  For  a discussion  of  city  views  in  various 
media,  see  Amsterdam  and  Toronto  19 77, 
and  The  Hague  and  Washington  2008. 

5.  The  drawing,  executed  in  pen  and  wash, 
measures  6 3A  x 10  Vs  in.  (17  x 26.5  cm) 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Amsterdam 
Historisch  Museum. 

6.  Saenredam’s  influence  on  Berckheyde 
is  well  chronicled  in  the  literature, 


but  their  respective  paintings  exhibit 
considerable  stylistic  differences. 

Writing  on  Saenredam  in  1661,  Comelis 
de  Bie  stated  that  Saenredam  “devoted 
himself  entirely  to  painting  perspectives, 
churches,  halls,  galleries,  buildings 
and  other  things  from  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  inside,  in  such  a way  after 
life,  that  their  essence  and  nature  could 
not  be  shown  to  a greater  perfection.” 
Saenredam’s  perspectives,  however, 
are  so  precise  and  restrained  that  they 
often  are  perceived  as  being  as  cool  and 
detached  as  the  architecture  portrayed. 
Much  of  this  effect  can  be  attributed 
to  Saenredam’s  use  of  light,  since  he 
employed  closely  valued  tonalities  in 
his  pictures. 

7.  The  Palladian  facade  of  this  former 
fourteenth-century  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Holland  was  added  in  1663  and 
subsequently  demolished  in  the  1880s. 


8.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Berckheyde 
may  have  developed  his  ability  as  a 
colorist  through  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch  Italianate  painters  Jan  Both 
(ca.  1618-1652)  and  Nicolaes  Berchem 
(1621/22-1683);  see  Lawrence  1991, 

P-  34- 

9.  The  Berckheyde  specialist  Cynthia 
Lawrence,  in  writing  about  this  work 
(letter  dated  26  October  1986  on  file 
at  the  Museum),  noted  that  it  “seems 
to  have  the  same  intense  chiaroscuro 
combined  with  a sharpness  and 
precision  of  the  execution  that  also 
occurs  in  Gerrit’s  view  of  the  Sint- 
Jansstraat  (Dresden)  which  has 
been  dated  ca.  1680.  Thus  I’d  put 

it  somewhere  in  the  second  part  of 
the  decade.” 

10.  Lawrence  1991,  p.  40. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

12.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  191. 
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Hendrick  ter  Brugghen  was  born  in  1588,  either  in  Utrecht  or,  more 
likely,  The  Hague,  where  his  father,  fan  Egbertsz.  ter  Brugge,  was  a high- 
ranking  civil  servant.1  Archival  research  suggests  that  the  painter  came 
from  a prosperous  Catholic  family,  which  offered  him  social  and  economic 
connections  that  were  beneficial  to  him  during  his  short  career.  The 
family  maintained  strong  ties  to  Utrecht,  and  it  was  here  that  Hendrick 
apprenticed  with  the  city’s  leading  history  painter,  Abraham  Bloemaert 
(1566-1651).  It  is  unclear  exactly  when  and  for  how  long  Ter  Brugghen 
studied  with  Bloemaert,  but  he  certainly  had  finished  before  leaving  on 
a journey  to  Rome  perhaps  as  early  as  1604/5. 2 

Although  no  artworks  have  been  identified  from  his  stay  in  Italy,  the 
young  painter  seems  to  have  remained  there  for  nearly  a decade.3  The 
artistic  impact  of  Caravaggio  (1573-1610),  who  was  still  active  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Ter  Brugghen’s  likely  arrival  in  the  city,  appears  in  the  paintings 
Ter  Brugghen  executed  after  returning  to  Utrecht  about  1615.  As  the 
first  fully  committed  Caravaggesque  painter  to  return  to  the  Northern 
Netherlands,  Ter  Brugghen  made  paintings  that  display  the  dramatic 
staging,  uncompromising  realism,  soft  colors,  and  sharp  chiaroscuro 
found  in  examples  by  Caravaggio  and  his  followers. 

Ter  Brugghen  married  Jacoba  Verbeeck,  a stepdaughter  of  his  older 
brother  and  a member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  1616.  Since  many  if 
not  all  of  the  couple’s  eight  children  were  baptized  as  Protestants,  ques- 
tions regarding  the  painter’s  religious  affiliation  remain.  It  was  also  in 
1616  that  Ter  Brugghen  joined  the  Utrecht  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  probably 
signed  and  dated  his  earliest  known  picture  (Supper  at  Emmaus,  Toledo  Art 
Museum).4  His  early  works  show  the  expressive  possibilities  of  Caravaggio’s 
realism  combined  with  the  naturalistic  style  of  his  teacher  Bloemaert.  He 
also  incorporated  into  his  works  a number  of  northern  Italian  sources  and 
sixteenth-century  physiognomic  types.  Stylistically,  Ter  Brugghen  showed 
an  early  preference  for  pastel  colors,  softly  modeled  figures  and  forms,  and 
dark,  half-length  figures  placed  against  light  backgrounds. 

The  return  of  Gerrit  van  Honthorst  (1592-1656)  and  Dirck  van  Baburen 
(ca.  1595-1624)  to  Utrecht  from  Rome  in  1620  provided  Ter  Brugghen  with 
a renewed  stimulus  of  a Caravaggesque  vocabulary.  During  the  remaining 
decade  of  his  career,  he  developed  a number  of  innovative  solutions  for  his 
genre,  mythological,  and  biblical  scenes.  Considering  the  great  number  of 
Catholic  subjects  and  themes  he  painted,  it  appears  he  remained  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  Catholic  message  and  had  a Catholic  clientele.  These 
paintings  generally  display  tight  compositions,  a simplification  of  forms, 
and  unusual  color  harmonies.  Typically,  his  figures  reveal  a subtle  psy- 
chology enhanced  by  the  more  expressive  possibilities  of  Caravaggesque 
realism.  On  a few  occasions,  for  example  the  Museum’s  Boy  with  a 
Wineglass  (cat.  6),  he  enhanced  the  visual  impact  of  the  figures  by 
approximating  the  effects  of  artificial  light  such  as  candles  or  lamps. 
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Little  is  known  of  Ter  Brugghen’s  workshop  practices,  although  auto- 
graph replicas  of  some  of  his  compositions  and  numerous  contemporary 
copies  exist.  He  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  Korte  Lauwerstraat 
and  then  the  Snippevlucht  in  Utrecht.  According  to  early  biographers  who 
took  their  information  from  his  son  Richard  Ter  Brugghen,  the  artist  died 
on  1 November  1629,  the  likely  victim  of  a plague  epidemic.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Buurkerk  in  Utrecht.  Joachim  von  Sandrart  wrote  that  Ter  Brugghen 
entertained  “profound  but  melancholy  thoughts.”5  The  Flemish  painter 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  after  seeing  some  of  Ter  Brugghen’s  paintings 
while  on  a trip  to  Utrecht,  considered  him  the  only  real  painter  he  had  met 
in  the  Northern  Netherlands.6  Another  early  supporter  was  Constantijn 
Huygens,  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.7  He  listed  Ter  Brugghen 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  an  opinion  certainly 
shared  by  connoisseurs  today.  '© 


NOTES 


1.  Owing  to  confusion  with  another 
individual  named  Ter  Brugghen,  early 
biographers  had  assumed  the  artist  was 
born  in  Deventer.  For  a discussion  of 
Ter  Brugghen’s  birthplace,  see  Bok  and 
Kobayashi  1985,  pp.  7-8. 


3.  It  is  known  from  a document  that  in 
1614  Ter  Brugghen  spent  time  with 
another  Utrecht  painter  in  Milan;  see 


he  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  via 
Switzerland. 


Nicolson  1958a,  pp.  36-37.  From  there 


6.  The  visit  took  place  in  the  summer 


source  of  Rubens’s  high  estimation  of 
Ter  Brugghen’s  art  was  Ter  Brugghen’s 
son  Richard.  Thus,  it  should  be  taken 
with  a grain  of  salt.  See  discussion  in 
Slatkes  and  Franits  2007,  p.  25. 


of  1627.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 


2.  Bok  in  Baltimore  1997,  p.  379,  has 
suggested  Ter  Brugghen  was  an  army 
cadet  in  1607.  If  this  was  the  case,  then 
his  trip  to  Italy  took  place  at  least  two 
years  later  than  has  been  thought. 


4.  Not  all  scholars  accept  the  painting  as 
autograph;  see  Slatkes  and  Franits  2007, 
cat.  A22,  pp.  1 1 1-1 13,  esp.  p.  1 13  note  1 


5.  Sandrart  1675-1679^01..  1 (1675), 
p.  308. 


7.  Cited  by  Nicolson  1958a,  p.  26.  Huygens 
was  well  versed  in  the  art  produced  by 
his  countrymen.  He  is  probably  best 
known  for  first  recognizing  the  talents 
of  the  young  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.). 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Boy  with  a Wineglass  cat.  6 


it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a discussion  of  Ter  Brugghen’s  engaging  Boy 
with  a Wineglass  needs  to  begin  with  its  poor  condition.  Severe  abrasion  in 
the  face  and  left  hand  of  the  boy  combines  with  a discolored  natural  resin 
varnish  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  work  significantly.  It  may  have  been 
these  shortcomings  that  compelled  Benedict  Nicolson  to  reject  the  picture 
as  by  Ter  Brugghen  in  his  monograph  on  the  artist  from  1958. 3 Neverthe- 
less, and  in  spite  of  its  condition,  viewers  are  drawn  to  the  infectious  smile 
of  the  boy  and  the  skillfully  rendered  tonal  effects  created  by  the  interac- 
tion of  the  wineglass  and  the  candle  behind  it.  As  one  of  the  Museum’s 
most  popular  paintings,  Boy  with  a Wineglass  was  featured  on  the  cover  of 
Art  News  in  April  1956  in  the  special  issue  devoted  to  the  opening  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

The  life-size,  half-length  genre  figures  of  the  type  exemplified  by  Boy 
with  a Wineglass  were  extremely  popular  with  Dutch  collectors  during  the 
1620s.  Examples  by  the  Haarlem  painter  Frans  Hals  (q.v.)  are  certainly 
among  the  best  known  and  most  engaging,  but  it  should  be  noted  such 
merrymakers  first  gained  popularity  about  1620  in  Utrecht.4  Ter  Brugghen  re- 
turned to  Utrecht  in  the  mid-i6ios  fully  committed  to  the  style  and  subjects 
popularized  by  Caravaggio  (1573-1610)  and  his  primary  follower  Bartolomeo 
Manffedi  (1582-1622).  He  was  followed  a few  years  later  by  Gerrit  van  Honthorst 
(1592-1656)  and  Dirck  van  Baburen  (ca.  1595-1624).  Pictures  of  musicians, 
drinkers,  and  other  merrymakers  document  artistic  lessons  learned  by  these 
Utrecht  Caravaggisti  in  Rome.  Especially  telling  are  their  appropriations 
of  dramatic  lighting,  placement  of  large-scale  figures  in  the  extreme  fore- 
ground, and  minimal  interest  in  setting.5  These  elements  were  then  com- 
bined with  the  more  naturalistic  styles  that  were  making  inroads  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps. 

Shortly  after  Honthorst  and  Baburen  returned  to  Utrecht  in  1620,  Ter 
Brugghen  seems  to  have  responded  to  their  lead  by  turning  to  half-length 
genre  figures.6  The  Fife  Player  and  The  Flute  Player,  now  in  Kassel  and  dated 
1621,  are  his  earliest  known  examples.7  Two  years  later  Ter  Brugghen 
executed  Boy  with  a Wineglass.  While  the  Kassel  pictures  retain  a perceived 
psychological  detachment  consistent  with  characters  found  in  his  biblical 
paintings,  the  curly-haired,  smiling  boy  in  the  Raleigh  picture  represents 
one  of  Ter  Brugghen’s  most  outgoing  and  engaging  figures.  In  this  regard, 
examples  produced  by  Honthorst  may  have  been  foremost  in  Ter  Brugghen’s 
field  of  vision.  Honthorst’s  Merry  Fiddler  (fig.  6a)  also  carries  a date  of  1623, 
and  although  the  figure  is  considerably  older  and  more  theatrical  in  pose 
than  Ter  Brugghen’s  young  boy,  they  share  the  same  smile,  laughing  eyes, 
and  immediate  visual  impact.  Honthorst,  in  other  examples,  also  seems 
to  have  inspired  Ter  Brugghen  in  his  choice  of  incorporating  a partially 
obscured  candle  flame  to  enhance  the  dramatic  lighting  effects.8  The  two 
artists  differ,  however,  in  their  choice  of  brushwork  and  palette.  Honthorst 


Initialed  (strengthened)  and  dated  at  left  above 
wineglass:  HTB 1623  ( HT  in  ligature) 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  Johan  van  Sijpesteijn,  Utrecht,  and  his 
widow,  Pitronella  van  Midelcoop,  before  September 
1693.1  Sir  Henry  William  Duff-Gordon  (1866-1953), 
Harpton  Court,  Radnor;  (with  David  M.  Koetser,  New 
York,  by  1955);  gift  to  the  Museum  in  1955. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Bordeaux  1959,  cat.  133;  Dayton  and  Baltimore  1965, 
cat.  2;  Denver  1971;  Richmond  1975;  Raleigh  1986; 
Raleigh  1995. 

REFERENCES 

Art  News  1956,  cover  (color),  p.  5,  illus.  (b-w);  Czobor 
1956.  pp.  229-232,  fig.  2 (b-w):  Valentiner  1956a, 
cat.  70,  illus.  (b-w);  Nicolson  1958a,  cat.  B80,  p.lll, 
pi.  35b  (b-w);  Nicolson  1958b,  p.  55;  Gerson  1959, 
p.  319;  Nicolson  1960,  p.  469;  Plietzsch  1960, 
pp.  143-144.  fig.  246  (b-w);  Stechow  1965,  p.  61, 
fig.  50  (b-w);  Raleigh  1966,  cat.  23,  illus.  (b-w); 

Van  Thiel  1971,  pp.  101, 104,  fig.  p (b-w),  pp.  113, 
137-138;  Nicolson  1979,  p.  100;  Utrecht  and 
Braunschweig  1986,  p.  107,  fig.  74;  Muller  Hofstede 
1987,  p.  25,  fig.  23  (b-w),  p.  24;  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  1, 
p.  195,  cat.  1144,  vol.  3.  fig.  1144;  Blankert  1991,  p.  35. 
fig.  21  (b-w);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  88,  illus.  (b-w);  Slatkes 
1996a,  p.  216  note  61;  Slatkes  1996b,  p.  3,  fig.  2 
(b-w);  Seider  1996,  cat.  154,  fig.  456  (b-w);  Raleigh 
1998a,  p.  213,  illus.;  Westermann  in  Boston  2000, 
p.  37,  fig.  30  (b-w);  Neumeister  2003,  pp.  206-207, 
fig.  148  (b-w),  p.  209;  Dibbits  2006,  p.  44,  fig.  32 
(b-w),  p.  46;  Slatkes  and  Franits  2007,  pp.  22, 155, 
167, 188, 218,  cat.  A48,  pp.  156-157,  pi.  47  (b-w), 
p.  354;  Frankfurt  2009,  p.  50,  fig.  24  (color). 

VERSIONS 

An  autograph(?)  version  shows  the  boy  wearing  a 
beret,  canvas,  26 1/4 x 22 1/4  in.  (66.6 x 57  cm), 
private  collection,  United  Kingdom.2 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  Cross  sections  show  that  the  canvas 
was  prepared  with  a warm  red  ground.  Infrared 
reflectography  reveals  some  compositional  changes, 
such  as  the  collar  that  originally  extended  to  the  left 
by  a few  inches.  Brushstrokes  that  have  no  correlation 
with  existing  compositional  elements  are  visible. 
X-radiography  shows  a change  in  the  positioning 
of  the  index  finger.  The  paint  layer  is  extremely 
damaged,  most  evident  in  the  extensive  abrasion  in 
the  face.  The  surface  coating  consists  of  several  layers 
of  natural  resin.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 
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Boy  with  a Wineglass 

1623 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  V2  x 22  x/4  in.  (67.3  x 56.5  cm) 

Gift  of  David  M.  Koetser  in  honor  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  55.5.1 
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applied  his  more  colorful  palette  in  smoother  strokes,  while  Ter  Brugghen 
opted  for  a broader  manner  and  more  subtle  use  of  color.  The  crimson  in 
the  robe  in  Boy  with  a Wineglass  exemplifies  his  tonal  approach.  It,  accord- 
ing to  Nicolson,  was  Ter  Brugghen’s  most  enduring  contribution  to  art.9 

The  youngster  who  modeled  for  Boy  with  a Wineglass  reappears  in  the 
guise  of  a violinist  in  a painting  from  1626  (fig.  6b).  Having  aged  the 
appropriate  number  of  years,  the  boy  in  this  dated  picture  serves  to  confirm 
the  (strengthened)  date  of  1623  found  on  the  Raleigh  picture.10  Although 
the  identity  of  the  spirited  model  remains  unknown,  a number  of  theories 
have  been  forwarded  regarding  how  he  and  his  actions  would  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  contemporary  viewer. 

Scholars  first  saw  the  image  as  representing  taste,  one  of  the  five  senses.11 
The  senses,  depicted  in  a single  composition  or  in  sets  of  paintings,  were 
especially  popular  in  northern  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Dutch,  in  particular,  were  intrigued  by  the  subject,  since  they 
were  conditioned  to  find  instruction  in  its  many  diverse  representations. 
For  example,  a caption  for  a print  showing  taste  by  Cornelis  van  Kittensteyn 
after  a painting  by  Dirck  Hals  reads:  “Smell  is  followed  by  taste,  the  sense 
by  which  the  tongue  perceives  flavors  of  every  kind.  Strive  for  moderation  in 
Taste!  Indeed,  sickness,  together  with  [painful]  distress  is  caused  by  exces- 
sive amounts  of  drink  and  food.”12 

In  spite  of  his  friendly  demeanor,  the  smiling  youngster  in  Boy  with  a 
Wineglass  may  have  imparted  a more  serious  message.  In  addition,  ques- 
tions have  recently  arisen  whether  Boy  with  a Wineglass  was  originally  part 
of  a series  of  five  works  painted  entirely  by  Ter  Brugghen,  one  of  five  executed 
by  different  artists,  or  the  pendant  to  another  picture  by  Ter  Brugghen.13 

Leonard  Slatkes  joined  this  debate  when  writing  on  the  picture  in  1986.14 
He  argued  that  Boy  with  a Wineglass  and  the  similarly  dated  Boy  Lighting 
a Pipe  (fig.  6c)  now  in  Eger  were  created  as  pendants  and  not  part  of  a 
larger  set  of  the  five  senses.  He  indicated  that  Ter  Brugghen  “imbued  these 
apparently  simple  genre  depictions  with  ideas  developed  from  popular  Dutch 
beliefs  concerning  the  complementary  effects  of  smoking  (hot  and  dry)  and 
drinking  (hot  and  moist).”15  Justus  Miiller  Hofstede  expanded  the  discus- 
sion by  stating  that  Slatkes  “made  clear,  that  the  implications  of  admonition 
against  drinking  and  smoking  are  combined  with  metaphors  indicating  the 
choleric  temperament  (Eger)  and  the  sanguine  temperament  (Raleigh).  We 
may  add,  that  both  the  young  men  are  placed  under  a framing  significance 
of  nightly  extravagance,  symbolized  by  the  candle  illumination.”16 

Albert  Blankert  looked  in  a different  direction.  He  cited  an  auction  cata- 
logue from  1720  and  theorized  that  the  Raleigh  picture  might  have  been  the 
one  paired  with  the  then  recently  discovered  Woman  with  a Candle.'7  This 
conjecture  now  seems  unlikely,  although  to  his  credit  Blankert  rightly  noted 
that  the  two  pictures  could  not  have  been  painted  as  pendants  but  would 
have  been  paired  by  a collector  at  a later  date.'8 


FIG.  6A  Gerrit  von  Honthorst,  The  Merry  Fiddler, 
1623,  oil  on  canvas,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 
(©  2007  Rijksmuseum-Stichting,  Amsterdam) 


FIG.  6B  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen,  Youth  Playing  a Violin, 
1626,  oil  on  canvas,  Hascoe  Collection  (photo  courtesy  of 
Sotheby's,  New  York) 


FIG.  6C  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen,  Boy  Lighting  a Pipe, 
1623,  oil  on  canvas,  Dobo  Istvan  Varmuzeum.  Eger,  Hungary 
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VERSIONS2 

Museum  Brukenthal,  Sibiu,  Romania,  monogrammed 
and  dated  1623,  oil  on  canvas.  31 1/2  x 40 1/8  in. 

(80  * 102  cm);  Institute  Collectie  Nederland. 
Amsterdam,  inv.  NK  3295,  dated  1624,  oil  on 
canvas,  32 1/2 x 40 1/8  in.  (82.5 x 102  cm), 
on  loan  to  the  Centraal  Museum,  Utrecht. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with 
a double  ground  consisting  of  an  earthy  red  and  a 
medium  grayish  brown.  An  additional  gray  layer, 
visible  through  thin  areas  and  losses,  is  found  under 
the  area  of  David’s  yellow  rust  costume.  Over  the 
ground  the  artist  executed  an  initial  sketch  that  is 
visible  through  thin  and  transparent  areas  of  paint. 
There  is  little  of  note  in  either  x-radiography  or 
infrared  reflectography.  The  surface  coating  consists 
of  both  synthetic  and  natural  resins  that  have  been 
selectively  removed.  The  painting  has  undergone 
some  remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


David  Praised  by  the  Israelite  Women 

1623 

Oil  on  canvas,  32  Vi6  x 41  V2  in. 

(81.8  x 105.3  cm) 

Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  60.17.66 
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Utrecht  Caravaggisti,  Ter  Brugghen  responded  strongly  to  the  art  of  this 
baroque  innovator  during  the  decade  he  spent  in  Rome  between  about  1604 
and  1615.  Incorporating  radical  new  ideas  of  composition,  lighting,  and  pal- 
ette, David  Praised  by  the  Israelite  Woman  provides  a textbook  definition  of 
Caravaggism.  Compressed  space,  figures  placed  in  the  foreground,  neutral 
background,  theatrical  lighting,  and  naturalism  are  among  these  features.6 

Caravaggio’s  painting  David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath  from  about  1605/6 
serves  as  a logical  starting  point  to  assess  the  relationship  between  Ter 
Brugghen’s  example  and  the  art  of  Caravaggio.7  Ter  Brugghen  brought  his 
own  aesthetic  to  this  equation,  however,  as  the  psychological  realism  he 
attached  to  his  figures  is  enhanced  by  subtle  and  unusual  color  harmonies. 
In  addition,  the  composition  he  used  here,  as  in  a number  of  his  other 
works,  exhibits  a surprisingly  modern  simplification  of  forms  but  within 
a naturalistic  framework.  The  deep  crimson  red  of  the  dress  worn  by  the 
singing  woman  whose  back  provides  the  forward  limit  of  the  tight  composi- 
tion, for  example,  contrasts  with  the  brightly  illuminated  yellow-rust  hue  of 
David’s  costume  and  brilliant  white  of  the  musical  score. 

The  artist’s  considerable  skill  as  a painter  is  better  seen  in  the  individual 
details.  One  stands  out:  the  eyes  of  the  open-mouthed  singer  at  the  center 
top.  Here,  Ter  Brugghen  applied  a single  stroke  of  white  paint  running  from 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  to  depict  a hint  of  moistness  in  her  eyes  as  she  sings 
David’s  praise. 

Benedict  Nicolson,  who  inexplicably  suggested  a later  date  of  1628  for  the 
Raleigh  picture  in  his  1958  monograph  on  the  painter,  partially  conflated  the 
provenance  for  the  Raleigh  (then  Kress)  work  with  that  for  a weaker,  auto- 
graph^) version  of  the  same  composition  now  in  Sibiu’s  Museum  Bruken- 
thal.8  It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  1623  date  on  the  picture  in  Raleigh 
is  supported  by  comparisons  with  other  dated  paintings  in  Ter  Brugghen’s 
oeuvre,  as  well  as  in  its  relationship  to  compositions  by  his  close  contem- 
porary in  Utrecht,  Dirck  van  Baburen  (ca.  1595-1624). 9 By  1621,  when  Ter 
Brugghen  dated  his  second  version  of  the  Calling  of  St.  Matthew  (fig.  7B),  he 
had  already  begun  to  distance  himself  from  Caravaggio’s  example.10  Here, 
in  anticipation  of  David  Praised  by  the  Israelite  Women,  the  painter  incorpo- 
rated a more  compact  composition  with  half-length  figures,  less  dramatic 
lighting,  and  cool  northern  harmonies  of  color  that  are  far  different  from 
Caravaggio’s  warm  brown  tones. 

It  may  have  been  Baburen  who  prompted  some  of  these  changes  in 
Ter  Brugghen’s  art.  In  the  years  before  his  untimely  death  in  1624,  Baburen 
painted  two  versions  of  Christ  Crowned  with  Thoms."  In  the  picture  in 
Kansas  City  (fig.  7c),  he  presented  a tight  grouping  of  henchmen  taking 
pleasure  in  their  gruesome  task.  While  the  subjects  are  different,  Ter 
Brugghen  clearly  found  similar  compositional  solutions  for  both  his  Calling 
of  St.  Matthew  and  David  Praised  by  the  Israelite  Women. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  theme  of  “David  being  praised 
with  song  and  music  would  have  been  particularly  appealing  to  Ter  Brugghen, 
who  portrayed  singers  and  musicians  in  approximately  one-third  of  his 
surviving  works.”12  In  addition  to  any  musical  connections,  and  transcend- 
ing his  religious  function,  the  young  hero  shown  here  also  had  assumed 


FIG.  7 A Jan  Saenredam,  after  Lucas  van  Leyden, 

The  Israelites  Cheering  David  after  His  Victory  over  Goliath. 
1600,  engraving 


FIG.  7B  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen,  Calling  of  St  Matthew,  1621,  oil 
on  canvas,  Centraal  Museum,  Utrecht  (©  2002  Centraal  Museum.  Utrecht) 


FIG.  7C  Dirck  van  Baburen,  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns, 
ca.  1621-1622,  oil  on  canvas,  The  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art, 
Kansas  City  (©  2009  The  Nelson  Gallery  Foundation) 
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NOTES 

1 . A photograph  of  the  painting  at  the  time 
of  this  auction  differs  from  the  painting 
as  it  exists  in  Raleigh  in  that  the  head 
of  Goliath  is  missing;  see  Kress  1994, 

p.  153,  for  an  illus.  and  discussion  of 
this  image.  In  the  auction  the  painting 
was  described  as  a concert  and  attributed 
to  a Caspar  Pieter  Verbrugghen.  More 
important,  an  old  label  on  the  back  of 
the  canvas  contains  a consignment  date 
of  20  November  1928,  a date  just  weeks 
before  the  De  Bayo  sale.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  two  paintings  of  the  same 
composition  would  have  been  on  the  art 
market  at  virtually  the  same  time 
in  1928. 

2.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Ter  Brugghen 
to  paint  more  than  one  version  of  his 
compositions.  Of  the  two  cited  here, 
only  the  poorly  preserved  replica  in  Sibiu 
may  be  autograph.  The  picture  from  the 
Collectie  Nederland  is  certainly  a copy, 
possibly  later. 

3.  In  spite  of  his  many  triumphs  and 
accomplishments,  David,  after  inciting 
the  jealousy  of  Saul,  was  forced  into  exile 
in  the  Judean  desert.  Later,  as  king,  he 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  husband 
of  his  mistress  Bathsheba.  1 and  2 
Samuel  outline  David's  life. 

4.  Ca.  1514,  engraving,  4V8X3  t/4  in. 

(11  x 8.3  cm);  illus.  in  Kress  1994, 
p.  152,  fig.  1. 


nationalistic  overtones  within  the  Dutch  psyche.  The  fledgling  Dutch 
Republic  strongly  identified  with  David  because  of  his  willingness  to  tackle 
enormous  odds.13  Consequently,  in  both  word  and  image,  Dutch  leaders 
often  appeared  in  the  guise  of  David.14  Jacob  Gerritsz.  Cuyp’s  (1594-1651/52) 
painting  Frederik  Hendrik  as  the  Triumphant  David  shows  the  Dutch 
Stadholder  standing  next  to  the  severed  head  of  Goliath.15  Around  him 
music  makers,  dancing  children,  and  others  proclaim  his  glory  as  a putto 
crowns  him  with  a laurel  wreath.  $ 


5.  Following  the  interpretations  of  some 
examples  by  Caravaggio,  specifically 
David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath 
(Borghese  Gallery,  Rome;  see  note  7 
below),  it  has  been  suggested,  most 
recently  by  Bell  2000,  p.  125,  that 

the  severed  head  of  Goliath  in  Ter 
Brugghen’s  picture  is  a self-portrait. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  confirm 
such  a conclusion. 

6.  To  fully  understand  the  scope 
of  European  Caravaggism,  see 
Nicolson  1989. 

7.  Illus.  in  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  2,  pl.  71. 
Here,  Caravaggio  shows  the  young 
David  holding  the  severed  head  of 
Goliath  against  an  undefined  backdrop. 

A strong  chiaroscuro  illuminates 
both  David  and  the  face  of  the  giant, 
whose  open  mouth  and  eyes  add  to 
the  gruesomeness  of  the  scene. 

8.  Nicolson  1958a,  pp.  82-83. 

9.  Compositionally,  Ter  Brugghen’s 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  Riksmuseum, 
Amsterdam,  comes  closest  to  the 
Raleigh  work.  Within  a confined  space, 
four  three-quarter-length  figures  crowd 
around  Christ,  including  one  who 
looks  upward  in  imitation  of  one  of  the 
singers  in  David  Praised  by  the  Israelite 
Women.  Although  undated,  the  work  was 
probably  executed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Raleigh  painting.  See  Slatkes  and 
Franits  2007,  cat.  A21,  pl.  20. 


10.  This  situation  becomes  clearer  when 
comparing  the  1621  Calling  of  St. 
Matthew  with  an  earlier  painting  of 
the  same  subject  now  in  Le  Havre. 

For  a discussion  and  illus.  of  this 
picture,  see  Utrecht  and  Braunschweig 
1986,  pp.  88-89,  CAT-  4- 

11.  In  Baburen’s  other  version  of  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thoms  (Rijksmuseum  Het 
Catharijneconvent,  Utrecht),  he  removed 
one  of  the  figures  and  condensed  the 
composition  even  more. 

12.  Kress  1994,  p.  152. 

13.  As  Schama  notes  in  the  Embarrassment 
of  Riches,  1987,  p.  103:  “David  was  used 
to  personify  the  struggles  of  the  little 
nation  against  brutally  superior  odds 
and  in  that  spirit.” 

14.  See  below  and  ibid.  Today,  the  Dutch 
anthem,  “Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe,” 
associates  Willem  the  Silent,  the  founder 
of  the  Dutch  independence  movement, 
with  David. 

15.  Signed  and  dated  1630,  oil  on  canvas, 
Gemeentehuis,  's-Hertogenbosch,  inv. 
no.  64.  The  work  is  illus.  in  Amsterdam 
and  Jerusalem  1991,  p.  245,  cat.  27. 
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NOTES 

1.  Because  he  was  baptized  on  4 January 
1625,  it  cannot  be  determined  if  the  artist 
was  born  in  late  December  1624  or  just 
after  the  start  of  the  next  year. 

2.  See  Nauman  1983  for  the  most  extensive 

discussion  of  this  little-known  artist. 


Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  Willem  Willemsz.  Buytewech  the 
Younger.2  Born  shortly  after  the  early  death  of  his  father,  the  innovative 
genre  and  landscape  artist  Willem  Pietersz.  Buytewech  (1591/92-1624), 
young  Willem  was  baptized  in  Rotterdam  on  4 January  1625.  He  was 
buried  in  the  same  city  in  April  1670.  Since  a document  dated  6 June 
1658  records  the  painter  as  currently  living  there,  it  appears  he  spent 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  career  in  Rotterdam. 

Although  Willem  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  as  an  artist,  he 
failed  to  achieve  the  same  success.  Buytewech  the  Younger’s  small  oeuvre 
is  limited  to  a handful  of  paintings  and  one  drawing.3  Jan  Sysmus,  a city 
doctor  of  Amsterdam,  described  Buytewech  the  Younger  as  a painter  of 
“Christmas  nights  and  animals.”  This  characterization  seems  apt,  for 
nearly  all  of  the  artist’s  known  works  showcase  animals  in  landscapes.4 

Collectively,  Buytewech’s  works  reflect  influence  from  a number  of 
Dutch  Italianate  masters,  among  them  Jan  Wijnants  (1631/32-1684), 
Philips  Wouwerman  (q.v.),  Jan  Both  (ca.  1615-1652),  and  Jan  Asselijn 
(ca.  1610-1652).  Similarities  between  Buytewech  the  Younger’s  pictures 
and  ones  by  Wijnants  are  especially  strong,  suggesting  a possible  working 
relationship  between  the  two  artists.  He  often  adapted  motifs  from  his 
better-known  contemporaries,  for  example,  stone  archways  and  dune 
landscapes,  but  Buytewech  proved  skillful  enough  to  personalize  his 
borrowings.  W 


3.  For  a discussion  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Buytewech  the  Elder,  an  innovative 
artist  who  earned  the  moniker  Geestige 
(Witty)  Willem,  see  Haverkamp- 
Begemann  1959.  Naumann  1983,  pp. 
197-198,  and  figs.  1,  5-7,  9,  catalogued 
Willem  Buytewech  the  Younger’s  oeuvre. 


4.  Cited  by  Bredius  1895,  p.  113,  and 
described  as  “Karsnagten  en  beesjes” 
(Christmas  nights  and  animals). 
Naumann  1983,  p.  195,  suggests  that 
Buytewech’s  Angel  Appearing  to  the 
Shepherds  (location  unknown)  is  also 
consistent  with  such  a description. 
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cat.  8 Goats  and  Sheep  in  a Grotto 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Partially  legible  signature  and  date  at  bottom  left: 

IY  Buy[tewech]  166[] 

PROVENANCE 

Philadelphia,  private  collection;  (art  market, 
Philadelphia,  1978);  (with  Newhouse  Galleries, 

New  York);  (with  Otto  Naumann,  Ltd.,  New  York); 
Museum  purchase  in  1987. 

EXHIBITIONS 

None. 

REFERENCES 

Naumann  1983;  GBA 1988,  p.  66;  Raleigh  1992, 
p.  101,  illus.  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  original  canvas  is  lined  with  a glue  or  paste 
adhesive  to  a tightly  woven  linen.  The  canvas  was 
prepared  with  a warm  white  ground.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a sketch  or  underdrawing.  It  is  possible 
that  the  left  side  was  initially  the  foldover  edge,  and 
that  at  some  point  the  painting  was  extended.  Several 
layers  of  natural  and  synthetic  resin-based  varnishes 
are  present  on  the  painting  surface.  The  varnish  is 
slightly  discolored  and  crizzled,  reducing  surface 
saturation.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


a picturesque  grotto,  identified  by  its  large  archway  and  rocky  projec- 
tions, provides  a secure  setting  for  the  goats  and  sheep  that  are  the  artist’s 
primary  subject.  Framed  against  the  large  opening,  one  of  the  goats  takes 
center  stage.1  She  suckles  her  kid  but  at  the  same  time  turns  to  face  the 
viewer  with  an  alert,  curious  look.  By  contrast,  the  kid  excitedly  enjoys  the 
nourishment  of  the  milk,  and  one  easily  envisions  the  motion  of  its  quickly 
moving  tail.  Nearby,  the  other  animals  have  settled  into  their  daily  routine, 
no  doubt  happy  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun.  The  composition 
extends  through  the  archway  into  the  distance,  where  a sun-drenched 
Italianate  landscape  reveals  a valley  flanked  by  massive  hills.  To  the  left,  the 
buildings  of  a monastery  (?)  dominate  the  summit,  while  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  the  right,  Buytewech  has  placed  a shepherd  and  shepherdess.  On  the 
hilltop  above  them  stand  two  pack  animals. 

The  pastoral  character  of  the  scene  is  unusual  in  the  art  of  Willem 
Buytewech  the  Younger.  Unlike  his  more  typically  Dutch  landscapes, 
here  the  influence  of  Italianate  masters  such  as  Nicolaes  Berchem  (ca. 
1595-1683),  Jan  Both,  Adam  Pijnacker  (ca.  1620-1673),  and  Jan  Asselijn 
(ca.  1610-1652)  is  more  pronounced.2  For  example,  the  distant  hills,  rocky 
outcroppings,  and  architectural  motifs  in  Asselijn’s  Ford  in  a River  (fig. 
8a)  are  among  the  motifs  found  in  Buytewech’s  composition.  In  addi- 
tion, the  warm  glow,  puffy  white  clouds,  and  suggestion  of  summer  heat 
and  humidity  in  Buytewech’s  picture  capture  the  mood  seen  in  examples 
by  Both,  Karel  Dujardin  (1626-1678),  and  many  of  the  other  Italianate 
painters.  Equally  derivative  is  the  detailed,  descriptive  brushworlc  and  a 
surprisingly  restrictive,  but  subtly  modulated,  tonal  palette.3 

The  portraitlike  character  and  visual  immediacy  of  the  domesticated  live- 
stock in  the  foreground  of  Goats  and  Sheep  in  a Grotto  also  draw  on  another 
artistic  tradition,  one  popular  in  northern  painting,  drawing,  and  especially 
printmaking  of  the  seventeenth  century.4  Prints  depicting  farm  animals, 
especially  ones  presented  in  a series  format,  found  many  practitioners, 
including  Pieter  van  Laer  (i599-?i642),  Jacob  Gerritsz.  Cuyp  (1594-1651/52), 
Paulus  Potter  (1625-1654),  and  Jan  van  der  Hecke  (1620-1684),  as  we^  as 
Karel  Dujardin  and  Nicolaes  Berchem.  Buytewech  clearly  responded  to  such 
examples,  and  in  particular  to  those  artists  who  placed  animals  within  some 
sort  of  Arcadian  context.  Dujardin’s  print  Shepherd  behind  a Tree  (fig.  8b) 
dates  to  1656  and  represents  one  of  many  such  images  that  offer  parallels 
to  Buytewech’s  picture.  In  a similar  manner,  the  etchings  of  goats  Berchem 
included  in  his  Animalia  series  resonate  with  Buytwech’s  composition.5 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  such  imagery,  it  is  difficult  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty Buytewech’s  direct  source.  Equally  difficult  to  answer  are  questions 
regarding  the  likely  meaning,  if  any,  attached  to  these  scenes.  For  example, 
what  spawned  the  broad  appeal  of  pastoral  motifs  with  animals,  and  how 
did  contemporary  viewers  interpret  them?  It  has  been  argued  that  pastoral 
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Goats  and  Sheep  in  a Grotto 

1660s 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  V16  x 25  Vs  in.  (76.4  x 63.9  cm) 
Purchased  in  honor  of  the  late  Mamie  Elliot  London 
(Mrs.  Henry  M.  London)  with  funds  from  the  North 
Carolina  State  Art  Society  (Robert  F.  Phifer  Bequest) 
and  the  London  Memorial  Fund,  87.8 
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FIG.  8A  Jan  Asselijn,  Ford  in  a River,  1652,  oil  on 
canvas,  Koninklije  Musea  voor  Schone  Kunsten  van  Belgie. 
Brussels  (©  2009  KMSKB-Brussel,  Photo  ACL  Brussels) 


FIG.  8B  Karel  Dujardin, 

Shepherd  behind  a Tree,  1656,  etching 


imagery  with  livestock  and  their  tenders  “reflect  attitudes  found  in  contem- 
porary literature  that  eulogized  a serene,  idyllic  life  in  the  country,  where  the 
human  spirit  could  be  refreshed  and  gladdened.”6  Elsewhere,  it  has  been 
argued  that  animal  print  series  “appealed  to  a public  that  was  interested  in 
such  encyclopedic  collections  of  imagery  which  presented  information  on 
both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  subjects.”7  Such  prints  “provided  a documen- 
tary view  of  various  types  of  objects,  animals  or  tasks  for  primarily  infor- 
mational reasons,  rather  than  for  moralizing  purposes.”8  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  same  associations  can  be  made  when  print  motifs  were 
translated  into  paintings. 

Otto  Naumann  was  certainly  correct  in  noting  the  derivative  nature 
of  Buytewech’s  art.9  Nevertheless,  he  rightly  observed  that  “by  combining 
borrowed  motifs  in  an  unexpected  fashion  he  [Buytewech]  left  us  with  a 
handful  of  paintings  that  are  distinguished  by  their  originality  and  person- 
al charm.”10  The  unique  qualities  exhibited  by  Goats  and  Sheep  in  a Grotto 
clearly  reflect  such  a conclusion.  More  important,  it  is  a painting  that  casts 
this  little-known  painter,  who  left  only  a small  oeuvre,  in  a stronger  light.  $ 


NOTES 

1.  Naumann  1983,  pp.  195-196,  briefly 
outlined  the  use  of  the  archway  in 
northern  European  landscape  painting. 
Citing  roots  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  its  popularity  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth,  he  noted  that  the  motif 
was  “revived  in  earnest  by  the  second 
generation  of  Italianate  painters."  The 
importance  of  these  artists  for  Buytewech 
is  discussed  below. 

2.  Typically,  Buytewech  painted  dune 
landscapes  in  the  manner  of  Jan 
Wijnants  (1631/32-1684);  see  ibid., 
p.  196. 

3.  Only  in  the  landscape  background  does 
Buytewech  move  beyond  a tonal  palette. 

4.  While  examples  in  the  print  medium 
are  emphasized  in  this  discussion, 


comparable  examples  in  drawing  and 
painting  could  have  had  a similar  impact 
on  Buytewech.  For  example,  a painting 
attributed  to  Karel  Dujardin,  Shepherds 
and  Goats  in  a Grotto  (location  unknown, 
Naumann  1983,  fig.  4),  shows  many 
similarities  with  cat.  8. 

5.  For  a discussion  of  the  Animalia  series, 
including  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
prints,  see  Haarlem  2006b,  pp.  120-126. 

6.  Wheelock  in  Washington  2001,  p.  17. 

7.  Stone-Ferrier  in  Lawrence  1983,  p.  180. 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  180,  182. 

9.  Naumann  1983,  pp.  195-196. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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JAN  DAEMEN  COOL 


ca.  1589-1660 

Jan  Daemen  Cool  was  born  in  Rotterdam  about  1589.  His  name  first 
appears  in  documents,  however,  in  Delft,  where  on  13  October  1613  he  and 
Aniesje  Jaspersdr.  posted  their  wedding  banns.  At  the  time  he  was  living 
on  the  Marktvelt  in  Delft,  and  she,  a native  of  Hattem,  resided  on  the  Oude 
Delft.  Since  Cool  was  not  a native  of  Delft,  when  he  entered  its  Guild  of  St. 

SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Obreen  1877-1890,  vol.  1 (1877-1878), 
pp.  158-163. 

Moes  1912,  p.  353. 

Luns  1917. 

Rotterdam  1994,  pp.  56-57,  177, 
cat.  13,  p.  275. 

Ekkart  1997. 

Ekkart  in  Saur  1992-,  vol.  21 
(1999),  p.  62. 

Luke  five  months  later,  on  7 March  1614,  the  artist  was  described  as  “com- 
ing from  outside  the  city.”1  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  painter  moved 
to  Delft  to  study  with  Michiel  Jansz.  van  Mierevelt  (1567-1641),  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prolific  portrait  specialists  in  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands. Clearly,  the  younger  artist  adopted  a style  that  closely  follows  the 
manner  of  his  presumed  teacher.  As  a result,  a number  of  Cool’s  portraits 
have  long  been  misattributed  to  Mierevelt,  including  the  two  portraits  in 
the  Museum’s  collection  (cats.  9,  10). 

According  to  research  undertaken  by  Rudi  Ekkart,  Cool’s  wife,  Aniesje, 
recorded  her  last  will  and  testament  on  9 June  1614  in  Rotterdam,  suggest- 
ing that  the  couple  had  already  returned  to  his  hometown.  Records  indi- 
cate Jan  Daemen  Cool  remained  in  Rotterdam  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1622,  the  painter,  then  living  on  the  Wijnstraat, 
remarried  on  23  April  1623.  His  second  wife  was  Lysbeth  Cornelisdr.,  the 
widow  of  the  artist  Lowijs  Porcellis.2  By  the  time  of  her  death  in  June  1652, 
the  painter  had  established  himself  as  the  city’s  premier  portraitist,  garner- 
ing important  commissions  from  private  individuals  and  organizations. 

He  also  had  become  wealthy  during  this  period.  In  1652,  for  example, 

“he  bought  himself  a place  in  the  Rotterdam  almshouse”  and  pledged 
at  the  same  time  to  paint  a group  portrait  of  its  governors,  now  in 
Rotterdam’s  Historical  Museum.3 

Jan  Daemen  Cool  did  not  normally  sign  his  paintings.  As  a consequence, 
only  the  almshouse  group  portrait  can  definitively  be  linked  to  the  artist.  A 
reconstruction  of  his  oeuvre  has  proved  particularly  difficult  since  so  many 
of  his  works  have  been  attributed  to  others,  including  Mierevelt,  Jacob 
Gerritsz.  Cuyp  (1594-1651/52),  and  Nicolaes  Eliasz.  Pickenoy  (1588-early 
1650s).  The  many  misattributions  of  his  works  to  others  suggest  the 
artist  worked  within  a prescribed,  conventional  manner  common  to  many 
Dutch  portraitists.  Still,  “his  oeuvre  has  a distinctive  character  that  is  most 
in  evidence  in  his  group  portraits.”4  Ekkart’s  reconstruction  of  the  painter’s 
production  will  no  doubt  lead  to  other  works  by  Jan  Daemen  Cool  and 
to  those  of  his  close  follower  and  probable  pupil,  the  Rotterdam  painter 
Isaack  Adamsz.  de  Colonia  (ca.  1611-1663). 5 W> 

NOTES 


1.  For  the  most  complete  biography  on  the 
painter,  including  relevant  documents, 
see  Ekkart  1997. 

2.  Lowijs  Jansz.  Porcellis  (d.  1622)  was 
a brother  of  the  important  graphic 
artist  and  painter  Jan  Porcellis  (before 
1584-1632). 

3.  Ekkart  1997,  p.  220.  The  Rotterdam  5.  For  a brief  biography  of  Colonia, 

painting  is  signed  and  dated  1653,  see  Rotterdam  1994,  pp.  274-275. 

canvas,  81  x/2  x 107  x/4  in.  (207  x 

272.5  cm),  inv.  HMR  1 1089. 

4.  Ekkart  1997,  p.  220. 
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cat.  9 Portrait  of  Arent  Kievit 
cat.  io  Portrait  of  Adriana  van  der  Aa 


FIG.  9/10A  Jan  Miense  Molenaer, 
Portrait  of  a Woman  with  Embroidered  Gloves, 
1633,  oil  on  panel,  private  collection  (photo 
courtesy  of  Otto  Naumann  Ltd.,  New  York) 


a solid,  somewhat  intense-looking  man  and  woman  pose  before  us 
in  Jan  Daemen  Cool’s  pendant  portraits.  Images  of  men  and  women  attired 
in  black  clothing  with  starched  white  collars  and  cuffs  have  almost  attained 
the  status  of  icons  of  early-seventeenth-century  Dutch  painting.  As  the  cen- 
tury progressed,  however,  fashion  changed  significantly.1  Richly  patterned, 
colorful  silks  and  lace  replaced  simpler,  more  traditional  fabrics,  and  acces- 
sories, such  as  collars,  cuffs,  jewelry,  and  even  hair  length,  evolved  at  a rate 
that  would  be  emulated  by  modern-day  couturiers.  In  many  cases,  as  is  con- 
firmed here,  paintings  can  be  dated  by  the  styles  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
figures.  Two  sets  of  paired  (or  pendant)  portraits  in  the  Museum’s  Dutch 
collection  provide  a telling  overview  of  fashion  in  the  Northern  Netherlands 
before  midcentury. 

Cool’s  Portrait  of  Arent  Kievit  and  Portrait  of  Adriana  van  der  Aa  are  both 
dated  1633  and  thus  predate  Govert  Flinck’s  more  colorful  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman  and  Portrait  of  a Lady  (cats.  17, 18)  by  just  thirteen  years.2  Flinck 
outfitted  his  couple  in  the  latest  Amsterdam  had  to  offer,  whereas  Cool’s 
Rotterdam  portraits  retain  vestiges  of  older,  more  conservative  traditions. 
This  pair  is  still  dressed  in  black,  but  rather  than  wearing  simple  wool  gar- 
ments, they  present  themselves  in  silk  costumes  woven  with  floral  motifs. 
Much  like  their  counterparts  painted  by  Flinck,  this  married  couple  was  not 
averse  to  showing  off  their  finery.  But  unlike  the  Amsterdam  sitters,  Cool’s 
man  and  woman  appear  in  conventional  three-quarter-length  poses. 

Adriana  van  der  Aa  wears  an  outfit  that  is  very  similar  to  others  seen  in 
dated  portraits  from  the  early  1630s.  Painters  active  in  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht,  The  Hague,  and  Delft,  including  Michiel  van  Mierevelt,  to  whom 
these  portraits  were  previously  attributed,  documented  the  fashions  of  the 
times  in  their  pictures.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Adriana’s  outfit  is  her 
large,  somewhat  dated,  millstone  ruff  collar.  It,  along  with  her  double  cap 
sitting  fashionably  far  back  on  her  head  and  the  bobbin  lace  of  her  cuffs,  is 
probably  made  from  a high-quality  linen  known  as  cambric.  She  also  wears 
a vlieger  (a  long,  sleeveless  vest)  over  a bodice  and  skirt  of  a type  worn  by 
married  women.  Flat,  slightly  padded  arm  openings  serve  as  an  alternative 
to  the  more  pronounced  shoulder  coils  known  as  bragoens.  A bragoen  can 
be  seen  in  a portrait  by  the  Haarlem  painter  Jan  Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.; 
fig.  9/10A),  also  dated  1633. 3 Unlike  the  costume  of  that  unknown  sitter, 
Adriana’s  features  cut  sleeves  tied  with  silk  ribbons,  with  the  sleeves,  vlieger, 
and  skirt  all  appearing  to  have  been  cut  from  the  same  expensive  cloth,  with 
its  damask  floral  designs.  The  sitter  also  wears  a stiff  bodice,  commonly 
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known  as  a stomacher,  whose  elaborate  tongues  at  its  bottom  lie  across  the 
top  of  her  skirt.  Her  stomacher  is  also  decorated  with  embroidered  floral 
motifs.4 

The  woman’s  ensemble  is  completed  by  a heavy  chain  hanging  low 
across  the  extended  stomacher,  a necklace,  rings,  bracelets,  and  a hatpin 
sporting  a hanging  pendant  in  the  form  of  a stylized  blossom.  In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  a pair  of  kid  gloves  decorated  with  embroidery  and  attached 
ribbons,  pearls,  and  possibly  gold  or  silver  chain. 

By  contrast,  her  husband,  who  turns  toward  his  wife  with  his  right  arm 
akimbo  while  directing  his  gaze  at  the  viewer,  wears  simpler,  but  equally 
expensive  clothing.  His  relaxed  white  collar  lies  flat  around  his  neck  and 
suggests  more  of  a casual  attitude  on  his  part.5  Such  a reading  seems  cor- 
roborated by  the  sitter’s  slightly  bemused  expression  and  his  curly  locks 
and  facial  hair.  His  sleeves  seem  to  be  of  a piece  with  his  buttoned  dou- 
blet, as  they  share  the  material  with  its  rich  black,  silky  sheen.  The  doublet 
also  sports  floral  motifs  as  a design  element.  Flat  shoulder  caps  are  around 
the  armholes,  and  the  starched  linen  cuffs  extend  several  inches  above  his 
wrists.  His  ensemble  also  includes  a black  cape  that  is  draped  over  his  left 
shoulder  and  brought  around  his  waist.  He,  like  his  wife,  holds  a pair  of  kid 
gloves  in  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  he  wears  a single  ring. 

Several  authors  have  discussed  the  iconographic  significance  of  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  found  within  such  portraits,  for  they  were  often 
commissioned  to  celebrate  weddings.6  Frima  Fox  Hofrichter  came  to  this 
conclusion  in  discussing  the  female  Molenaer  portrait  (fig.  9/10A).  She 
cited  as  proof  the  “images  of  flowers  on  her  bodice  and  sleeves,  as  well  as 
on  her  rings  on  both  hands  and  the  embroidered  long  cuffs  of  her  gloves.”7 
The  gloves  held  by  Adriana  van  der  Aa  are  particularly  noteworthy.  Embroi- 
dered with  flowers  and  plants,  kid  gloves  of  this  type  were  representative  of 
the  ones  a woman  might  receive  from  her  intended  husband  at  the  time  of 
their  betrothal.8 

When  Portrait  of  Adriana  van  der  Aa  appeared  in  an  exhibition  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  neither  her  identity  nor  the  correct  identity  of 
the  painter  was  known.9  Following  the  acquisition  of  the  portraits  by  the 
Museum  in  1952,  W.  R.  Valentiner  maintained  the  earlier  attribution  to 
Michiel  van  Mierevelt  (1567-1641)  and  catalogued  the  dated  but  unsigned  pic- 
tures as  Portrait  of  a Man  and  Portrait  of  a Lady.'°  Since  then,  the  identities  of 
the  artist  and  the  sitters  have  been  discovered.  They  are  named  on  pastel  bust 
portrait  copies  of  the  compositions  by  a follower  of  Wallerant  Vaillant  (1623- 
1^677)  (figs.  9/10B,  9/ioc).  Fortunately,  the  ages  of  Arent  (1589-1644)  and 
Adriana  (1595-1669)  appearing  on  the  portraits  correspond  to  their  known 
ages  in  1633,  when  the  painted  portraits  were  executed.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  determined  the  couple  lived  in  Rotterdam,  the  city  where  Jan  Daemen 
Cool  practiced  his  craft  (see  Biography).  Although  the  couple’s  wedding  date 
has  not  been  discovered,  Arent  Reyersz.  Kievit  has  been  identified  as  a soap 
boiler  and  a brewer  in  De  Olifant  (The  Elephant).  Records  from  1631  to  1640 
tell  us  he  owned  the  brewery  De  Roode  Halve  Maen  (The  Red  Half  Moon). 


FIG.  9/10B  Follower  of  Wallerant  Vaillant,  Portrait 
of  Arent  Kievit.  pastel  on  paper,  Instituut  Collectie 
Nederland.  Amsterdam,  inv.  C.  1 500 


FIG.  9/10C  Follower  of  Wallerant  Vaillant,  Portrait 
of  Adriana  van  derAa,  pastel  on  paper,  Instituut  Collectie 
Nederland,  Amsterdam,  inv.  C.  1501 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  left:  AEtatis  44  [AFin  ligature]  A0 1633 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  an  oak  panel  that  was 
thinned  and  cradled  during  a previous  restoration. 
The  panel  consists  of  three  planks  butt-joined  and 
strengthened  with  butterfly-shaped  splines.  There 
are  two  preparatory  layers,  a white  gesso  ground  and 
a medium  gray  imprimatura.  Following  this  double 
ground,  there  is  probably  a third  layer  that  was 
applied  as  the  dead  coloring.  The  painting 
underwent  a complete  conservation  treatment 
in  1998,  including  cleaning,  revarnishing  with 
natural  resin  low-molecular-weight  synthetic 
resin,  and  retouching. 


Portrait  of  Arent  Kievit 

1633 

Oil  on  panel,  41  x 30  Vs  in. 
(104.2  x 77.2  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.49 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  left:  AEtatis  37  [AE  in  ligature]  A 0 1633 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  tacking  margin  along  the  right 
edge  was  flattened  out  and  incorporated  into  the 
composition  during  a previous  restoration.  The  canvas 
was  sized  with  a thin  glue  and  chalk  layer,  followed  by 
a thin  gray  imprimatura.  A dark  brown  layer  on  top  of 
this  gray  layer  is  seen  in  the  foreground.  The  painting 
has  at  least  two  varnish  layers,  a heavily  discolored 
natural  resin  coating  and  a synthetic  resin.  In  1986  a 
synthetic  resin  was  applied  to  even  out  the  surface 
gloss,  but  this  did  not  adequately  saturate  the  paint 
layer.  The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial 
treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


BOTH  PAINTINGS 

PROVENANCE 

Alexander  Charles  Hamilton  (1840-1920),  10th  Lord 
Belhaven  and  Stenton,  Scotland,  by  1894:  Lady  Grizel 
Hamilton  (Winifred  Louisa  Cochrane)  (1880-1976): 
(sale,  Christies,  London,  5 May  1946,  lot  63  [both 
portraits  as  Mierevelt]);  (with  Frost  & Reed,  London); 
(with  G.  M.  Lotinga,  London,  by  November  1948). 
(With  the  Norton  Galleries,  New  York):  Museum 
purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1894,  cat.  69  (woman  only  and  as  Mierevelt); 
Raleigh  1986,  p.  9,  figs.  8. 9 (b-w)  (as  Mierevelt). 


Portrait  of  Adriana  van  der  Aa 

^33 

Oil  on  panel,  41  x 30  3/s  in. 

(104.2  x 77.2  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.48 


REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  cats.  57, 58  (as  Mierevelt);  Sutton 
1986,  p.  250;  Ekkart  1997,  pp.  205-206, 226-227, 
cats.  7, 8,  illus.  (b-w)  (as  Jan  Daemen  Cool);  Ekkart  in 
Saur  1999-,  vol.  21  (1999),  p.  62;  Neumeister  2005, 
p.  251,  fig.  230  (woman)  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

Instituut  Collectie  Nederland,  Amsterdam,  bust- 
length  copies  of  both  portraits,  attributed  to  follower 
of  Wallerant  Vaillant  (1623-1677),  pastel  on  paper, 
inv.  nos.  0500, 0501. 
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NOTES 

1.  See  Du  Mortier  in  London  1989, 

pp.  45-60,  for  an  overview  of  costume 
styles  as  they  developed  during  this 
period.  The  author  cites  examples  by 
patrons  of  Frans  Hals  in  Haarlem,  but 
comparable  designs  appeared  in  cities 
throughout  the  Dutch  Republic.  Also 
see  discussion  by  Marieke  de  Winkel 
in  Amsterdam  2008,  pp.  65-73. 

2.  For  archival  information  on  Kievit 
and  Van  der  Aa,  see  Ekkart  1997, 
pp.  226-227.  Also  see  text  below. 

3.  Discussed  by  Weller  in  Raleigh  2002, 
pp.  109-1 1 1,  cat.  1 5. 

4.  Many  of  the  floral  motifs  used  as  design 
elements  in  Dutch  costumes  and 
accessories  came  from  pattern  books 
popular  during  the  century.  A page  from 
one  such  book  is  illus.  in  London  1989, 
p.  48,  fig.  5. 


-CENTURY  DUTCH 


A compelling  case  for  assigning  the  pendants  to  Jan  Daemen  Cool  was 
made  by  Rudi  Ekkart  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  painter’s  oeuvre  published 
in  1997“  Building  his  arguments  on  a few  documented  works,  Ekkart  iden- 
tified the  artist’s  individual  style.  He  was  then  able  to  separate  his  portraits 
from  others,  especially  Cool’s  teacher  Van  Mierevelt,  to  whom  many  of  his 
works  were  previously  attributed.  Characteristic  of  the  Rotterdam  painter’s 
portraits  are  their  sober  and  formal  style,  in  which  careful  attention  was 
paid  to  costume.  Typically,  the  facial  features  of  his  sitters  display  a hardness 
that  often  suppresses  lively,  individual  character.12  f 


5.  The  style  of  collars  underwent  the 
greatest  change  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Linen  collars  with  little  starch 
represent  one  of  the  first  changes,  but,  as 
the  years  passed,  neckwear,  particularly 
for  women,  became  less  cumbersome. 
The  introduction  of  the  scarf,  for 
example,  allowed  sitters  to  let  their  hair 
down  and  reveal  neck  and  decolletage. 

6.  Of  particular  interest  is  D.  Smith  1982. 
This  topic  also  figured  significantly  in 
various  exhibitions,  e.g.,  Haarlem  1986. 
Also  see  the  detailed  study  of  gloves  and 
marriage  symbolism  by  Du  Mortier  1984. 

7.  Cited  in  Raleigh  2002,  p.  111.  Hofrichter 
in  Amsterdam  2003,  pp.  50-52,  also 
wrote  on  the  picture  when  it  appeared 
on  the  art  market  in  2003. 


8.  Unfortunately,  within  the  Rotterdam 
wedding  files,  no  wedding  date  could  be 
found  for  the  couple  (communication 
from  Rotterdam  archivist  Frederike 
Cossee-de  Wijs,  8 April  2004). 

9.  London  1894,  cat.  69. 

10.  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  50,  cats.  57,  58. 

11.  Ekkart  1997. 

12.  One  can  better  assess  the  painting  style 
of  the  portraits  after  their  extensive 
conservation  treatment  by  Noelle  Ocon 
in  1997-1998. 
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NOTES 

1.  See  Chong  1992,  pp.  83-99, 

for  the  most  complete  biography 
of  the  painter. 

2.  For  an  example  of  such  a 
collaboration,  see  Portrait  of  a 
Family  in  a Landscape,  1641,  canvas, 
61  x 96  7/i6  in.  (1 55  x 245  cm),  Israel 
Museum,  Jerusalem,  inv.  166.4.64. 
This  work  is  illus.  in  color  in 
Washington  2001,  p.  95. 

3.  Unfortunately,  many  works  by 
Abraham  van  Calraet  have  been 
mistakenly  attributed  to  Cuyp. 

See  Chong  1992,  pp.  502-529. 

4.  Chong  discusses  the  painter’s 
patrons  and  critics  in  Washington 
2001,  pp.  35-51. 


T he  landscape  artist  Aelbert  Cuyp  was  the  son  of  the  successful  portrait, 
genre,  and  history  painter  Jacob  Gerritsz.  Cuyp  (1594-1651/52)  and  his 
wife,  Aertken  van  Cooten.  A native  of  Dordrecht,  he  was  baptized  in  late 
October  1620.  Few  facts  about  Aelbert  Cuyp’s  life  are  known,  and  nothing 
has  been  discovered  about  his  artistic  training.1  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
received  his  first  training  from  his  father,  as  father  and  son  collaborated 
on  a number  of  paintings  in  which  Jacob  painted  the  portraits  and  Aelbert 
provided  the  background  landscape.2 

The  earliest  known  works  by  Aelbert  Cuyp  carry  a date  of  1639  and 
are  eclectic  in  style.  They  reflect  the  influence  of  not  only  his  father  but 
also  Esaias  van  den  Velde  (q.v.),  Cornelis  Vroom  (1590/91-1661),  Joose  de 
Momper  II  (q.v.),  Hercules  Segers  (1589/90-1633/38),  and,  especially  after 
1640,  Jan  van  Goyen  (1596-1656).  By  the  mid-i640S,  however,  after  he 
encountered  the  works  of  such  Italianate  landscape  painters  as  Jan  Both 
(ca.  1618-1652)  and  Herman  Saftleven  (1609-1685),  Cuyp’s  style  changed 
drastically.  Prompted  by  their  innovative  styles,  the  coloring  in  his  pictures 
became  lighter  and  more  luminescent,  and  his  scenes  are  infused  with  his 
unique  brand  of  golden  Italianate  sunlight. 

Cuyp  painted  cattle  pieces,  river  scenes,  equestrian  subjects,  and 
the  occasional  history  piece  and  portrait.  Many  of  the  sites  shown  in  his 
paintings  were  based  on  drawings  he  made  during  trips  to  Utrecht  and 
cities  along  the  Rhine  River.  In  the  1650s  and  1660s,  and  in  keeping  with 
stylistic  developments  in  Dutch  art  elsewhere,  Cuyp’s  manner  of  painting 
became  more  formal,  decorative,  and  refined. 

After  the  death  of  Jacob  Cuyp,  Aelbert  inherited  his  father’s  workshop, 
and  with  it  came  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  Dordrecht 
families.  Although  Barent  van  Calraet  (1649-1737)  is  the  only  recorded 
pupil  of  Aelbert  Cuyp,  it  seems  likely  that  he  trained  more  pupils  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  his  active  workshop.  It  is  also  known  that  Van  Calraet’s 
brother  Abraham  (1642-1722)  became  Cuyp’s  greatest  imitator.3 

Few  pictures  can  be  dated  after  Cuyp  married  Cornelia  Boschman,  a 
wealthy  Dordrecht  widow,  in  1658,  In  the  years  that  followed,  the  painter 
became  increasingly  involved  in  various  governmental  and  management 
duties,  including  a position  as  a deacon  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a regent 
of  a major  charity,  and  a member  of  the  Tribunal  of  South  Holland.  Cuyp 
died  in  November  1691  in  Dordrecht  and  was  buried  on  15  November  in 
the  city’s  Augustinian  church.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Dordrecht.  Cuyp  was  little  known  outside  that  city  in  his 
lifetime,  and  it  was  nearly  a century  before  he  received  attention  by  impor- 
tant critics  and  collectors,  especially  in  England  and  later  in  America.4  85 
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CAT.  II 


Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle 

FOLLOWER  OF  AELBERT  CUYP 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  right:  A cuijp  Fecit: 

PROVENANCE 

William.  1st  Earl  of  Dudley  (1817-1885),  before  1828: 
by  inheritance,  2nd  Earl  of  Dudley  (1867-1932); 

(sale,  Christie,  Manson  & Woods,  London,  25  June 
1892,  lot  4);  to  C.  Wertheimer,  London;  T.  Humphry 
Ward  (1845-1926),  London,  1894-1896;  (with 
Agnews,  London,  1896-1898);  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
(1837-1913),  London  and  New  York,  in  May  1898; 
by  inheritance  to  his  son  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Jr. 
(1867-1943),  New  York;  (consigned  in  1943  to 
M.  Knoedler  and  Co.,  New  York);  Museum  purchase 
in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1828,  cat.  145;  London  1871,  cat.  420; 
London  1894,  cat.  68;  London  1903,  cat.  85;  New 
York  1909,  cat.  12;  New  York  1943,  cat.  17;  Toronto 
1944,  cat.  16;  New  York  1945,  cat.  1;  Charlotte  1945 
(no  cat.);  Hartford  1960,  cat.  95. 

REFERENCES 

J.  Smith  1829-1 842,  vol.  5 (1834),  cat.  91, 
pp.  308-309;  Waagen  1838,  vol.  2,  p.  398;  Waagen 
1854-1857,  vol.  2 (1854),  p.  237;  Cundall  1891, 
p.  164;  Roberts  and  Ward  1907,  vol.  2,  cat.  1,  illus. 
(b-w);  Hofstede  de  Groot  1908-1927,  vol.  2 (1909), 
p.  134,  cat.  437;  Stephenson  1909,  p.  171;  Valentiner 
1956a,  p.  26,  fig.  43  (b-w);  Art  News  1956,  p.  92; 
Reiss  1975,  p.  189;  Raleigh  1983,  p.  107,  illus.  (b-w); 
Sutton  1986,  p.  252;  Chong  1992,  p.  504;  Weller 
2008.  p.  259. 

VERSIONS 

Slightly  smaller  version  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Scarsdale.  Kedelston  Hall  (fig.  11a);  Chong  1992, 
p.  504,  cites  another  copy  in  the  collection  of  Major 
J.C.T.  Mills,  Hilborough,  with  a different  horseman. 


the  impressive  nineteenth-  and  early-twentieth-century  history  of  owner- 
ship for  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle — one  that  includes  ownership  by 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan — stands  at  odds  with  the  work’s  marginal  quality  and  its 
previous  attribution  to  Aelbert  Cuyp.1  While  the  subject  matter,  palette,  and 
golden  luminosity  were  clearly  inspired  by  Cuyp’s  example,  the  picture’s 
clumsy  handling  and  awkwardness  of  many  of  the  foreground  details  argue 
against  such  an  attribution.  Nevertheless,  the  provenance  and  some  of  the 
early  descriptions  of  the  work  tell  us  that  English  and  American  collectors, 
who  were  especially  drawn  to  paintings  by  Cuyp  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, held  it  in  high  regard.  As  we  look  at  the  painting  in  the  clearer  light  of 
the  early  twenty-first  century,  two  critical  questions  remain.  Who  painted 
the  work,  and  when  was  it  completed? 

In  many  respects,  the  casual  observer  of  Landscape  with  Figures  and 
Cattle  will  find  little  to  differentiate  it  from  Cuyp’s  mature  works  from  the 
late  1650s  and  1660s.  With  a setting  adopted  largely  from  views  Cuyp  had 
made  along  the  Rhine  between  Nijmegen  and  Cleves,  and  supplemented  by 
an  imaginary  mountain  on  the  left,  this  bucolic  scene  is  bathed  in  contre- 
jour  lighting.  This  type  of  illumination  has  long  been  identified  with  Cuyp, 
as  it  grew  out  of  his  interest  in  the  Italianate  landscapes  painted  by  Jan 
Both  and  others.  Here,  the  golden  light  effectively  softens  the  landscape  and 
architectural  elements  that  extend  into  the  distance  beneath  a partly  cloudy, 
late  afternoon  sky. 

By  contrast,  much  of  the  foreground  is  bathed  in  shadow.  The  motifs  in 
this  part  of  the  composition  are  rendered  in  greater  detail,  with  an  emphasis 
placed  on  the  herdsmen  and  their  animals.  Cattle  are  seen  resting  in  the 
distance,  but  a few  cows  have  separated  themselves  from  the  group  and  appear 
in  the  darkened  foreground.  Clustered  to  the  far  right  are  some  human 
figures.  Closest  to  the  viewer  is  a herder  petting  a dog,  while  behind  him  a 
man  on  horseback  sports  portraitlike  features  (fig.  hb).  Based  on  his  clothing 
and  fine  horse,  he  can  be  identified  as  a member  of  the  upper  class.2  Farther 
in  the  distance  to  the  right  are  various  members  of  the  working  class.  They 
include  a seated  couple  and  two  other  figures  clustered  beneath  a tree,  a 
laborer  sitting  atop  a mule,  and,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  in  the  distance, 
a youngster  wearing  a hat  who  is  turned  away  from  the  viewer. 

Since  proof  often  resides  in  the  details,  it  can  be  shown  that  numerous 
elements  within  the  composition  clearly  remove  Landscape  with  Figures  and 
Cattle  from  Cuyp’s  accepted  oeuvre.  For  example,  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  foreground  areas  and  the  Italianate  lighting  infusing  the  background 
has  long  been  scrutinized.  According  to  Gustav  Friedrich  Waagen,  writing 
in  1838,  “This  otherwise  admirably  painted  picture  is  deficient  in  keeping. 
The  rocks  are  too  misty  and  unnatural  and  the  foreground  too  dark.”3 
Waagen’s  criticism  of  the  rocks  can  be  extended  to  the  foliage  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  lacks  Cuyp’s  usual  definition  and  strong  highlights,  as 
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well  as  to  the  figures  and  animals.4  In  spite  of  their  similarities  to  some 
of  their  counterparts  in  autograph  examples  by  Cuyp,  in  the  Raleigh  work 
they  clearly  do  not  exhibit  the  subtle,  yet  distinguishing  features  that  would 
make  them  his. 

Following  similar  lines  of  argument,  the  composition  employed  in  Land- 
scape with  Figures  and  Cattle,  particularly  for  the  figure  grouping  at  the  far 
right,  reveals  spatial  irregularities  that  identify  it  as  having  been  painted 
by  an  artist  falling  short  of  Cuyp’s  genius.  The  well-dressed  rider  and  the 
figures  immediately  in  front  of  and  behind  him  are  out  of  proportion  with 
each  other.5  A comparison  between  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle  and  a 
slightly  smaller  version  of  the  composition  now  in  Kedleston  Hall  (fig.  ha) 
reveals  different  riders  in  the  two  pictures,  with  the  latter  replacing  the  por- 
traitlike figure  with  one  more  generic  in  character. 

The  existence  of  the  Kedleston  Hall  picture  returns  us  to  the  questions 
posed  above.  Who  is  responsible  for  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle, 
and  when  was  it  painted?  Alan  Chong  concluded  that  the  Kedleston  Hall 
work  was  painted  by  the  Cuyp  imitator  Abraham  van  Calraet  (1642-1722). 6 
Although  this  opinion  is  not  accepted  here,  Chong  is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  Raleigh  picture  is  by  another,  unidentified  artist.  Whether  it  was 
painted  by  “a  later  artist,”  as  he  suggests,  is  open  to  debate.7  Conservators 
at  the  Museum  have  concluded  that  the  materials  and  techniques  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  later-seventeenth-century  examples.8  Considering  that 


Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle 

ca.  1660-1670 

Oil  on  canvas,  53  x 78  in. 

(134.6  x 198.1  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.36 
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FIG.  11A  Aelbert  Cuyp(?),  Ideal  Landscape  at  Dusk,  ca.  1660s,  oil  on  canvas, 
Kedleston  Hall  (©  2008  National  Trust  Photo  Library/John  Hammond) 


Cuyp  was  largely  unknown  outside  his  native  Dordrecht  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  unlikely  that  an  artist  working  a century 
later  was  responsible  for  the  Raleigh  painting.  Instead,  an  unknown  Dutch 
follower  of  Cuyp  active  in  Dordrecht  during  the  1660s  or  1670s  seems 
more  likely. 

If  painted  during  the  time  period  proposed  here,  then  the  composition 
may  have  originally  carried  some  of  the  same  meanings  as  nearly  contem- 
porary examples  by  Cuyp.9  In  the  minds  of  the  work’s  nineteenth-  and 
early-twentieth-century  owners,  however,  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle 
simply  granted  them  entry  into  an  elite  group  that  sought  to  count  this 
“Cuyp”  as  one  of  their  treasures,  f 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  tacking  margin  along  the 
right  edge  was  flattened  out  and  incorporated  into 
the  composition  during  a previous  restoration. 

The  canvas  was  sized  with  a thin  glue  and  chalk 
layer,  followed  by  a thin  gray  imprimatura.  A dark 
brown  layer  on  top  of  this  gray  layer  is  seen  in  the 
foreground.  The  painting  has  at  least  two  varnish 
layers,  a heavily  discolored  natural  resin  coating 
and  a synthetic  resin.  In  1986  a synthetic  resin 
was  applied  to  even  out  the  surface  gloss,  but  this 
did  not  adeguately  saturate  the  paint  layer.  The 
painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 


NOTES 

1.  See  Provenance  and  Exhibitions  above. 

2.  Cuyp  often  included  portraits  of 
well-to-do  individuals  who  may  have 
commissioned  paintings  from  him. 
Obvious  examples  include  Portrait  of 
a Family  in  a Landscape,  1641,  Israel 
Museum,  Jerusalem;  Equestrian 
Portrait  of  Comelis  and  Michiel  Pompe 
van  Meerdevoort  with  Their  Tutor 

and  Coachman,  ca.  1652-1653,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 
and  Lady  and  Gentleman  on  Horseback, 
ca.  1655,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Waagen  1838,  vol.  2,  p.  398. 

4.  For  example,  note  the  comparable  motifs 
in  Landscape  with  Horse  Trainers,  late 
1650s,  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 


5.  In  defense  of  the  painting,  it  must  be 
noted  the  right  side  of  the  composition 
has  been  extensively  filled  and  retouched. 

6.  Chong  1992,  p.  504. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Museum  conservator  Noelle  Ocon 
examined  the  painting  for  this  catalogue 
in  October  2000. 

9.  Wheelock  in  Washington  2001 , p.  1 5, 
suggested  such  imagery  may  have 
reflected  the  “harmonious  co-existence 
of  man  and  nature  in  the  young 
Dutch  Republic.” 
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JACOB  DUCK 

ca.  1600-1667 
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NOTES 

1.  This  biography  is  taken  largely  from 
Baltimore  1997,  pp.  381-382,  and 
Salomon  1998,  pp.  16-18. 

2.  Duck's  parents  wed  in  1 596. 

3.  More  direct  connections  between 
Duck  and  Abraham  Bloemaert 
took  place  through  Duck’s  parents. 
Bloemaert  witnessed  the  signing  of 
their  will  in  1638,  a favor  returned 
by  Jan  Jansz.  Duck  in  1642;  see 
Baltimore  1997,  p.  382. 

4.  Cited  and  illustrated  in  Salomon 
1998,  cats.  58,  66,  and  72. 


Documents  provide  little  information  about  the  Utrecht  painter  Jacob 
Duck,  and  until  recently,  his  name  was  often  confused  with  that  of  the 
animal  painter  Jan  Le  Ducq.1  An  apt  metaphor  for  this  situation  is  provided 
by  the  name  of  the  house  in  which  he  resided  for  much  of  his  life.  The 
Donkere  Gaarde  (Dark  Curtain)  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  tower 
in  Utrecht.  Entering  the  world  as  the  second  son  of  Jan  Jansz.  Duck  and 
Maria  Bol,  Jacob  Duck  may  have  been  born  about  1600  if  not  just  before.2 
His  mother  was  a cloth  trader,  while  the  occupation  of  his  father  is  un- 
known. The  lack  of  baptismal  records  for  Duck,  combined  with  the  fact  his 
two  brothers  both  became  priests,  all  but  confirms  he  was  born  a Catholic. 

Duck  apprenticed  to  a goldsmith  in  1611,  and  eight  years  later  he  reg- 
istered as  a master  in  the  Utrecht  guild  for  goldsmiths.  By  1621,  however, 
the  aspiring  artist  was  taking  drawing  lessons  from  Joost  Cornelisz. 
Droochsloot  (after  1585-1666).  At  that  time  Duck  was  listed  as  an  appren- 
tice portraitist  (counterfeit  jongen) . As  in  his  activity  as  a goldsmith,  there 
are  no  known  portraits  by  his  hand.  Although  this  change  of  direction 
casts  doubt  on  Duck’s  resolve  as  a goldsmith,  he  retained  his  membership 
in  that  guild  until  at  least  1642.  At  the  same  time,  his  commitment 
to  painting  grew,  and  by  1630  he  had  also  joined  the  painters’  guild  of 
St.  Luke  in  the  city.  It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  beautifully  crafted 
gold  objects  appear  in  many  of  his  paintings. 

Duck  married  Rijckgen  Croock  on  29  April  1620.  The  daughter  of 
a linen  trader  and  active  as  a cloth  merchant  herself,  she  took  over  the 
family  business  after  the  death  of  her  father  in  1643.  When  Rijckgen  died 
in  June  1648,  the  painter  was  left  with  six  unmarried  daughters.  During 
this  period  the  family  was  living  on  the  Nieuwegracht  in  a house  rented 
from  a relative  of  the  artist  Abraham  Bloemaert  (15  6 6-16  51). 3 

In  1636  Duck  was  also  listed  in  the  guild  records  of  Haarlem,  where 
his  works  were  included  in  a lottery,  and  in  The  Hague  in  1660.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  in  Haarlem,  although  he  seems  to  have 
spent  a brief  period  in  The  Hague  between  1660  and  1661.  The  painter 
died  in  Utrecht  in  January  1667.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Utrecht 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  28  January. 

Jacob  Duck  specialized  in  guardroom  (kortegaardjes),  bordello  (bordeeltjes), 
and  merry  company  scenes  (geselschapjes).  They  reflect  the  influence  of 
Pieter  Codde  (1599-1678)  and  Willem  Duyster  (1599-1635),  both  active  in 
Amsterdam,  and  of  the  Delft  painter  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  (q.v.).  Only  three 
of  Duck’s  extant  pictures  carry  dates  (1628, 1635,  and  1655).  Duck  developed 
an  increasingly  polished  and  theatrical  manner  in  his  compositions,  many 
of  which  gave  prominence  to  women.4  Typically,  he  used  varying  cool  tones 
of  grays  and  browns,  interrupted  by  bright  color  accents,  particularly  pinks 
and  blues.  Duck  had  a number  of  followers  in  the  field  of  guardroom  and 
bordello  paintings,  including  Ludolf  de  Jongh  (q.v.),  but  there  is  no  record 
of  students  or  an  active  workshop. 
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CAT.  12 


Guardroom  Scene  with  Spoils  of  War 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  on  step  at  front  center:  i Duck 

PROVENANCE 

C.  Ernst  Holscher  and  Johann  Strumpf  (1863- 
ca.  1918),  Berlin(?),  by  1908:  Johann  Strumpf;  (sale, 
Rudolph  Lepke,  Berlin,  7 May  1918,  lot  71):  Carel 
Joseph  Anton  A.  Begeer  (b.  1883),  Utrecht;  (sale, 
Mak  van  Waay,  Amsterdam,  27  April,  1 920,  lot  1). 
Antonie  M.  Vroeg,  Mookerheide,  the  Netherlands, 
Clarens-Montreaux,  Switzerland,  Cap  Martin, 

France,  and  later  Providence,  R.I.,  possibly  by  1935; 
(consigned  to  the  Schaeffer  Galleries,  New  York, 
March  1951);  Museum  purchase  in  1952, 
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Raleigh  1970,  cat.  52,  illus.  (color);  Raleigh  1986,  p.  8. 
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VERSIONS 

Autograph  variant,  Niedersachsisches 
Landesmuseum,  Landesgalerie,  Hannover, 
oil  on  panel,  13*17  3/4  in.  (33  * 45  cm);  a 
reduced  copy  of  Hannover  painting,  oil  on  panel, 

10  3/4  *14 1/2  in.  (27.5  *37  cm),  Christie's, 

New  York,  15  January  1986,  lot  175  (as  school 
of  Pieter  Codde). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  uncradled 
oak  plank  with  horizontal  grain.  A tawny-colored 
imprimatura  covers  a thin  white  ground.  Evidence 
of  hand  manipulation  of  the  imprimatura  including 
fingerprints  can  be  seen  in  the  radiograph.  The 
painting  underwent  a complete  conservation 
treatment  in  1994,  including  consolidation, 
cleaning,  and  revarnishing  with  mastic.  The  gloss 
was  adjusted  in  2000  with  additional  applications 
of  synthetic  resin. 


the  beautifully  executed  Guardroom  Scene  with  Spoils  of  War,  a repre- 
sentative example  of  Jacob  Duck’s  work,  probably  dates  to  the  second  half 
of  the  1630s.  It  is  also  a painting  whose  subject  raises  intriguing  questions 
regarding  the  veracity  of  such  scenes  in  light  of  historical  fact.  As  is  the  case 
with  so  many  seventeenth-century  Dutch  genre  pictures,  the  events  seen 
here  present  a selective  realism  that  may  provide  clues  to  an  understanding 
of  Duck’s  intended  message.1  At  the  same  time,  the  painting  reveals  a great 
deal  about  Duck’s  working  methods,  including  his  predilection  for  recy- 
cling motifs. 

The  composition  centers  on  a group  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
merrymaking  and  plunder.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  group  has  brought 
their  booty — jewelry,  silk  cloth,  and  a gilt-silver  double  pokal — into  an 
abandoned  church,  the  features  of  which  are  illuminated  by  strong,  nearly 
theatrical  light.  In  the  center  foreground  stands  a fashionably  dressed 
officer.  His  left  arm  akimbo,  he  looks  at  the  viewer  while  gesturing  with 
his  right  hand  toward  the  woman  before  him.2  She  wears  an  expensive 
black  taffeta  dress  with  a lace  collar,  a large  glass  earring,  and  a ring  on 
her  right  hand.  Surprisingly  unemotional  considering  her  likely  situation 
as  a hostage,  this  upper-class  woman  appears  in  profile  with  hands  clasped 
at  her  chest.  Their  encounter  is  witnessed  by  a third  prominently  placed 
figure.  Sitting  on  the  far  right,  he  holds  a pistol  in  one  hand  and  wears  an 
armor  military  collar  (gorget)  around  his  neck.  He  is  clearly  more  aggres- 
sive in  demeanor  than  his  companion.3  Based  on  another  painting  by  Duck 
(fig.  12A),  in  which  the  same  woman  kneels  before  two  officers  and  pleads 
for  mercy,  her  counterpart  in  the  Raleigh  picture  does  not  seem  cognizant 
of  her  possible  fate. 

In  the  cavernous  space  beyond  the  unfolding  of  this  minidrama, 
merrymaking  soldiers  and  camp  followers  enjoy  their  spoils.  Additional 
figures  include  a couple  strolling  in  the  background,  a seated  young  boy 
intently  observing  the  confrontation  between  the  officer  and  woman  in 
black,  and  on  the  left  a man  and  woman  playing  cards.  This  last  woman 
may  be  cheating,  for  she  turns  to  show  her  cards — all  aces — to  the  viewer.4 
A procuress,  her  face  in  profile  against  a dark  background  to  the  far  right, 
watches  a man  propositioning  a young  harlot  with  a gold  coin.  Just  in  front 
of  the  old  woman  another  prostitute  holds  up  a string  of  pearls  for  inspec- 
tion, and  nearby  one  sees  another  pearl  necklace  and  a gold  chain.5 

By  recognizing  the  harrowing  situation  faced  by  this  seemingly  virtu- 
ous young  woman  within  such  a vice-filled  storm,  Duck’s  contemporaries 
may  have  attached  meaning  to  the  scene.  Among  the  possibilities  was  the 
ongoing  battle  between  virtue  and  vice  that  for  decades  had  raged  in  northern 
European  word  and  image.  More  specifically,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  seventeenth-century  Dutch  genre  paintings  served  as  a primary  outlet 
for  this  theme.6 

Nevertheless,  Duck’s  contemporary  viewers  valued  entertainment  as 
much  as  instruction  (in  Dutch,  vermaak  en  lering).7  Guardroom  Scene  with 
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Guardroom  Scene  with  Spoils  of  War 

ca.  1635-1640 

Oil  on  panel,  17  x 18  7/s  in. 

(43.2  x 47.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.38 


JACOB  DUCK 
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FIG.  12 A Jacob  Duck,  Soldiers 
Plundering,  ca.  1635-1640.  oil  on 
canvas,  Bayerische  Staatsgemalde- 
sammlungen,  Munich 


Spoils  of  War  is  certainly  marked  by  a theatrical  tone,  in  which  a generous 
dose  of  melodrama  combines  with  a hint  of  comedy.  As  others  have  sug- 
gested, compositions  by  Duck  and  a number  of  his  close  contemporaries 
may  be  connected  to  the  term  grillen,  literally  translated  as  tricks,  but  in 
literature  defined  as  a type  of  comic  anecdote.8  While  such  scenes  con- 
tain the  ingredients  for  a good  narrative,  the  imagery  creates  a wide  gulf 
between  fact  and  fiction  or,  more  specifically,  between  reality  and  apparent 
reality.  Consequently,  the  reversal  of  fortune  experienced  by  those  individu- 
als robbed  or  held  for  hostage  begs  to  be  revisited  in  historical  perspective. 

The  end  of  the  Twelve-Years’  Truce  in  1621  between  the  Northern 
Netherlands  and  the  Spanish-controlled  Southern  Netherlands  marked 
the  resumption  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  northern  Europe.  While  the 
terrible  events  of  early  modern  warfare  had  taken  a toll  on  untold  thousands 
during  this  period,  the  actual  fighting  after  the  end  of  the  truce  seems  to 
have  spared  the  major  Dutch  cities.  Aside  from  housing  garrisons  of 
reserve  troops  in  a number  of  its  towns,  the  citizenry  was  little  affected  by 
the  physical  threat  of  war  and  its  aftermath.  Still,  it  was  during  these  years 
that  increasing  numbers  of  artists  throughout  the  Netherlands  painted 
scenes  of  soldiers  in  guardrooms.9  Unlike  the  nightmarish  images  of  peas- 
ant revolts  (boerenverdriet)  painted  by  artists  of  the  preceding  generation,  the 
work  of  Duck  and  his  contemporaries  at  times  seems  even  to  have  glamor- 
ized pillage.  According  to  Jane  Fishman,  records  provided  a different  view 
of  plunder. 

Yet,  at  the  time  these  works  were  painted,  military  law  had  long 
ruled  out  the  kind  of  free-lance  plunder  which  they  represent. 

An  elaborate  code  obtained,  by  which  booty  could  not  be  accu- 
mulated or  sold  at  the  whim  of  individual  officers,  but  had  to  be 
brought  to  a central  authority  who  would  decide  how  to  dispose  of 
it.  Furthermore,  legal  writers  such  as  Grotius  and  others  agreed 
that  going  to  war  for  the  sake  of  plunder  (in  antiquity  a perfectly 
acceptable  practice)  was  a crime.10 
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Duck’s  pictures  are  unique  in  their  emphasis  on  the  vulnerability 
of  hostages  and  the  manner  in  which  the  spoils  were  divided.  The 
kortegaardjes  (guardroom  scenes)  painted  by  Willem  Duyster  (1599-1635) 
and  Pieter  Codde  (1599-1678)  in  Amsterdam,  the  two  artists  most  often 
cited  as  having  influenced  Duck,  focus  on  other  aspects  of  a soldier’s 
life:  sleeping,  cardplaying,  drinking,  and  womanizing.  One  of  the  rare 
exceptions,  Duyster’s  Captives  before  a Rebel  Leader  (fig.  12b)  shows  a kneeling 
woman  and  her  companions  pleading  for  mercy  before  an  officer. 

Other  possible  influences  on  Duck’s  choice  of  subject  matter  may  have 
been  the  soldier  scenes  painted  by  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  (q.v.),  Hendrick 
Pot  (ca.  1580-1657),  and,  because  of  their  theatricality,  some  of  the  Utrecht 
Caravaggisti.11  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  somewhat  tenuous  connections 
adequately  explains  Jacob  Duck’s  independence  as  a painter.  Left  unan- 
swered are  questions  about  other  possible  influences,  his  own  initiative, 
and  the  demands  of  his  clientele. 

Another  question  associated  with  Guardroom  Scene  with  Spoils  of  War  is 
its  likely  date  of  execution.  Since  we  have  only  three  extant  dated  works  by 
Duck,  scant  documentation  exists  of  the  painter’s  overall  stylistic  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  considering  costume,  stylistic  links  to  dated  examples 
by  such  other  guardroom  painters  as  Codde,  and  Duck’s  refined,  elegant 
manner  as  it  seems  to  have  developed  during  the  1630s,  the  Raleigh  picture 
likely  dates  between  1635  and  1640.  The  minor  distortions  in  perspective 
seen  in  the  work  seem  typical  of  the  painter  and  are  clearly  offset  by  his 
refined  brushwork  and  use  of  cool  lighting  to  beautifully  illuminate  the  vast 
interior.  Fortunately,  the  work  is  in  very  good  condition.  By  retaining  much 
of  its  jewel-like  character,  Guardroom  Scene  with  Spoils  of  War  continues  to 
display  those  qualities  that  attracted  buyers  for  such  pictures  during  the  late 
1630s  in  Utrecht.  '# 


FIG.  12B  Willem  Duyster,  Captives  before  a Rebel 
Leader,  ca.  1625-1630,  oil  on  panel,  Hamburger 
Kunsthalle,  Hamburg 


NOTES 

1.  Viewed  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  simply  a slice  of  everyday  life, 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  genre  scenes 
were  reinterpreted  by  scholars  during 
the  course  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Most  concluded  that  these  selective  views 
often  carried  veiled  messages  about 
instruction  and  conduct.  This  idea  was 
first  expressed  by  Erwin  Panofsky  in  his 
study  of  early  Netherlandish  painting 
(1953),  but  many  have  contributed  to  the 
discussion  since  the  1950s,  especially 
Eddy  de  Jongh.  For  an  alternative  view 
regarding  the  descriptive  aspects  of 
Dutch  art,  see  Alpers  1983. 

2.  The  officer’s  gesture  is  quite  theatrical, 
suggestive  of  an  actor.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  imagery  shown  here 
offers  a painted  counterpart  to  an 
unidentified  play.  See  discussion  below. 

3.  Considering  the  broader  subject  of  the 
picture,  plundering  and  the  likelihood 
the  woman  represents  a hostage,  one 
wonders  if  Duck  purposely  contrasted 
the  two  officers  as  a seventeenth-century 


representation  of  good  cop/bad  cop? 
Whether  such  a ploy  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  woman  is  unknown,  but 
the  contrast  in  the  behavior  of  the  two 
men  adds  to  the  perceived  theatricality 
of  the  scene. 

4.  Card  cheats  are  a common  feature  in 
many  Dutch  genre  paintings,  including 
examples  by  Duck.  See  his  Card  Players 
and  Merrymakers  in  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  a picture  discussed  by  Welu 
1975.  More  broadly,  such  confrontations 
between  men  and  women  may  also 
allude  to  the  power  of  females 

over  males. 

5.  Along  with  guardroom  scenes,  Duck 
specialized  in  representing  bordellos, 
known  as  bordeeltjes.  In  Guardroom  Scene 
with  Spoils  of  War  and  a number  of  other 
pictures,  he  managed  to  combine  these 
interests.  For  a discussion  of  these 

two  subjects  within  his  oeuvre,  see 
Salomon  1998. 


6.  Other  outlets  included  religious  tracts 
from  the  period,  emblem  literature, 
and  many  additional  visual  and  literary 
references.  See  Schama  1987  for  an 
introduction  to  many  of  these 
intriguing  issues. 

7.  The  terminology  comes  from  the  title 

of  De  Jongh’s  groundbreaking  exhibition 
that  examined  the  links  between 
emblematic  literature  and  Dutch  genre 
paintings  (Amsterdam  1976a). 

8.  Fishman  1982,  p.  67. 

9.  In  addition  to  Duck  in  Utrecht, 
comparable  works  were  painted  by 
Pieter  Codde  and  Willem  Duyster  in 
Amsterdam,  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  in 
Delft,  and  others  elsewhere  (see  below). 

10.  Fishman  1982,  p.  66. 

11.  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen  (q.v.)  is  the 
Utrecht  Caravaggist  most  associated 
with  such  imagery.  See  Nicolson  1989, 
vol.  3,  for  illustrations. 
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ACTIVE  MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


T he  unknown  artist  responsible  for  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (cat.  13) 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  portrait  traditions  popular  in  both  the  Northern 
Netherlands  and  France  during  the  middle  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Indicative  of  a master  of  some  talent,  the  portrait  invites 
comparisons  with  representative  examples  by  artists  as  diverse  as 
Jacob  Gerritsz.  Cuyp  (1594-1651/52)  and  the  Frenchman  Philippe 
de  Champaigne  (1602-1674).  In  many  of  the  portraits  by  these  artists, 
sitters  are  simply  dressed  and  are  outwardly  reserved,  posed  against 
unarticulated,  often  dark  backgrounds.  Palettes  are  restrained,  and 
the  paint  is  thinly  applied.  <§5 


cat.  13  Portrait  of  a Gentleman 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

William  L.  Wilson  (d.  1966),  New  York. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  painting  was  originally 
conceived  as  an  oval  composition,  though  it  was 
executed  on  a rectangular  canvas.  At  some  point, 
the  composition  was  extended  into  the  spandrels. 
The  two  preparatory  layers  consist  of  a glue  and 
chalk  sizing  followed  by  a thin  lead  white  and  oil 
ground.  Infrared  reflectography  shows  that  the 
proper  right  contours  of  the  collar  and  shoulder  were 
broadened.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  2002,  including  cleaning, 
revarnishing  with  a low-molecular  varnish, 
and  retouching. 


neither  the  distinguished  yet  simply  dressed  sitter  in  this  portrait 
nor  the  artist  responsible  for  its  execution  has  been  identified.  Even  the 
nationality  of  the  unknown  painter  is  open  to  debate,  as  the  picture  bears 
no  inscriptions  or  other  clues  that  might  assist  in  identifying  authorship 
or  origin.  Some  scholars  have  dismissed  the  traditional  attribution  to  the 
Dordrecht  painter  Aelbert  Cuyp  (q.v.),  opting  to  identify  the  work  as  by  the 
Frenchman  Philippe  de  Champaigne  (1602-1674).  At  present,  and  because 
of  the  overall  poor  condition  of  the  painting,  neither  of  these  opinions  has 
generated  much  enthusiasm.  The  portrait  suffers  from  severe  overcleaning 
that  was  exposed  during  a recent  conservation  treatment  (fig.  13A).  In  look- 
ing at  the  work  today,  one  must  account  for  considerable  reconstruction  and 
overpaint. 

The  three-quarter  angle  of  the  sitter  to  the  viewer  was  enormously  popular 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  sitter  is  dressed  in  a black  silk  skull- 
cap, black  jacket  and  cape,  and  simple  white  linen  collar.1  He  also  wears  a 
light  brown  kid  leather  glove  on  his  left  hand.  Alert  and  serious-minded,  the 
individual  shown  here  was  not  immune  to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  evidenced 
by  the  curly  locks  that  fall  over  his  ears  and  his  well-groomed  mustache  and 
goatee.  Collectively,  his  clothing  and  grooming,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  overall  painting  style,  suggest  a date  of  execution  near  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  between  about  1645  and 

The  painting  was  gifted  to  the  Museum  in  i960,  finally  arriving  in  1966 
following  the  death  of  its  donor,  William  Wilson  of  New  York  City.  There 
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is  no  record  of  the  work’s  history  before  this  date,  and  it  has  never  been 
published.  While  some  of  the  early  correspondence  associated  with  the  pic- 
ture mentions  an  attribution  to  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  the  work  entered 
the  collection  as  by  Aelbert  Cuyp.2  It  continued  to  carry  the  Cuyp  name  until 
quite  recently.  The  change  to  an  unknown  Dutch(?)  artist  largely  reflects 
the  collective  opinions  of  the  few  scholars  who  have  seen  the  picture  over 
the  decades  and  were  skeptical  of  the  attribution  to  Cuyp.  For  example,  in 
the  early  1980s  Franklin  Robinson  concluded  it  was  not  Dutch  but  rather 
seventeenth-century  French. 3 His  sentiments  were  echoed  by  William  H. 
Wilson,  who  agreed  “that  the  painting  is  surely  French,  perhaps  someone 
like  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  around  16 5 o.”4 

Nevertheless,  Barry  Hannegan,  who  contributed  to  an  unpublished 
draft  of  the  Museum’s  Dutch  catalogue,  brought  the  discussion  back  to 
the  Northern  Netherlands  by  associating  the  portrait  with  Jacob  Gerritsz. 


Portrait  of  a Gentleman 

ca.  1645-1650 

Oil  on  canvas,  28  V2  x 23  is/i6  in. 
(72.4  x 60.8  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  New  York,  60.14.1 
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FIG.  13A  Cat.  13  during  conservation  treatment 


Cuyp  (1594-1651/52),  the  father  of  Aelbert  Cuyp.  A comparison  of  Portrait  of 
a Gentleman  with  the  elder  Cuyp’s  signed  and  dated  1647  Portrait  of  Anthonis 
Repelaer  (fig.  13 b)  shows  that  the  two  works  share  a number  of  features.5 
Similarities  include  their  overall  poses,  details  of  the  costumes  including 
the  kid  leather  gloves,  and  the  sitters’  hairstyle  and  facial  hair.  While  the 
warm  skin  tones  and  subtly  modulated  backgrounds  offer  further  parallels, 
the  author  of  the  Raleigh  painting,  at  least  in  the  original  parts  that  remain, 
appears  to  have  achieved  a smoother,  more  subtle  modeling  of  the  sitter’s 
features.  At  the  very  least,  however,  the  date  on  the  Cuyp  portrait  helps  to 
pinpoint  the  likely  date  for  the  Raleigh  picture. 

Still,  such  an  approach  to  portraiture  was  widespread  during  the  period. 
One  could  cite  names  other  than  Jacob  Cuyp,  Aelbert  Cuyp,  or  Philippe  de 
Champaigne  (in  spite  of  the  Frenchman’s  penchant  for  giving  his  sitters  a 
slightly  cooler,  grayer  tone).6  For  example,  the  genre  and  portrait  painter  Jan 
Olis  (ca.  1610-1676)  dated  his  Portrait  of  a Member  of  the  Wetzantsky  de  Ninitz 
Family  in  1645.7  This  painting  is  also  reminiscent  of  the  Raleigh  picture, 
as  once  again  both  figures  wear  nearly  identical  costumes  and  sport  the 
same  fashion  in  facial  hair  and  curly  locks.  Furthermore,  the  compositional 
formats  for  both  works  are  similar,  for  it  has  been  determined  that  each 
canvas  was  originally  intended  to  present  the  sitter  in  an  oval  painted  within 
a rectangle.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Olis  portrait,  like  the  Museum’s  painting, 
once  carried  an  attribution  to  Philippe  de  Champaigne. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  associated  with  Portrait  of  a Gentleman, 
the  painting  has  been  catalogued  as  Unknown  Dutch(?)  Mid-Seventeenth- 
Century.  It  is  unlikely  archival  information  will  surface  regarding  the  work’s 
creator  or  information  identifying  the  sitter.  Eventually,  developments  in 
the  technical  analysis  of  canvases  and  paints  might  assist  researchers 
in  determining  the  painting’s  geographic  origins,  f 


NOTES 


FIG.  13B  Jacob  Gerritsz.  Cuyp,  Portrait  of 
Anthonis  Repelaer,  1647,  oil  on  panel,  Dordrechts 
Museum,  Dordrecht 


1 . Although  the  skullcap  may  identify 
the  sitter  as  a clergyman,  similar  head 
coverings  appear  in  portraits  of  sitters 
associated  with  a number  of  other 
professions,  including  in  the  case  of  one 
of  Frans  Hals’s  portraits,  a brewer.  See 
Slive  1970-1974,  vol.  2 (1970),  pl.  325, 
vol.  3 (1974),  pp.  108-109,  CAX  212- 

2.  Correspondence,  curatorial  files,  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

3.  Letter  to  former  museum  researcher 
Barry  Hannegan,  2 March  1981. 

4.  Letter  to  Hannegan,  26  April  1981. 


5.  For  a discussion  of  this  painting  and  the 
works  of  Jacob  Gerritsz.  Cuyp  within 
the  larger  context  of  the  extended  Cuyp 
family,  see  Dordrecht  1977,  including 
pp.  36-37. 

6.  For  examples  of  comparable  works  by 
Philippe  de  Champaigne,  see  Dorival 
1976,  vol.  1. 

7.  Oil  on  canvas,  32  1A  x 26  3/s  in.  (82  x 

67  cm)  (sale,  Drouot,  Paris,  20  June  1997, 
lot  192,  ILLUS.). 
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UNKNOWN  DUTCH  PAINTER 


ACTIVE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  OR  EATER 


T his  unknown  Dutch  painter  may  have  worked  in  or  around  Delft 
during  the  1660s  or  in  the  years  following.  As  is  evidenced  by  Cavaliers 
and  Ladies  at  a Table,  the  artist  drew  inspiration  from  paintings  by 
Johannes  Vermeer  (1632-1675),  Jacob  Ochtervelt  (1634-1682),  and 
others  who  specialized  in  upper-class  genre  scenes  during  this  period.  W 


Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table  cat.  14 


the  fates  have  not  been  kind  to  Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table.  In 
addition  to  condition  problems  centering  on  large  areas  of  discolored  over- 
paint and  a dull,  grayish  varnish,  the  picture’s  highly  regarded  attribution  to 
Jacob  Ochtervelt  (1634-1682)  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Previously  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  painting  appears  to  have 
been  executed  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cur- 
rent identification,  an  unknown  Dutch  painter  from  the  third  quarter  of 
the  century,  best  reflects  the  likely  genesis  of  the  picture.  This  designation 
allows  for  the  possibility  that  the  work  was  created  by  an  unidentified  genre 
painter  active  during  the  period  as  a contemporary  pastiche  of  motifs  taken 
from  examples  by  Johannes  Vermeer  (1632-1675)  and  others.2  In  spite  of  its 
fall  from  art  historical  grace,  Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table  is  still  an  intrigu- 
ing picture.  Its  imagery  allows  for  viewers  to  enter  the  world  of  upper-class 
or  high  genre  made  popular  by  many  painters  after  midcentury.3 

The  composition  centers  on  four  well-dressed  figures,  two  men  and  two 
women,  who  fill  the  space  of  their  surprisingly  simple  surroundings.  An 
unidentified  map  and  a floral  still-life  painting  in  an  ebony  frame  hang  on 
the  back  wall,  while  in  the  foreground  the  furniture  is  limited  to  a table  and 
three  chairs.  The  figures  cluster  around  the  carpeted  table,  on  which  sits  a 
skillfully  rendered  white  Delft  wine  pitcher  on  a pewter  plate,  another  plate 
with  fruit,  and  an  apple.4  The  table  carpet  is  painted  with  enough  specificity 
to  have  enabled  Onno  Ydema  to  identify  it  as  a Transylvanian  rug.5  Three 
of  the  participants  sit,  while  the  fourth,  a man,  stands  between  the  two 
women.  Their  actions  seem  remarkably  reserved,  suggesting  polite  con- 
versation. Nevertheless,  scenes  of  this  type  often  conveyed  didactic  mean- 
ing. Consequently,  various  interpretations  may  underlie  the  quiet  discourse 
between  the  men  and  women. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

E.  Bolton,  London,  before  1923;  (with  Paul 
Bottenweiser,  Berlin  and  New  York,  by  1923); 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  purchased  in  1923; 
deaccessioned  in  1949;  (with  E.  and  A.  Silberman 
Galleries,  New  York,  1949);'  Museum  purchase 
in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Chicago  1933,  cat.  69,  pi.  XXXVII  (b-w);  Chicago 
1934,  cat.  101;  Atlanta  1950,  cat.  22;  Buffalo  1950, 
cat.  8,  illus.  (b-w);  Hartford  1950,  cat.  37.  pi.  VIII 
(b-w);  Wilmington  1951,  cat.  26;  Bordeaux  1960, 
cat.  58.  pi.  25  (b-w);  St.  Petersburg  1965,  cat.  58, 
illus.  (b-w);  Sarasota  1965;  San  Francisco  1966, 
cat.  87.  p.  131,  illus.  (b-w);  Kansas  City  1967.  cat.  16. 
p.  35,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1970,  pp.  60. 61,  illus. 
(b-w);  Richmond  1975;  Raleigh  1986;  Greenville 
1996,  p.  40,  illus.  (color). 
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Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table 

ca.  1660-1670 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  V2  x 18  V2  in. 

(47  x 47  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.52 
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The  likely  genesis  of  the  composition,  as  well  as  its  possible  meaning, 
seems  to  center  on  the  woman  seated  to  the  right.  Her  pose  and  actions 
closely  parallel  those  seen  in  a picture  by  Vermeer  in  Berlin  dated  about 
1660. 6 In  addition,  the  placement  and  pose  of  the  seated  male  figure  in 
Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table  correspond  with  elements  found  in  another 
of  Vermeer’s  pictures,  Braunschweig’s  The  Girl  with  a Wineglass  (fig.  14A), 
dating  perhaps  a year  or  two  later.  These  similarities,  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  a white  Delft  pitcher  on  the  table  in  both  the  Braunschweig  and  Raleigh 
compositions,  strongly  suggest  that  the  unknown  artist  responsible  for 
Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table  was  familiar  with  Vermeer’s  art. 

While  such  a conclusion  does  not  by  itself  invalidate  the  previously 
accepted  attribution  to  the  painter  Jacob  Ochtervelt  active  in  nearby  Rot- 
terdam, stylistic  evidence  points  in  other  directions.  The  proportions  of  the 
figures,  the  play  of  the  light,  and  the  awkwardly  large  scale  of  the  seated 
woman  drinking  a glass  of  wine  on  the  right  stand  at  odds  with  the  oeuvre 
of  Ochtervelt.  Susan  Kuretsky  reached  a similar  conclusion  and  further  not- 
ed that  the  “composition  lacks  Ochtervelt’s  characteristic  angular  rhythm, 
the  even  lighting  differs  from  his  usual  chiaroscuro,  and  the  figure  types 
are  unlike  those  in  his  genuine  works.”7  If  not  Ochtervelt  in  Rotterdam, 
then  who  was  responsible  for  this  painting’s  execution,  and  where  was  this 
unknown  artist  active? 

Possibilities  seem  to  range  from  a painter  associated  with  the  workshop 
of  Caspar  Netscher  (1639-1684),  an  artist  active  in  The  Hague,  just  a few 
miles  from  Delft,  to  a later-seventeenth-century  artist  who  continued  to 
draw  inspiration  from  Vermeer.8  Neither  of  these  possibilities  adequately 
explains  the  unique  qualities  inherent  in  the  Raleigh  painting.  Falling  short 
of  the  painterly  touch  of  Netscher,  and  lacking  the  psychological  and  aes- 
thetic subtleties  associated  with  Vermeer’s  genius,  Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a 
Table  continues  to  keep  its  authorship  a secret. 

In  contrast  to  the  attribution  questions  swirling  around  Cavaliers  and 
Ladies  at  a Table,  one  is  on  firmer  ground  when  considering  the  work’s 
meaning.  Again,  the  seated  woman  on  the  right  is  key.  Drinking  from  a 
glass  of  wine,  she  and  her  female  counterpart  attract  the  interest  of  their 
male  companions.  Such  a scenario  follows  a path  similar  to  one  seen  in  the 
two  paintings  by  Vermeer  noted  above.  In  both  cases  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  intentions  of  the  men  were  less  than  honorable.9 

The  unknown  Dutch  artist  responsible  for  the  Raleigh  painting  also 
calls  into  question  the  motives  of  the  women.  Certainly  their  revealing  cos- 
tumes, the  one  woman’s  appetite  for  wine,  and  the  map  hanging  on  the 
wall  behind  the  woman  who  is  not  drinking  may  allude  to  the  pair’s  worldli- 
ness and  overindulgence.10  In  short,  behind  an  apparently  harmless  facade, 
unseemly  behavior  lurks  in  the  shadows.  Kuretsky  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  seated  woman  drinking  wine  was  a prostitute. 


FIG.  14A  Johannes  Vermeer,  The  Girl  with  a 
Wineglass,  ca.  1659-1660,  oil  on  canvas,  Herzog  Anton 
Ulrich-Museum,  Braunschweig  (©  2006  Herzog  Anton 
Ulrich-Museum,  photo  Michael  Lindner) 


REFERENCES 

Chicago  1925,  pp.  25-28,  illus.  (b-w);  Gerson  1951, 
p.  556;  Chicago  1952,  pp.  166, 24,  illus.  (b-w); 
Plietzsch  1937,  p.  569,  illus.  (b-w);  A.  B.  de  Vries 
1939.  p.  63,  illus.  26  (b-w);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  51, 
illus.  (b-w);  Plietzsch  1960,  p.  67,  fig.  105  (b-w); 
Williams  1967,  p.  6,  fig.  1 (b-w);  Kuretsky  1979, 
p.  100,  cat.  D-6,  p.  206,  fig.  171  (b-w);  Raleigh  1983, 
p.  106,  illus.  (b-w);  Sutton  1986,  p.  252;  Ydema  1991, 
p 149,  cat.  289. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  cotton.  There  is  nothing  of  note  in 
either  infrared  reflectography  or  x-radiography. 

The  several  layers  of  both  natural  and  synthetic  resin 
varnishes  result  in  a dull  gray  surface.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 
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NOTES 

1.  A letter  in  the  Museum’s  curatorial  file 
from  the  registrar  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  dated  5 August  1978  states  that 
this  painting  “was  in  1949  withdrawn 
and  used  as  part  payment  for  the 
purchase  of  another  painting  from  the 
New  York  dealers,  E.  & A.  Silberman.’’ 

2.  The  probability  that  the  work  dates 
to  the  1660s  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  women’s  costumes.  The  pointed, 
low  bodices;  full,  puffed,  elbow-length 
sleeves;  and  bare  shoulders  were 
especially  popular  from  the  mid- 1650s 
to  the  early  1670s. 

3.  So-called  high-genre  painting  found 
many  practitioners  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Centers 
for  this  activity  included  Delft,  Leiden, 
Amsterdam,  and,  with  Ochtervelt, 


-CENTURY  DUTCH 


Despite  its  decorous  mood,  this  is  probably  a brothel  subject 
rather  than  a domestic  interior.  The  attitude  of  the  standing  man  < 

implies  that  he  is  arranging,  with  the  “procuress”  at  the  left,  an 
assignation  with  the  young  woman  at  the  right.  The  man’s  hand, 
prominently  placed  between  the  two  female  figures,  is  somewhat 
damaged,  suggesting  he  once  held  a coin.11 

Technical  examination  of  the  painting  shows  no  evidence  that  the  man 
ever  held  a coin.  Nevertheless,  the  expectant  but  anxious  expression  on 
the  face  of  the  wine  drinker,  as  well  as  her  fashionable  dress  and  hairstyle, 
forward  placement,  and  unusually  large  scale,  suggest  she  is  on  display, 
perhaps  to  the  highest  bidder.  Considering  the  damaged  state  of  the  painting 
as  it  exists  today,  it  is  not  only  her  beauty  that  has  been  tarnished  but  the 
charm  of  the  entire  picture. 


Rotterdam.  The  peripatetic  Gerard  ter 
Borch  (1617-1681)  could  be  considered 
its  greatest  proponent. 

4.  For  an  illustration  of  a comparable 
pitcher,  made  of  white  glazed  faience,  see 
Denver  and  Newark  2001,  p.  186,  cat.  65. 

5.  Ydema  1991,  p.  149,  cat.  289.  The  carpet 
reflects  the  Dutch  love  of  the  exotic,  a 
concept  that  dovetails  with  the  idea  of 
worldliness  expressed  by  the  map  seen 
on  the  rear  wall  (see  below). 

6.  Gemaldegalerie,  Staatliche  Museen  zu 
Berlin,  oil  on  canvas,  25  5/s  x 30  3/s  in. 
(65.1  x 77.2  cm),  inv.  912c. 

7.  Kuretsky  1979,  p.  100,  cat.  D-9. 

8.  For  a discussion  of  Netscher,  see 
Wieseman  2002. 


9.  Blankert  in  Washington  and  The  Hague 
1995,  PP-  36—37,  not  only  discusses 
the  interpretation  of  these  pictures  but 
also  cites  possible  sources  for  Vermeer, 
specifically  Gerard  ter  Borch  and  the 
Leiden  fijnschilders. 

10.  Depending  on  the  larger  context,  wall 
maps  and  globes  have  often  been  used 
to  suggest  the  worldliness  of  figures  in 
close  proximity.  See  De  Jongh  2000a, 
pp.  74-75,  and  Weller  in  Raleigh  2002, 
pp.  101-102.  Unexpectedly,  this  map 
lacks  the  details  necessary  for  identifying 
the  area  it  depicts. 

11.  Kuretsky  1979,  p.  100,  cat.  D-9. 
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SEVENTEENTH 


GERBRAND  VAN  DEN  EECKHOUT 

1621-1674 


SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Houbraken  1753,  vol.  1,  p.  174,  vol.  2, 
p.  100. 

Sumowski  1962. 

Sumowski  1979-1992,  voi.  3 (1980), 
pp.  601-819. 

Sumowski  1983,  vol.  2,  pp.  719-909. 
Berlin  1991,  vol.  1,  pp.  344-349. 

Broos  1996a. 

Liedtke  2007,  vol.  1,  pp.  185-192. 


V ery  little  is  known  about  the  life  of  the  painter  and  draftsman 
Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  who  was  born  on  19  August  1621,  the  son 
of  the  goldsmith  fan  Pietersz.  van  den  Eeckhout  and  Grietje  Claes 
Lydeckers.  A lifelong  bachelor,  the  artist  seems  to  have  spent  his  whole 
life  in  Amsterdam.  According  to  Arnold  Houbraken,  Van  den  Eeckhout 
was  trained  in  the  studio  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.)  and  was  reportedly 
“a  great  friend”  of  the  master.'  Although  it  is  assumed  that  Van  den 
Eeckhout  entered  Rembrandt’s  studio  about  1635  and  stayed  there  for 
about  five  years,  no  documents  verify  his  tenure.  After  1640,  however, 
signed  and  dated  paintings  have  been  identified  from  nearly  every  year 
of  his  career  through  1671. 

Van  den  Eeckhout’ s ties  to  Rembrandt  are  easily  detectable  in  his  early 
biblical  scenes.  A strong  chiaroscuro,  robust  impasto,  and  predominantly 
tonal  palettes  are  characteristic  of  these  works.  The  same  stylistic  approach 
can  be  seen  in  many  of  his  later  religious  pictures  as  well,  including  the 
Museum’s  The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Here,  as  in  other  examples, 
the  influence  of  the  Amsterdam  history  painter  Pieter  Lastman  (1583-1633) 
is  also  evident. 

While  primarily  a history  painter,  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  ex- 
celled in  traditional  portraits  and  portraits  histories,  genre  scenes,  and 
landscapes.2  He  was  also  an  extremely  gifted  draftsman.3  Among  his 
innovations  were  painted  scenes  of  elegant  garden  parties  on  terraces  and 
in  halls,  which  influenced  others  such  as  Gerard  ter  Borch  (1617-1681) 
and  Pieter  de  Hooch  (q.v.).  The  detailed  brushwork  and  more  decorative 
palette  seen  in  these  genre  pictures  were  further  developed  in  his  portraits 
histories ,4  Portraiture  of  this  type  clearly  reflected  the  refined  tastes  of  his 
Amsterdam  clientele. 

Van  den  Eeckhout’ s talent  seems  to  have  extended  beyond  his  occupa- 
tion as  a painter.  He  is  documented  as  having  appraised  artworks  in  1659, 
1669,  and  16725  and  was  active  as  an  etcher  and  designer  of  pattern 
books  for  gold-  and  silversmiths,  perhaps  inspired  by  his  father.  Van  den 
Eeckhout  was  also  an  amateur  poet,  composing  a hymn  in  1657  in  praise 
of  his  friend  the  landscape  painter  Willem  Schellinks  (1627-1678). 
Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  died  on  29  September  1674  and  was 
buried  in  the  Oudezijds  Chapel  in  Amsterdam.  •) 


NOTES 

1.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  1,  p.  174. 

2.  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  2,  pp.  719-909. 
Although  landscapes  represent  a minor 
part  of  Van  den  Eeckhout’s  painted 
oeuvre,  there  are  many  in  his  drawings. 


3.  See  Sumowski  1962  and  esp.  Sumowski 
1 97S>~ 1 99 2,  vol.  3 (1980),  pp.  601-819, 
for  an  assessment  of  Van  den  Eeckhout’s 
drawings. 

4.  In  portraits  histories  individual  portraits 
appear  within  the  context  of  historical 
narrative.  Such  commissions  seem  to 
have  been  in  great  demand,  as  they 


elevated  the  status  of  portraiture  to  the 
level  of  history  painting.  For  a discussion 
of  portraits  histories,  see  Anthony  van 
Dyck’s  Lady  Mary  Villiers  with  Charles 
Hamilton,  Lord  Arran  (cat.  50). 

5.  MacLaren/ Brown  1991,  vol.  1, 
pp.  127-128. 
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cat.  15  The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  left:  G.v.  Eeckhout.  fe.  / [A]  1666 . 

PROVENANCE 

Collection  Jean-Baptiste-Pierre  Le  Brun  (1748-1813), 
Paris,  by  1792.  Probably  Castle  Nemiroff,  Podolie. 
Collection  Jakob  Johann  Nepomuk  Lyversberg  (b. 
1761),  Cologne,  by1837.'  Collection  Count  Gregoire 
Stroganoff  (1829-1910),  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome 
(San  Giorgi),  before  1910.  (With  Schaeffer  Galleries, 
New  York,  before  1952);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1956,  cat.  23;  Jerusalem  1965,  cat.  8, 
illus.  (b-w);  Washington  1980,  cat.  42,  illus.  (b-w). 

REFERENCES 

Le  Brun  1792-1796,  vol.  2 (1792),  p.  4,  illus. 
(reproductive  print),  p.  10;  Kugler  1837,  pp.  265ff; 
Wurzbach  1906-1911,  vol.  1 (1906),  p.  483,  cat.  23; 
Munoz  1911,  p.  82,  pi.  LXIII  (b-w);  Forster  1931, 
p.  144  note  189;  Hamann  1936,  pp.  486ff„  536,  fig. 

21  (b-w);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  48,  cat.  46;  Hill  1957, 
pp.  9-11,10,  illus.  (b-w);  Sumowski  1962,  p.  30  note 
27a;  Chicago  1969,  pp.  188ff„  under  cat.  165;  Raleigh 
1983,  p.  108,  illus.  (b-w);  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  2, 
pp.  721, 739,  cat.  458,  p.  821,  pi.  (color);  Sutton  1986, 
pp.  248-249,  fig.  369  (b-w);  Dickey  1995,  pp.  337, 
339, 343,  fig.  6 (b-w);  Broos  1996a,  p.  744;  Liedtke 
2007,  vol.  1,  pp.  435ff.  note  9. 

VERSION 

A reproductive  print  by  Reinier  Vinkeles  (1741-1816) 
appears  in  Le  Brun  1792-1796,  vol.  2 (1792). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  initially  prepared 
with  a red  ground  layer.  Infrared  reflectography  shows 
that  the  artist  created  the  underdrawing  using  a 
brush.  Infrared  reflectography  also  shows  how  lines 
were  initially  used  to  divide  spaces.  Changes  in  the 
open  window  and  the  placement  of  the  masonry  can 
be  detected.  Remnants  of  a natural  resin  varnish  can 
be  seen  as  a distinct  patch  in  the  man's  costume  and 
around  the  artist’s  signature.  The  painting  has  had 
some  remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


the  story  of  abraham’s  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  their  son  Ishmael 
appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis  21:9-14.  The  narrative  was  precipitated  by 
Sarah,  Abraham’s  wife.  Long  childless,  Sarah  had  urged  her  eighty-six-year- 
old  husband  to  sleep  with  their  maid  Hagar  to  conceive  a son.  When,  a few 
years  later,  Sarah  also  bore  the  couple  a son,  Isaac,  she  became  so  angered 
by  the  continued  presence  of  Hagar  and  her  Ishmael  that  she  demanded 
that  Abraham  expel  them.  Although  much  grieved  by  the  action  he  was 
asked  to  take,  Abraham  acquiesced  and  sent  the  pair  away. 

Sarah  saw  the  son  whom  Hagar  the  Egyptian  had  borne  to 
Abraham  laughing  at  him,  and  she  said  to  Abraham,  “Drive  out 
this  slave-girl  and  her  son;  I will  not  have  this  slave-girl’s  son 
sharing  the  inheritance  with  my  son  Isaac.”  Abraham  was  vexed 
at  this  on  his  son  Ishmael’s  account,  but  God  said  to  him,  “Do  not 
be  vexed  on  account  of  the  boy  and  the  slave-girl.  Do  what  Sarah 
says,  because  you  shall  have  descendants  through  Isaac.  I will 
make  a great  nation  of  the  slave-girl’s  son  too,  because  he  is  your 
own  child.” 

Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning,  took  some  food  and  a water- 
skin full  of  water  and  gave  it  to  Hagar;  he  set  the  child  on  her 
shoulder  and  sent  her  away,  and  she  went  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba. 

Van  den  Eeckhout,  like  many  of  his  Dutch  contemporaries  and  espe- 
cially those  artists  with  links  to  Rembrandt,  was  strongly  attracted  to  the 
subject.2  Scholars  have  attempted  to  explain  the  story’s  popularity  in  various 
ways.  Theories  range  from  its  serving  as  a vehicle  to  highlight  basic  human 
emotions — love,  jealousy,  anger,  pride,  despair,  and  conflicted  loyalties — to 
an  interpretation  in  which  the  two  female  protagonists,  Sarah  and  Hagar, 
symbolized  the  old  and  new  covenants.3  Interest  in  the  subject  extended 
beyond  the  visual  arts;  contemporary  playwrights  also  explored  the  relation- 
ships between  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Hagar.4 

As  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  “to  cite  a precise  prototype  for 
Van  den  Eeckhout’s  composition.”5  Although  the  artist  seems  to  have  drawn 
on  motifs  devised  by  his  predecessors,  at  least  three  of  his  drawings  bear 
some  sort  of  relation  to  the  painting.  These  drawings  include  one  that  may 
have  served  as  a final  preparatory  study  for  the  painting  (fig.  15A),  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  scholars  date  it  two  decades  earlier.6 

The  genesis  of  the  Raleigh  picture  may  have  begun  with  Pieter  Lastman’s 
panel  of  1612  (fig.  15s),  which  depicts  the  same  subject  in  a comparable 
friezelike  format.  It  largely  set  the  standard  for  Rembrandt  and  those  art- 
ists in  his  circle  who  followed.  According  to  Christian  Tiimpel,  “Rembrandt 
was  full  of  admiration  for  this  painting,  and  it  played  a central  role  in  his 
teaching.  His  pupils  made  countless  variations  on  it.”7  Here,  one  finds 
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The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 

1666 

Oil  on  canvas,  21 3/4  x 27  1/s  in. 

(55.2  x 68.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.39 
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FIG.  15AGerbrandvanden  Eeckhout, 

The  Expulsion  ofHagar,  ca.  1640s,  brown  ink, 
Kupferstichkabinett,  Staatliche  Museum  Berlin 
(©  2005  Kupferstichkabinett,  Staatliche  Museum 
Berlin.  Photo  Jorg  P.  Anders) 


FIG.  15B  Pieter  Lastman, 

The  Expulsion  ofHagar.  1612,  oil  on  panel, 
Kunsthalle,  Hamburg  (©  2009  Hamburger 
Kunsthalle/bpk.  Photo  Elke  Walford) 


FIG.  15C  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, 
Abraham  Casting  Out  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  1657,  etching 


Lastman’s  typically  colorful  palette,  cool  lighting,  and  controlled  brushwork. 
The  grouping  of  the  foreground  figures  seems  to  have  provided  the  basic 
framework  for  Van  den  Eeckhout,  including  the  crying  Ishmael.  Van  den 
Eeckhout,  however,  reversed  the  position  of  the  adults. 

In  addition,  motifs  on  the  left  side  of  the  composition  in  Raleigh  can 
be  found  in  Lastman’s  picture.  In  each,  one  looks  through  an  archway  to 
a village  dominated  by  a circular  tower,  a number  of  farm  animals,  various 
figures,  and  peacocks.  Lastman  also  included  Sarah  and  Isaac  just  to  the 
right  of  the  well. 

By  contrast,  the  right  sides  of  the  two  compositions  display  significant 
differences.  Lastman  opened  the  view  to  include  a distant  landscape,  whereas 
Van  den  Eeckhout  filled  the  space  with  architecture,  specifically  the  home 
of  Abraham  and  his  family.  Although  nearly  lost  in  shadow,  Sarah  is  seen 
eavesdropping  in  the  doorway  of  the  house,  and  the  young  Isaac  overhears 
the  interchange  between  Abraham  and  Hagar  from  his  vantage  point  on 
the  steps. 

In  placing  Sarah  and  Isaac  within  earshot  of  Abraham,  Hagar,  and 
Ishmael,  Van  den  Eeckhout  drew  on  an  etching  of  the  same  subject  from 
1637  by  his  teacher  and  friend  Rembrandt  (fig.  15c).  This  print  shows  Sarah 
and  Isaac  standing  just  inside  a similar  doorway,  now  at  the  left,  while  an 
imposing  Abraham  stands  at  the  center  as  he  drives  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
away.8  Typical  of  Rembrandt’s  genius,  he  did  not  allow  extraneous  details  to 
interfere  with  his  portrayal  of  raw,  human  emotion. 

Although  Van  den  Eeckhout  was  unable  to  plumb  the  emotional  depths 
of  Rembrandt’s  figures  in  The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  he  combined 
aspects  of  his  master’s  painting  style  from  the  late  1630s  and  early  1640s 
with  elements  of  his  own.9  In  spite  of  its  late  date  of  1666,  the  painting 
exhibits  broadly  brushed  forms,  especially  in  the  faces,  which  are  consistent 
with  Rembrandt’s  pictures  executed  decades  earlier.  The  clarity  of  atmo- 
sphere, details  of  the  architecture,  and  the  tonal  balance  between  the  cool, 
blue-green  tints  of  the  early  morning  light  and  Abraham’s  reddish  orange 
robe  show,  by  contrast,  a marked  independence  and  maturity  on  the  part  of 
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the  painter.  Another  example  of  Van  den  Eeckhout’s  balancing  an  artistic 
debt  to  others  with  innovation  are  the  costumes  worn  by  Abraham,  Hagar, 
and  Ishmael.  The  Egyptian-style  headdress  Hagar  wears  is  similar  to  those 
often  found  in  works  by  Rembrandt,10  yet  Van  den  Eeckhout  gave  his  figures 
facial  features  that  are  unique  to  his  art. 

The  artist  included  many  details  that  help  to  explain  the  story,  including 
the  water  container,  bundle  of  food,  and  Ishmael’s  staff.  Other  motifs, 
including  the  peacock,  handkerchief,  and  especially  the  easily  overlooked 
Sarah  and  Isaac  lurking  in  the  shadows,  call  attention  to  the  emotions 
associated  with  the  scene.  Abraham  both  literally  and  figuratively  stands 
between  the  two  women  and  their  sons,  just  as  both  real  and  imagined 
offenses  perpetrated  by  Hagar  and  Sarah  propelled  the  narrative. 

Apparently,  Hagar’s  troubles  were  partially  her  own  making,  for  while 
pregnant  with  Ishmael  she  “looked  upon  her  mistress  with  contempt” 
(Genesis  16:5).  Such  prideful  behavior,  symbolized  by  the  peacock  (Pride 
goes  before  the  fall),  clearly  contributed  to  her  fate  and  that  of  her  son." 
After  Isaac  was  born,  sibling  rivalry  between  the  two  boys  played  a role  in 
Sarah’s  growing  fear  for  her  son’s  inheritance.  Acquiescing  to  his  wife’s 
wishes,  Abraham  is  depicted  with  outspread  arms  and  grim  expression 
that  match  his  fateful  words.  Hagar  and  Ishmael  respond  accordingly,  their 
grief-stricken  tears  telling  the  story.12  '# 


NOTES 

1.  In  addition  to  collecting,  Lyversberg  was 
also  active  as  a dealer.  See  Cologne  1995, 
pp.  193-204. 

2.  See  the  discussion  below  regarding 
examples  by  Rembrandt  and  Pieter 
Lastman.  In  addition  to  the  Raleigh 
picture,  Van  den  Eeckhout  had  painted 
the  same  subject  on  at  least  one  other 
occasion  years  earlier  (The  Expulsion 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  1642,  formerly 
collection  Edzard,  Munich;  illus. 
Sumowski  1983,  vol.  2,  p.  756,  cat.  393). 

3.  See  Amsterdam  and  Jerusalem  1991, 

p.  30,  and  Van  de  Waal  1947,  pp.  149-150. 

4.  Van  Haverbeke  1964. 

5.  Wheelock  in  Washington  1980,  p.  176. 


6.  The  drawing  is  illustrated  in  Sumowski 
1979-1992,  vol.  3 (1980),  pp.  1318-1319, 
cat.  604.  The  composition  of  the  study 
shown  in  fig.  1 5a  is  much  closer  to  the 
Raleigh  painting  than  the  painting  cited 
in  note  2 above,  whose  date  is  much 
closer  to  that  of  the  drawing. 

7.  Tumpel  1991,  p.  67. 

8.  Considering  that  the  print  technique 
reverses  the  image,  it  is  certainly  possible 
Van  den  Eeckhout  was  familiar  with 
Rembrandt’s  composition  either  through 
a preliminary  study  for  the  etching  plate 
or  the  plate  itself.  In  either  of  these 
media,  Sarah  and  Issac  would  have  been 
positioned  on  the  right,  as  they  are  in 
Van  den  Eeckhout’s  painting. 

9.  Among  paintings  by  Rembrandt  from 
this  period  with  stylistic  parallels  to 
Van  den  Eeckhout’s  production  are  The 
Wedding  of  Samson  (1638,  Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen,  Gemaldegalerie 
Alte  Meister,  Dresden,  cat.  1 560)  and, 


from  the  same  year,  The  Risen  Christ 
Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  (H.M. 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Buckingham  Palace, 
London,  inv.  1 1 54). 

10.  This  type  of  headdress  was  known  as 

a Gypsy  hem,  which  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  thought  to  identify  its 
wearer  as  of  Egyptian  origin;  see 
De  Foletier  1966,  pp.  165-172. 

11.  For  the  use  of  peacocks  as  symbols, 
particularly  their  presence  in  the  story 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael’s  expulsion,  see 
Walsh  1972,  p.  112,  esp.  note  18. 

12.  The  handkerchief  Hagar  holds  to  her 
face  emphasizes  her  sorrow  and  despair 
(Dickey  1995,  p.  343).  Fortunately,  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  survived  their  time  in  the 
wilderness.  Their  story  continues  in 
Genesis  21:15-21.  Ishmael  eventually 
married  an  Egyptian  and  had  twelve 
sons  who  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
important  tribes  of  the  region. 
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Govert  (Govaert)  Flinck  was  born  in  Cleves,  Germany,  on  25  January  1615 
(not  December  1616  as  Arnold  Houbraken  stated).  Early  in  his  relatively 
brief  career — he  died  at  age  forty-five — Flinck  moved  to  cosmopolitan 
Amsterdam.  Once  there  he  initially  assisted  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.), 
only  to  pass  him  in  popularity  as  the  years  went  on.  According  to 
Houbraken,  Flinck’s  parents  were  against  their  son’s  becoming  an 
artist.  Only  after  the  Mennonite  preacher  and  painter  Lambert  Jacobsz. 

(ca.  1598-1636)  convinced  them  of  the  noble  and  honorable  characteris- 
tics of  the  profession  did  they  acquiesce  to  Govert’s  wishes.1  The  aspiring 
artist  moved  to  Leeuwarden  about  1630  to  study  with  Jacobsz.  Three  years 
later  Flinck  moved  to  Amsterdam.  He  initially  found  lodging  in  the  house 
of  the  art  dealer  Hendrik  van  Uylenburgh,  a friend  of  his  former  teacher. 
More  important,  Van  Uylenburgh  was  a major  supporter  of  Rembrandt 
during  the  artist’s  early  years  in  the  city,  as  well  as  an  uncle  of  his  wife 
Saskia.  Under  the  auspices  of  Van  Uylenburgh,  Flinck  entered 
Rembrandt’s  studio  as  a knecht  or  jonggezel  (assistant  or  collaborator).2 

By  1636  Flinck  had  become  established  as  an  independent  painter.3 
While  Rembrandt’s  assistant,  he  had  absorbed  the  master’s  painting  tech- 
niques, compositions,  and  treatment  of  light.  The  impact  of  Rembrandt’s 
style  would  remain  with  him  for  a number  of  years,  as  is  apparent  in 
almost  all  of  Flinck’s  early  works.  In  fact,  many  of  Flinck’s  pictures  were 
long  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  a confusion  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
he  may  have  collaborated  with  him.  Flinck  also  may  have  later  “updated” 
some  of  the  paintings  Rembrandt  left  behind  with  Van  Uylenburgh  after 
the  two  severed  their  business  relationship.4 

About  1640  Flinck,  in  imitation  of  the  fashionable  Flemish  style 
introduced  by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.)  and  popularized  by  the  Dutchman 
Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist  (ca.  1613-1670),  began  to  introduce  more 
elegant  elements  into  his  portraits  and  history  paintings.  Success  came 
quickly.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Ingertje  Thoveling  (d.  1651)  in  1645, 
he  had  become  wealthy  from  income  generated  by  portrait  commissions 
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from  Amsterdam  citizens  who  wanted  to  see  themselves  represented  in 
a refined  manner.  His  fame  and  social  status  also  grew  as  a result  of  his 
close  contacts  with  important  art  patrons  in  both  Amsterdam  and  his 
native  Germany.  The  contemporary  poets  Joost  van  de  Vondel  and  Jan  Vos 
highly  praised  his  pictures.  When  we  assess  his  paintings  centuries  later, 
however,  it  appears  that  “his  ambition  and  desire  for  success  led  him 
to  paint  superficially  elegant  works  that  lacked  individual  character  and 
pandered  to  the  tastes  of  the  increasingly  ostentatious  and  affluent  Dutch 
merchant  class  of  the  17th  century.”5 

In  the  early  1650s  Amalia  van  Solms,  widow  of  the  Stadholder  Frederik 
Hendrik,  commissioned  a large-scale  picture  from  Flinck  for  the  Huis  ten 
Bosch  near  The  Hague  (The  Allegory  on  the  Death  of  Stadholder  Frederik 
Hendrik).  Later  in  the  decade,  in  1656  and  1658,  he  completed  two  large- 
scale  chimneypieces  for  rooms  in  Amsterdam’s  new  town  hall.  These 
accomplishments  were  followed  in  1659  with  the  award  of  an  enormously 
important  and  competitive  commission  to  paint  the  twelve  lunettes  in  the 
town  hall’s  Great  Gallery.  Unfortunately,  Flinck  died  shortly  after  receiving 
the  commission.  At  the  time  of  his  death  on  2 February  1660,  he  had  com- 
pleted just  a few  preliminary  sketches  for  the  project.  The  commission  was 
then  divided  among  several  painters,  including  Rembrandt,  Jan  Lievens 
(q.v.) , and  the  Fleming  Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.) . 

Govert  Flinck  left  behind  a second  wife,  Sophia  van  der  Houve, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1656;  a son  from  his  first  marriage;  a large 
studio;  and  an  art  collection.6  Apparently  Flinck  had  a number  of  pupils 
and  assistants  at  midcentury,  but  only  one  student  can  be  documented. 
Fellow  German  Johan  Spilberg  (1619-1690),  newly  arrived  from 
Diisseldorf,  studied  with  Flinck  in  the  1640s.7  W 


NOTES 


1.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2,  p.  19. 


4.  Flinck  became  the  manager  of  Van 
Uylenburgh’s  studio  after  the  departure 
of  Rembrandt.  Portrait  of  Rembrandt 
(private  collection,  United  States)  was 
once  attributed  to  Flinck.  The  removal 
of  overpaint,  however,  has  allowed 
scholars  to  determine  that  it  is  actually 
an  autograph  work  by  Rembrandt; 
see  Corpus  2005,  voi.  4,  Addendum  2, 
pp.  615-626. 


5.  Von  Moltke  1996,  p.  168. 


2.  Noted  by  Kelch  in  Berlin  1991,  p.  314. 


6.  For  a discussion  of  Flinck’s  studio,  see 


3.  About  1636  Flinck  painted  an  ambitious 
work  depicting  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham 
(Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich);  see  Von 
Moltke  1965,  p.  247,  cat.  101+. 


Dukok  van  Heel  1982.  The  art  collection 


was  passed  to  Flinck’s  son,  Anthonis 


Flinck,  who  expanded  it  to  include  strong 


holdings  in  drawings  by  Rembrandt. 


7.  See  Liedtke  2007,  vol.  1 , p.  202. 
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cat.  16  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  Justina  van  Baerle  (widow  of  David 
Becker),  inventory  of  28  April  1685,  Amsterdam.1 
Sir  Francis  Cook.  1st  Bt.  (1817-1901),  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  Surrey;  by  inheritance  to  his  son, 
Sir  Frederick  Lucas  Cook,  2nd  Bt.  (1844-1920), 
Doughty  House;  by  inheritance  to  his  son,  Sir  Herbert 
Frederick  Cook,  3rd  Bt.  (1868-1939),  Doughty 
House;  probably  by  inheritance  to  his  son,  Sir  Francis 
Ferdinand  Maurice  Cook,  4th  Bt.  (1907-1978), 
Doughty  House  and  Cothay  Manor,  Somerset. 

(With  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  before  1952); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1899,  cat.  89  (as  Rembrandt);  Raleigh  1956, 
cat.  35,  illus.  (b-w);  Kleve  1965,  cat.  9,  illus.  (b-w); 
Montreal  and  Toronto  1969,  cat.  65,  illus.  (b-w); 
Chicago  1969,  cat.  61,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1986,  p.  2, 
illus.  (b-w);  Milwaukee  1991,  cat.  4,  illus.  (b-w);  New 
York  2007,  pp.  7, 8,  fig.  5 (color). 


the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  appears  in  Luke  15:11-32.  A parable  on 
forgiveness,  it  tells  the  story  of  what  happened  after  a father  divided  his 
goods  between  his  two  sons.  The  elder  son  remained  at  home  and  duti- 
fully served  his  father,  while  his  brother  “turned  the  whole  of  his  share  into 
cash  and  left  home  for  a distant  country,  where  he  squandered  it  in  reckless 
living.”  Not  surprisingly,  the  Prodigal  Son  soon  became  destitute.  At  the 
depth  of  his  despair,  when  forced  to  eat  the  food  intended  for  swine,  he 
asked  himself:  “How  many  of  my  father’s  paid  servants  have  more  food 
than  they  can  eat,  and  here  I am,  starving  to  death!”  Swallowing  his  pride 
and  stripped  of  his  earlier  arrogance,  he  returned  as  a penitent  to  his  father. 
“Father,  1 have  sinned  against  God  and  against  you;  I am  no  longer  fit  to  be 
called  your  son;  treat  me  as  one  of  your  paid  servants.”  The  father  was  over- 
joyed at  seeing  his  son  and  welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  saying,  “for  this 
son  of  mine  was  dead  and  has  come  back  to  life;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.” 

Symbolizing  the  reconciliation  between  a merciful  God  and  a repentant 
sinner,  this  moving  encounter  between  father  and  son  conveys  a compelling 
spiritual  message,  which  differs  greatly  from  the  more  worldly  episodes  ear- 
lier in  the  story.  Because  of  its  description  of  virtue,  vice,  compassion,  joy, 
and  jealousy,  this  narrative  was  popular  among  artists  and  writers  through- 
out the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.2  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
early  merry  company  scenes  grew  out  of  accounts  of  the  Prodigal  Son’s 
wasteful  living  in  the  company  of  harlots.3 

Flinck’s  large  and  imposing  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  comes  close 
to  capturing  the  emotional  and  spiritual  high  point  of  the  biblical  story.  Sug- 
gesting a distant  time  and  place  by  means  of  the  fanciful  costumes  worn 
by  the  figures,  the  artist  emphasized  the  meeting  between  father  and  son.4 
The  elderly  father  rushes  forward  to  embrace  with  open  arms  his  “lost”  son 
who  now  is  found  and  who  kneels  before  him  in  penitence.  Emerging  from 
his  large  house,  the  old  man  is  accompanied  by  a number  of  his  servants. 
One  carries  clothing  for  the  half-naked  son,  another  attempts  to  quiet  the 
barking  dog,  and  two  others  look  out  the  doorway  and  window  to  see  the 
commotion  taking  place.  By  contrast,  everyday  life  continues  uninterrupted 
in  the  landscape  on  the  right.  A maid  pours  water  from  a well  in  the  middle 
ground,  while  in  the  distance  herders  cluster  with  their  sheep  around  an 
obelisk  that  doubles  as  a fountain. 

Although  neither  signed  nor  dated,  and  with  no  record  of  a commis- 
sion, The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a relatively  early  work  by  Flinck.5 
Provenance  research  conducted  by  Abraham  Bredius  a century  ago  suggests 
that,  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  picture  was  in 
the  collection  of  David  Becker  in  Amsterdam  (see  note  1 above).  Schol- 
ars are  unanimous  in  identifying  works  by  Rembrandt  as  Flinck’s  artistic 
source.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  carried  a 
Rembrandt  attribution  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Painted  a few  years 
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The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son 

ca.  1640-1642 

Oil  on  canvas,  52  n/i6  x 67  Vs  in. 

(133.8  x 171.4  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.41 
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FIG.  16A  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  1636,  etching 


REFERENCES 

Hofstede  de  Groot  1899;  Bredius  1899;  Hofstede  de 
Groot  1916:  Kronig  1914,  p.  37,  illus.  (b-w);  Brockwell 
1917,  p.  28;  Van  Dyck  1923,  p.  85;  Cook  1932,  p.  75, 
cat.  257;  Valentiner  1956a,  cat.  48,  illus.  (b-w);  Von 
Moltke  1965,  pp.  27, 76-77,  cat.  52,  pi.  9 (b-w);  Fuchs 
1978,  pp.  78-79,  fig.  51  (b-w);  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  2, 
p.  1020,  cat.  616,  p.  1048,  illus.  (color);  Haeger  1986, 
pp.  135-136,  fig.  136  (b-w);  Sutton  1986,  p.  248; 
Philadelphia  1987,  p.  314;  Raleigh  1992,  p.  94, 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  two  additional  canvas  supports.  The 
ground  is  multilayered;  a thin  layer  of  red  is  followed 
by  layers  of  white,  dark  brown,  and  a thick  gray 
layer,  all  of  which  preceded  the  application  of  paint. 
Examination  with  infrared  reflectography  reveals  an 
initial  sketch  in  a dark,  liquid  medium  that  depicts  the 
main  contours  of  figures  and  architectural  elements. 
Ultraviolet  and  visible  illumination  reveal  the  presence 
of  a thick  natural  resin  surface  coating  with  greenish 
fluorescence  indicative  of  a natural  resin.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 


after  Flinck  left  Rembrandt’s  studio,  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  reveals 
many  points  of  contact  with  examples  by  the  master.6 

Even  a cursory  glance  at  Flinck’ s painting  confirms  that  Rembrandt’s 
example  held  sway  over  the  artist  at  the  time  of  its  completion  about 
1640-1642.  Inspired  by  Rembrandt’s  etching  of  the  same  subject  from 
1636  (fig.  i6a),  Flinck  reversed  the  composition  shown  in  the  print  and 
expanded  the  setting  for  the  meeting  between  father  and  son.  Rembrandt, 
however,  concentrated  on  the  human  dimension  of  this  story  of  compassion 
by  depicting  the  father  embracing  the  son.  It  is  an  approach  that  served  the 
artist  well,  for  late  in  his  career  Rembrandt  returned  to  the  subject  in  one  of 
his  greatest  masterpieces  (fig.  i6b).  Here,  as  servants  and  the  dutiful  son 
look  on  from  the  shadows,  the  elderly  father  “lays  his  hands  on  his  son’s 
shoulders  as  if  performing  a sacred  rite.”7  Seen  from  the  back,  the  kneeling 
prodigal  is  shown  clothed  in  rags  and  wearing  a single  shoe.  His  shaven 
head,  turned  to  the  right,  is  nearly  lost  within  the  enveloping  robes  of  his 
father.  Nevertheless,  Rembrandt  brought  a range  of  emotion  to  the  son. 
Relief,  safety,  and  salvation  seem  to  intermingle  only  after  the  prodigal  had 
placed  his  faith  in  God  and  received  his  father’s  forgiveness. 

Flinclc’s  reliance  on  Rembrandt  prototypes  did  not  stop  with  the  print. 
According  to  J.  W.  van  Moltke: 

In  matters  of  motif  Flinck  always  turns  to  earlier  works  by 
Rembrandt,  for  instance,  to  an  etching  of  1633  [the  frame  of 
the  door],  another  of  1636  [the  old  man  in  oriental  dress];  the  obe- 
lisk in  the  background  on  the  right  is  often  seen  in  his  paintings 
and  finally  the  yapping  dog  on  the  left  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  dog  in  the  Night  Watch  (1642)  on  the  right.8 

Equally  revealing  are  the  palette  and  painting  style  Flinck  adopted  for  The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Demonstrating  some  of  the  lessons  he  learned 
in  Rembrandt’s  studio,  Flinck  continued  the  accepted  practice  of  artful  bor- 
rowing. The  earthy  colors  and  somewhat  dry,  coarse  brushwork  seen  here 
are  consistent  with  the  same  features  in  autograph  paintings  by  Rembrandt 
from  the  mid-to-late  1630s.9  Like  the  master,  Flinck  opted  for  a rough  style, 
one  that  eschews  a detailed  and  meticulous  description  of  individual  motifs. 
He  accomplished  this  illusion  by  using  the  “brush  more  loosely  and  fleet- 
ingly”  and  avoiding  “sharpness  in  his  contours.”10 

The  impressionable  young  artist  also  incorporated  another  of  Rem- 
brandt’s techniques,  for  he  occasionally  applied  his  paints  in  imitation  of 
actual  texture."  This  painterly  counterfeiting  is  best  seen  in  the  architec- 
tural details,  especially  the  heavy  stone  slabs  in  the  foreground.  The  same 
motifs  also  show  the  effects  of  a strong  but  hidden  light  source.  The  father 
and  especially  his  son  are  brightly  illuminated,  providing  further  evidence 
of  Flinck’ s mimicking  of  Rembrandt  by  using  light  to  direct  the  viewer’s 
focus.  As  the  Prodigal  Son  kneels  before  his  father  and  seeks  forgiveness, 
the  two  figures  seem  to  share  a large,  well-lit  stage.  The  kneeling  prodigal 
reveals  the  grim  effects  of  his  recent  transgressions  through  ragged  clothing, 
pale  skin,  and  emaciated  features.  Fortunately,  salvation  is  nearby.  His 
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father  will  forgive  him,  thus  bringing  his  son’s  suffering  to  an  end  and  the 
parable  to  its  conclusion. 

Flinck  opted  to  depict  the  moment  just  before  reconciliation  between 
father  and  son.  At  this  point  in  the  narrative,  and  in  a typically  baroque  com- 
position, tensions  would  have  been  at  their  greatest.  This  painting  clearly 
represents  an  accomplished  work  by  a young  artist  whose  star  was  quickly 
rising  among  Amsterdam’s  elite.  Although  he  was  confident  enough  in  his 
abilities  to  take  on  this  large  and  undoubtedly  important  composition,  it  is 
apparent  that  in  the  early  1640s  Flinck  remained  committed  to  recycling 
motifs  by  Rembrandt  and  working  within  the  parameters  of  his  style. 

Still,  the  work  underlines  the  fact  that  Flinck  did  not  possess  the  same 
ability  as  Rembrandt  to  tell  this  story,  particularly  the  emotional  interaction 
between  the  protagonists.  Considering  the  nature  of  his  borrowings  from 
the  master,  as  well  as  the  earthy  palette,  coarse  brushwork,  and  even  the 
cursory  treatment  of  the  landscape,  a date  of  about  1640-1642  is  appropri- 
ate for  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.'2 

As  the  years  passed,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing  gap  evident  between 
his  paintings  and  Rembrandt’s  unmatched  genius,  Flinck  became  increas- 
ingly successful  within  Amsterdam’s  upper  class.  His  success  hinged  on 
his  acute  awareness  of  popular  taste.  In  a few  short  years,  Flinck  would 
abandon  his  Rembrandtesque  style  in  favor  of  the  more  elegant  and  color- 
ful style  seen  in  the  fashionable  portraits  popularized  by  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(q.v.)  and  Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist  (ca.  1613-1670).  Results  of  this  change 
can  be  seen  in  Flinck’s  dated  portrait  pendants  of  1646  in  the  Museum’s 
collection  (cats.  17, 18).  f 


FIG.  16B  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
ca.  1662,  oil  on  canvas,  The  Hermitage  Museum,  St,  Petersburg 
(Photograph  © 2009  The  State  Hermitage  Museum) 


NOTES 

1.  The  provenance  for  Justina  van  Baerle 
seems  to  have  been  communicated 
by  Bredius  to  the  author  of  the  Cook 
catalogue;  see  Kronig  1914,  p.  37. 

2.  For  a discussion  of  this  topic,  see 
Haeger  1986. 

3.  Most  recently,  by  Franits  2004,  pp,  24-25, 
56,  and  elsewhere.  As  Franits  notes 

(p.  68),  “Context  determines  whether 
a work  represents  the  Prodigal  Son 
or  a brothel.” 

4.  Typical  of  most  Dutch  biblical  narratives, 
the  style  of  clothing  tends  to  be  more 
exotic  than  identifiably  Middle  Eastern. 

5.  When  in  the  Cook  collection  early  in 
the  twentieth  century,  the  painting 
was  described  as  carrying  a forged 
Rembrandt  signature.  That  signature 
no  longer  exists.  Certainly  early  scholars 
such  as  Brockwell  1917,  p.  28,  were 
correct  in  noting  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  this  signature. 


6.  Flinck  is  documented  as  entering  the 
Rembrandt  workshop  in  1633.  He 
remained  there  for  at  least  a year. 

7.  Hamann  in  Kuznetsov  and  Linnik  1982, 
opp.  pi.  148. 

8.  Von  Moltke  1965,  p.  27.  In  addition, 
one  can  cite  other  possible  works  by 
Rembrandt  that  influenced  Flinck.  They 
include  motifs  found  in  the  1636  print 
Christ  before  Pilate  (B  77)  and,  for  the 
general  disposition  of  the  figures,  The 
Visitation,  a painting  dated  1640  in  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

9.  Two  examples  (both  on  panel)  are  The 
Angel  Raphael  Leaving  Tobit  and  His 
Family  (1637,  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris) 

( Corpus  1982-1989^01.  1 [1982],  cat. 

A 121)  and  The  Risen  Christ  Appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalene  (1638,  H.M.  Queen 
Elizabeth  II,  Buckingham  Palace, 
London)  (ibid.,  cat.  A 124).  Von  Moltke 
1965,  cat.  61 , identified  a copy  of  the 
London  picture  as  by  Flinck. 


10.  Van  der  Wetering  1997,  p.  172. 

11.  For  a discussion  of  this  practice,  see 

cat.  25,  The  Feast  of  Esther  by  Jan  Lievens. 

12.  Von  Moltke  1965,  p.  77,  cat.  52,  dated 
the  work  to  ca.  1642.  Considering 
the  inconsistencies  found  in  Flinck's 
paintings  from  this  period  and  his 
references  to  works  by  Rembrandt  dated 
between  1636  and  1640,  a date  as  early 
as  1640  is  possible.  In  addition,  the 
landscape  element  to  the  right  finds 
parallels  in  two  other  narrative  subjects 
Flinck  placed  in  landscape  settings: 

The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  (1639, 
Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris)  and  The  Sacrifice 
ofManoah  (1640,  Agnes  Etherington 
Art  Centre.  Queen  University,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Canada). 
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cat.  17  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (Jan  van  Hellemont?) 
cat.  18  Portrait  of  a Lady  (Margaretha  van  Raephorst?) 


FIG.  17/18A  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Self-Portrait, 
1639.  etching 


FIG.  17/18B  Govert  Flinck,  Portrait  of  a Man, 
1648,  oil  on  canvas,  Milwaukee  Art  Museum, 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bader 


in  contrast  to  the  conservatively  dressed  couple  depicted  by  Jan  Daemen 
Cool  (cats.  9,  10),  Govert  Flinck’s  pendant  portraits  of  a gentleman  and  a lady 
could  easily  have  graced  the  covers  of  contemporary  fashion  magazines  had 
they  existed  in  the  1640s.  These  costumes  represent  a new  chapter  in  Dutch 
fashion,  one  greatly  indebted  to  elegant  Flemish  prototypes  introduced  by 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.)  and  others.  Much  like  modern-day  models,  the 
sitters  assume  a superficial  elegance  and  seem  little  engaged  with  the  viewer. 
Clearly,  such  images  do  little  to  deflect  criticism  that  Flinck  pandered  to 
contemporary  taste  in  the  portraits  he  painted  during  his  maturity. 

The  compositions  employed  in  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  and  Portrait  of 
a Lady  are  largely  mirror  images  of  each  other.  Each  figure — the  man  to 
the  left,  the  woman  to  the  right — stands  behind  a balustrade  and  before  a 
heavy,  billowing  curtain  pulled  to  one  side.  The  two  pictures  share  a forested 
sunset  landscape  in  the  distance.  Consistent  with  their  function  as  a backdrop, 
these  motifs  lack  detail  and  are  broadly  painted.  By  contrast,  Flinck  lavished 
considerable  attention  on  the  figures  and  their  clothing. 

Portrait  pendants  usually  celebrated  engagements,  weddings,  or  anni- 
versaries. Convention  dictated  that  the  celebrants  turned  toward  each  other, 
with  the  man  positioned  on  the  left  and  gesturing  to  his  beloved,  who 
appears  on  our  right.  These  sitters  were  long  unnamed,  although  it  had 
previously  been  suggested  that  the  couple  represented  the  painter  and  his 
first  wife,  Ingertje  Thoveling  (d.  1651).1  Unfortunately,  this  proposed  identi- 
fication, based  on  the  date  1646  coming  just  a year  after  their  wedding,  has 
never  been  verified  by  documents. 

More  recently,  Jaap  van  der  Veen  suggested  a more  likely  name  for  the 
couple,  having  discovered  a late-seventeenth-century  reference  to  a pair  of 
portraits  by  Flinck  carrying  a date  of  1646. 2 Cited  as  Jan  van  Hellemont 
(1616-1665)  and  his  wife,  Margaretha  van  Raephorst  (1625-1690),  the  couple 
had  married  in  1644.3  Following  Van  Hellemont’s  death  in  1665,  she  remar- 
ried. Her  second  husband  was  the  famous  Dutch  admiral  Cornells  Tromp 
(1629-1691).  Portraits  by  Flinck  dated  1646  in  the  Tromp  estate  sale  (see 
Provenance)  seem  to  be  the  ones  discussed  here. 

The  woman  (Margaretha  van  Raephorst?)  pictured  in  Portrait  of  a Lady 
is  adorned  in  the  fashionable  clothing  and  jewelry  of  the  day.  A silky  gray 
dress  has  replaced  the  sober  blacks  seen  in  earlier  Dutch  female  portraits, 
and  extensive  embroidered  trim  adorns  her  sleeves  and  bodice.4  A flat, 
intricately  designed  linen  collar  falls  over  her  shoulders,  and  broad  linen  cuffs 
of  a similar  design  attach  to  her  sleeves  just  below  the  elbow.  Her  jewelry  in- 
cludes a pinkie  ring,  multiple  strands  of  pearls  on  both  wrists,  a double  pearl 
necklace,  and  a jeweled  pendant  attached  to  her  collar.  She  rests  her  hands 
and  left  arm  on  a part  of  her  skirt(?)  that  falls  across  the  balustrade.  To  com- 
plete her  fashion  statement,  she  holds  a white  feather  in  her  right  hand.5 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


On  balustrade  at  lower  left;  Gflinckf1646 
(reconstructed) 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  original  canvas  support  was  removed  from  the 
painting  in  an  early  transfer  process.  Examination 
of  infrared  photographs  and  x-radiography  offers 
little  of  note.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  1989,  including  removal 
of  the  lining  and  transfer  canvases.  A new  gauze 
interlayer  was  attached  with  BEVA  to  the  reverse 
of  the  paint  layer.  This  structure  was  lined  with  a 
synthetic  fabric  and  attached  with  BEVA  adhesive 
to  an  aluminum  honeycomb  panel.  Additional 
treatment  included  consolidation,  cleaning, 
varnishing,  and  retouching. 


Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (Jan  van  Hellemont?) 

1646 

Oil  on  canvas,  49  Vs  x 37  in. 

(124.7  x 94  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  58.4.2 
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Lower  right  on  balustrade:  G.  flinck.  f.1646 
(reconstructed) 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  lined 
with  BEVA  to  a synthetic  fabric  with  a PeCap  interlayer. 
The  canvas  was  prepared  with  a double  ground  layer, 
consisting  of  a red  bole-colored  layer  followed  by 
gray  in  some  areas  and  tan  in  others.  The  painting 
underwent  a complete  conservation  treatment  in  1989, 
including  removal  of  a double  lining  and  then  relining. 
Additional  treatment  included  consolidation,  cleaning, 
varnishing,  and  retouching. 

BOTH  PAINTINGS 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  commissioned  by  Jan  van  Hellemont 
(1616-1665),  Amsterdam,  and  his  wife,  Margaretha 
van  Raephorst  (1625-1690);  inherited  by  her  second 
husband,  Cornelis  Tramp  (1629-1691),  Amsterdam; 
(Tramp  estate  sale.  Amsterdam.  1691/92  [as  "een  van 
den  heer  Van  Helmont  en  desselfs  gemalin  samen 
f 500;-;-”  under  the  heading  “grate  portretten"]). 
Arthur  Leigh  Guiness,  London,  before  1898;  (sale, 
William  Dowdeswell,  London,  25  December  1898). 
(With  Charles  Sedelmeyer.  Paris,  by  1899).  Probably 
D.  L.  Einstein.  New  York,  by  1905.  Probably  J.  H.  J. 
Mellaert,  London,  ca.  1928.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Watson,  Newton  Hall,  Cambridge,  Viscountess  Bertie 
of  Thame,  Shirburn  Lodge,  Oxford,  before  1954; 

(sale,  Christie’s,  London,  10  December  1954,  lot 
55  for  both  portraits);  (with  William  Hallsborough 
Gallery,  London);  (with  D.  H.  Cevat,  London,  by 
June  1957);  Museum  purchase  in  1958. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Paris  1899,  cats.  11,12,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1959,  cats. 
85, 86,  illus.  (b-w);  Sarasota  1980a,  cat.  19  ( Portrait 
of  a Lady),  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1986;  Hickory  1997, 
cats.  2, 5. 

REFERENCES 

Burlington  1955,  pp.  124-125,  fig.  26  (Lady,  b-w); 
Weltkunst  1955,  p.  6,  cover  illus.  (Lady,  color);  Von 
Moltke  1965,  pp.  159-160,  cats.  448, 449,  pis.  50. 

51  (b-w);  W.  Wegener  1966,  p.  102;  Sarasota  1980a, 
fig.  19a  (Gentleman,  b-w);  Blankert  1982,  p.  60,  fig. 
58  (both,  b-w);  Sumowski  1985,  vol.  2,  p.  1059,  cats. 
702. 705,  illus.  1154, 1155  (Gentleman,  b-w;  Lady, 
color);  De  Jongh  in  Haarlem  1986,  p.  52,  figs.  19a, 
19b  (b-w);  Sutton  1986,  p.  251;  Raleigh  1992,  pp. 
98-99,  illus.  (both,  b-w);  De  Jongh  1995, 
pp.  152-155,  figs.  22, 25  (b-w);  Zuur  in  Yamaguchi 
1994,  under  cat.  22,  figs.  22c,  22d  (b-w)  and  Eng. 
suppl.,  p.  58;  Liedtke  in  New  York  1995,  vol.  2, 
pp.  20-21,  figs.  26. 27  (b-w);  Dickey  in  Dutch  Art 
1997,  p.  140;  Ekkart  in  Amsterdam  2002,  pp.  55-56, 
figs.  58a,  58b  (b-w);  Dickey  2004,  pp.  102, 271,  figs. 
95, 96  (b-w);  De  Witt  2007,  p.  50,  figs.  1 5a,  1 5b 
(b-w);  Amsterdam  and  Aachen  2008,  p.  156,  note  2; 
Ebert  2009,  p.  259,  fig.  186  (Gentleman,  b-w). 


Portrait  of  a Lady  (Margaretha  van  Raephorst?) 

1646 

Oil  on  canvas,  49  Vs  x 37  in. 

(124.7  * 94  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  58.4.3 
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Not  to  be  outdone,  her  husband  wears  an  equally  stylish  outfit,  featuring 
a slit-sleeve  doublet  with  gold  trim  and  elaborate  stitching  and  buttons.  He 
sports  a lined  cape,  a scalloped  white  lace  collar  with  a tassel,  and  elaborate 
lace  cuffs.  Resting  on  the  balustrade  under  his  left  hand  is  an  expensive  felt 
hat  with  a gold-braided  band.  His  long  hair  in  the  French  fashion  falls  to  his 
shoulders,  and  his  mustache  and  goatee  are  in  keeping  with  the  elegance 
of  the  times. 

Although  the  man’s  pose  reflects  a popular  type,  Flinck’s  choise  of  pose 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Rembrandt’s  (q.v.)  compositions.  Portrait  of 
a Gentleman  certainly  brings  to  mind  Rembrandt’s  Self-Portrait  etching  of 
1639  (fig.  17/18A).4 * 6  Nevertheless,  Flinck’s  palette  and  brushwork,  indeed 
his  entire  approach  to  painting,  changed  significantly  after  he  left  the 
Rembrandt  workshop.7 

When  compared  with  the  lively  examples  painted  by  Frans  Hals  or  the 
penetrating  portraits  by  Rembrandt,  Flinck’s  figures  wear  expressions  that 
distance  them  psychologically  from  the  onlooker.8  It  seems  that  Flinck’s 
goal  was  not  to  define  personality.  Instead,  he  sought  to  place  the  couple, 
by  means  of  their  clothing  and  grandiose  setting,  within  the  upper  ranks  of 
polite  Amsterdam  society  at  midcentury.  To  this  end,  he  reserved  the  lion’s 
share  of  his  time  for  painting  the  costumes  rather  than  the  personalities  of 
the  people  wearing  the  clothes. 

A survey  of  Dutch  portraiture  in  the  years  around  1646  finds  few  examples 
of  individuals  dressed  in  such  cutting-edge  fashion.9  Even  in  increasingly 
cosmopolitan  Amsterdam,  the  young  couple  must  have  insisted  that  Flinclc, 
who  was  quickly  rising  in  the  ranks  of  the  city’s  most  sought-after  painters, 
depict  them  in  this  way.  Such  styles  had  become  popular  in  nearby  Antwerp 
and  London  a decade  earlier,  with  the  best  examples  found  in  the  portraits 
painted  by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  not 
all  young  Dutch  couples  wanted  to  be  pictured  in  such  stylish  garb.  For 
example,  in  pendants  Flinck  dated  two  years  later,  the  sitters  wear  more  con- 
servative clothing  and  are  pictured  in  far  simpler  terms  (figs.  17 /i8b,  c). 


FIG.  17/18C  Govert  Flinck,  Portrait  of  a Woman,  1648,  oil  on  canvas, 
Milwaukee  Art  Museum,  Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bader 


NOTES 

1.  For  a brief  discussion  of  this  assumption, 
see  Sarasota  1980a,  cat.  19. 

2.  Correspondence  with  the  author, 

27  June  2007. 

3.  The  reference  comes  from  the  estate  of 
Cornelis  Tromp  compiled  in  1691/92. 

The  possibility  exists  that  “een  van  den 
heer  Van  Helmont  en  desselfs  gemalin 
samen”  (one  of  Van  Helmont  and 
together  . . .)  under  the  heading  “grote 
portretten”  (large  portraits)  refers  to 

a double  portrait  rather  than  pendant 
portraits,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 

4.  Although  the  red  curtain  behind  the 

woman  provides  the  strongest  color 

accent,  her  gray  dress  is  indicative 

of  the  alternative  colors  increasingly 

found  in  Dutch  portraiture  in  the  1640s. 

Among  the  painters  responsible  for 
replacing  the  traditional  black  clothing 
are  Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist  (ca. 
1613-1670)  and  Johannes  Verspronck 
(1601/3-1662).  For  an  overview  of 


Dutch  portraiture  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  see  Amsterdam  and  London 
2008. 

5.  As  is  suggested  above  by  the  likely 
identification  of  the  sitters,  the  portraits 
were  painted  two  years  after  their 
wedding.  Consequently,  one  does 

not  find  such  motifs  as  embroidered 
wedding  gloves  to  indicate  the  works 
were  commissioned  as  wedding 
portraits. 

6.  One  could  also  note  Rembrandt's  Self- 
Portrait  at  the  Age  of  Thirty-four  (The 
National  Gallery,  London)  as  another 
work  using  this  compositional  format. 
See  MacLaren/Brown  1991,  vol.  1 

pp.  339-341,  vol.  2,  pl.  287. 

7.  The  Rembrandtesque  character  found 
in  Flinck’s  early  oeuvre,  including  his 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (cat.  16),  is 
replaced  during  the  1640s  with  a more 
decorative,  colorful  manner  that  gained 
popularity  during  the  period. 


8.  See  Hals’s  Stephanas  Geraerdts 
(Koninklijk  Museum  voor  Schone 
Kunsten,  Antwerp,  inv.  674)  and  Isabella 
Coymans  (private  collection,  France)  for 
quintessential  examples  of  his  genius 

in  this  arena.  Both  are  illus.  in  London 
1989,  pp.  334-335.  Dated  there  by  Slive 
to  the  early  1650s,  the  costumes  are  not 
unlike  those  worn  by  the  couple  in 
cats.  17  and  18. 

9.  One  of  the  few  Dutch  examples  before 
1650  is  Portrait  of  a Woman  (Holbourne 
of  Menstrie  Museum,  Bath)  by  Jacob 
Adriaensz.  Backer  (1608-1651).  For 
an  illus.,  see  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  1, 
p.  273.  The  pendant  portrait  of  her 
husband  shows  him  in  more  conser- 
vative dress.  Like  the  Flinck  portraits, 
however,  this  couple  stands  before 
parted  red  curtains  that  reveal  a sunset 
landscape  in  the  distance. 


GOVERT  FLINCK 
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FRANS  HALS 


ca.  1582/83-1666 
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^)ne  of  the  most  gifted  and  innovative  masters  of  the  Dutch  Golden  Age, 
Frans  Hals  excelled  as  a painter  of  portraits  and  half-length  genre  figures. 
Owing  to  an  increasingly  broad  and  vigorous  application  of  his  paints, 
his  figures,  according  to  a contemporary,  “seem  to  live  and  breathe.”1 
Although  Hals’s  reputation  declined  shortly  after  his  death,  a renewed  ap- 
preciation of  his  genius  surfaced  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  particularly  in  France  with  the  rise  of  impressionism. 

Today  Hals  is  viewed  as  Haarlem’s  most  important  painter,  but  he  was 
not  a native  son.  He  was  born  in  the  early  1580s  in  Antwerp.  His  father, 
a cloth  worker  originally  from  Mechelen,  moved  his  family  to  Haarlem 
shortly  after  Antwerp  fell  to  the  Spanish  in  1585.  Not  until  1610  does  the 
name  Frans  Hals  surface  in  documents.  That  year  saw  him  joining  the 
Haarlem  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  About  the  same  time  he  married  Anneke 
Harmensdr.  (1590-1615),  the  daughter  of  a Haarlem  bleacher.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  in  one  of  Haarlem’s  rhetorician  chambers 
(theater  groups)  and  a member  in  the  St.  George  Civic  Guard. 

The  painter’s  training  is  undocumented,  although  a posthumous 
edition  of  Karel  van  Mander’s  Schilder-Boeck  states  Hals  had  appren- 
ticed with  him.2  Following  the  death  of  his  wife,  Hals  made  a brief  trip 
to  Antwerp  in  1616. ’ The  following  year  he  married  Lysbeth  Reyniersdr. 
(1593-after  June  1675).  A number  of  the  couple’s  eleven  children,  specifi- 
cally four  of  their  sons,  became  artists.  Hals  would  eventually  experience 
the  highs  and  lows  of  artistic  popularity.  Consequently,  financial  and  other 
troubles  often  plagued  him  and  his  large  family.  By  the  end  of  his  long 
career,  he  was  on  public  assistance  and  exempt  from  paying  his  guild 
dues.  He  died  on  29  August  1666  and  was  buried  on  1 September  in  the 
choir  of  Haarlem’s  Grote  Kerk  (St.  Bavo’s).4 

Within  a decade  of  his  earliest  dated  picture  in  1611,  Hals  had  defined 
his  mature  style.  Detached  and  broken  brushwork,  lavish  attention  to  the 
details  of  clothing,  and  a light  tonality  are  all  brilliantly  displayed  in  his 
scenes  of  merrymaking  children  and  later  in  his  commissioned  portraits. 
In  the  former,  he  acknowledged  compositions  popularized  by  the  Utrecht 
Caravaggisti  but  marked  them  with  the  sparkling  technique  unique  to  his 
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genius.  Between  1616  and  1639  Hals  also  painted  a number  of  imposing 
civic  guard  group  portraits.  The  lively  compositions  found  in  these  works 
further  distance  the  painter  from  his  contemporaries. 

The  bold  brushwork  and  alia  prima  technique  Hals  developed  in  his 
genre  paintings  of  the  1630s  became  commonplace  in  his  single-figure 
portraits  in  the  decades  that  followed.  His  increasingly  impressionistic 
approach  replaced  the  more  conservative  technique  of  his  early  commis- 
sioned portraits.  By  the  end  of  his  long  career,  Hals  brought  a more  expres- 
sive, economic  element  to  his  art,  one  characterized  by  a dark  and  somber 
palette.  These  qualities  are  best  seen  in  his  two  late  group  portraits  The 
Regents  and  The  Regentesses  of  the  Old  Men’s  Almshouse  (both  ca.  1664,  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem). 

A number  of  painters  have  been  linked  to  the  Hals  studio,  although 
only  two  were  documented  as  students:  Vincent  Laurensz.  van  der 
Vinne  (1628-1702)  and  his  son-in-law  Pieter  Gerritsz.  van  Roestraeten 
(1630-1700).  Others  associated  with  Hals  include  his  brother  Dirck 
Hals  (1591-1656),  Adriaen  Brouwer  (1605/6-1638),  Adriaen  van  Ostade 
(1610-1685),  Judith  Leyster  (1609-1660),  Jan  Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.), 

Philips  Wouwerman  (q.v.),  and  many  of  his  sons.5  ® 


NOTES 


1.  Ampzing  1628,  p.  383. 

2.  Van  Mander  1604/1618,  folio  130. 


3.  It  was  during  this  period  that  early 
biographers  cited  a court  case  that 
accused  Hals  of  wife  beating,  thus 
supporting  their  negative  image 
of  the  artist.  Subsequent  research 
showed  that  at  the  date  in  question 
Hals  was  unmarried,  and  that  it  was  a 
different  Frans  Hals  brought  before  a 
Haarlem  judge. 


4.  The  document  concerning  the  burial 
of  Frans  Hals  is  cited  and  discussed  by 
Van  Thiel-Stroman  in  London  1989, 
p.  413,  doc.  183. 


5.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  1,  p.  95. 
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cat.  19  A Fisherboy 

IMITATOR  OF  FRANS  HALS 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

(Possibly  sale.  Amsterdam,  21  August  1799,  lot  58).1 
A.  D.  S.  de  Vahl,  London,  before  1920;  (sale.  Christie’s, 
London,  20  February  1920,  lot  135);  (with  Thomas 
Agnew  & Sons,  London);  (with  Duveen  Brothers, 

New  York,  by  1923);  Alessandro  Contini-Bonacossi 
(1878-1955),  Florence;  Samuel  H.  Kress.  New  York, 
in  1933;  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation  gift  to  the 
Museum  in  1960. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  Hague  1928,  cat.  12;  Detroit  1935,  cat.  31,  illus. 
(b-w);  Indianapolis  1937,  cat.  23;  Haarlem  1937, 
cat.  64.  illus.  (b-w);  New  York  1937,  cat.  15;  San 
Francisco  1939,  cat.  81;  Dayton  1939;  Grand  Rapids 
1940,  cat.  27;  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

Hofstede  de  Groot  1907-1927,  vol.  3 (1910), 
cat.  58a;  Valentiner  1923,  cat.  135,  illus.  (b-w); 
Valentiner  1936,  pp.  10-11,  cat.  54,  illus.  (b-w); 

Van  Dantzig  1937,  p.  103,  cat.  99  (not  by  Frans  Hals); 
Frankfurter  1937,  p.  13;  Raleigh  1960,  pp.  136-137, 
illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1966,  pp.  46-47.  cat.  22, 
illus.  (b-w)  (as  Frans  Hals);  Slive  1970-1974,  vol.  3 
(1974),  cat.  D-lO.fig.  123  (b-w);  Grimm  1974, 
pp.  119, 117,  illus.  (b-w);  Eisler  1977,  pp.  133-134, 
fig.  121  (b-w):  Stukenbrock  1993,  p.  246,  cat.  17; 
Weller  2008,  p.  259. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Two  distinct  ground  layers  of 
similar  color  are  followed  by  a thin  gray  underpainting 
detected  only  in  the  background.  The  hand  and 
sleeve  were  painted  with  no  intermediate  dead 
coloring.  An  old  solvent  spill  and  other  mechanical 
damage  have  caused  extensive  loss.  Two  lines  of  paint 
are  missing  along  the  bottom  edge,  where  the  tacking 
margin  had  been  flattened  out.  The  surface  has 
several  layers  of  synthetic  and  natural  resin  varnish 
that  are  glossy  but  hazy  and  unsaturating. 

The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial 
treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


one  of  the  most  puzzeing  and  unresolved  questions  in  the  scholarship 
devoted  to  the  Haarlem  master  Frans  Hals  centers  on  a group  of  paintings 
representing  half-length  fisher  children.  In  each,  a smiling  child  or  young 
adult  crowds  the  picture  plane  while  a simple  landscape  serves  as  a back- 
drop. Close  cousins  to  the  happy  children  found  in  Hals’s  genre  paintings 
from  the  1620s  and  early  1630s,  nearly  all  the  fisher  children  pictures  have 
suffered  an  unkind  fate  during  the  last  few  decades.  Depending  on  the 
scholar,  either  all  or  most  of  these  works,  including  A Fisherboy,  have  been 
removed  from  the  artist’s  oeuvre.2 

While  such  pruning  became  a necessary  evil  after  scores  of  misattri- 
butions  bloated  the  oeuvre  catalogues  on  Hals  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  fundamental  questions  remain.  Who  was  responsible  for 
these  pictures,  and  when  were  they  painted?  Such  is  the  case  for  A Fisherboy, 
as  questions  regarding  its  pedigree  have  yet  to  be  convincingly  answered. 

An  auction  catalogue  from  1920  offers  a straightforward  description  of 
the  painting.  Under  the  name  of  “Franz  Hals”  and  listed  as  The  Laughing 
Boy,  the  entry  reads:  “A  peasant-boy,  in  tattered  coat  with  red  sleeves  and 
brown  felt  hat,  sits  in  a landscape  by  some  trees,  resting  his  right  elbow 
on  his  knee  and  carrying  a basket  on  his  back;  a flight  of  birds,  with  storm- 
clouds,  on  his  right.”3 

This  assessment  makes  no  mention  of  the  work’s  painterly  style  and 
exaggerated  choppy  brushwork,  elements  that  superficially  link  the  picture 
to  examples  by  Hals.  A masterpiece  such  as  Young  Man  with  a Skull  (fig. 
19A),  for  example,  offers  ample  evidence  of  the  painter’s  brilliant  technique. 
The  artist  responsible  for  the  broad  and  open  brushwork  seen  in  A Fisherboy 
certainly  tried  to  imitate  Hals’s  “impressionist”  manner.4  Unfortunately,  the 
artist  was  not  up  to  the  task.  Unlike  the  case  in  Hals’s  picture,  in  which  the 
paint  defines  form,  here  the  figure  suffers  from  an  overall  structural  weak- 
ness. Equally  foreign  to  Hals’s  approach  is  the  jagged  brushwork  superim- 
posed over  smooth,  unbroken  areas  of  color. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  both  the  sitter  and  his  landscape  setting 
raise  important  questions  about  the  relation  between  these  motifs  and  ones 
found  in  works  generally  accepted  as  having  been  painted  by  Frans  Hals. 
The  same  figure  may  appear  in  another  Fisher  Boy  (fig.  19B),  one  thought 
to  be  by  Hals  and  now  housed  in  Brussels.  Both  youngsters  sport  the  same 
toothy  smile,  broad  nose,  and  squinty  eyes. 

While  the  many  scholars  who  have  removed  all  the  fisher  children 
from  Hals’s  oeuvre  may  have  unnecessarily  thrown  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater,  Seymour  Slive  maintains  his  belief  that  the  Antwerp  picture  is 
an  autograph  work  by  Hals  dating  to  about  1630-1632. 5 If  so,  should  the 
Raleigh  painting  be  considered  a studio  work  carrying  a similar  date,  or  was 
it  painted  by  an  imitator  working  years  or  even  decades  later?  In  view  of 
the  exaggerated  painterly  character  of  A Fisherboy,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  work’s  overall  style  has  more  in  common  with  late  examples  by  Hals 
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A Fisherboy 

ca.  1635-1645  (or  later) 

Oil  on  canvas,  32  5/i6  x 25  15/i6  in. 
(82.1  x 65.9  cm) 

Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  60.17.67 
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FIG.  19 A Frans  Hals,  Young  Man  with  a Skull, 
ca.  1626-1628,  oil  on  canvas,  The  National  Gallery, 
London  (©  2009  The  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery) 


FIG.  19B  Frans  Hals,  Fisher  Boy, 
ca.  1630-1632,  oil  on  canvas,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Brussels  (©  2005  A.C.L.-Brussels) 


than  his  pictures  from  the  1630s.6  Unfortunately,  technical  examination  of 
its  support  and  pigments  is  inconclusive,  although  not  inconsistent,  with 
accepted  seventeenth-century  materials. 

Other  elements  in  the  Raleigh  picture  link  it  to  Haarlem  painters  working 
in  the  1630s  and  1640s:  the  sketchy  quality  of  the  tonal  landscape,  the  low 
horizon,  and  the  structure  of  the  clouds.  In  many  respects,  the  landscape, 
not  the  figure,  shows  a greater  degree  of  competence  on  the  part  of  the  art- 
ist and  may  provide  the  key  to  the  picture’s  date,  as  it  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  Haarlem  painting  traditions  of  the  1630s.  The  leafy  oak  tree  behind 
the  boy,  for  example,  appears  in  the  Haarlem  landscapes  of  Jan  van  Goyen 
(1596-1656)  and  other  artists  active  during  this  period.7  It  is  even  possible 
the  landscape  was  painted  by  another  hand.8  This  practice  would  not  have 
been  unusual,  as  Frans  Hals  appears  to  have  employed  the  landscape  spe- 
cialist Pieter  Molijn  for  his  Portrait  of  Isaac  Abrahamsz.  Massa  in  Toronto.9 
But  just  as  with  the  painter  who  supplied  the  figure,  we  have  no  candidate 
for  the  possible  contributor  of  the  landscape  in  A Fisherboy. 

Over  the  years,  scholars  have  assigned  a number  of  possible  meanings 
to  fisher  children  imagery.  In  confronting  the  viewer  with  his  broad  smile, 
the  boy  in  the  Raleigh  composition  points  to  the  seemingly  empty  creel  he 
carries  on  his  back.  Is  the  youngster  simply  celebrating  the  successful  sale 
of  the  day’s  catch,  or  do  his  actions  convey  emblematic  and  moralistic  mean- 
ing? Susan  Koslow,  for  example,  interprets  the  fisher  children  as  exemplars 
of  idleness  based  on  the  motif  of  the  idle  hand.10  This  concept  might  relate 
to  “reminders  of  the  virtues  of  ‘natural  life’  over  ‘town  life’”  referred  to  by 
Jacob  Cats.11  In  a poem  published  in  1655,  Cats  suggested  that  “life  and  work 
at  the  seashore,  where  one  can  be  happy  and  free,  is  preferable  to  the  pomp 
of  town  life.”12  $ 


NOTES 

1.  Eisler  1977,  p.  134,  discusses  this  possible 
provenance  in  which  a painting  of  slightly 
larger  dimensions  carried  a description 
similar  to  the  Raleigh  picture.  In  the  auction 
the  work  is  described  (in  translation)  as  “a 
laughing  fisherboy,  seated.  He  points  with 
his  right  hand  to  a fish  basket  that  he  carries 
on  his  back.  Painted  in  a broad  and  sketchy 
manner.” 

2.  For  an  overview  of  the  attribution  history 
of  the  painting  up  to  1977,  see  ibid., 

pp.  133-134. 

3.  The  painting  was  auctioned  at  Christie’s, 
London,  on  20  February  1920,  lot  135. 

This  description  adequately  describes  the 
composition.  One  could  add  that  the  basket 
for  carrying  fish  worn  by  the  boy  can  be 
identified  as  a creel. 


4.  The  painter  of  A Fisherboy  is  here  identified 
as  “Imitator  of  Frans  Hals.”  The  only  name 
that  has  been  linked  in  a broader  sense  to  the 
many  fisher  children  pictures  once  attributed 
to  Frans  Hals  is  that  of  his  son  Harmen  Hals 
(161 1-1669);  Trivas  1941.  pp.  G 14. 

5.  In  London  1989,  cat.  34.  Unlike  Slive, 
who  accepts  a few  of  the  fisher  children  as 
autograph,  Grimm  1972  removes  all  of  them 
from  Hals’s  oeuvre. 

6.  Portrait  of  a Man  (ca.  1660-1666,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  inv.  66.1054)  serves  as 
a representative  example  of  Hals’s  late  style. 
For  a discussion  of  these  late  works,  see  Slive 
1970-1974,  vol.  1 (1970),  pp.  182-215. 


7.  In  addition  to  examples  by  Van  Goyen  (see 
Beck  1972-1991,  vol.  2 [1973],  cat.  165), 
others  associated  with  this  tradition  include 
Pieter  Molijn  (1595-1661)  and  Salomon  van 
Ruysdael  (1600/1603-1670). 

8.  Eisler  1977,  p.  134,  in  writing  about  another 
painting  of  the  same  subject  now  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  made  this  suggestion. 

9.  Illus.  in  London  1989,  p.  191;  Slive 
concluded  that  Molijn  painted  the  landscape 
that  can  be  seen  through  the  window. 

10.  Koslow  1975. 

11.  Cats  1655. 

12.  Ibid.;  and  quoted  from  Slive  in  London 
1989,  p.  232. 
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Jan  (Johannes)  Fransz.  Hals  was  born  in  Haarlem  about  1620,  the  son  of 
Frans  Hals  (q.v.)  and  his  second  wife,  Lysbeth  Reyniersdr.  (1593— after  June 
1675). 1 The  most  talented  of  all  of  Hals’s  children  who  became  artists,  he 
presumably  trained  in  the  studio  of  his  famous  father.  While  he  occasionally 
painted  low-genre  scenes  in  the  manner  of  his  stepbrother  Harmen  Hals 
(1611-1669),  his  m°st  accomplished  works  are  portraits.2  The  best 
of  these  paintings  closely  approximate  the  example  set  by  Frans  Hals, 
including  the  Museum’s  Portrait  of  a Gentleman.  Consequently,  many  of  his 
pictures  have  been  confused  with  autograph  works  by  Frans  Hals,  a situa- 
tion complicated  by  his  use  of  a monogram  similar  to  the  one  used  by  his 
father.3  Jan  Hals  never  attained  the  lively,  fluent  brushwork  of  his  father, 
opting  instead  for  a style  that  was  more  meticulous,  lacking  the  pulsating 
quality  of  life  that  sets  the  genius  of  Frans  Hals  apart  from  his  followers. 

Little  is  known  of  Jan  Hals’s  life,  including  his  birth  date.4  He  likely 
was  active  in  his  father’s  studio  until  he  married  and  moved  to  Haarlem’s 
Jansstraat.  Jan  Hals  and  Maria  de  With,  also  a native  of  the  city,  posted  their 
banns  on  29  December  1647.  Their  wedding  followed  in  Bloemendaal  on 
12  January  1648.  His  bride,  however,  died  within  a few  months.  A year  later, 
on  4 June  1649,  Jan  married  Sara  Gerritsdr.  in  Spaarndam.  They  had  at 
least  two  children,  the  first  of  whom  was  a son  baptized  on  26  January  1650. 
Although  the  date  of  Jan’s  entry  into  the  Haarlem  Guild  of  St.  Luke  is  un- 
known, he  was  listed  as  among  its  members  on  one  of  the  guild’s  lists  com- 
piled later  in  the  century  by  Vincent  Laurensz.  van  der  Venne  (1628-1702). 5 

A sales  catalogue  from  1730  (although  disputed  below)  seems  to  sug- 
gest fan  had  been  a member  of  the  society  of  Netherlandish  artists  active  in 
Rome  known  as  the  Bentveughels.  It  lists  a “head  of  St.  Peter  by  Jan  Hals, 
alias  Den  Guilden  Ezel  (Tire  golden  ass  or  donkey).”  Such  monikers  were 
given  to  members  of  the  group,  and  it  also  appears  in  other  forms  in  a 
number  of  sales  catalogues  and  inventories.  None  of  these  other  references, 
however,  specifically  links  the  nickname  to  Jan  Hals.6  Irene  van  Thiel-Stoman 
is  probably  correct  in  dismissing  any  possible  ties  with  the  Bentveughels: 
“An  Italian  trip  is  not  supported  by  contemporary  documents,  nor  is  it  made 
plausible  by  the  style  of  Jan’s  genre  scenes,  which  betray  nothing  connect- 
ing them  with  the  Italianates.”7  © 


NOTES 

1.  Since  Jan  Hals  was  a child  from  Frans 
Hals’s  second  marriage,  his  birth  date 
can  be  no  earlier  than  1617  and  no  later 
than  1623,  when  a younger  sister  was 
born.  Recent  scholarship  puts  his  birth 
at  about  1620. 

2.  Jan  Hals’s  peasant  genre  pictures 

(kitchen  scenes,  wedding  celebrations, 

and  merry  companies)  also  reflect  the 


Haarlem  tradition  popularized  by  Jan 
Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.)  and  others. 

3.  See  discussion  in  catalogue  entry. 

4.  Little,  in  fact,  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  painter’s  life  since 
Bredius  published  the  documents  in  the 
1920s.  The  most  complete  biography, 
written  by  Van  Thiel-Stoman,  appears  in 
Haarlem  2006a,  pp.  186-187.  She  makes 


a convincing  case  that  Jan  Hals  must 
have  died  in  1654. 

5.  The  membership  list  is  housed  in  the 
Gemeentearchief,  Haarlem  (GAH),  p.  193 

6.  Van  Thiel-Stoman  in  Haarlem  2006a, 
p.  186. 

7.  Ibid. 
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CAT.  2 0 


Portrait  of  a Gentleman 


shortly  after  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  appeared  on  the  art  market  in  the 
early  1950s,  William  Valentiner,  a noted  Hals  scholar  and  soon  to  be  the  first 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  penned  this  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  painting. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  right  center:  AETAETIS  ' SVAE24  (AE  in 
ligature)  / ANNO  1644  / iH  ( iH  in  ligature) 

PROVENANCE 

Von  Segesser  Family.  Zurich  and  Lucerne;  by  descent 
to  Franz  von  Segesser,  Lucerne;  (with  F.  Kleinberger  & 
Co.,  New  York,  by  1951);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1959,  cat.  62.  illus.  (b-w);  Richmond  1975; 
Raleigh  1986;  Greenville  1996,  p.  54,  illus.  (color); 
Flickory  1997,  cat.  5;  Raleigh  2000,  cat.  2,  illus. 
(color). 


REFERENCES 

Baldass  1951,  pp.  181-182,  fig.  2 (b-w)  and  detail 
(b-w)  (as  Frans  Hals);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  49, 
cat.  50,  illus.  (b-w);  Slive  1961,  pp.  179-180. 
figs.  22-24  (b-w)  (as  Jan  Hals);  Slive  1970-1974, 
vol.  1 (1970),  p.  172,  figs.  184-186  (b-w),  vol.  5 
(1974),  p.  148,  cat.  D19,  fig.  179  (b-w);  Grimm  1971, 
pp.  155-156,  cat.  5;  Grimm  1974,  p.  Ill,  cat.  253, 
illus.  (b-w);  Sutton  1986,  p.  251;  Weller  2008,  p.  259. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  was  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Over  the  lead  white  ground,  a 
second,  yellow-ocher  layer  can  be  detected.  Infrared 
reflectography  reveals  several  dark  brushstrokes  that 
delineate  the  contours  and  shadows  in  the  hand  and 
the  top  left  corner  of  the  collar.  There  is  significant 
paint  abrasion  throughout,  especially  in  the  thinly 
brushed  background.  The  painting  underwent  a 
complete  conservation  treatment  in  1999,  including 
cleaning,  revarnishing  with  low-molecular-weight 
synthetic  resin,  and  retouching. 


An  excellent  original  work  by  Frans  Hals  the  Elder.  It  is  signed  and 
dated  1644  and  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  artist,  in  accordance 
with  the  tendency  of  his  time,  strove  for  elegance  and  charm  in  the 
representation  of  his  models.  Costume  hat  and  double  collar  are 
executed  with  great  care,  the  gray  tonality  of  the  thirties  has  been 
changed  into  the  warmer  tones  of  the  forties.1 

Subsequent  research  and  the  discovery  of  an  altered  monogram  on  the 
picture  have  tempered  such  enthusiasm.  More  important,  scholars  have 
changed  its  attribution.  Instead  of  being  a painting  by  Frans  Hals,  the  work 
is  clearly  one  of  the  best  efforts  by  his  son  Jan  Hals.  Although  executed  in 
imitation  of  the  style  developed  by  his  father,  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  still 
falls  short  of  the  genius  displayed  in  pictures  by  the  elder  Hals. 

Portrait  of  a Gentleman  shows  a conservatively  dressed  young  man  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  Shown  in  half-length,  he  stands  against  a largely  gray, 
stark  background  with  the  suggestion  of  a cast  shadow  to  the  right.  The 
man’s  body  is  angled  to  the  left,  while  his  face,  shown  in  partial  shadow, 
turns  back  to  the  right  to  confront  the  viewer.  The  large  black  hat,  white 
lace  double  collar  and  cuff,  and  black  jacket  and  cape  identify  the  sitter  as 
a member  of  either  the  middle  or  upper-middle  class;  his  name,  though, 
remains  a mystery.  He  shares  some  physical  characteristics  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Coymans  family,  a number  of  whom  had  sat  for  portraits  by 
Frans  Hals  at  about  the  same  time  (fig.  20A).2  It  has  also  been  suggested, 
although  unproven,  that  the  work  might  be  a self-portrait.  Given  the  age  of 
the  sitter,  such  an  identification  would  confirm  the  birth  date  of  Jan  Hals  to 
about  1620. 3 

Without  a coat  of  arms  or  other  documentation,  the  man’s  identity  may 
never  be  discovered.  The  function  of  the  portrait  is  equally  problematic. 
Had  the  picture  been  commissioned  as  one  half  of  a pendant  pair  cele- 
brating the  engagement  or  wedding  of  this  young  man?  Traditionally,  the 
format  for  pendant  portraits  placed  the  man  turning  to  his  left,  as  is  seen 
here,  with  his  wife  or  fiancee  mirroring  his  pose  to  the  right.  Unfortunately, 
no  likely  candidates  for  a female  counterpart  have  surfaced  in  support  of 
this  theory.4 

The  picture  does  offer  ample  evidence  of  Jan’s  dependence,  both  in  pose 
and  brushwork,  on  paintings  by  his  father,  Frans  Hals,  from  the  mid-i640S. 
As  the  earliest  of  Jan’s  extant  signed  and  dated  works,  it  would  have  been 
painted  while  he  was  still  living  with  his  parents  in  Haarlem.  More  impor- 
tant, Jan  likely  shared  a studio  with  his  father  during  this  period,5  so  it  is  not 
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FIG.  20A  Frans  Hals,  Willem  Caymans,  1645, 
oil  on  canvas.  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Collection 


FIG.  20B  Frans  Hals.  Dr  Nicolaes  Tulp,  1644, 
Six  Collection,  Amsterdam  (©  2000  Six  Collection) 


FIG.  20C  Detail  of  cat.  20,  showing  inscription 


surprising  to  find  him  imitating  his  father’s  brushwork.  This  dependence 
is  best  seen  in  the  highlights  on  the  sitter’s  jacket  and  the  individual  curls 
of  his  hair.  Seymour  Slive,  in  writing  about  another  of  fan’s  portraits,  could 
just  as  easily  have  been  discussing  the  Raleigh  picture  when  he  analyzed  the 
differences  between  father  and  son. 

Jan’s  touch  is  never  as  fluent  or  spontaneous  as  his  father’s.  This 
becomes  particularly  evident  when  passages  in  the  hair  are  com- 
pared. At  first  view  the  brush  strokes  in  Jan’s  picture  appear  to 
resemble  his  father’s  free  touch  but  the  lively  accents  are  missing. 
There  is  little  variety  in  the  length  and  width  of  Jan’s  strokes;  they 
tend  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas  without  suggesting 
forms  in  space  or  creating  pictorial  movement.6 

In  comparing  Frans  Hals’s  portrait  Willem  Coymans  (fig.  20a),  a work 
that  carries  a date  just  a year  after  that  on  Portrait  of  a Gentleman,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  work  by  the  younger  Hals  lacks  the  richness  seen  in 
his  father’s  example.  Whereas  Frans  Hals  showed  an  economy  of  means 
through  his  almost  calligraphic  brushwork,  Jan  follows  a more  descriptive, 
pedestrian  approach. 

Jan  also  borrowed  the  pose  from  his  father,  as  it  closely  resembles  one 
used  by  Frans  Hals  in  his  1644  portrait  of  the  famous  Amsterdam  surgeon 
Dr.  Nicolaes  Tulp  (fig.  20B),  now  in  Amsterdam.7  Although  the  Tulp  por- 
trait is  an  oval  rather  than  a rectangle,  one  finds  the  same  body  placement, 
turn  of  the  head,  and  hand  gesture.  Such  a pose  betrays  an  air  of  confidence 
and  a dignity  that  accord  well  with  the  known  character  of  Nicolaes  Tulp 
and,  one  might  conclude,  that  of  our  unknown  sitter. 

Portrait  of  a Gentleman  was  only  removed  from  Frans  Hals’s  oeuvre  when 
the  altered  monogram  was  discovered.8  Because  the  painting  appeared  on  the 
art  market  at  a time  when  overly  ambitious  catalogues  for  Frans  Hals’s  works 
were  commonplace,  connoisseurs  were  quick  to  accept  this  and  similar  works 
as  being  by  the  master.9  Since  the  monograms  applied  by  Frans  Hals  and  Jan 
Hals  were  exceedingly  close  in  character,  it  was  easy  to  misread  Jan’s  easily 
altered  monogram  for  one  by  his  father  (fig.  20c).  Simply  by  painting  out  the 
dot  above  the  I and  making  this  I an  F by  extending  its  cap  to  right,  the  IH 
became  an  FH.  In  this  way,  a Jan  Hals  became  a Frans  Hals.  $ 


NOTES 

1.  Letter,  28  May  1951,  cited  in  Raleigh 
1959,  p.  110. 

2.  In  addition  to  Willem  Coymans  (fig.  20a), 
other  portraits  by  Frans  Hals  of  members 
of  the  Coymans  family  include  Portrait 
of  Joseph  Coymans  (1644,  Wadsworth 
Atheneum,  Hartford);  his  wife,  Dorothea 
Berck  (1644,  The  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art);  Isabella  Coymans  (ca.  1650-1652, 
private  collection,  France);  and  her 
husband,  Stephanas  Geraerdts  (ca. 
1650-1652,  Koninklijk  Museum  voor 
Schone  Kunsten,  Antwerp).  If  Portrait 


of  a Gentleman  represents  another 
member  of  the  Coymans  family,  then 
Frans  Hals  probably  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  commission  for  his  son. 

3.  1 would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Frima  Fox 
Hofrichter  for  bringing  this  suggestion 
to  my  attention;  conversation  with  the 
author,  17  July  2008. 

4.  The  fact  that  little  research  has  been 
undertaken  on  Jan  Hals  complicates 
the  search  for  a possible  pendant  for 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman.  Grimm  1971, 
pp.  155-156,  published  the  only  checklist 


of  the  artist’s  oeuvre,  which  at  that  time 
numbered  only  nineteen  pictures. 

5.  See  Biography. 

6.  Slive  1970-1974,  vol.  1 (1970), 
pp.  169-170. 

7.  For  a brief  survey  of  the  Haarlem  portrait 
tradition,  see  Raleigh  2000. 

8.  Examined  by  Slive  1961,  pp.  178-179, 
196,  fig.  23. 

9.  For  example,  see  Valentiner  1923; 
Valentiner  1936. 
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P ieter  Hendrickz.  de  Hooch,  one  of  the  most  significant  genre  painters 
of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
master  bricklayer  Hendrick  Hendrickz.  de  Hooch  and  Annetge  Pieters,  a 
midwife,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  Rotterdam  on  20 
December  1629.  Between  the  date  of  his  christening  and  the  year  1652, 
when  he  was  first  mentioned  as  a resident  of  Delft,  little  is  known  about 
the  painter’s  life.  Arnold  Houbraken  stated  that  the  painter  trained  with 
the  Haarlem  Italianate  landscapist  Nicolaes  Berchem  (1621/22-1683), 
although  the  style  and  subject  matter  found  in  his  early  pictures  do  little  to 
support  this  assertion.1  Houbraken  was  certainly  familiar  with  De  Hooch’s 
paintings,  however,  for  he  wrote,  “Pieter  de  Hooge  ...  was  excellent  in  the 
painting  of  interior  views  with  companies  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.”2 

In  1653  De  Hooch  became  the  dienaer  (servant)  of  Justus  de  la  Grange, 
a rich  Delft  cloth  merchant  for  whom  he  painted  several  pictures.3 
Although  dated  works  by  De  Hooch  from  1658  already  show  the  artist’s 
mature  style,  an  inventory  of  De  la  Grange’s  possessions  in  1655  proves 
that  De  Hooch  was  active  as  a painter  early  in  the  decade.  At  that  time 
he  seems  to  have  focused  on  low-life  tavern  and  guardroom  scenes  influ- 
enced by  artists  working  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Netherlands. 
They  include  the  Flemish  painter  Adriaen  Brouwer  (1605/6-1638)  and  the 
Dutch  masters  Pieter  Codde  (1599-1678),  Willem  Duyster  (1599-1635), 
Anthonie  Palamedesz.  (q.v.),  and  especially  Ludolf  de  Jongh  (q.v.).4 
Generally,  De  Hooch’s  early  pictures  incorporate  an  anecdotal  quality, 
with  the  use  of  a strong  chiaroscuro  and  a tonal  palette. 

Possibly  because  of  the  financial  misfortune  of  his  patron  De  la  Grange 
or  perhaps  owing  to  an  affair  of  the  heart,  the  painter  returned  to  his 
native  Rotterdam  in  April  1654  and  took  up  residence  in  his  father’s  house 
on  the  Lambertstraat.  Betrothed  to  Anna  van  der  Burch  of  Delft,  sister  of 
the  painter  Hendrick  van  der  Burch,  De  Hooch  married  Anna  in  May  1654. 
Shortly  thereafter,  De  Hooch  and  his  bride  moved  back  to  Delft.  A year 
later,  on  20  September  1655,  the  painter  joined  the  city’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke. 

De  Hooch  spent  the  next  five  years  in  Delft,  easily  the  most  creative 
and  productive  period  of  his  entire  career.  He  painted  tranquil  domestic 
scenes  of  the  type  most  often  associated  with  the  art  of  Johannes  Vermeer 
(1632-1675).  Although  De  Hooch  is  sometimes  credited  as  the  inventor  of 
these  domestic  scenes,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  two  painters  worked  to- 
gether to  develop  the  theme.  Their  accomplishments  must  be  seen  within 
the  larger  context  of  Delft  architectural  and  genre  painting  of  the  1650s.5 
De  Hooch’s  light-filled  domestic  spaces,  courtyards,  and  views  through 
doorways  and  windows  effectively  combine  the  tranquillity  of  the  home 
with  the  larger  world  beyond. 
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About  1660  De  Hooch  relocated  to  Amsterdam,  where  in  April  1661 
his  daughter  Dieuwertje  was  baptized.  In  Amsterdam  the  painter’s  style 
became  more  elegant  and  flamboyant,  and  fashionably  dressed  figures 
appear  in  richly  decorated  interiors.  Despite  well-to-do  patrons,  De  Hooch’s 
income  seems  to  have  remained  modest.  Burial  records  of  two  of  his 
children  1663  and  1665  show  that  he  was  living  on  the  Reguliersgracht 
and  the  Engelspad  respectively.  These  streets,  located  just  outside  the  old 
city  walls,  housed  some  of  Amsterdam’s  poorest  residents.  In  May  1668, 
however,  the  family  moved  to  the  slightly  more  prosperous  Konijnenstraat. 

Between  May  1668  and  the  date  of  De  Hooch’s  burial  in  the  Sint  Anto- 
nis Kerkhof  in  Amsterdam  on  24  March  1684,  little  is  known  about  his  life 
other  than  the  baptism  of  his  seventh  child  in  1672.  Over  these  years  the 
quality  of  his  paintings  deteriorated,  likely  a result  of  mental  illness.  He  is 
known  to  have  died  in  Amsterdam’s  Dolhuys  (Madhouse).  During  his  life- 
time De  Hooch  had  no  known  pupils.  Still,  his  impact  was  considerable, 
as  many  painters  adopted  his  style.  They  include  his  brother-in-law 
Hendrick  van  der  Burgh  (1627-after  1669),  Pieter  Janssens  Elinga 
(1623-before  1681),  and  Cornelis  de  Man  (1621-1706). 6 W 


NOTES 


1.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2,  p.  27.  It  also 
seems  likely  that  Ludolf  de  Jongh.  (q.v.) 
played  a role  in  De  Hooch’s  stylistic 
development.  It  is  unknown  whether 


4.  Fleischer  1978  discusses  the  role  of 
De  Jongh  in  De  Hooch’s  early  works. 


3.  De  la  Grange  owned  at  least  eleven 
paintings  by  De  Hooch. 


6.  As  mentioned,  Hendrick  van  der  Burch 
was  the  brother  of  De  Hooch’s  wife. 

A number  of  his  paintings  have  been 
attributed  to  De  Hooch. 


De  Hooch  ever  studied  with  this  master. 


2.  Ibid.:  “Pieter  de  Hooge,  die 

uitmuntend  is  geweestin ’t  schilderen 
van  Kamergezichten  en  daar  in 
gezelscapjes  van  Haeren  en  Juffrouwen.” 


5.  See  Liedtke  2000,  pp.  143-169, 
for  an  insightful  discussion  of 
this  complex  topic. 
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The  Fireside 


CAT.  21 


during  the  second  half  of  the  1650s,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Johannes 
Vermeer  (1632-1675),  and  other  members  of  the  so-called  Delft  School 
produced  many  of  the  Dutch  Republic’s  greatest  masterpieces.2  These 
painters  opted  for  highly  ordered  domestic  interiors,  where  middle-class 
mothers,  children,  servants,  and  merrymakers  quietly  go  about  their  busi- 
ness in  spaces  filled  with  the  effects  of  daylight.3  Very  often,  these  interiors 
connect  to  the  outside  world  by  prospects  through  doorways  and  windows 
into  courtyards.  Through  these  openings,  viewers  quietly  make  the  transi- 
tion from  private  to  public. 

The  Fireside,  a typical  interior  painted  after  De  Hooch  left  Delft  and  settled 
in  Amsterdam,  retains  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  the  genius  he  had 
shown  in  his  works  from  the  late  1650s.  Here,  the  painter  explores  the 
private  domain  of  a mother,  her  children,  and  a servant.  As  the  art  historian 
Martha  Hollander  has  noted,  De  Hooch’s  “interior,  feminine  spaces  of  the 
domestic  world  are  rarely  isolated  or  hermetic.”4  We  see  a young  child  at  the 
left  navigating  the  stepped  passageway  connecting  the  living  quarters  of  the 
binnenhuis  (inner  house)  with  the  brightly  lit  voorhuis  (front  of  the  house) 
beyond.5  This  entrance  room  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  shadowed 
interior  space,  where  the  figures  grouped  in  the  foreground  are  illuminated 
by  an  unseen  light  source  at  the  left. 

Compared  with  the  majority  of  De  Hooch’s  compositions,  The  Fireside 
only  hints  at  the  world  beyond.  The  Bedroom  (fig.  2ia),  by  contrast,  provides 
an  exit  through  an  open  doorway  to  a walkway  and  garden.  The  focus  in  The 
Fireside  clearly  remains  within  the  domestic  realm  of  the  binnenhuis,  where 
two  women  prepare  a meal  with  children  and  pets  nearby.  Anchored  by  De 
Hooch’s  mastery  of  light  and  perspective,  the  lady  of  the  house  sits  next  to 
a glowing  peat  fire.  As  wife  and  mother,  she  projects  a calm  that  extends  to 
her  well-ordered,  immaculate  domain. 

Much  of  the  attraction  of  The  Fireside  lies  in  the  depiction  of  its  meticu- 
lously rendered  household  furnishings,  even  if  softened  by  shadow.6  Costly 
items  such  as  the  leaded  glass  windows  above  a cupboard  type  of  bed,  the 
black-and-white  marble  floor  tiles,  paintings  above  the  curtained  mantel, 
and  a number  of  carefully  placed  pieces  of  ceramic  provide  ample  evidence 
of  middle-class  prosperity.7  At  the  center  of  this  world  is  the  seated  huisvrouw, 
a woman  both  at  ease  with  and  in  complete  control  of  her  surroundings. 
She  shares  the  stage  with  a maid  who  presents  her  with  a bowl  of  freshly 
peeled  and  cut  apples.8 

Most  scholars  have  cautioned  against  reading  too  much  into  the  type 
of  imagery  portrayed  in  The  Fireside.  Mary  Frances  Durantini,  for  example, 
wrote  that  “didactic  content,  if  present,  is  mute  and  toned  down  by  a strong 
feeling  of  peace  and  idyllity.”9  Peter  Sutton  differs  from  this  sentiment:  “For 
Dutch  17th-century  moralists  the  presentation  of  models  of  virtuous  con- 
duct was  not  less  important  than  the  policing  of  unethical  behavior.”10 

The  same  author  invokes  the  ever-popular  writings  of  Jacob  Cats 
(x577— 1660)  to  bolster  a case  for  acknowledging  the  messages  offered  by 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  right  above  basket:  P ■ d Hoogh 

PROVENANCE’ 

(Sale,  Fredrik  Willem  Greebe,  Amsterdam.  8 
December  1788,  lot  5:  to  Yver  for  fl.  185).  (Sale, 
Pekstok,  Amsterdam,  17  December  1792,  lot  38;  to 
Schley  forfl.  231).  (Sale,  Franqois  van  Flarencarspel 
Eckhardt  [1784-1842],  Amsterdam,  15  December 
1842,  lot  53;  to  Floffmann's  executors,  fl.  810).  (Sale, 
Collection  P.  Voute,  Amsterdam,  12-13  November 
1845,  lot  32;  to  Burton,  fl.  800),  (With  Dowdeswell, 
London,  by  1920);  Martin  A.  Ryerson  (1856-1932), 
Chicago,  by  1921;  (with  Silberman  Galleries,  New 
York,  by  1949);  purchased  by  the  Museum  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Atlanta  1950,  cat.  21;  Winnipeg  1967,  cat.  71,  illus. 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1986,  p.  3,  illus,  (b-w);  Albany  2002, 
cat.  27,  illus.  (color). 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with 
a red  ground  that  acts  as  the  middle  tone  for  the 
composition.  Owing  to  the  artist’s  technique,  there 
is  little  of  note  in  examination  with  x-radiography  or 
infrared  reflectography.  The  painting  underwent  a 
complete  conservation  treatment  in  2005.  including 
cleaning,  revarnishing  with  low-molecular-weight 
synthetic  resin,  and  retouching. 
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The  Fireside 

ca.  1670-1675 

Oil  on  canvas,  26  Vs  x 30  V2  in. 
(66.4  x 77.5  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.45 


De  Hooch’s  huisvrouws  within  their  domestic  bubbles.  He  asserts,  via  Cats’s 
treatise  on  marriage  (Houwelick),  that  among  the  defining  characteristics  of 
the  ideal  woman  are  “an  unquestionable  virtue,  modesty,  and  evenness  of 
temper  who  lives  a life  wholly  defined  by  her  service  to  her  husband,  family, 
and  home.”11  Many  of  her  duties  appear  relevant  to  the  events  unfolding  in 
The  Fireside.  Along  with  meal  preparation  and  overseeing  the  household, 
arguably  the  most  important  role  for  the  wife  was  bringing  up  her  children. 

There  are  various  matters  which  only  concern  the  wife  and  her 
servants:  Above  all  her  domain  is  the  kitchen,  linen,  laundry 
and  marketing  belong  to  it.  In  addition,  it  is  her  responsibility  to 
supervise  the  maids,  and  to  divide  up  their  chores  reasonably.  The 
rearing  of  children  also  is  a wife’s  concern,  at  least  until  the  child 
is  seven  years  old.12 

In  images  from  earlier  in  the  century,  artists  often  targeted  specific  mo- 
tifs to  reveal  veiled  messages.  A child  holding  a cat  (fig.  2ib),  for  example, 
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appears  in  an  engraving  by  Cornelis  Bloemaert  (1603-1692)  after  a design 
by  his  brother  Hendrick  (1601/2-1678). 13  It  carries  the  telling  inscription: 
“The  birds  are  enough  for  you,  I stick  with  the  cats,  but  fellows,  watch  out 
lest  the  cats  grab  the  birds  from  you.”14  Here,  words  and  image  warn  against 
deception.15  In  other  examples  from  the  period,  children  with  cats  have  been 
associated  with  the  idea  of  bad  training.'6  Since  The  Fireside  shows  a young 
girl  seated  next  to  her  mother  and  holding  a wide-eyed  cat,  one  wonders 
whether  either  of  these  negative  interpretations  applies  here.  Nothing 
seems  further  from  the  tenor  of  the  scene,  however,  for  the  mother  serves 
as  an  exemplary  model  for  her  children.’7 

The  Fireside  reveals  much  about  De  Hooch’s  stylistic  development  by 
about  1670.  While  he  maintained  his  overriding  interest  in  perspective 
as  seen  in  the  well-ordered  interior,  his  palette  has  cooled  and  darkened, 
and  the  color  harmonies  and  illumination  are  harsher  than  in  earlier 
examples  such  as  The  Bedroom  (fig.  2ia).  Fortunately,  the  stylistic  refinement 
and  artifice  that  mark  his  pictures  after  1675,  which  also  show  an  overall 
unevenness,  still  seem  foreign  to  The  Fireside.'8  Viewers  are  captivated  by 
this  charming  scene  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  harmony. 


FIG.  21A  Pieter  de  Hooch,  The  Bedroom, 
ca.  1658-1660,  oil  on  canvas,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Widener  Collection 


NOTES 

1.  The  early  provenance  for  the  painting  is 
taken  from  Sutton  1980,  p.  105,  cat.  99. 

2.  The  concept  of  a Delft  School  has 
generated  debate  among  scholars.  See 
New  York  and  London  2001;  and  Liedtke 
2000,  esp.  pp.  1 1-38,  for  in-depth 
discussions  of  this  complex  topic. 

3.  Although  the  proportions  and  features 
of  De  Hooch’s  figures  have  often  been 
criticized  (versus  his  skill  in  perspective 
and  lighting),  the  individuals  in  The 
Fireside  show  a comparatively  high 
degree  of  competence.  This  situation 
raises  questions  whether  De  Hooch 
worked  from  models  in  his  seemingly 
realistic  interiors. 

4.  Hollander  2002,  p.  176. 

5.  The  compositional  device  of  seeing 
through  a doorway  to  a room  beyond 
was  described  during  the  period  as  a 
doorsien  or  doorkijk  (a  look  through  or 
peep  through).  For  a discussion  of  the 
architectural  components  of  interiors 
by  De  Hooch,  see  ibid.,  pp.  149-200. 

For  the  layout  of  Dutch  houses  and  the 
terminology  used,  see  Loughman  and 
Montias  2000,  esp.  pp.  22-30. 

6.  The  objects  within  the  painting  can  now 
be  seen  to  their  best  advantage  following 
an  extensive  conservation  treatment 
undertaken  by  Noelle  Ocon  in  2005. 

7.  The  two  paintings  within  the  painting 
can  be  identified  only  in  general  terms. 

The  oval  portrait  shows  a man  wearing 
a sash,  thus  probably  identifying  him 
as  a member  of  a militia  company  and 


most  likely  a member  of  the  household. 
The  picture  above  the  mantel  appears  to 
represent  a low-genre  scene. 

8.  Described  as  apples  by  Barnes  in  Albany 
2002,  p.  82,  the  food  in  the  bowl  was 
earlier  thought  to  be  potatoes  (Briere- 
Misme  1927,  p.  34). 

9.  Durantini  1983,  p.  250. 

10.  Sutton  1980,  p.  46. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Cats  1625;  translated  in  Sutton  1980, 
p.46. 

13.  For  a discussion  of  the  print  series  that 
included  this  work,  see  Amsterdam 
199 7,  pp.  187-190,  cat.  35. 

14.  Translated  in  Roethlisberger  1993, 
voi.  1,  p.  447.  In  Dutch:  “De  vogels  u 
menueght,  ick  how  het  met  de  katten,  / 
Maer  maetiens  siet  wel  toe,  dat  sij  su 
niet  and  vatten.” 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  Discussed  by  Durantini  1983, 
pp.  275-283. 

17.  Dogs  carry  their  own  set  of  symbolic 
meanings.  As  with  the  cat,  however,  the 
presence  of  the  dog  in  The  Fireside  seems 
little  more  than  an  anecdotal  detail. 

18.  For  a discussion  of  De  Hooch’s  late 
works,  see  Sutton  1980,  pp.  35-40.  While 
Sutton  is  correct  in  dating  the  painting  to 
ca.  1670-1674,  its  overall  quality  prompts 
the  suggestion  of  a date  nearer  1670. 


FIG.  21B  Cornelis  Bloemaert,  Boy  with  a Cat, 
ca.  1625,  engraving 
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LUDOLF  DE  JONGH 


1616-1679 
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NOTES 

1.  Fleischer’s  study  of  De  Jongh  (1989) 
is  the  most  complete  discussion  of 
the  artist  and  is  used  extensively  in 
this  entry. 

2.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2,  p.  26. 

3.  It  is  not  known  where  in  France 
De  Jongh  spent  his  time,  although 
it  has  been  suggested  that  Paris  was 
his  destination.  His  travel  companion 
was  a friend  named  Frans  Bacon. 
Fleischer  1989,  p.  14,  discusses 

De  Jongh’s  trip  to  France  and 
suggests  a chronology  for  his  study 
with  Jan  van  Bijlert. 

4.  Such  an  investment  was  consistent 
with  De  Jongh’s  comfortable  financial 
situation.  He  also  invested  in 
various  properties,  and  as  his  career 
progressed,  his  business  ventures 
and  official  duties  seem  to  have 
limited  his  artistic  production. 

5.  Portraits  provided  De  Jongh  his 
largest  market,  while  genre  scenes 
and  landscapes,  particularly 
hunting  scenes,  were  painted  in 
smaller  numbers.  The  artist’s  genre 
scenes  range  from  darker  peasant 
and  barrack  scenes  in  the  style  of 
Palamedesz.  during  the  1640s  to 

a mastery  of  bright  interiors  and 
clearly  defined  spaces  in  a Delft 
style  by  1660. 

6.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  for 
example,  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2, 

p.  27,  linked  De  Hooch  and  De  Jongh 
in  their  ability  to  paint  interior  views. 
Also  see  Fleischer  1978. 


Although  little  known  today,  during  Holland’s  Golden  Age  Ludolf 
de  Jongh  was  one  of  Rotterdam’s  most  skillful  and  versatile  painters.1 
He  was  born  in  1616  in  Overschie,  a small  village  near  Rotterdam,  to 
Leendert  Leendertz.  de  Jongh,  a tanner,  shoemalcer,  and  innkeeper, 
and  Annetgen  Leuven. 

Arnold  Houbraken  stated  that  counter  to  the  father’s  wishes  for  his 
son,  De  Jongh  trained  as  an  artist.  He  was  active  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Rotterdam  landscape  painter  Cornelis  Saftleven  (1609-1685)  from  about 
1628  to  1630. 2 He  then  moved  to  Delft,  where  he  joined  the  studio  of 
Anthonie  Palamedesz.  (q.v.),  whose  influence  is  evident  in  many  of 
De  Jongh’s  early  genre  scenes  from  the  1640s.  Unhappy  with  his  training 
under  Palamedesz.,  De  Jongh  soon  left  to  relocate  in  Utrecht.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  young  artist  immediately  entered  the  Utrecht  studio  of  Jan 
van  Bijlert  (1597/98-1671)  or  if  he  waited  until  after  he  had  completed  a 
seven-year  sojourn  in  France  from  late  1635  to  July  1643d  No  paintings  are 
traceable  to  his  activity  in  France,  and  the  influence  of  Van  Bijlert  can  be 
found  in  his  paintings  only  from  the  late  1640s. 

De  Jongh  was  back  in  Rotterdam  by  early  1646,  and  on  4 February 
he  married  Adriana  Pieters  Montange  of  Schoonhoven  there.  After  his 
mother  died  a year  later,  Ludolf  de  Jongh  became  the  co-guardian  of  his 
younger  brother  and  three  of  his  sisters.  An  older  sister,  Teuntge,  was 
already  married.  By  this  time,  De  Jongh  had  become  a highly  respected, 
well-to-do  citizen  of  Rotterdam.  In  August  1652  the  artist  was  appointed 
major  of  the  Rotterdam  Municipal  Guard;  in  1659  he  became  a member 
of  the  governing  board  of  a home  for  the  aged;  and  in  1663  he  invested 
six  thousand  guilders  in  a sugar  bakery  in  Rotterdam.4  In  1666  De  Jongh 
moved  to  Hillersberg,  where  he  served  as  principal  administrative  officer. 
He  died  in  the  summer  of  1679. 

During  De  Jongh’s  lifetime,  Rotterdam,  in  spite  of  being  the  second- 
largest  port  in  the  Netherlands,  was  not  a major  art  center.  This  situation 
may  have  been  to  De  Jongh’s  advantage,  however,  for  the  artistic  competi- 
tion was  limited  and  painters  were  less  obliged  to  specialize.  Consequently, 
De  Jongh’s  oeuvre  is  characterized  by  a variety  of  subjects,  including 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  genre  scenes.5  Perhaps  because  of  his  wide 
interests,  he  never  developed  a personal  style.  His  portraits,  representing 
the  largest  number  of  pictures  by  his  hand,  range  from  a straightforward 
descriptive  style  in  imitation  of  his  teacher  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  to  more 
expressive  and  elegant  portraits  in  the  manner  of  Bartholomeus  van  der 
Heist  (ca.  1613-1670). 

As  a consequence  of  De  Jongh’s  eagerness  to  stay  current  with  other 
artistic  developments,  many  of  his  pictures  have  been  attributed  to  others; 
the  Museum’s  Soldiers  at  Reveille,  for  example,  has  been  given  to  Pieter  de 
Hooch  (q.v.).  Documents  are  silent  whether  De  Jongh  had  pupils,  but  it 
has  been  theorized  that  De  Hooch  and  Jacob  Ochtervelt  (1634-1682) 
apprenticed  with  him  in  Rotterdam.6  T 
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Soldiers  at  Reveille 


CAT.  22 


while  the  earliest  depictions  of  military  life  in  Dutch  art 
were  rather  noisy,  often  uproarious  scenes  of  soldiers  in  large 
groups,  after  1650  these  works  became  more  composed  and  were 
restricted  to  a few  figures.  The  change  in  atmosphere  in  the  sol- 
dier paintings  is  decidedly  related  to  the  Peace  of  Munster,  which 
was  signed  in  1648,  putting  an  end  to  actual  warfare  within  the 
[Dutch]  Republic.1 

These  words  could  have  been  written  with  Ludolf  de  Jongh’s  amus- 
ing Soldiers  at  Reveille  in  mind.  Incorporating  just  a handful  of  large-scale 
figures,  these  “warriors”  seem  far  removed  from  the  rigors  of  armed  con- 
flict. In  fact,  the  simple  act  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  significant  battle  waged  by  the  bearded  soldier  lying  to  the  right.  His 
companions  watch  with  amusement  as  he  is  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
sound  of  reveille.  He  also  seems  to  show  the  effects  of  a hangover,  a condi- 
tion little  helped  by  the  music  coming  from  the  horn  player  seen  through 
the  doorway.  Until  recently  this  painting  was  considered  a youthful  work 
of  Pieter  de  Hooch,2  but  in  the  1970s  it  was  returned  to  Ludolf  de  Jongh’s 
oeuvre,  where  it  serves  as  a representative  example  of  the  painter’s  diverse 
artistic  interests  during  the  early  1650s.  The  picture  also  provides  evidence  of 
De  Jongh’s  likely  relationship  to  De  Hooch  during  this  period  and  insights 
into  the  larger  development  of  the  so-called  Delft  School.3 

Soldiers  at  Reveille  is  a close  cousin  to  the  kortegaardjes  (guardroom) 
pictures  that  became  popular  with  the  previous  generation  of  painters. 
Among  the  older  artists  who  turned  to  the  theme  were  Pieter  Codde 
(1599-1678),  Willem  Duyster  (1599-1635),  Jacob  Duck  (q.v.),  and  Anthonie 
Palamedesz.  (q.v.),  who  was  one  of  De  Jongh’s  teachers.  The  compositional 
source  for  the  Raleigh  painting  may,  in  fact,  be  a work  by  Duck.  Because 
of  the  paintings’  similar  motifs,  Roland  Fleischer  suggests  “a  possible  di- 
rect influence”  between  Duck’s  Soldiers  Arming  Themselves  (fig.  22A)  and 
Soldiers  at  Reveille ,4  Like  Duck,  De  Jongh  employed  “large  figures  on  the  left 
balancing  the  prone  waking  warrior  on  the  right,  with  other  soldiers  visible 
through  an  open  door  at  the  rear.”5 

Duck,  however,  was  only  one  of  a number  of  painters  to  whom  De  Jongh 
may  have  been  responding  around  1650.  The  Southern  Netherlandish 
tradition,  particularly  examples  by  the  Rotterdam  painter  Hendrick  Sorgh 
(1610/11-1670),  the  Fleming  Adriaen  Brouwer  (1605/6-1638),  and  the 
Caravaggesque  painter  Jan  van  Bijlert  (1597/98-1671),  who  was  active  in 
Utrecht  and  another  of  De  Jongh’s  teachers,  seems  to  have  had  an  effect  on 
his  works.  In  addition,  Gerard  ter  Borch  (1617-1681)  can  also  be  mentioned 
as  influencing  De  Jongh’s  compositional  choices  and  stylistic  modes.6 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  De  Jongh  linked  somewhat  coarse 
subject  matter  to  comparatively  broad  paint  application  and  a largely  tonal 
palette.7  To  the  right,  the  sleeping  soldier,  identified  by  the  armor  and  sword 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

(Sale,  Johan  Pompe  van  Meerdervoort,  Soeterwoude, 
19  May  1780,  lot  45  [as  L.  de  Jong]  to  Delfos  for 
fl.  42);  (sale,  Johannes  Engelmann,  Haarlem. 

16  May  1782,  lot  12  [as  L.  de  Jong],  for  fl.  58). 
Eastman  Johnson  (1824-1906),  New  York.  Henry 
Blank  (1872-1949),  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  by  1926;  (sale, 
Parke-Bernet,  New  York,  16  November  1949,  lot  34 
[as  Pieter  de  Hooch]);  (with  John  Nicholson  Gallery, 
New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITION 

Raleigh  1986  (as  Ludolf  de  Jongh). 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1926,  p.  52  note  1 (as  De  Hooch); 
Valentiner  1927,  cat.  1;  Briere-Misme  1927,  pp.  370, 
366,  illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  1929,  p.  xv  note  1,  cat.  5, 
illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  1930,  p.  xiii  note  1,  cat.  5,  illus. 
(b-w);  Van  Thienen  1945,  pp.  7, 9;  Valentiner  1956a, 
p.  49,  cat.  53,  illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  in  Art  News 
1956,  p.  48,  illus.  (b-w),  p.  91;  Fleischer  1978, 
pp.  57-62,  illus.  (attributed  to  De  Jongh);  Sutton 
1980,  cat.  D21.  illus.  181;  Fleischer  1989,  pp.  68-69, 
fig.  78;  Delft  1998,  pp.  205, 211,  fig.  270  (b-w); 
London  and  Hartford  1998,  p.  92,  fig.  1 (b-w); 
Salomon  1998,  p.  65,  fig.  46  (b-w);  Kettering  in 
Washington  and  Detroit  2004.  p.  26,  fig.  9 (b-w); 
Franits  2006,  pp.  10ff„  fig.  6 (color);  Sint  Nicolaas 
and  Stevens  2006,  pp.  286-287,  fig.  22;  Weller 
2008,  p.  259. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a cradled  oak  panel 
with  the  grain  running  in  the  horizontal  direction. 
Evidence  suggests  that  the  panel  is  constructed  of 
two  planks:  there  are  dowel  holes  and  individual 
warps  and  distortion  in  the  panel,  but  the  join  is 
not  pronounced  in  the  radiograph.  Microscopic 
examination  indicates  that  the  panel  was  prepared 
with  a traditional  gesso  ground  and  a red 
imprimatura.  Radiography  shows  a change  to  the 
right  of  the  womans  head:  either  the  head  of  another 
figure  or  a significant  shift  in  the  positioning  of  the 
current  head.  Infrared  reflectography  shows  pencil 
marks  in  the  lower  right  foreground  and  the  skirt  of 
the  woman.  The  surface  coating  consists  of  a natural 
resin  and  a recently  applied  LMW  synthetic  varnish 
(April  2000).  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 
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ca.  1650 

Oil  on  cradled  panel 
18  13/i6  x 25  Vi6  in. 

(47.8  x 64.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.46 


hanging  on  the  wall  above  him,  is  startled  awake.  He  wears  a wrinkled 
white  shirt  and  brown  pants,  and  one  of  his  stockings  has  fallen  to  midcalf, 
exposing  part  of  his  left  leg.  Across  the  room  a laughing  woman  looks  out  to 
the  viewer  and  points  to  the  soldier.  Next  to  her  a seated  soldier,  identified 
by  the  partial  suit  of  armor  he  wears,  looks  in  the  man’s  direction  and  toasts 
his  counterpart  with  the  glass  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  The  beer  tankard 
sitting  on  the  table  may  provide  a hint  of  what  is  in  the  glass.  One  assumes 
their  teasing  was  motivated  by  knowledge  of  earlier  events,  specifically  a 
night  of  drinking  and  womanizing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  conduct 
by  off-duty  soldiers  was  condemned  by  much  of  the  population,  it  seems  to 
have  been  commonplace.8  With  troops  garrisoned  in  many  Dutch  cities  and 
villages  at  the  end  of  the  Eighty  Years’  War,  pictures  like  Soldiers  at  Reveille 
may  have  provided  viewers  not  only  with  a moment  of  humor  but  also  with 
subtle  warnings  about  unacceptable  behavior. 
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Only  in  the  1970s  was  Soldiers  at  Reveille  returned  to  the  oeuvre  of  Ludolf 
de  Jongh.9  Before  then  it  had  been  identified  as  an  early  work  of  Pieter  de 
Hooch.  A comparison  between  De  Hooch’s  fully  signed  Two  Soldiers  and  a 
Serving  Woman  with  Trumpeter  (fig.  22b)  and  the  Raleigh  picture,  works  re- 
lated by  subject  matter,  reveals  marked  differences  in  their  respective  styles. 
De  Jongh’s  composition  employs  a quick  recession,  with  the  orthogonal 
lines  meeting  at  a vanishing  point  that  is  relatively  near  the  picture  plane. 
He  fills  the  near  foreground  with  sculpturally  rendered  straw  and  figures. 
By  contrast,  De  Hooch  has  already  begun  to  experiment  with  a more  sophis- 
ticated perspective.  De  Jongh’s  harsh  lighting  and  bright,  saturated  color 
accents  are  not  repeated  in  De  Hooch’s  example.  Finally,  the  animated, 
natural  expressions  seen  in  the  figures  by  Ludolf  de  Jongh  reflect  interests 
and  abilities  largely  foreign  to  De  Hooch. 

In  spite  of  these  telling  differences,  such  a comparison  still  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  relationship  between  the  two  painters,  as  well  as  about 
De  Jongh’s  role  in  the  Delft  School  from  about  1650  to  1655.  De  Jongh 
certainly  had  ties  to  Delft  art,  first  as  a pupil  of  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  in 
the  1630s  and  later  through  his  influence  on  De  Hooch,  whom  he  possibly 
trained.10  De  Hooch  seems  to  have  returned  the  favor,  for  as  the  decade  of 
the  1650s  progressed,  the  older  De  Jongh  incorporated  into  his  work  the 
younger  artist’s  interest  in  rendering  perspective.11 

The  low-genre  narrative  depicted  by  De  Jongh  in  Soldiers  at  Reveille,  one 
consistent  with  artistic  experiments  taking  place  in  Delft  and  elsewhere,  soon 
gave  way  in  his  work  to  “a  pronounced  and  growing  interest  in  polite  and 
even  aristocratic  subjects  culminating  in  a group  of  paintings  representing 
upper  class  life  in  the  country.”12  If  art  imitates  life,  then  such  subject 
matter  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  financial  security  De  Jongh  enjoyed.  In 
fact,  the  painter’s  strong  middle-class  roots  allowed  him  the  artistic  freedom 
few  of  his  colleagues  could  match.  Striving  to  reinvent  himself  through- 
out his  career,  De  Jongh  could  showcase  his  talents  as  a painter  through  a 
picture  like  Soldiers  at  Reveille.  & 


FIG.  22A  Jacob  Duck,  Soldiers  Arming  Themselves,  ca.  mid-1 630s,  oil 
on  panel,  The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minneapolis,  The  Walter  H.  and 
Valborg  P.  Ude  Memorial  Fund  and  gift  of  Bruce  B.  Dayton,  by  exchange 


FIG.  22B  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Two  Soldiers  and  a Serving 
Woman  with  Trumpeter,  ca.  1650-1655,  oil  on  panel,  The 
Betty  and  David  M,  Koetser  Foundation,  Kunsthaus  Zurich 


NOTES 

1.  Delft  1996,  pp.  134-135.  Also  see 
discussion  of  Jacob  Duck’s  Guardroom 
Scene  with  Spoils  of  War  (cat.  12).  For  a 
concise  overview  of  this  topic,  see  Sutton 
in  London  and  Hartford  1998,  pp.  63-64. 

2.  See  References  above,  esp. 

Fleischer  1978. 

3.  For  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  Delft 
School,  see  Delft  1998;  Liedtke  in  New 
York  and  London  2001;  and  Liedtke  2000. 

4.  Fleischer  1989,  p.  69. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  See  Biography;  and  Fleischer  1989. 


7.  Although  there  were  few  theoretical 
discussions  about  art  during  the  Dutch 
Golden  Age,  as  early  as  1604  Karel  van 
Mander  recommended  painters  link 
their  subjects  and  styles.  In  particular 
he  noted  how  “in  painting  peasants, 
shepherds  and  mariners,  spare  not 
yellow  ochre  with  your  Vermillion” 
(London  1986,  p.  46). 

8.  Sutton  in  London  and  Hartford  1998, 
p.  63,  wrote,  “the  many  mercenaries  in 
the  standing  army  gave  soldiers  a mixed 
reputation,”  with  the  common  foot  soldier 
“sometimes  depicted  as  a drunken  lout 
and  the  officer  as  a vain  fop." 


9.  See  note  2 above. 

10.  Discussed  in  Biography.  Also  see 
Fleischer  1978  and  1989. 

11.  This  transformation  is  best  seen  in 
De  Jongh’s  middle-class  genre  scenes 
from  the  second  half  of  the  1650s.  See, 
e.g.,  the  1658  signed  and  dated  Hunters 
in  an  Inn,  oil  on  canvas,  Museum  van 
Oudheden,  Groningen. 

12.  Rotterdam  1994,  p.  350. 
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T he  second  son  of  the  important  Amsterdam  architect  and  sculptor 
Hendrick  de  Keyser  (1565-1621),  Thomas  de  Keyser  initially  planned  to 
become  a stoneworker  like  his  father  and  brothers.  Instead,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  portrait  painters  in  Amsterdam.  De  Keyser  trained 
in  his  father’s  studio  from  1616  to  1618  and  was  listed  as  a stonemason 
in  the  Amsterdam  guild  of  that  profession  a few  years  later.  By  1626, 
however,  his  career  path  had  changed,  for  in  that  year  he  was  registered 
as  a master  painter  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  As  a painter,  De  Keyser 
specialized  in  portraiture,  although  he  did  produce  a few  biblical  and 
historical  scenes.2  The  year  he  joined  the  painters’  guild,  he  also  wed 
Macheld  Andries  (d.  1640?)  on  5 July,  with  whom  he  had  a number  of 
children.  After  her  death,  De  Keyser  married  Altje  Heymerick  in  1640. 

Because  of  the  close  resemblance  between  the  early  portraits  by  De 
Keyser  and  works  by  the  painter  Cornelis  van  der  Voort  (1576-1624),  it  has 
long  been  suggested  that  he  trained  with  this  master  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  1610s. 5 During  his  primary  activity  as  a painter  between  the 
late  1610s  and  approximately  1640,  many  other  influences  appear  in  his 
pictures.4  They  include  members  of  the  older  generation  of  portraitists, 
among  them  Cornelis  Ketel  (1548-1616),  Werner  van  den  Valckert  (ca. 
1585-1627/28),  and  Nicholaes  Elias  (1591/92-1654/56),  as  well  as  the 
modern  painters  Frans  Hals  (q.v.)  and  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.). 

De  Keyser  executed  portraits  in  nearly  every  format  popular  in  the 
Northern  Netherlands  during  the  century:  group  portraits,  equestrian 
portraits,  profile  busts,  half-,  three-quarter-,  and  full-length  portraits,  and 
children’s  portraits.  The  rather  stiff  group  portraits  painted  early  in  his 
career  gave  way  to  more  naturalistic  individual  portraits  executed  in  a 
comparatively  loose  style.5  These  later  portraits  better  capture  the  charac- 
ter of  his  sitters.  They  also  reveal  a glowing,  golden  light  with  transparent 
shadows  that  became  characteristic  of  De  Keyser’s  art.  Even  later  in  his 
career,  De  Keyser  frequently  painted  portraits  of  prominent  burghers  on 
horseback.  As  a whole,  his  portraits  remained  consistent  with  conven- 
tional Dutch  modes  of  representation.  In  general,  he  opted  for  realistic 
rendering  of  the  sitters’  features,  standard  poses,  neutral  backgrounds, 
great  attention  to  detail,  and  elegant  but  sober  clothing. 
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The  important  exceptions  to  this  conservative  approach  are  his  small- 
scale,  full-length  portraits  of  figures  in  contemporary  interiors.  These 
genrelike  portraits  include  some  of  his  best-known  paintings.  In  examples 
such  as  Portrait  of  Constantijn  Huygens  and  His  Clerk  (1627,  The  National 
Gallery,  London),  great  attention  to  detail  and  unusual  color  contrasts 
enhance  the  innovations  he  brought  to  this  type. 

As  a portraitist,  De  Keyser  was  extremely  popular  in  Amsterdam  and 
recognized  as  the  city’s  finest  portrait  painter  before  Rembrandt  arrived 
there  in  the  early  1630s.  Perhaps  owing  to  Rembrandt’s  popularity,  but 
more  likely  due  to  other  financial  ventures,  De  Keyser  largely  abandoned 
painting  by  1640.  In  1640  he  joined  his  brother  Pieter  as  a stone  and 
marble  merchant.  He  left  the  family  business  in  1654  and  returned 
to  painting  and  other  architectural  projects.  Eight  years  later,  in  1662, 

De  Keyser  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  city  mason  for  Amsterdam.6 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  his  death  in  1667,  when  he  was 
buried  in  the  Zuiderkerk  on  7 June.  ® 

NOTES 

1.  The  artist’s  marriage  record  from  1626  3. 

states  that  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  thus  making  his  birth 
date  either  1 596  or  1 597.  4' 

2.  De  Keyser  received  his  most  important 
history  commision,  Ulysses  Beseeching 
Nausicaa  (Royal  Palace,  Amsterdam)  in  5' 

1652.  The  commission  was  for  the  city’s 
new  town  hall,  now  the  Royal  Palace, 
whose  construction  his  brother  Willem 
was  then  overseeing. 


A.  Adams  1996,  p.  10,  notes  the  possible 
ties  to  Van  der  Voort  and  others. 

De  Keyser’s  earliest  extant  painting 
dates  to  1619  (The  Officers  of  the  Surgeons’ 
Guild,  Historisch  Museum,  Amsterdam). 

According  to  A.  Adams  1996,  p.  10, 
“While  there  is  little  chronological 
development  in  de  Keyser’s  work, 
there  are  nonetheless  distinct  stylistic 
differences  in  his  portrait  types.” 


6.  This  architectural  position  had  previously 
been  held  by  his  father  and  two  of  his 
three  brothers,  Pieter  and  Willem.  No 
building  designs  by  Thomas  de  Keyser 
have  survived. 
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cat.  23  Portrait  of  a Gentleman 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

(With  a Munich  art  dealer,  before  1920);  Dr.  Walter 
von  Pannwitz  (1856-1920),  Berlin,  by  1920;  by 
inheritance  to  his  wife,  Catalina  van  Pannwitz 
(1876-1959),  Heemstede;  (with  Rosenberg  & 

Stiebel,  New  York);  Museum  purchase  with  funds 
from  an  anonymous  donor  in  1963. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Winston-Salem  1963,  p.  42,  illus.  (b-w); 

Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

Friedlander  1926,  p.  7,  cat.  35,  pi.  26  (b-w); 

Emporium  1967,  pp.  278-279,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh 
1983,  p.  99,  illus.  (b-w);  A.  Adams  1985,  vol.  1.  p.  68, 
vol.  3,  p.  25,  cat.  10;  Sutton  1986,  p.  251;  Raleigh 
1992,  p.  92,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1998b,  p.  103, 
illus.  (color);  Delft  1998,  pp.  205, 211,  fig.  270  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  an  oak  panel  consisting 
of  three  planks  with  the  grain  oriented  vertically.  The 
panel  was  prepared  with  a thin  application  of  a warm 
beige  oil  ground  followed  by  a thin,  dark  brown  wash 
of  oil  paint  that  loosely  blocks  in  the  composition. 
Infrared  reflectography  shows  a cursory  sketch.  Also 
visible  is  a hat  that  the  figure  was  initially  wearing. 
Radiography  shows  slight  alterations  in  the  cuffs. 

A spray  coat  of  a grayed  synthetic  resin,  applied 
above  a layer  of  a natural  resin  varnish,  reduces  the 
saturation  of  the  dark  surface.  The  natural  resin  and 
older  retouchings  are  slightly  discolored.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 


among  the  most  impressive  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  northern 
European  portraits  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  is  Thomas  de  Keyser’s 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman.  Although  the  sitter  remains  unidentified,  his  expen- 
sive clothing  and  confident  attitude  reflect  his  wealth  and  elevated  social 
position.  Perhaps  he  was  a member  of  one  of  Amsterdam’s  patrician 
families.  Although  a chair  is  not  seen,  he  is  apparently  seated  in  this  waist- 
length  portrait.  He  assumes  a familiar  half-length  pose  with  his  head  turned 
slightly  to  engage  the  viewer.  In  spite  of  his  commanding  presence,  his 
expression  seems  impassive  and  distant,  thus  denying  the  onlooker  easy 
access  to  his  state  of  mind.  Such  a limitation  should  not,  however,  be 
construed  as  reflecting  a shortcoming  in  the  ability  of  the  artist.  More  likely, 
the  desire  for  a reserved  demeanor  was  conveyed  to  the  painter  when  the 
sitter  commissioned  the  portrait.  As  is  discussed  below,  portraits  of  this 
type  have  been  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  then  popular  philosophic  ideal 
of  neostoicism.1 

The  man’s  elegant,  expensive  clothing  competes  for  attention  with  his 
face  and  hands.  He  is  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a velvet  applique  of  plant 
and  floral  motifs.  His  jacket,  known  as  a doublet,  sports  a tiny  row  of  but- 
tons alongside  the  attached  velvet.  A flat  shoulder  cap  with  the  same  velvet 
applique  hides  the  joins  of  detachable  sleeves.  Also  shown  is  a rockgen  (ox 
rocxken),  a capelike  extension  worn  over  the  doublet  and  extending  behind 
the  sitter’s  shoulder  on  the  far  left.  A silk  cloak  covers  his  left  arm,  shoulder, 
and  back.  The  bottom  of  the  cloak  comes  around  his  back  and  is  held  with 
his  right  hand.  Contrasting  with  the  blacks  of  the  costume  are  the  white 
linen  collar  and  cuffs.  Unlike  the  millstone  collars  in  vogue  earlier  in  the 
century,  this  newly  introduced  and  increasingly  popular  ruff  collar  is  pleated 
with  little  starch.  Rather  appropriately,  such  ruffs  carried  the  French  appel- 
\ation  fraise  a la  confusion  (ruff  of  disorder).2  By  contrast,  tightly  pleated  wide 
cuffs  are  attached  to  his  sleeves  at  his  wrists.  Completing  the  ensemble  are 
the  butter-colored  kid  gloves  the  sitter  holds  in  his  left  hand.3 

Another  accessory  often  found,  but  absent  here,  is  a hat,  although  the 
infrared  reflectograph  of  the  picture  suggests  the  artist  had  initially  intended 
for  the  man  to  wear  a hat  (see  Technical  Notes).  De  Keyser  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  hat  in  the  early  stages  of  the  painting,  perhaps  owing  to  a 
cramped  composition  that  left  little  room  for  another  object.4 

The  pose  and  costume  in  this  portrait  have  much  in  common  with 
works  by  many  painters  in  cosmopolitan  Amsterdam  before  Rembrandt’s 
arrival  there  in  the  early  1630s.  Nevertheless,  the  painting  style  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  sitter’s  face  and  hands  were  conceived  are  clearly  ele- 
ments one  associates  with  works  by  Thomas  de  Keyser.5  The  modeling  of 
the  flesh  around  the  eyes  and  hands  are  especially  noteworthy.  Here,  indi- 
vidual brushstrokes  of  rosy  pinks  and  yellow-creams  function  as  highlights 
over  the  more  integrated  brushwork  of  the  flesh.  The  result  is  a deceptively 
painterly  yet  plastic  rendering  of  these  features. 
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Portrait  of  a Gentleman 

ca.  1626 

Oil  on  cradled  panel 

28  !/ 4 x 21  n/i6  in.  (71.8  x 55.1  cm) 

Anonymous  Gift,  63.18.1 


THOMAS  DE  KEYSER 
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FIG.  23A  Thomas  de  Keyser,  The  Syndics  of 
the  Amsterdam  Goldsmiths  Guild, 1627,  oil  on  canvas, 
The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Museum  Purchase  Fund. 
1960.11  (Photography  Incorporated,  Toledo) 


A comparison  with  another  of  De  Keyser’s  pictures,  the  signed  and 
dated  1627  Syndics  of  the  Amsterdam  Goldsmiths  Guild  (fig.  23A)  now  in 
Toledo,  shows  many  stylistic  similarities  with  the  Raleigh  portrait.  Although 
De  Keyser’s  portraits  showed  “little  chronological  development”  over  the 
years,  Ann  Adams  seems  justified  in  dating  Portrait  of  a Gentleman  just  a 
year  earlier,  about  1626. 6 This  date  is  accepted  here,  although  should  the 
sitter  be  identified,  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  adjustments  based  on 
his  likely  age.  Certainly  such  a date  is  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  men’s 
fashionable  clothing  seen  in  the  Toledo  group  portrait. 

The  reserved  tone  in  that  portrait,  as  well  as  here  in  the  man’s  pene- 
trating brown  eyes,  long  nose,  and  pursed  lips,  and  to  a lesser  degree  his 
fashionable  haircut,  mustache,  and  beard,  may  relate  to  neostoic  ideas.3 * * * 7 
The  sitter’s  calm  demeanor  reflects  “one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Neo-Stoic,  tranquillitas,  a state  achieved  through  rational  control  of  inner 
emotions”  and  self-knowledge.8  Clearly,  the  gentleman  in  the  Raleigh 
picture  holds  his  emotions  in  check  as  he  looks  out  at  the  viewer. 

Perhaps  one  day  the  identity  of  this  confident-looking  man  will  be  deter- 
mined and  his  philosophical  leanings  discovered.  Until  then,  we  will  not  be 
sure  what  thoughts  are  hidden  behind  his  impassive  features. 


NOTES 

1.  See  below;  and  A.  Adams  1985,  vol.  2, 
esp.  pp.  31 1-319. 

2.  For  a discussion  of  male  clothing,  see 
Du  Mortier  in  London  1989,  pp.  52-56. 

3.  Gloves  often  carried  symbolic 

associations  in  Dutch  portraiture 

(e.g.,  see  discussion  in  cat.  10).  In  this 

example,  however,  such  a conclusion 

seems  unlikely,  particularly  in  the 

absence  of  a pendant  portrait  of  the 


man’s  wife.  The  presence  of  the  gloves 
here  may  be  restricted  to  the  function  as 
a costume  accessory.  Ann  Jensen  Adams 
supports  this  conclusion  in  a letter  dated 
27  July  1980  on  file  in  the  curatorial 
records  at  the  Museum. 

4.  Examination  of  the  painting  in  the 
conservation  laboratory  revealed  the 
remnants  of  a beveled  edge  along 
the  top  of  the  panel.  This  suggests  that 
the  panel  was  never  big  enough 


to  accommodate  a hat. 

5.  For  a discussion  of  the  trends  in 
portraiture  during  the  period,  see 
A.  Adams  1985,  esp.  pp.  87-90. 

6.  A.  Adams  1996,  p.  10. 

7.  See  note  1 above. 

8.  Wheelock  1995,  p.  170 
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SALOMON  KONINCK 


1609-1656 

T he  painter,  draftsman,  and  etcher  Salomon  Koninck  came  from  a 
family  of  artists,  including  his  father,  Pieter  de  Koninck,  a goldsmith  from 
Antwerp.  Other  members  of  the  extended  family  who  were  artists  include 
Jacob  Koninck  the  Elder  (1614 /15— after  June  1690)  and  Philips  (de)  Koninck 
(1619-1688).  These  two  brothers,  sons  of  the  goldsmith  Aert  de  Coninck 
(d.  1639),  may  have  been  cousins  to  Salomon. 

SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C.  de  Bie  1661,  p.  250. 

Bredius  1915-1522,  vol.  1 (1915),  p.  170. 
Sumowski  1983,  vol.  3,  pp.  1516-1710. 
Van  Zadelhoff  1996,  pp.  181-182. 

Born  in  Amsterdam,  Salomon  Koninck  first  took  drawings  lessons  in 
that  city  with  the  little-known  David  Colijns  (ca.  1582-after  1668).  He  next 
apprenticed  with  Francois  Venant,  before  completing  his  training  in  the 
workshop  of  Claes  Moeyaert  (1591-1655).  Facts  regarding  his  life  are  scarce. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Amsterdam  Guild  of  St.  Luke  by  1632  and 
married  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Adriaen  van  Nieulandt,  an  Antwerp- 
born  painter  who  was  active  in  Amsterdam.  Only  one  pupil  of  Salomon 
Koninck  is  known.  Barnart  van  Volenhoven  (1633-after  1691)  was 
registered  as  Koninck’ s pupil  in  1653. 

Paintings  by  Koninck,  especially  works  from  the  second  half  of  the 
1630s,  define  him  as  a practitioner  of  fine  painting.  Rembrandt’s  pictures 
of  the  early  1630s  likely  influenced  the  artistic  direction  Koninck  took  in 
the  1640s.  His  favorite  subjects  were  scholars  in  their  studies  and  gold- 
weighers.  Koninck  also  painted  religious  subjects,  and  in  some  examples 
he  also  showed  the  influence  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.).  The  poet  Jan 
Vos  (1612-1667)  described  Salomon  Koninck  as  one  of  the  most  important 
painters  of  his  day.1  His  high  opinion  of  the  artist  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  carefully  described  and  somewhat  opulent  costumes  found  in  his 
paintings,  as  well  as  other  motifs  such  as  books  and  coins.  It  is  an 
opinion  that  has  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

NOTE 

1.  Van  Zadelhoff  1996,  p.  227,  refers  to 
the  poem  by  De  Vos  entitled  “The 
Struggle  between  Death  and  Nature, 
or  the  Triumph  of  Painting.”  This 
biography  of  Salomon  Koninck  is 
largely  based  on  ibid. 
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cat.  24  A Young  Woman  Reading  a Letter 

COPY  AFTER  SALOMON  KONINCK 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Stefan  von  Auspitz  (1869-1945),  Vienna  (as 
Salomon  Koninck):  David  George  von  Beuningen, 
in  1951;1  (with  Galerie  Bachstitz,  The  Hague,  by 
1951);  George  Khuner  (1886-1952),  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.;  by  inheritance  to  his  wife,  Marianne  Khuner 
(1890-1984),  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  gift  to  the 
Museum  in  1962. 

REFERENCES 

Schneider  1952,  p.  170,  under  cat.  IV;  Copenhagen 
1951,  p.  157,  under  cat.  571;  Sumowski  1985,  vol.  5, 
p.  1641,  cat.  1079,  illus.  (b-w),  p.  1655  (as  copy  after 
Salomon  Koninck),  vol.  6,  p.  5620;  Bruyn  1988, 
p.  525;  Lille  2005,  p.  117,  cat.  221. 

VERSIONS 

This  appears  to  be  a copy  of  a painting  attributed 
to  Salomon  Koninck  in  the  Statens  Museum  for 
Kunst,  Copenhagen;  Lady  Reading  a Letter,  panel, 
29 1/2  *22  7/16  in.  (75  * 57  cm),  inv.571.lt  has 

been  trimmed  on  the  sides  and  has  a variety  of 
condition  problems. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a cradled  oak  panel 
constructed  of  three  planks  whose  grain  runs  in  the 
vertical  direction.  There  are  two  grounds,  a gesso 
layer  with  a warm  yellowish  tone  and  a thin  oil 
imprimatura,  in  a warm  medium  gray  tone.  Close 
examination  of  the  highlight  areas  reveals  the 
use  of  discreet  brushstrokes  of  shell  gold  (ground 
gold  in  a binder  and  used  like  paint).  The  surface 
coating  consists  of  multiple  layers  of  natural  resin. 
The  painting  has  not  been  conserved  since  it  was 
accessioned. 


a young  woman  reading  a ietter  appears  to  be  a contemporaneous  copy 
of  a painting  currently  attributed  to  Salomon  Koninck  at  the  Statens  Museum 
for  Kunst  in  Copenhagen  (fig.  24A).  In  the  Museum’s  picture  the  setting 
has  been  expanded  to  show  much  more  of  the  dark  indigo  curtain  at  the 
right  and  a pediment  above  the  doorway.  The  unknown  artist  responsible  for 
its  execution  exhibited  a high  degree  of  competence,  particularly  in  the  de- 
scription of  textures  and  surfaces.  Noteworthy  are  the  silks  and  satins  of  the 
seated  woman’s  dress  and  robe,  and  the  basin  and  ewer.  Technical  examina- 
tion of  the  picture  generally  supports  a date  of  execution  as  early  as  the  mid- 
seventeenth century,  but  it  is  conceivable  it  was  painted  decades  later. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  artist  responsible  for  the  picture  extends  to  the 
identification  of  the  subject  matter.  While  the  picture  carries  the  generic 
title  A Young  Woman  Reading  a Letter,  the  figure  likely  represents  an  Old 
Testament  heroine.  It  was  certainly  not  unusual  for  biblical  narratives  to  be 
staged  in  a contemporary  Dutch  setting,  with  the  secular  and  the  historic 
merging.  Here,  the  woman’s  expensive  clothing,  elaborate  surroundings, 
and  serious  expression,  as  well  as  the  hand-wringing  by  the  older  servant 
woman,  may  offer  clues  to  the  picture’s  meaning. 

It  is  the  letter,  however,  that  likely  holds  the  key  to  identifying  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture.  Scholars  have  suggested  the  work  represents  either 
Bathsheba  reading  King  David’s  letter  (2  Samuel  11:2-17)  or  Esther  reading 
Haman’s  letter  in  which  he  outlines  his  plan  to  massacre  the  Jews  (Esther 
5:1). 2 Both  scenarios  seem  plausible,  as  each  of  the  narratives  calls  for  the 
woman  in  question  to  be  dressed  in  her  finest  robes  as  her  respective  story 
unfolds.  Bathsheba  would  meet  with  King  David,  while  Queen  Esther  was 
granted  an  audience  with  her  husband,  King  Ahasuerus,  to  intercede  for 
the  Jewish  people. 

A painting  of  a similar  subject  by  Rembrandt  in  Ottawa  (fig.  24B)  pres- 
ents many  of  the  same  problems  in  naming  such  exotically  dressed,  seated 
young  women.  Here,  she  looks  out  to  the  viewer,  while  just  behind  her,  a 
maid  holds  a handkerchief  instead  of  a letter.  The  picture  in  Ottawa  had 
long  been  identified  as  The  Toilet  of  Bathsheba,  but  the  authors  of  the  Rem- 
brandt Corpus  argue  that  this  designation  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  can 
ones  describing  her  as  either  Esther  or  Judith  (Judith  io:2-4).3  The  writers 
conclude,  “if  one  assumes  that  the  very  richly  dressed  young  woman  is  a 
biblical  figure  with  her  old  serving-woman,  then  on  the  grounds  of  biblical 
texts  the  most  likely  candidate  is  Judith;  but  no  iconographical  tradition  is 
known  to  exist  for  this  subject.”4 
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A Young  Woman  Reading  a Letter 

Mid-i7th  century,  or  later 

Oil  on  cradled  panel,  31  5/s  x 23  Vs  in.  (80.5  x 59.5  cm) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  George  Khuner,  62.26.2 


SALOMON  KONINCK 
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FIG.  24A  Salomon  Koninck,  Lady  Reading 
a Letter,  ca.  mid-1630s,  oil  on  panel.  Statens 
Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen 


FIG.  24B  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  A Young  Woman  at 
Her  Toilet,  ca.  1632-1633,  oil  on  canvas.  The  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa 


The  Rembrandt  picture  (fig.  24  b)  shares  stylistic  and  iconographic  sim- 
ilarities with  the  Copenhagen  painting  (fig.  24A),  and  by  extension  with 
the  copy  in  Raleigh  made  after  it.  As  was  pointed  out  in  reference  to  the 
Rembrandt  example,  there  is  no  iconographic  tradition  that  can  be  associ- 
ated with  the  woman  reading  a letter  and  such  biblical  figures  as  Esther, 
Bathsheba,  or  Judith.  The  story  of  Bathsheba  perhaps  best  exemplifies  the 
pitfalls  of  such  identifications.  The  narrative  tells  how  King  David  spied 
on  her  while  she  was  bathing  (2  Samuel  11:2-4).  After  making  inquiries 
about  Bathsheba,  he  sent  messengers  for  her.  Although  no  letter  is  men- 
tioned in  the  biblical  story,  Dutch  painters  developed  an  iconographic  pro- 
gram wherein  a nude  Bathsheba  reads  David’s  letter  while  at  her  bath.5  The 
artist  and  theorist  Philips  Angel  (ca.  1618-after  1644)  fueled  this  tradition  by 
writing  about  how  the  letter  affected  Bathsheba.  He  described  Bathsheba’s 
initial  response  to  David’s  message  as  showing  “a  sweet  blush  of  modest 
shame  in  her  person  through  the  reading  of  the  letter.”6  While  the  woman 
in  the  Copenhagen- Raleigh  composition  holds  a letter  in  her  right  hand,  she 
is  neither  nude  nor  can  she  be  identified  as  Bathsheba  by  any  other  means. 
Similarly,  both  Judith  and  Esther,  in  spite  of  Werner  Sumowski’s  support  for 
the  latter,  cannot  be  confirmed  by  similar  iconographic  litmus  tests.7 


NOTES 

1 . The  paintings  once  owned  by 
Stephan  von  Auspitz,  a director  of  the 
Osterreichische  Kreditanstalt,  Vienna, 
were  seized  by  the  Austrian  government 
when  the  bank  failed  in  1931.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Dutchman  David  George 
von  Beuningen  purchased  the  entire 
collection.  He  kept  only  a portion 

of  these  works  and  consigned  the 
remainder,  including  A Young  Woman 
Reading  a Letter,  to  Galerie  Bachstitz. 

I would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Amy  Walsh 
for  researching  the  provenance  of  this 
painting. 

2.  Sumowski  1983,  voi.  3,  p.  1641,  cat. 
1079,  for  example,  opted  for  the  Esther 
story.  His  opinion  replaced  a previously 
held  notion  that  the  picture  represents 
Bathsheba. 

3.  Corpus  1982-1989,  vol.  2 (1986), 
pp.  266-275. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  275. 


5.  See  Rembrandt’s  The  Toilet  of  Bathsheba, 
oil  on  wood,  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York,  inv.  1440.651:  illus.  in 
Liedtke  2007,  vol.  2,  p.  61 5. 

6.  Quoted  by  Wheelock  in  Washington  and 
Amsterdam  1996,  p.  132.  Jan  Steen’s 
Bathsheba  Receiving  David's  Letter  (ca. 
1659,  oil  on  wood,  private  collection) 

is  catalogued  ibid.,  pp.  132-134.  This 
painting  includes  some  of  the  same 
generic  iconographic  features  seen  in  the 
Copenhagen- Raleigh  composition,  but, 
unlike  the  “Koninck,”  the  picture  carries 
an  inscription  identifying  the  figure 
as  Bathsheba. 

7.  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  3,  p.  1641.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Museum  written  by  Werner 
Sumowski  dated  1 1 February  1985  (on 
file  at  the  Museum),  he  revised  his 
earlier  attribution  to  Salomon  Koninck 
for  the  Copenhagen  painting,  opting 
instead  for  the  little-known  artist  Adriaen 
Verdoel  (ca.  1620-after  1695). 
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JAN  LIEVENS 

1607-1674 
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Best  known  as  the  precocious  colleague  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.) 
during  their  early  careers  in  Leiden,  Jan  Lievens  must  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  most  talented  of  all  the  Dutch  Golden  Age  artists.  He  excelled  in 
portraiture  and  history  painting,  and  he  also  left  behind  a number  of 
landscapes.  Unfortunately,  Lievens  seems  not  to  have  lived  up  to  his 
promise,  even  though  his  art  continued  to  evolve  and  he  received  a num- 
ber of  important  commissions.1  A recent  reassessment  of  his  position 
within  the  ranks  of  seventeenth-century  artists  has  put  the  artist  in  a 
stronger  light,  but  the  long  shadow  cast  by  Rembrandt  continues  to 
obscure  his  considerable  accomplishment.2 

Jan  Lievens  was  born  on  24  October  1607  in  Leiden,  the  second  son 
of  the  embroiderer  and  hatmaker  Lieven  Hendricxz.  and  Machteld  Jansdr. 
van  Noortsant.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  or  nine,  the  aspiring  artist  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Leiden  painter  Joris  van  Schooten  (1587-1653).  After 
completing  two  years  of  study  with  this  master,  he  traveled  to  Amsterdam 
to  learn  from  the  important  history  painter  Pieter  Lastman  (1583-1633). 
(Rembrandt  followed  Lievens  to  Amsterdam  a few  years  later,  also  to 
work  with  Lastman.)  Another  two  years  passed,  and  at  around  age  twelve 
Lievens  returned  to  his  hometown.  There,  he  continued  to  paint  and 
became  an  independent  master.3 

Lievens’s  career  in  Leiden  became  inextricably  linked  with  that  of 
Rembrandt  when  the  latter  returned  to  the  city.  The  two  artists,  owing  to 
either  their  friendship  or  competitiveness,  developed  stylistic  and  thematic 
similarities,  a situation  that  has  led  many  scholars  to  conclude  they  shared 
a studio.  During  the  second  half  of  the  1620s,  both  artists  eventually 
abandoned  Lastman’s  example — particularly  his  use  of  uniform  daylight — 
in  favor  of  dramatic  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  bright  light  against 
a dark  background.4  The  exact  relation  between  the  two  artists  remains  a 
mystery,  but  based  on  dated  pictures,  it  appears  that  Lievens  was  the  one 
who  introduced  new  subjects  and  styles  into  their  oeuvres. 

By  the  end  of  the  1620s,  the  two  painters  had  largely  defined  their 
individual  styles  and  interests.  The  differences  between  the  “pair  of  young 
and  noble  painters”  were  outlined  by  Constantijn  Huygens,  secretary  to 
the  Dutch  Stadholder,  in  his  autobiography  written  between  1629  and  1631 
(see  cat.  25,  p.  109).5 

The  artistic  ties  between  Lievens  and  Rembrandt  came  to  an  end  in 
1631,  when  Rembrandt  moved  from  Leiden  to  Amsterdam.  About  the 
same  time  Lievens  began  to  explore  the  more  elegant  and  refined  stylis- 
tic vocabulary  of  the  Flemish  portraitist  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.).  In  1632 
Lievens,  like  Van  Dyck,  moved  to  London,  where  he  worked  for  the 
English  court  for  nearly  three  years.  In  addition  to  painting  portraits, 
Lievens  developed  an  interest  in  landscape  during  this  period.  He  then 
moved  to  Antwerp  about  1635,  for  in  that  year  Lievens  registered  in  its 
Guild  of  St.  Luke.  On  12  December  1640  the  painter  became  a citizen  of 
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the  city.  It  was  also  in  Antwerp  that  he  met  and  married  Susanna  Colyns. 
One  of  their  sons  was  baptized  on  28  July  1642,  and  another,  Jan  Andries, 
was  baptized  in  January  1644. 

In  March  1644  the  painter  moved  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  rented  a 
space  from  the  painter  Jan  Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.).  Following  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  Lievens  exchanged  vows  with  Cornelia  de  Bray,  the  daughter 
of  the  Haarlem  painter  Jan  de  Bray  (ca.  1627-1697),  on  2 August  1648. 

By  then,  Lievens’s  lively  baroque  brushwork  had  become  more  controlled, 
and  his  palette  showed  a greater  luminosity.  Important  public  and  private 
commissions  followed,  which  took  him  to  The  Hague,  Berlin,  Cleves,  and 
Leiden.  On  30  March  1668  his  second  wife  died,  leaving  the  artist  with 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Lievens  died  in  Amsterdam  six  years  later, 
praised  but  beset  by  the  financial  problems  that  had  accompanied  him 
throughout  most  of  his  career.6 

Lievens  also  excelled  as  a draftsman  and  etcher.  His  oeuvre  in  all  of 
these  media  is  extensive.  Unlike  Rembrandt,  he  seems  to  have  had  few 
pupils.  Hans  van  den  Wijngaard  (1614-1679)  registered  as  a pupil  in 
Antwerp  on  1 May  1636.  About  the  same  time  Lievens  collaborated  with 
the  Antwerp  still-life  painter  Jan  van  der  Hecke  (1620-1684).  ® 


NOTES 


1.  For  example,  Lievens’s  contributions  to 
the  Oranjezaal  in  the  Huis  ten  Bosch 
were  executed  in  a classicizing  Flemish 
manner  far  different  from  the  manner  of 
his  early  works. 


4.  The  impetus  for  this  change  may  have 
been  the  increasing  popularity  of  works 
by  the  Utrecht  Caravaggisti.  See  Bauch 
i960  for  a discussion  of  this  and  related 
topics  as  they  apply  to  both  Lievens  and 
Rembrandt. 


6.  Already  by  1644  Lievens  seems  to 
have  had  troubles  paying  his  bills.  In 
a court  action  between  Lievens  and 
Jan  Miense  Molenaer  filed  on  1 March 
of  that  year,  Molenaer  claimed  one  of 
Lievens’s  unfinished  paintings.  At  the 
time,  Lievens  was  a renter  in  the  house 
Molenaer  owned  on  the  Kalverstraat 
in  Amsterdam.  In  the  suit  Molenaer 
stated  he  had  purchased  art  supplies  for 
Lievens  and  thus  considered  the  painting 
in  question  his  property;  see  Weller  1992, 


2.  Washington  2008. 


3.  The  earliest  extant  pictures  by  Lievens 
seem  to  date  about  1624-1625,  but 
Orlers  1641,  p.  376,  cites  a portrait  by  the 
artist  dating  from  1621. 


5.  Huygens’s  unpublished  autobiography 


has  been  cited  often  in  the  literature 
devoted  to  Rembrandt  and  Lievens. 
An  English  translation  appeared  in 
Leiden  1991,  pp.  132-134. 


p.  152. 
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The  Feast  of  Esther  cat.  25 


when  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  opened  its  doors  in  1956,  many 
considered  The  Feast  of  Esther  the  most  important  work  in  the  entire  collec- 
tion. Thought  to  be  a major  painting  from  early  in  the  career  of  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn  (q.v.),  the  picture  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  Rembrandt  scholar 
and  the  Museum’s  first  director,  William  R.  Valentiner.  His  opinion  has 
since  been  soundly  rejected,  thus  illuminating  the  evolving  connoisseur- 
ship  devoted  to  the  painting  since  it  appeared  on  the  art  market  in  1936. 
Over  the  decades,  scholars  have  attached  a number  of  names  to  The  Feast 
of  Esther,  including  Aert  de  Gelder  (1645-1727),  Pieter  Lastman  (1583-1633), 
Rembrandt,  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  Rembrandt  in  collaboration  with  Jan 
Lievens,  attributed  to  Lievens,  and  by  Lievens.2  For  reasons  outlined  below, 
this  debate  seems  to  have  finally  ended.  There  is  now  strong  consensus  that 
Lievens  painted  the  work  in  Leiden  about  1625. 

The  subject  of  the  painting  comes  from  the  Old  Testament  book  of 
Esther  (7:1-7),  which  tells  how  Queen  Esther,  a Jew,  risked  her  life  to  re- 
veal to  King  Ahasuerus  the  treachery  of  the  king’s  chief  minister,  Haman, 
who  wanted  to  slaughter  all  the  Jews  in  Persia.  In  this  highly  charged 
composition,  we  see  Esther  pointing  toward  Haman,  shown  at  the  left 
in  shadow.3  On  the  right,  the  king  reacts  in  anger,  his  arms  outstretched 
and  fists  clenched.  The  high-pitched  emotional  tenor  of  the  narrative  is 
enhanced  by  the  composition’s  acidic  palette,  compressed  space,  and 
aggressive  brushwork.  Later  in  the  story  Ahasuerus  would  order  Haman  to 
be  hanged  on  the  same  gallows  constructed  for  the  planned  execution  of 
Mordecai,  Esther’s  cousin.  Completing  the  ensemble  is  Harbonah,  the 
king’s  chamberlain.  He  would  later  report  that  the  gallows  were  ready  for 
Haman’s  execution. 

The  story  of  the  Feast  of  Esther  was  a popular  one  in  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  art  and  literature,  as  citizens  of  a young  republic  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  ongoing  struggle  against  religious 
intolerance  and  political  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish.  For  paint- 
ers, this  exotic  narrative  gave  them  license  to  show  their  talents  in  the 
description  of  fanciful  costumes,  turbans,  and  gems  and  other  jewelry.  Esther 
was  held  in  especially  high  regard,  for  through  her  intercession  and  cunning, 
her  people  were  saved  from  death  at  the  hands  of  Haman.  Consequently, 
Esther’s  actions  served  as  a metaphor  for  those  patriots  who  fought  for 
Dutch  liberty.  One  scholar,  in  fact,  has  recently  raised  the  possibility  that 
The  Feast  of  Esther  may  be  a political  allegory,  referring  to  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  States  of  Holland  pensionary  and  Remonstrant  Johan 
van  Oldenbarnevelt  for  treason  in  1619,  at  the  instigation  of  Stadholder 
Prince  Maurits.4 

Events  in  the  life  of  Esther  were  detailed  not  only  in  many  painted 
images  but  also  in  poems  and  other  writings.  The  Dutch  writer  Jan  Vos 
(1612-1667)  praised  another  painting  of  the  same  subject  attributed  to 
Rembrandt  in  a poem  published  in  1662.  His  words  capture  the  spirit  of  the 
Raleigh  picture. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE1 

Possibly  Comte  Charles  Alexander  de  Calonne 
(1734-1802),  Paris;  (sale,  Skinner  and  Dyck,  London, 
23-28  March  1795,  lot  55).  (B.  Sommelinck  sale, 
Fievez,  Brussels,  16  December  1936,  lot  80  [as  Aert 
de  Gelder  and  purportedly  signed  and  dated  1632]); 
(with  Kunsthandel  Pieter  de  Boer,  Amsterdam,  until 
at  least  February  1938  [as  Rembrandt  van  Rijn]). 
(With  Charles  A.  de  Burlet,  Basel;  consigned  19 
October  1949  to);  (Flans  Schaeffer  Galleries, 

New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Amsterdam  1937  (as  Rembrandt);  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  1937;  Raleigh  1956,  cat.  1;  Raleigh  1959, 
cat.  68;  Sarasota  1960,  cat.  17;  Oberlin  1963,  cat.  11; 
Montreal  and  Toronto  1969,  cat.  1;  Leiden  1976,  cat. 
S29  (as  follower  of  Rembrandt);  Washington  1980, 
cat.  31  (as  Jan  Lievens);  Raleigh  1986;  Utrecht  and 
Braunschweig  1986,  cat.  51;  Berlin  1991,  cat.  52; 
Raleigh  1998a,  cat.  29;  Washington  2008, 
pp.  92-93,  cat.  6. 
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The  Feast  of  Esther 

ca.  1625 

Oil  on  canvas,  51  V2  x 64  V4  in. 
(130.9  x 163.2  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.55 


i 


Here  one  sees  Haman  eating  with  Ahasuerus  and  Esther; 
But  it  is  in  vain,  his  heart  is  full  of  grief  and  pain, 

He  bites  at  Esther’s  food;  but  deeper  into  her  heart, 

The  King  is  possessed  by  revenge  and  rage. 

The  rage  of  a King  is  shocking  as  it  raves. 

Threatening  all  men,  it  is  nullified  by  a woman. 

So  falls  one  from  the  summit  into  the  chasm  of  adversity. 
The  vengeance  which  comes  slow  has  the  strongest  rods.5 
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Just  as  Esther’s  name  inspired  the  passions  of  the  Dutch,  the  growing 
fame  of  Holland’s  painters  likewise  generated  enthusiasm  during  its 
Golden  Age  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Today,  Rembrandt  stands  atop  this 
pantheon  of  artists,  so  it  is  not  surprising  his  name  was  previously  linked 
to  The  Feast  of  Esther.  Rembrandt’s  elevated  position  among  his  contempo- 
raries, however,  came  later  in  his  career.  In  the  mid-i620S,  when  The  Feast 
of  Esther  was  painted,  the  artistic  prodigy  Jan  Lievens  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  the  young  Rembrandt.6  About  the  same  time,  the  two  paint- 
ers attracted  the  attention  of  Constantijn  Huygens  (1596-1687),  secretary  to 
the  Stadholder  Frederik  Hendrik  at  The  Hague.  In  his  autobiography 
penned  between  1629  and  1631,  Huygens  fairly  accurately  described  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  “pair  of  young  and  noble  painters”  [jong 
en  edel  schilderduo].7  Little  could  he  have  known  that  centuries  later  his 
words  would  help  scholars  to  assign  The  Feast  of  Esther  to  Lievens  rather 
than  to  Rembrandt. 

I venture  to  suggest  offhand  that  Rembrandt  is  superior  to  Lievens 
in  his  sure  touch  and  liveliness  of  emotions.  Conversely,  Lievens 
is  the  greater  in  inventiveness  and  audacious  themes  and  forms. 
Everything  his  young  spirit  endeavors  to  capture  must  be  mag- 
nificent and  lofty.  Rather  than  depicting  his  subject  in  its  true 
size,  he  chooses  a larger  scale.  Rembrandt,  by  contrast,  devotes 
all  his  loving  concentration  to  a small  painting,  achieving  on  that 
modest  scale  a result  which  one  would  seek  in  vain  in  the  largest 
pieces  of  others.8 

The  Raleigh  picture  seems  to  confirm  Lievens’s  stylistic  tendencies  as 
defined  by  Huygens.  “Liveliness  of  emotions,”  “audacious  themes  and 
forms,”  and  “larger  scale”  all  correspond  with  what  one  finds  in  The  Feast 
of  Esther.  Nevertheless,  even  a cursory  glance  at  the  painting  reveals  other, 
less  flattering  elements.  The  picture’s  dissonant  colors,  nervous  execution, 
and  spatial  irregularities  underscore  some  of  the  criticism  Huygens  also 
directed  toward  Lievens.  Elsewhere  in  his  autobiography,  Huygens  wrote, 
“My  only  objection  is  his  [Lievens’s]  stubbornness,  which  derives  from  an 
excess  of  self-confidence.  He  either  roundly  rejects  all  criticism  or,  if  he 
acknowledges  its  validity,  takes  it  in  bad  spirit.  This  bad  habit,  harmful  at 
any  age,  is  absolutely  pernicious  in  youth.”9 

For  a young  man  just  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  to  take  on  such  a 
large  and  complex  composition  speaks  volumes  about  the  artist’s  ego  and 
enormous  ambition.  The  work’s  shortcomings,  which,  to  be  fair,  are  ex- 
aggerated by  the  painting’s  condition  (see  Technical  Notes),  suggest  that 
the  young  painter  indeed  rejected  any  criticism  he  may  have  received, 
however  well  intentioned.  Still,  the  question  remains,  particularly  in  light 
of  Huygens’s  apt  description,  why  so  many  scholars  attributed  the  painting 
to  Rembrandt. 

The  Rembrandt  attribution  must  be  seen  within  the  context  of  the 
accepted  connoisseurship  practices  when  the  painting  was  rediscovered  in 
the  1930s.  In  general,  an  expansionist  view  of  the  artist’s  oeuvre  was  in  vogue 
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FIG.  25A  Jan  Lievens,  Pilate  Washing  His  Hands, 
ca.  1625-1626,  oil  on  panel.  Museum  De  Lakenhal,  Leiden 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  original  canvas  is  constructed  from  two  pieces 
of  linen  with  a horizontal  seam  and  is  glue-lined  to 
linen.  Either  nail  or  lacing  holes  can  be  seen  on  the 
left  side.  The  dark  gray  ground  is  visible  through  small 
losses  and  pits  in  the  original  paint  layer.  Infrared 
reflectography  reveals  no  traditional  underdrawing, 
but  other  changes  can  be  detected:  on  the  table  a 
piece  of  fruit  was  originally  painted  then  covered  with 
the  pie:  and  the  contours  of  Esthers  face.  veil,  and 
crown,  and  the  pearls  on  Ahasuerus’s  crown  were  later 
painted  out.  Currently,  the  painting  has  several  layers 
of  varnish  including  dammar,  shellac,  MS2A,  and 
Arkon  P-90.  The  condition  of  the  surface  coatings 
is  moderate  with  good  saturation  but  marked 
discoloration.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  1965,  including  lining, 
cleaning,  varnishing,  and  retouching.  A remedial 
treatment  in  1991  included  surface  cleaning  and 
additional  varnishing. 


during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.10  This  phenomenon,  particu- 
larly as  it  related  to  this  painting,  can  be  partly  explained  by  a strong  desire 
by  scholars  to  uncover  works  from  early  in  Rembrandt’s  career.  Considering 
that  youthful  works  by  Lievens  were  little  understood  and  of  far  less  interest 
to  researchers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Rembrandt  was  assigned  this  ambi- 
tious, albeit  flawed,  work.  Such  thinking,  however,  failed  to  recognize  that 
in  the  years  1625-1626  Lievens  was,  with  good  reason,  seen  as  the  more 
mature  and  accomplished  painter,  and  his  growing  fame  certainly  outshone 
that  of  the  slightly  older  Rembrandt. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  misattribution  centers  on  the  fact  that 
both  artists  had  briefly  studied  with  the  history  painter  Pieter  Lastman  in 
Amsterdam.11  Sharing  this  common  thread,  each  took  from  Lastman  an  in- 
terest in  biblical  subjects,  rich  details,  bold  compositions,  and,  to  a lesser 
degree,  a colorful  palette.  Many  of  these  elements  can  be  seen  in  The  Feast 
of  Esther. 

A far  more  important  influence,  especially  in  the  approach  Lievens  took 
when  painting  The  Feast  of  Esther,  came  via  the  followers  of  Caravaggio  ac- 
tive in  the  Northern  Netherlands.  Several  researchers,  including  J.  Richard 
Judson  as  early  as  1959,  had  noted  that  many  of  the  stylistic  features  found 
in  The  Feast  of  Esther  echo  concerns  of  the  Caravaggisti.12  In  discussing  the 
Raleigh  picture  a few  years  later,  Seymour  Slive  stated  that  the  painting 
“shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of  the  Utrecht  Caravaggesque  painters 
who  returned  to  the  Netherlands  around  1620  with  a firm  grasp  of  what  the 
great  innovator  Caravaggio  accomplished  with  his  realism  and  chiaroscuro 
effects.”13  Elsewhere,  the  same  author  concluded  that  Li  evens’s  The  Feast  of 
Esther  “shares  the  same  broad,  rather  coarse  handling  and  bold  colours,  and 
combines  the  lighting  effects  and  large  scale  of  the  Utrecht  Caravaggesque 
painters  with  the  rich  detail  that  both  Lievens  and  Rembrandt  learned  from 
Lastman.”14 

More  recently,  the  Rembrandt  Research  Project  (RRP)  weighed  in  on  the 
painting.15  In  an  exhaustive  discussion  that  moved  the  work  further  from 
Rembrandt,  the  authors  noted  its  color  scheme,  with  its  marked  contrast 
between  the  lilac  and  pinkish  red  and  the  light  blue  and  blue-gray,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  In  addition, 

colour-combinations  like  these  remind  one  of  Utrecht  painters 
who  carry  on  a mannerist  tradition  (Abraham  Bloemaert,  Pau- 
lus  Moreelse),  and  can  still  be  found  in  Hendrik  Terbrugghen. 

There  is  an  echo  of  Caravaggesque  sources  in  the  combination 
of  blue  and  brown  in  the  figure  of  the  servant,  and  in  the  yellow 
sash  of  Ahasuerus  with  its  red  and  blue  stripes.  Fabrics  striped 
with  broad  bands  frequently  appear  in  Utrecht  paintings,  in 
Honthorst  and  especially  in  Terbrugghen,  and  are  found  hardly 
anywhere  else.'6 


What,  then,  is  undeniably  Lievens-like  about  the  picture?  For  the  RRP 
the  “handling  of  the  paint  is  the  decisive  factor”  that  removes  it  from 
Rembrandt’s  oeuvre  and  gives  it  to  Lievens.17  We  now  know  that  the  large 
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figures,  striking  palette,  and  energetic  but  occasionally  superficial  paint 
handling  have  much  in  common  with  Lievens’s  early  style.  A technique  that 
was  meant  to  mimic  the  actual  textures  of  the  motifs  within  the  composi- 
tion did  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  a large  work.  Consequently,  Lievens 
sought  a different  solution,  one  incorporating  a lively,  less  descriptive 
application.  The  result  was  an  energetic  surface  pattern  that  extends  to  the 
curtained  backdrop. 

Lievens  showed  a similar  stylistic  approach  in  his  undated  but  nearly 
contemporaneous  Pilate  Washing  His  Hands  (fig.  25A).  Depicting  another 
religious  subject,  the  artist,  better  known  for  his  early  genre  scenes,  portraits, 
and  tronies,  placed  his  figures  in  an  even  more  confining  foreground  space. 
Like  the  picture  in  Raleigh,  the  work  incorporates  a dramatic  chiaroscuro, 
similar  palette  (albeit  without  the  blues),  and  lively  brushwork.  The  visual 
similarities  between  the  two  works  confirm  authorship  by  the  same  artist, 
namely,  Jan  Lievens. 

Much  of  the  immediacy  generated  by  The  Feast  of  Esther  and  Pilate 
Washing  His  Hands  results  from  the  crowding  of  large  half-length  figures 
into  the  compressed  foreground  space.  By  contrast,  Lievens  employed  a dif- 
ferent compositional  solution  in  a drawing  of  the  Esther  subject  now  in 
Dresden  (fig.  25B).  Here,  a greatly  expanded  interior  setting  accommodates 
full-length  figures  seated  around  a table.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  medium,  the 
impact  of  the  chiaroscuro  is  less  pronounced.  In  addition,  Lievens  reversed 
the  positions  of  King  Ahasuerus  and  Haman,  eliminated  the  servant,  and 
inserted  a large  dog  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  foreground. 

The  Feast  of  Esther,  whose  authorship  by  Lievens  is  now  secure,  exem- 
plifies his  early  promise  as  a painter.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  particularly  the 
modern  viewer,  he  seemed  not  to  have  lived  up  to  this  early  potential.  Thus, 
this  “masterpiece  of  his  youth,”  while  shining  brightly,  has  until  recently 
stood  largely  in  isolation.  ❖ 


FIG.  25B  Jan  Lievens,  Esther  Accusing  Haman  before 
Ahasuerus,  ca.  1625-1628,  chalk,  pen,  and  brush,  in  black 
and  gray,  Kupferstichkabinett,  Dresden  (C1980-463) 


NOTES 

1.  The  early  provenance  of  this  painting 
has  been  the  subject  of  a great  deal 
of  speculation.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  identify  it  with  a work  of  the  same 
subject  attributed  to  Rembrandt 
once  owned  by  the  Amsterdam  art 
dealer  Johannes  de  Renialme  in  1657. 
Additional  provenance  placing  the 
picture  in  the  collection  of  Joseph  Flies 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Berlin 
has  been  proven  false.  See  Corpus 
1982-1989,  voi.  1 (1982),  p.  459. 

2.  Taken  from  the  many  references 
associated  with  this  painting.  Also 
see  Provenance. 

3.  Because  of  damage  and  abrasion  in  the 
area  of  Haman’ s hand  and  face,  and  the 
resulting  reconstruction  of  his  lower  lip 
and  chin,  the  effect  of  the  strong  shadow 
may  or  may  not  have  originally  been  so 
pronounced. 


4.  DeWitt  in  Washington  2008,  p.  92. 

5.  As  translated  in  Borenius  1942,  p.  26. 

The  work  so  described  seems  to  be 
the  one  now  in  Moscow  ( Haman  and 
Ahasuerus  at  the  Feast  of  Esther,  1660,  oil 
on  canvas,  Pushkin  Museum),  iilus.  in 
Gerson/Bredius  1969,  p.  441. 

6.  For  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  Rembrandt  and  Lievens,  see 
Leiden  1991. 

7.  Huygens  appears  to  have  visited 
Rembrandt  and  Lievens  in  the  winter  of 
1628,  and  his  writings  on  the  pair  may 
have  been  produced  shortly  thereafter. 
Huygens’s  autobiographical  notes  were 
first  published  only  in  1891.  For 

a translation  of  Huygens’s  comments 
on  Rembrandt  and  Lievens,  see  ibid., 
pp.  132-134. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  132. 


9.  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

10.  For  example,  Bredius  accepted  almost 
one  thousand  paintings  in  his  1935 
catalogue  of  Rembrandt’s  oeuvre. 

11.  At  least  one  scholar,  Knuttel  1956, 

pp.  240-242,  attributed  the  painting  to 
Lastman,  but  his  attribution  was  largely 
rejected  by  his  colleagues. 

12.  Judson  1959,  p.  82. 

13.  Slive  1963,  p.  141. 

14.  Slive  1995,  p.  333  note  7. 

15.  Corpus  1982-1989^01.  1 (1982), 
pp.  446-460. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  451. 

17.  Ibid. , p.  458. 
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CAT.  26  Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

(With  Firm  D.  Katz,  Dieren,  the  Netherlands,  before 
1957);  gift  to  the  Museum  by  Benjamin  Katz  in  1957. 

EXHIBITION 

Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

H.  Schneider  1973,  p.  329,  under  cat.  157;  Sumowski 
1983.  vol.  3,  p.  1799,  cat.  1257,  p.  1896,  illus.  (b-w); 
Gutbrod  1996,  p.  310;  Raleigh  1998a,  pp.  113-114, 
fig.  2 (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

Version  of  the  same  sitter  in  profile  (without  beret), 
Gemaldegalerie  Alte  Meister,  Dresden,  inv.  1581,  with 
L monogram,  panel,  21 1/4  * 18 1/8  in.  (54  * 46  cm). 
Copies:  Collection  F.  Beyer,  Liibeck,  in  1954,  panel, 

13  3/4  ><  11  3/8  in.  (35  * 29  cm);  and  Mestske 
Meseum,  Rajec,  Slovakia,  panel,  16 1/2  * 12  in. 

(42  * 30.5  cm),  with  false  Rembrandt  signature. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  uncradled 
oak  panel  with  grain  running  vertically  that  has 
been  prepared  with  a traditional  glue-based  gesso. 

No  preparatory  drawing  or  underpainting  can  be 
detected  with  infrared  reflectography  or  radiography. 
The  surface  coating  consists  of  natural  resin.  The 
painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 


an  extraordinary  phenomenon  took  place  in  Leiden  during  the 
second  half  of  the  1620s,  as  the  young  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  and  his  preco- 
cious townsman  Jan  Lievens  began  to  redefine  painting  in  this  university 
town.  Likely  inspired  by  a friendly  competition,  their  artistic  talents  quickly 
developed.  Among  the  subjects  the  young  artists  explored  at  this  time  was 
the  tronie,  a portraitlike  representation  loosely  defined  as  a character  study. 
Tronies  were  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  the  Northern  Netherlands, 
and  Lievens,  like  Rembrandt,  painted,  drew,  and  etched  tronies  during  his 
years  in  Leiden.  The  freshness  of  these  character  studies  owes  much  to  a 
direct  application  of  the  paint  without  the  use  of  underdrawings  or  under- 
painting. Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret  is  a representative  example  of  this 
interest  on  Lievens’s  part.' 

Although  these  images  were  often  listed  in  seventeenth-century 
inventories,  a precise  definition  for  the  tronie  has  been  difficult  to  estab- 
lish. In  a study  entitled  “Portrait  or  Character  Head?  The  Term  Tronie  and 
Its  Meaning  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  Dagmar  Hirschfelder  explored 
its  usage.2 

In  summary,  we  can  conclude  that  the  term  tronie  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  not  applied  to  a certain  pictorial  type  and 
certainly  did  not  describe  a particular  genre.  The  evaluation  of 
the  sources  does,  however,  show  that  in  the  first  instance  tronies 
referred  to  heads  and  busts  of  anonymous,  Active  and  literary 
figures.  For  portraits  the  term  conterfeytsel  was  usually  used,  while 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  the  word 
portret  became  increasingly  common.  Describing  a painting  as 
a tronie  generally  implied  that  the  sitter’s  face  is  the  main  focus, 
although  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  it  also  encom- 
passed half-figure  paintings.3 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  prompting  the  author  to  recognize 
that  the  works  themselves  “must  be  taken  as  a point  of  departure.”4  Cer- 
tainly, the  oeuvre  of  Lievens  seems  relevant  to  discussions  regarding  the 
tronie.  In  addition  to  his  extant  paintings,  he  executed  numerous  prints 
and  drawings  that  further  link  him  with  the  subject.  Many  of  his  etchings 
showing  individuals  of  diverse  character  and  costumes,  for  example,  were 
bound  in  folios.  One  such  folio,  now  in  Berlin,  is  entitled  Various  Tronies 
Etched  by  IL  (Divers  Tronikens  Geetst  by  IL),  with  IL  representing  the  initials 
of  Jan  Lievens.5 

Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret  depicts  the  sitter  in  profile  looking  to  the  right. 
He  wears  a black  beret  over  his  curly  dark  hair  and  is  clothed  in  a simple  gray 
cloak.  A strong  light  from  the  left  illuminates  the  side  of  the  man’s  face;  his 
eye  and  mouth  remain  largely  in  shadow.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of 
a tronie,  the  paint  is  directly  applied  to  the  panel  in  a comparatively  coarse 
manner.  Evidence  of  the  brushwork  is  seen  throughout.6  Here,  a warm  red 
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Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret 

ca.  1627-1629 
Oil  on  oak  panel 

19  Vs  x 14  V 8 in.  (49.2  x 37.7  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Katz,  57.28.1 
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FIG.  26A  Jan  Lievens,  Profile  Portrait  of a FIG.  26B  Jan  Lievens,  Self-Portrait, 

Young  Man  Wearing  a Cap,  ca.  1627-1628,  oil  ca.  1635,  oil  on  panel,  Statens  Museum 

on  panel,  private  collection  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen 

tonality  permeates  the  composition.  Serving  as  a middle  tone,  this  color  is 
best  seen  in  the  mouth,  neck,  and  shadows  on  the  face.  Neutral  areas  in  the 
background  are  also  thinly  painted.  By  contrast,  Lievens  applied  thicker  paints 
to  create  the  dark  and  light  passages  of  the  beret  and  much  of  the  cloak. 

The  compositional  format  employed  here  is  one  Lievens  used  in  many 
of  his  tronies.  On  at  least  one  other  occasion,  he  depicted  a young  man 
turned  in  profile  to  the  right  wearing  a beret  (fig.  26a).7  In  that  example, 
however,  the  artist  used  a more  sophisticated  lighting  scheme  to  define  the 
upper  torso  under  the  jacket  and  white  collar.  Since  Lievens  did  not  date  his 
tronies,  it  is  not  clear  if  the  stylistic  differences  between  these  two  pictures 
are  a consequence  of  when  they  were  executed  or  merely  a function  of  the 
flexibility  inherent  to  the  genre.  All  such  works  appear  to  have  originated  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  1620s.  Considering  the  stylistic  distance  between 
Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret  and  the  Museum’s  imposing  and  garish  Feast  of 
Esther  (cat.  25)  from  about  1625,  a slightly  later  date  of  about  1627-1629 
should  be  considered  for  the  male  tronie. 

The  age  of  the  sitter,  rather  than  the  date  of  the  painting,  figures  into 
another  aspect  of  Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret.  Although  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  image  is  a self-portrait,  such  a hypothesis  fails  on  two  counts.  The 
figure  shown  here  appears  closer  to  thirty  years  of  age  than  twenty,  thus 
making  him  ten  years  older  than  the  approximate  age  Lievens  was  when  he 
completed  the  painting.  More  important,  the  facial  features  do  not  match 
those  in  Lievens’s  known  self-portraits,  including  the  example  now  in 
Copenhagen  (fig.  26b).8  Here,  the  features  are  more  refined,  particularly 
the  elongated,  boney  nose  that  tips  slightly  upward,  the  pointed  chin,  and 
the  high  cheekbones.  If  any  family  resemblances  exist  between  the  figures 
in  the  two  paintings,  one  theorizes  that  Lievens,  like  Rembrandt,  would 
have  used  a family  member  as  the  model  for  the  Raleigh  picture.  A possible 
candidate  for  the  sitter  in  the  Raleigh  painting,  a figure  that  reappears  in 
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FIG.  26C  Jan  Lievens,  A Young  Soldier 
in  Profile,  ca.  1630,  oil  on  panel,  Gemaldegalerie 
Alte  Meister,  Dresden 

another  tronie  by  Lievens  now  in  Dresden  (fig.  26c),  is  Justus,  a brother  of 
the  artist.9 

Tronies  painted  by  Rembrandt,  including  those  in  which  he  used  himself 
as  a model,  closely  parallel  ones  painted  by  Lievens.  Throughout  this  period 
Rembrandt  often  responded  to,  and  then  quickly  surpassed,  innovations 
mapped  by  Lievens.  Rembrandt’s  Self-Portrait  in  a Cap  (fig.  26d)  from  the 
late  1620s  is  one  such  example.  Here,  Rembrandt  pictures  himself  wearing 
a borst  (military  breastplate) , a motif  found  in  Lievens’s  tronie  now  in  Dresden 
(fig.  26c).  Rembrandt,  however,  imparted  greater  life  into  his  portrait  by 
having  the  sitter  face  the  viewer.  In  doing  so,  he  further  blurred  the  bound- 
aries between  the  portrait  and  the  tronie. 

It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  shortly  after  painting  these  heads, 
both  Rembrandt  and  Lievens,  having  learned  valuable  lessons  from  making 
such  character  studies,  began  to  go  their  separate  ways.  Rembrandt  eventu- 
ally moved  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  quickly  competed  for  lucrative  portrait 
commissions,  and  shortly  thereafter,  in  1632,  Lievens  relocated  to  London, 
where  he  attempted,  with  less  success,  to  do  the  same.  ❖ 


FIG.  26D  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  Self-Portrait 
in  a Cap,  ca.  1 629,  oil  on  panel.  Indianapolis  Museum 
of  Art,  The  Clowes  Fund  Collection 


NOTES 

1.  It  has  been  theorized  that  the  interest 
in  tronies  by  Rembrandt  and  Lievens 
came  from  a need  to  populate  their  early 
history  compositions  with  interesting 
facial  types.  Later,  toward  the  end  of  the 
1620s,  the  ties  to  portrait  imagery 
became  stronger. 

2.  Hirschfelder  in  Kassel  and  Amsterdam 
2001,  pp.  82-91. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  PreuKi- 
scher  Kulturbesitz,  Kupferstichkabinett. 


6.  In  addition,  Lievens  seems  to  have  used 
the  butt  end  of  the  brush  to  scratch  into 
the  paint  surface  to  delineate  individual 
strands  of  hair. 

7.  H.  Schneider  1973,  esp.  cat.  157,  cites  a 
number  of  versions  and  variants  of  the 
Raleigh  composition.  A picture  new  to 
the  art  market  in  2004  (Jean-Luc  Baroni 
Ltd.,  London)  shows  another  young  man 
wearing  a beret  and  fur-collared  cloak 
turned  in  profile  to  the  left.  This  painting 
is  larger  than  most  of  its  counterparts  by 
Lievens  and  was  executed  in  a rougher 
manner,  illus.  (color)  in  Washington 
2008,  p.  109.  cat.  14. 


8.  Another  Self-Portrait  (oil  on  canvas, 

The  National  Gallery,  London,  inv.  2864) 
dates  about  a decade  later  and  helps  to 
confirm  the  identity  of  the  sitter  in  the 
Copenhagen  picture. 

9.  Orlers  1641,  p.  376,  the  author  of  an 
early  history  of  Leiden,  mentions  a 
portrait  Lievens  painted  of  his  mother. 
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cat.  27  Fantastic  Landscape 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  JAN  LIEVENS  AND  AN  UNKNOWN  FOLLOWER 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Cardinal  Joseph  Fesch  (1763-1839),  Rome.  Possibly 
Collection  Stepanof,  Paris.1  (Possibly  with  E.  & A. 
Silberman  Gallery,  New  York).  Morton  J.  May,  St. 
Louis;  by  inheritance  to  Morton  D.  May  (1914-1983), 
St.  Louis;  gift  to  the  Museum  in  1959. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1959,  cat.  69  (as  Rembrandt); 

St.  Louis  1960;  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

Nurgess  1959,  p.  17,  illus.  (b-w);  Hartford  1978, 
p.  178;  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4.  PP.  2879, 2880, 2887, 
2924,  illus.  (color)  (as  Jacob  de  Villeers);  Raleigh 
1983,  p.  101,  illus.  (b-w)  (as  follower  of  Rembrandt); 

C.  Schneider  1990,  pp.  156-159,  fig.  125  (b-w)  (as 
attributed  to  Jan  Lievens);  Leiden  and  Kassel  2006, 
pp.  51,53,  fig.  34  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a wood  panel 
constructed  of  three  oak  planks  with  the  grain 
running  horizontally.  A dendrochronological 
investigation  carried  out  by  Dr.  Peter  Klein  in  1986 
concluded  that  the  middle  and  bottom  boards  came 
from  the  same  tree  and  that  all  three  boards  had  an 
origin  in  the  Polish-Baltic  region.  Proposed  felling 
dates  for  the  boards  and  estimated  seasoning  times 
place  the  date  of  the  painting  no  earlier  than  1643.  A 
thin  application  of  an  oil-based  ground  was  applied 
overall,  with  a lighter  color  on  the  top  and  a medium 
brown  on  the  bottom.  The  ground  was  followed  by 
a cursory  brushy  sketch  visible  through  thinner  areas 
of  the  paint  layer.  There  is  little  of  note  in  the  infrared 
reflectography.  X-radiography  shows  that  the  top 
part  of  the  painting  is  x-ray  opaque,  whereas  the 
bottom  part  is  x-ray  transparent.  The  painting  has 
several  layers  of  natural  resin  that  have  discolored  and 
crizzled.  The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial 
treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


fantastic  landscape  has  been  attributed  to  many  artists  over  the 
decades,  including  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.),  Govert  Flinck  (q.v.),  Jan 
Lievens  (q.v.),  Carel  Fabritius  (1622-1654),  Frans  de  Momper  (1603-1660), 
and,  most  recently,  Jacob  de  Villeers  (1616-1667).  Even  more  unlikely  was 
its  association  with  the  painter  Francois  de  Nome  (1593-1644). 2 For  reasons 
outlined  below,  the  picture  is  here  attributed  to  Jan  Lievens  and  an  unknown 
follower.  This  attribution  not  only  depends  on  the  overall  style  and  imagery 
of  the  work  but  incorporates  conservation  findings  as  well  as  documented 
events  in  Lievens’s  life.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a number  of  Lievens’s  land- 
scape paintings  exhibit  features  drawn  from  both  Dutch  and  Flemish  land- 
scape traditions,  a trait  common  to  the  Museum’s  picture. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  be  difficult  for  many  to  reconcile  Fantastic 
Landscape  with  seventeenth-century  Dutch  landscape  traditions  and  an 
attribution  to  Lievens.  The  architectural  hybrids,  exotic  landscape,  doughy 
mountains,  and  illumination  with  a harsh,  eerie  light  seem  far  removed 
from  the  bucolic  pastures  painted  by  Aelbert  Cuyp  (q.v.)  or  the  forest  land- 
scapes of  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  (q.v.).  Nevertheless,  the  painting’s  imagery 
addresses  another  northern  landscape  approach,  one  that  can  be  traced  to 
the  previous  century.  Identified  as  the  imaginary  landscape,  such  works 
owe  much  to  artists  such  as  Joachim  Patinir  (before  1500-1524),  the  Master 
of  the  Female  Half-Lengths  (ca.  1525-1550),  and  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder 
(ca.  1625-1669).  A century  later,  this  type  of  composition  had  remained 
popular  with  both  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists.3  In  addition,  theorists  such  as 
Karel  van  Mander  praised  the  inventiveness  (uyt  den  gheest)  that  these  artists 
brought  to  the  subject  of  the  imaginary  landscape.4 

The  large  and  well-preserved  Fantastic  Landscape  also  embodies  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  attribution  problems  associated  with  the  Dutch  collec- 
tion at  the  Museum.  As  with  a few  others,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
assign  authorship  to  this  enigmatic,  yet  intriguing  landscape.  Once  thought 
an  autograph  work  by  Rembrandt,  it  may  not  even  have  originated  within 
the  Rembrandt  workshop.  But  if  not  Rembrandt,  then  who  was  responsible 
for  its  execution,  and  when  was  it  painted?  In  spite  of  these  difficult-to- 
answer  questions,  one  should  not  minimize  the  work’s  importance  as  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  imaginary  landscape  type  that  occupied  an 
important  niche  in  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  art  traditions. 

Fantastic  Landscape  officially  entered  the  collection  in  1959  as  a gift  of 
Morton  D.  May,  a friend  of  William  Valentiner.  According  to  Valentiner, 
who  knew  the  work  well,  Fantastic  Landscape  represented  “a  remarkable 
and  impressive  work  by  rembrandt,  painted  about  1632-34. ”5  A longer 
assessment  from  Valentiner  buttressed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  picture,  one 
that  in  hindsight  further  confirms  his  exceedingly  liberal  approach  toward 
Rembrandt  attributions.  Although  his  conclusions  about  its  authorship 
are  no  longer  accepted,  Valentiner’s  detailed  description  of  the  picture  still 
captures  its  essence. 
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Fantastic  Landscape 

ca.  1643-1645 

Oil  on  cradled  panel 

34  7/ 8 x 51  !/ 2 in.  (88.6  x 130.8  cm) 

Gift  of  Morton  D.  May,  59.3.1 
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Like  all  landscapes  by  the  artist,  it  is  entirely  unreal  and  vision- 
ary. It  represents  a mountainous  landscape  with  several  castles 
in  the  valleys  and  on  top  of  the  hills  with  Dutch  peasant  houses 
in  the  fore-and  middle-ground,  and  a view  towards  a lake  with 
sailboats.  There  are  several  figures  and  numerous  animals, 
shepherds  with  their  sheep,  mountain-goats,  a carriage  drawn  by 
horses,  and  individual  wanderers  seen  in  the  shadows. 

These  impressions  have  been  worked  together  into  an  original 
and  fantastic  composition,  which  although  unreal  is  built  up  in  a 
completely  organic  fashion.  The  many  details  are  subordinated  to 
a pattern  of  great  monumental  forms  and  to  a strong  light  effect 
in  the  center  accompanied  by  lesser  light  waves  which  divide  up 
the  mountain  scene  into  many  planes  towards  the  depth.  These 
outlines  of  the  mountains  are  drawn  with  intense  emotion  and 
every  brush-stroke  is  vibrating  with  life. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  dark  brown  and  golden  yellow  tones 
in  the  middle-ground  contrasted  with  the  blue-gray  tones  of  the 
background  and  the  sky  are  developed  with  a subtlety  characteris- 
tic for  all  Rembrandt  landscapes. 

The  question  of  the  picture’s  date  became  clearer  after  the  panel  was 
subjected  to  dendrochronological  examination  by  Peter  Klein  in  1986.  His 
findings  showed  a creation  date  “from  1643  upwards.”6  Considering  that  the 
style  of  the  painting  points  at  the  least  to  a superficial  awareness  of  painted 
landscapes  by  Rembrandt,  Flinck,  and  Lievens  from  the  late  1630s  and  early 
1640s,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  a date  of  execution  near  this  time, 
about  1643-1645.7  Based  on  these  dates,  questions  of  authorship  can  then 
be  addressed.  At  the  outset,  and  until  further  evidence  comes  to  light,  any 
answers  to  the  mystery  regarding  the  artist(s)  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  Fantastic  Landscape  remain  tentative. 

Cynthia  Schneider,  in  her  study  of  Rembrandt’s  landscapes,  catalogued 
Fantastic  Landscape  as  attributed  to  Jan  Lievens  and  dated  it  to  about 
1637-1642. 8 Her  conclusions  appear  valid,  particularly  after  one  considers 
them  against  the  larger  context  of  the  artist’s  career.  Comparing  Fantastic 
Landscape  to  Panoramic  Landscape  (fig.  27A),  a picture  attributed  to  Lievens 
and  carrying  a date  of  1640,  Schneider  found  the  two  works  shared  a num- 
ber of  features,  in  particular,  parallels  in  their  conception  and  execution 
and  even  in  some  of  the  individual  motifs.  More  important,  she  identified 
the  strong  Flemish  impulse  in  the  Raleigh  painting  that  separates  it  from 
examples  more  closely  associated  with  Rembrandt. 

The  Flemish  aspects  of  the  North  Carolina  landscape  almost  out- 
weigh its  Rembrandtesque  qualities.  Here  Lievens  has  adopted  a 
pure  Flemish  tricolor  scheme:  the  dark  foreground  yields  to  an 
illuminated  middle  ground;  behind  stand  mountains  of  a pastel 
green-blue  color  unlike  any  used  by  Rembrandt.  The  undulating 
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curves  of  the  mountains,  and  the  curious  outcroppings  on  the 
right  with  their  drooping  vines,  hark  back  to  the  tradition  of  Joos 
de  Momper.  Yet  the  stark  contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  and  the 
combination  of  ordinary  rural  scenes  with  historical  and  foreign 
elements,  betray  the  influence  of  Rembrandt.9 


She  concluded  by  asking  “whether  the  North  Carolina  landscape 
represents  an  earlier  effort,  or  a slightly  later  painting  in  which  Rembrandt’s 
influence  yielded  to  a strong  Flemish  flavor.  . . ,”10  Now  that  the  painting 
can  be  dated  with  some  certainty,  it  is  possible  to  propose  a theory  about 
its  genesis.  It  is  one  that  takes  into  account  both  its  date  and  the  artistic 
cross-pollination  it  displays  in  its  subject  matter  and  style.  Here,  biographical 
information  about  Jan  Lievens  plays  a role  in  the  argument. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lievens  worked  alongside  Rembrandt  in  Leiden 
at  the  outset  of  their  respective  careers.  They  also  must  have  been  aware 
of  each  other’s  art  in  the  years  that  followed.  While  fortune  may  not  have 
shone  as  brightly  on  Lievens  as  on  Rembrandt,  he  did  have  an  interesting 
and  varied  career  that  found  him  working  in  various  styles  and  genres  dur- 
ing his  stays  in  London,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  his  native 
Leiden.  More  specifically,  Lievens  was  documented  in  Antwerp  between 
1635,  when  he  registered  as  a member  of  Antwerp’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and 
1643,  the  year  his  property  was  seized  for  debt.  A year  later  he  was  living  in 
Amsterdam. 

Panoramic  Landscape  (fig.  27A)  dates  to  the  middle  of  his  Antwerp 
period,  providing  evidence  that  by  then  he  had  already  embraced  the  hybrid 
landscape  type.  The  composition  shows  the  fantastic  next  to  the  real,  or  the 
Flemish  next  to  the  Dutch.  Dendrochronology  tells  us  the  Raleigh  painting 
cannot  date  before  about  1643.  Therefore,  if  Schneider’s  attribution  to 
Lievens  is  correct,  then  the  Raleigh  painting  may  have  been  in  his  studio 
just  before  he  left  Antwerp.  Was  Fantastic  Landscape  seized  with  his  other 
property  in  1643?  If  so,  was  it  unfinished  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
creditors?11 

Examination  of  the  painting  indicates  that  the  doughy  rock  formations 
and  the  reworking  of  the  skyline  were  changes  made  to  the  composition  by 
another,  less  gifted  hand.  Were  these  additions  made  to  complete  an  unfin- 
ished work  begun  either  by  someone  working  in  Lievens’s  style  in  Antwerp, 
or  did  they  come  years  later  to  make  the  painting  more  salable?  If  one 
takes  into  account  the  proposed  initial  date  of  its  execution  and  Schneider’s 
observation  that  some  of  the  details  reflect  the  style  of  Lievens,  then  an 
attribution  for  Fantastic  Landscape  to  Lievens  and  an  unknown  follower 
active  in  his  Antwerp  circle  is  plausible.  The  work  thus  presents  an  intrigu- 
ing amalgam  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  elements,  with  Lievens  serving  as  the 
conduit  between  the  two. 

Such  a scenario  may  also  help  to  explain  some  of  the  picture’s  short- 
comings, particularly  its  overly  ambitious  composition.  For  example,  many 
of  the  landscape  elements  do  not  hold  together,  and  the  cloudy  sky  is  with- 


FIG.  27 A Jan  Lievens,  Panoramic  Landscape,  1640, 
oil  on  panel,  The  Norton  Simon  Foundation,  Pasadena 
(©  2009  The  Norton  Simon  Foundation) 
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NOTES 

1 . Although  this  owner  is  cited  by 
Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4,  p.  2887,  the  date 
and  accuracy  of  this  information  have 
not  been  verified.  Records  confirm  the 
painting  was  owned  by  Morton  J.  May, 
who  intended  to  give  it  to  the  Museum 
(letter  from  his  son  Morton  D.  May, 

18  November  i960,  on  file  at  the 
Museum).  Apparently  the  painting 
was  actually  given  by  his  son,  Morton  D. 
May,  based  on  correspondence  dating 
from  1959. 

2.  See  above,  and  verbal  opinions  offered  by 
visiting  scholars  on  file  at  the  Museum. 
Some  scholars  have  questioned  whether 
the  work  dates  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  De  Nome,  who  was  active  in 
Italy,  is  also  known  as  Monsu  X or 
Desiderio  Monsu. 

3.  C.  Schneider  1990,  pp.  62-82,  briefly 
discusses  the  genesis  of  this  type  of 
landscape  subject  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  Fantastic  Landscape  and 
similar  pictures.  Also  see  Leiden  and 
Kassel  2006. 


out  the  freshness  and  atmospheric  quality  associated  with  landscapes  by 
Rembrandt,  Flinck,  Lievens,  and  some  of  their  more  accomplished  Flemish 
counterparts. 

Finally,  did  the  compositional  changes  alter  any  possible  message  the 
work  may  have  conveyed,  or  was  meaning  even  a consideration  for  the  con- 
temporary viewer?  The  question  of  meaning  in  Dutch  landscapes  remains 
problematic,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  such  works  as 
Fantastic  Landscape  were  meant  to  show  man  as  largely  insignificant  within 
the  divine  order  of  a powerful  and  often  hostile  environment.12 

To  emphasize  such  a reading,  figures  are  largely  missing  from  the  com- 
position. A few  shepherds  are  scattered  across  the  vast  landscape;  a handful 
of  sailboats,  identified  by  their  white  sails,  appear  on  the  river  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  a solitary  wagon  moves  toward  the  dark  shadows  and  away  from 
the  safety  of  the  fanciful  structure  at  the  center.13  The  landscape  seems  filled 
with  an  unsettled,  churning  atmosphere,  particularly  in  the  hills  and  trees. 
Enhanced  by  the  brushwork  and  lighting,  the  resulting  sense  of  foreboding 
threatens  to  overwhelm  these  scant  reminders  of  a human  presence. 


4.  See  chap.  8 in  Karel  van  Mander’s 
Het  Schilder-Boeck  (1604/1618)  for  his 
comments  on  landscape.  A translation 
appears  in  London  1986,  pp.  35-43. 

5.  This  and  the  next  quotation  come  from 
an  undated  opinion  of  the  painting 
written  by  Valentiner.  A typed  copy  is 
on  file  in  the  curatorial  records  office 
at  the  Museum. 

6.  Report  by  Peter  Klein  dated 
24  October  1986. 

7.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  stylistic 
similarities  between  these  painters  and 
others,  see  the  essays  and  catalogue 
entries  in  Leiden  and  Kassel  2006. 

8.  C.  Schneider  1990,  pp.  156-159, 
fig.  125,  pp.  212-213. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

1 1.  Such  a theory  is  not  so  far-fetched,  as 
a similar  event  can  be  documented  as 
having  taken  place  shortly  thereafter. 


In  a court  case  that  was  heard  in 
Amsterdam  on  1 March  1644,  Lievens 
was  seeking  the  return  of  one  of  his 
unfinished  paintings  from  the  artist  Jan 
Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.),  his  landlord 
in  Amsterdam.  Molenaer,  however, 
stated  he  had  purchased  art  supplies  for 
Lievens  and  therefore  considered  the 
painting  his  property.  See  Weller  1992, 
p.  152. 

12.  For  an  introduction  to  the  interpretation 
of  Dutch  landscape  paintings,  see  Bruyn 
in  Amsterdam  1987,  pp.  84-103;  and 

C.  Schneider  1990,  pp.  105-127,  for  the 
“questions  of  meaning”  in  Rembrandt 
and  Rembrandtesque  landscape 
paintings. 

13.  This  unusual  architectural  design  might 
be  described  as  a ruin  and  as  such  may 
reflect  another  popular  iconographic 
tradition  in  northern  landscape  imagery. 
For  discussions  of  this  far-reaching 
topic,  see  Levesque  1994;  and 
Poughkeepsie  2005. 
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T he  figure  painter  Nicolaes  Maes  was  baptized  in  January  1634,  the  son 
of  a well-to-do  Dordrecht  merchant  named  Gerrit  Maes  and  his  wife, 

Ida  Herman  Claesdr.  It  was  in  Dordrecht  that  he  received  his  earliest 
training  from  an  unknown  artist  whom  Arnold  Houbraken  described  as 
a “mediocre  master.”1  By  the  end  of  the  1640s,  Maes  had  continued  his 
studies  with  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.)  in  Amsterdam.  Regarded  as  among 
Rembrandt’s  most  gifted  pupils,  Maes  remained  with  the  master  until 
1653.  He  then  returned  to  Dordrecht  and  spent  the  next  twenty  years  in  his 
native  city.  There,  on  13  January  1654,  the  artist  married  Adriana  Brouwers, 
widow  of  the  preacher  Arnoldus  de  Gelder.  Living  on  the  Steechoversloot, 
the  couple  had  three  children,  including  one  who  died  young.  Neither  of 
their  surviving  children  nor  the  son  from  Adriana’s  first  marriage  seems 
to  have  become  artists.  In  1673  Maes  retraced  his  steps  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  on  24  December  1693.  He  left  behind 
a large  and  diverse  oeuvre  of  paintings  and  drawings  numbering  in  the 
hundreds.2 

Maes’s  earliest  pictures  are  primarily  religious  in  subject  matter 
and  date  from  about  1653.  Stylistically,  they  show  a strong  debt  to 
Rembrandt  in  their  palette,  tonality,  and  brushwork.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Maes  introduced  small-scale  genre  scenes  into  his  repertoire.  These 
engaging  scenes  of  eavesdropping  maids,  praying  old  women,  and  other 
domestic  subjects  would  occupy  him  during  the  second  half  of  the  1650s. 
With  these,  which  predate  examples  by  the  Delft  artists  Pieter  de  Hooch 
(q.v.)  and  Johannes  Vermeer  (1632-1675),  Maes  “was  among  the  first 
Dutch  genre  painters  to  depict  the  domestic  interior  not  as  a shallow, 
three-walled  box  but  as  a suite  of  rooms.”3 

According  to  Houbraken,  Maes  made  a trip  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
encountered  the  works  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.)  and  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(q.v.)  and  visited  the  studio  of  Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.).4  While  the  veracity  of 
Houbraken’s  statement  has  been  challenged,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
about  1660  Maes  abruptly  turned  away  from  domestic  interior  scenes  and 
abandoned  the  style  of  Rembrandt.  Now  influenced  by  Flemish  prototypes 
and  undoubtedly  reacting  to  market  pressures,  Maes  focused  his  efforts 
on  the  representation  of  subtly  colored,  refined  portraits  painted  in  the 
style  of  Van  Dyck  and  especially  Jan  Mijtens  (ca.  1614-1670). 

Because  his  portraits  are  not  always  successful  in  finding  a balance 
between  status  and  character,  elegance  and  individuality,  today’s  collectors 
and  curators  have  not  been  overly  enthusiastic  about  these  works.  Never- 
theless, Maes  garnered  success  during  his  lifetime,  a fact  recognized  by 
Houbraken.  He  described  how  “so  much  work  came  his  way  that  it  was 
deemed  a favor  if  one  person  was  granted  the  opportunity  to  sit  for  his 
portrait  before  another,  and  so  it  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.”5  © 
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cat.  28  Captain  Job  Jansse  Cuijter  and  His  Family 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  and  dated,  lower  left  on  scroll:  N.  Maes  1659- 

PROVENANCE 

Job  Jansse  Cuijter  (d.  1684),  Dordrecht.  (Sale,  De 
Vries  et  al„  Amsterdam,  19-20  April  1830,  lot  53, 
bought  in).  (Sale,  De  Vries  et  a!.,  Amsterdam,  17 
December  1832,  lot  44):  to  Singer.  Private  collection, 
England(?):  (sale,  Christie’s,  London,  20  June  1913, 
lot  77);  to  Willis.  (Sale,  Christie’s,  London,  12  July 
1946,  lot  90,  bought  in).  (Sale,  Christie’s,  London, 
London,  12  December  1947,  lot  59):  to  Bier.  (With 
Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  before  1952); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1956,  cat.  71;  Sarasota  1980a,  cat.  42; 
Raleigh  1986;  Greenville  1996,  cat.  39;  Hickory  1997, 
cat.  4. 
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Staring  1965,  pp.  171-172, 179, 177,  fig.  3 (b-w);  Van 
Fossen  1970,  pp.  135, 138,  fig.  4 (b-w);  Praz  1971, 
pp.  209-210;  Kuretsky  1979,  p.  46;  Robinson  1979a, 
pp.  490ff„  494,  fig.  7 (b-w);  Raleigh  1983,  p.  105, 
illus.  (b-w);  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  3,  p.  2036, 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Cross  sections  show  that  the 
canvas  has  two  preparatory  layers,  an  off-white  glue 
ground  followed  by  a thin,  opaque,  gray  layer.  The 
paint  layer  is  in  poor  condition  with  extensive  loss 
and  abrasion.  There  are  many  tears  and  other  paint 
losses  throughout,  but  the  upper  right  quadrant  has 
the  most  extensive  damage.  The  bottom  left  side 
shows  evidence  of  scorching,  perhaps  from  the  lining 
procedure.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  2003,  including  cleaning, 
varnishing,  and  extensive  retouching. 


the  portrait  Captain  Job  Jansse  Cuijter  and  His  Family  is  an  important 
transitional  work  in  the  oeuvre  of  Nicolaes  Maes.  Depicting  the  family  of 
the  successful  Dordrecht  sea  captain  and  merchant  Job  Cuijter  (d.  1684)  and 
his  wife,  Dingetje  Ariens,  it  carries  a date  of  1659.  Its  execution  came  near 
the  end  of  the  painter’s  interest  in  genre  imagery,  arguably  Maes’s  greatest 
contribution  to  Dutch  art,  and  the  beginning  of  his  burgeoning  devotion  to 
portraiture.  This  canvas  also  figured  significantly  in  the  artist’s  life.  Docu- 
ments tell  us  the  painting  served  as  partial  payment  for  a house  the  painter 
had  bought  from  Cuijter.1  The  identity  of  the  sitters  had  remained  a mystery 
until  1965,  when  A.  Staring  linked  the  house  payment  document  from  29 
March  1658  with  the  painting.2  A few  years  later,  William  Robinson  discussed 
the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  two  men  and  a subsequent  receipt. 

In  addition  to  a down  payment  and  an  obligation  for  a further 
installment  in  cash,  Maes  agreed  in  the  contract  of  29  March 
1658  to  portray  (“ curieuselycken  te  conterfeyten”) , in  one  com- 
position, the  seller,  his  wife,  and  their  children,  including 
those  they  already  have  had  and  those  they  might  have  in 
the  future.  Referred  to  in  this  contract  only  as  “the  seller”  Job 
Janssen  Cuijter,  “schipper  en  burger  te  Dordrecht”,  is  identified  by 
name  in  a receipt  of  14  May  1659  for  the  final  cash  payment  on 
the  house.3 

Not  content  simply  to  fulfill  the  portrait  program  as  outlined  in  the 
contract,  Maes  skillfully  incorporated  a setting,  actions,  and  a few  specific 
motifs  that  conveyed  additional  information  about  Captain  Cuijter  and  his 
large  family.  Cuijter,  for  instance,  who  stands  near  the  center  of  the  compo- 
sition, gestures  toward  a three-masted  ship,  which  may  have  been  his  own, 
anchored  near  Dordrecht’s  Groothoofdspoort  (Main  Gate).4  As  a member  of 
the  city’s  guild  of  ship  captains  and  owners,  Cuijter  must  have  been  particularly 
proud  of  his  native  city.  Much  of  his  wealth  came  from  the  important  coastal 
trade  Dordrecht  carried  out  with  ports  throughout  northwestern  Europe. 

Five  men  in  a skiff  approach  Cuijter  and  his  family,  either  bringing  the 
owner  news  of  their  journey  or  perhaps  coming  to  take  him  to  the  ship.  He 
holds  the  hand  of  his  second  wife,  Dingetje  Ariens,  who,  like  him,  had  lost 
her  first  spouse.5  Their  wedding  had  taken  place  more  than  a decade  earlier, 
on  1 July  1646.  Cornells,  a son  from  Dingetje’s  previous  marriage  to  Pieter 
Ouboter,  appears  at  the  far  left,  holding  a nautical  map.  Sitting  on  pilings  to 
the  right  of  the  group  is  Treintje  (b.  1644),  the  daughter  of  Cuijter  and  his 
first  wife,  Willemeintje  Otten. 

Joining  their  stepbrother  and  stepsister  (although  the  two  are  not  related 
by  blood)  are  the  children  from  the  marriage  of  Cuijter  and  Dingetje  Ari- 
ens. They  have  been  identified  as  Johannes  (b.  1649),  who  stands  to  the  left 
holding  over  his  shoulder  a garland  of  fruit  that  includes  apples  and  grapes; 
Pieter  (b.  1652),  clutching  his  mother’s  shawl  and  offering  the  viewer  a taste 
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Captain  Job  Jansse  Cuijter  and  His  Family 

1639 

Oil  on  canvas,  42  V2  x 58  s/s  in. 

(107.9  x J49  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.47 
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FIG.  28A  Nicolaes  Maes,  Interior  with  a Dordrecht 
Family,  1656,  oil  on  canvas.  The  Norton  Simon  Foundation, 
Pasadena  (©  2009  The  Norton  Simon  Foundation) 


FIG.  28B  Nicolaes  Maes,  Portrait  of  the  Sykesf?)  Family, 
1664,  oil  on  canvas,  Erzbischofliches  Museum,  Warsaw  (Photo 
courtesy  of  Christie's  Images  Ltd.) 


of  his  exotic  sugared  treat;  an  unidentified  child,  either  a boy  or  a girl,  who 
sits  next  to  Treintje;  and  the  baby  Leendert  (b.  1658),  fast  asleep  in  his  baby 
carriage.  A number  of  the  couple’s  children  died  in  infancy,  including  their 
first  son,  Adriaen.  He  is  likely  one  of  the  infants  symbolized  by  the  small 
angels  hovering  in  the  clouds  at  the  upper  right.  Such  symbolism  was 
a common  visual  motif  for  deceased  children,  and  in  this  instance  their 
inclusion  acknowledges  Maes’s  contract  with  Cuijter  and  his  wife  to  repre- 
sent “their  children,  including  those  they  already  have  had.”6 

Although  it  is  a group  portrait,  Captain  Job  Jansse  Cuijter  and  His  Family 
resembles  some  of  the  simple  domestic  genre  scenes  Maes  painted  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  16 5 9. 7 The  comparatively  modest  clothing  worn  by  the 
family,  the  harbor  activity,  and  the  variety  of  everyday  motifs  and  behav- 
ior one  encounters  in  the  scene  contribute  to  such  a reading.  Three  years 
earlier,  in  a painting  dated  1656,  the  artist  had  taken  a similar  approach 
with  a group  portrait  of  another,  albeit  unidentified,  Dordrecht  family  (fig. 
28a).  The  portrait’s  indoor  setting,  including  a view  through  the  window  to 
Dordrecht’s  Grote  Kerk,  is  like  some  of  the  rooms  Maes  described  in  his 
genre  pictures  from  the  same  period. 

The  visual  connections  between  Captain  Job  Jansse  Cuijter  and  His 
Family  and  genre  paintings  by  Maes  come  into  sharper  focus  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  artist’s  later  group  portraits.  Among  them  is  Portrait 
of  the  Sykes(?)  Family  (fig.  28b),  signed  and  dated  1664.  In  this  example 
Maes  had  largely  abandoned  his  realistic  and  colorful  manner  of  the  1650s 
in  favor  of  a more  decorative  and  refined  style.  It  represents  an  approach 
he  would  use  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  Inspired  by  the  Flemish  example  of 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.)  and  especially  The  Hague  painter  Daniel  Mijtens 
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(ca.  1614-1670),  the  subtle  palette  and  graceful  poses  of  the  family  mem- 
bers seem  somewhat  foreign  to  the  perceived  notion  of  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  art.  Still,  the  painter’s  success  in  the  portrait  field  was  immediate  and 
long  lasting. 

Conservation  undertaken  in  2003  at  the  Museum  treated  many  of 
the  surface  irregularities,  overpaint,  and  discolored  varnish  that  had  long 
interfered  with  the  overall  appearance  of  Captain  Job  Jansse  Cuijter  and  His 
Family.  Overpainting,  for  example,  had  obscured  the  presence  of  an  addi- 
tional deceased  child  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  among  the  clouds  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner. 

The  conservation  treatment  on  the  picture  also  helps  us  to  understand 
the  transitional  nature  of  the  palette  and  paint  application  employed  by  the 
artist.  While  Maes  continued  to  juxtapose  broad  areas  of  relatively  uniform 
colors  of  the  type  found  in  his  earlier  genre  scenes,  especially  in  the  reds, 
whites,  and  blacks,  one  sees  a new  interest  in  representing  textural  variations 
in  the  types  of  materials  displayed.8  This  approach  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
clothing  of  the  children.  Thinner  paint  application  and  tighter  brushstrokes 
have  already  replaced  the  more  painterly  style  Maes  first  learned  in  Rembrandt’s 
studio  a decade  earlier.  He  also  abandoned  his  stronger  light-and-dark  con- 
trasts, and  the  illumination  is  now  distributed  more  evenly  across  the  fig- 
ures. The  overall  tonality  of  the  scene,  although  restrained,  is  now  akin  to  the 
more  academic  portrait  tradition  overtaking  mid-seventeenth-century  Dutch 
painting.  It  is  a stylistic  direction  Maes  fully  embraced  as  the  years  passed.  Ap 


NOTES 


2.  Staring  1965. 


3.  Robinson  1993,  p.  108.  Years  earlier, 
Bredius  1923-19245,  p.  208,  had 
called  attention  to  the  likely  existence 
of  the  Cuijter  family  portrait  from 
1658-1659  when  he  published  the 
relevant  document  (see  below  for  his 
transcription).  The  specifics  of  the 
transaction  are  noted.  In  addition  to 
the  portrait,  the  price  of  the  house  Maes 
purchased  was  fl.  2,650  (fl.  1,000  cash, 
fl.  1650  loaned  at  4%  interest). 


1 The  house,  discussed  below  and  in 
note  3,  stood  on  the  Steegeversloot, 
one  of  Dordrecht’s  principal  streets. 


rozenobels  “tot  spellegelt  voor  des 
vercoopers  huysvrouwe.”/ 1000. — 
contant,/ 1650. — tegen  4%  er  op 
staan  blijvende.  Voorts  zal  de  schilder 
gehouden  zijn  “denvoorsz.  vercooper, 
syne  huysvrouwe  mitsgaders  haere 
kinderen,  die  sy  alreede  hebben 
en  naermaels  noch  souden  mogen 
vercrygen,  alsamen  curieuselycken  te 
conterfeyten  in  een  stuck,  waertoe  de 
vercoper  sal  becostigen  den  doeck  ofte 
paneel  metsgaders  de  leyste."  Gerard 
W.  Maes  is  getuige.  Get:  Nicolaes 
Maes. 


7 . For  discussions  of  the  artist’s  genre 
pictures,  see  Philadelphia  1984, 
pp.  239-242;  and  Dordrecht  1992, 
pp.  238-245. 


6.  Robinson  1993,  p.  108. 


symbolizing  a deceased  infant  had 
been  overpainted.  The  “lost”  angel  was 
recovered  during  a major  conservation 
treatment  undertaken  on  the  painting 
in  2003  (see  discussion  below).  The 
hand-holding  of  the  husband  and  wife 
signified  their  marital  fidelity.  This 
conventional  symbol  is  noted 
in  Robinson  1979a,  p.  494. 


Nicolaes  Maes,  schilder  en  borger 
deser  Stede  koopt  een  geheel  huis 
en  erve,  gelegen  in  Steechoversloot, 


4.  The  position  of  the  town  gate  helps  to 
identify  the  site  depicted.  The  family 
stands  at  the  Melkpoortje,  located  on 
the  Maas  River. 


8.  One  exception  to  this  tendency  is  seen 
in  the  faces  of  the  family  members. 

A pasty  white  paint,  suggestive  of 
pancake  makeup,  appears  throughout. 
Conservation  treatment  has  somewhat 
reduced  its  impact,  but  it  still  adds  a 
disquieting  element  to  the  composition. 


van  Deuren,  Wed.  van  Gysbrecht 
Harincx,  en  dat  van  Jan  Jansz 


tusschen  het  huis  van  Juffr.  Elisabeth 


5.  Staring  1965,  p.  172,  first  published 
information  regarding  Cuijter,  his 


wife,  and  their  children.  He  incorrectly 


cites  the  number  of  children  within 


van  Kuyl,  voor / 2650. — en  twee 


the  composition,  for  one  of  the  angels 
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Jan  Miense  Molenaer,  a very  productive  Haarlem  painter  linked  to 
the  circle  of  Frans  Hals  (q.v.),  occupies  a pivotal  position  in  Dutch  genre 
painting  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
pictures  often  display  a wit  and  humor  that  identify  the  artist  as  an 
important,  if  underappreciated,  precursor  to  fan  Steen  (q.v.).  His  updating 
of  traditional  subject  matter  also  marks  him  as  a significant  contributor 
to  a Bruegel  revival  in  the  Northern  Netherlands  during  his  lifetime.2 

Extant  documents  are  silent  regarding  the  early  life  and  training  of  the 
artist.  Because  no  baptism  records  for  Molenaer  and  his  siblings  exist,  it 
is  assumed  that  he  came  from  a Catholic  family.  The  artist’s  name  first 
appears  in  a document  of  1634  listing  the  members  of  the  Flaarlem 
painters’  Guild  of  St.  Luke.3  His  earliest  pictures,  which  date  from  the  late 
1620s,  share  many  features  with  works  by  his  probable  masters  Frans  Hals 
and  Dirck  Hals  (1591-1656).4  Visual  evidence  in  paintings  confirms  that 
early  in  Molenaer’ s career  he  shared  studio  props  with  the  younger  Hals 
and  another  painter  in  the  Hals  circle,  Judith  Leyster  (1609-1660).  He  and 
Leyster  married  in  1636.  A year  after  their  wedding,  the  couple  moved  to 
Amsterdam,  where  the  artist  established  himself  as  a painter  of  peasant 
genre  scenes  while  continuing  to  execute  some  of  his  earlier  subjects. 

In  addition  to  his  profession  as  a painter,  Molenaer,  in  the  last  decades  of 
his  life,  was  involved  in  property  speculation,  art  dealing,  and  as  a vocal, 
often  belligerent  participant  in  numerous  court  cases.  He  died  in  1668  and 
was  buried  in  Haarlem’s  St.  Bavo’s  Church  on  19  September.  Surviving  the 
painter  were  two  children  from  his  marriage  with  Leyster,  Helena  (b.  1641) 
and  Constantijn  (b.  1650). 5 

Few  artists  explored  as  many  subjects  as  Molenaer  did  during  his  time 
in  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  His  compositions  feature  complex  allegories, 
merry  companies,  religious  narratives,  the  five  senses,  portraits  and  group 
portraits,  and  scenes  based  on  the  theater.  Through  this  diversity  he  distin- 
guished himself  from  many  other  Haarlem  painters  by  producing  imagery 
that  is  didactic,  literary,  and  iconographically  sophisticated.  Molenaer  also 
excelled  in  scenes  featuring  comedic  situations,  and  very  often  he  provided 
a visual  counterpart  to  written  works  by  Jacob  Cats  and,  especially, 
Gerbrand  Adriaensz.  Bredero.  Molenaer’s  early  pictures  from  the  late 
1620s,  including  his  first  dated  examples  from  1629,  show  children  and 
young  adults  merrymaking.  These  scenes  reflect  lessons  learned  from 
Frans  and  Dirck  Hals.  By  1633  Molenaer  had  become  a confident  master, 
for  in  that  year  he  completed  four  of  his  most  important  commissions — 
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Allegory  of  Vanity  (Toledo  Museum  of  Art),  Allegory  of  Fidelity  (Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond),  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Budapest),  and  Portrait  of  a Woman  with  Embroidered  Gloves  (private 
collection).  Molenaer  turned  to  peasant  imagery  while  in  Amsterdam 
between  1637  and  1648  and  again  after  he  returned  to  Haarlem.  In  these 
low-genre  pictures,  he  generally  employed  an  earthy  palette  and  coarse 
paint  application,  and  he  made  his  figures  smaller  in  scale  relative  to  their 
surroundings.  Largely  sacrificing  quality  for  quantity,  he  continued  in  this 
direction  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  There  were  exceptions,  however,  such 
as  his  late  masterpiece,  Peasants  Carousing  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston), 
which  takes  as  its  subject  a comic  song  by  Bredero.3 * * 6 

Because  the  quality  of  Molenaer’s  work  changed  so  drastically  later  in 
his  career — his  earlier  pictures  were  marked  by  a more  colorful  and  finely 
crafted  execution — many  of  his  early  biographers  were  confused  as  to  his 
identity.7  Attribution  questions  regarding  some  of  Molenaer’s  pictures 
were  documented  during  his  lifetime,  although  there  is  no  indication  he 
ran  an  active  workshop  or  had  apprentices.  Numerous  misattributions  to 
the  painter  still  persist,  including  examples  by  his  brother  Bartolomeus 
Molenaer  (d.  1651)  and  an  unrelated  Jan  Jacobsz.  Molenaer  (d.  1685).  T 


NOTES 

1.  Molenaer’s  birth  year — 1609,1610, 
or  161 1 — has  long  been  questioned. 

Van  Thiel-Stroman,  in  her  excellent 
biography  of  the  artist  (Haarlem  2006a, 
pp.  241-245),  provides  sound  evidence 
pointing  to  either  1610  or  1611. 

2.  In  addition  to  updating  subject  matter 
employed  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder, 
Molenaer  also  appropriated  specific 
compositional  motifs  from  this  Flemish 
master.  See  Raleigh  2002,  pp.  171-172. 

3.  See  Van  Thiel-Stroman  in  Haarlem 

2006a,  pp.  241-245,  and  the  same 

author  in  Haarlem  and  Worcester 
1993>  PP-  21-31,  for  discussions  of  the 

documents  regarding  the  painter.  Also 

see  Weller  1992  and  Raleigh  2002, 
pp.  9-25,  for  biographies  of  Molenaer. 


4.  Another  early  influence  was  the  Flemish 
painter  Adriaen  Brouwer.  Brouwer  was 
recorded  in  Haarlem  in  1626,  when 

he  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  city’s 
literary  societies. 

5.  The  items  listed  in  an  inventory  of 
Molenaer’s  possessions  undertaken 
shortly  after  his  death  are  in  keeping 
with  a solidly  middle-class  household. 
Since  they  included  a large  number  of 
paintings,  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
supplemented  his  income  as  a painter 
by  acting  as  a picture  dealer.  For  the 
inventory,  see  Raleigh  2002,  pp.  181-187. 

6.  The  links  between  the  Boston  painting, 
the  document  outlining  the  specifics  of 
the  commission,  and  its  literary  source 
were  first  discussed  by  Weller  1992, 
pp.  194-198. 


7.  Bode  1871,  pp.  47-48,  for  example, 
suggested  that  an  artist  with  the 
monogram  imr  painted  the  early  works, 
while  Molenaer  executed  the  peasant 
scenes  that  came  later. 
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CAT.  29 


The  Dentist 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Remnants  of  signature  and  date  on  the  door  lintel, 
upper  right:  / MOLENAER  ANNO  1629 

PROVENANCE 

G.  M.  Worthington,  Dysons  Wood,  Kidmore  End; 
(sale,  Christie’s.  London,  23  July  1948,  lot  36 
[as  Judith  Leyster]);  to  Bernard.  (With  Mortimer 
Brandt  Gallery,  New  York,  before  1952); 

Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1986;  Raleigh  2002. 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  50,  cat.  59;  Valentiner  in 
Art  News  1956,  p.  49.  illus.  (b-w);  Klessmann  1983, 
p.  141;  Raleigh  1983,  p.  98,  illus.  (b-w);  Sutton  1986, 
p.  251;  Hofrichter  1989,  p.  76,  fig.  121  (b-w);  Raleigh 
1992,  p.  91,  illus.  (b-w);  Weller  1992,  pp.  64-68. 100, 
346,  fig.  5 (b-w);  Haarlem  and  Worcester  1993, 
p.  147,  fig.  4g  (b-w),  p.  289  note  5;  Raleigh  1998b, 
p.  104,  illus.  (color);  Haarlem  2003,  p.  142; 
Weppelmann  2004,  p.  231. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  cradled 
oak  panel.  Cross-sectional  analysis  shows  two 
preparatory  layers,  a traditional  gesso  followed 
by  a white  imprimatura.  There  is  little  of  note  in 
either  infrared  reflectography  or  x-radiography. 

Fine  highlights  of  the  individual  strands  of  hair 
were  indicated  by  drawing  through  the  wet  paint 
with  the  end  of  the  brush  handle.  The  painting 
has  undergone  several  remedial  treatments 
since  it  was  accessioned. 


the  dentist  is  one  of  Jan  Miense  Molenaer’s  first  four  extant  signed  and 
dated  pictures.1  The  spatial  inconsistencies  and  anatomical  shortcomings  in 
the  composition  provide  ample  evidence  of  its  early  execution  and  strong 
reliance  on  works  by  his  probable  teachers  Frans  Hals  (q.v.)  and  Dirck  Hals 
(1591-1656).  Nevertheless,  the  work’s  engaging  comic  element  reveals  much 
about  Molenaer  and  his  artistic  independence.  In  it,  the  rapidly  maturing 
painter  seems  to  have  found  his  artistic  voice.  Viewers  are  drawn  to  the 
three  protagonists,  whose  clothing  and  reactions  to  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth — pain,  concentration,  and  amusement — tell  their  stories.  Building 
on  the  negative  associations  linked  to  dentists  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Molenaer  cleverly  updated  the  theme  by  adding  a comic  element  to  the 
traditional  views  of  quack  dentists. 

In  an  era  before  Novocain,  a young  man  is  forced  to  endure  the  pain 
inflicted  by  a dentist  who  attempts  to  pull  a tooth.  The  rosary  the  young 
patient  clutches  in  his  outstretched  hand  seems  to  provide  little  comfort. 
A young  woman,  likely  the  companion  of  the  boy  rather  than  the  dentist’s 
assistant,  and  perhaps  an  afterthought  considering  her  somewhat  awkward 
placement  within  the  composition,  stands  nearby.  She  shows  little  compas- 
sion for  the  plight  of  the  patient.2  Equally  revealing  of  the  scene’s  comic 
intent  are  her  toothy  smile  and  dancing  eyes. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  lighthearted  drama,  however,  is  the  third  figure 
in  the  composition,  the  quack  dentist.  By  dressing  him  in  an  outdated  fancy 
doublet  with  slashed  sleeves  and  colorful  bouffant  knee  breeches,  Molenaer 
called  attention  to  the  pretentious  nature  of  such  self-proclaimed  profes- 
sionals.3 The  message  is  enhanced  by  the  dentist’s  expensive  black  felt  hat 
with  a band  of  gold  braid  sitting  on  top  of  the  barrel.  This  hat  offers  a strong 
visual  contrast  with  the  patient’s  playful  red  beret  and  its  large  white  feather. 
As  if  to  bolster  the  dentist’s  legitimacy,  Molenaer  included  various  jars  filled 
with  “medicinal”  liquids  on  the  table  and  a wall  shelf  to  the  left,  and  within 
a niche  on  the  back  wall.  Also  pictured  in  the  scene  is  a lute  hanging  from  a 
peg  on  the  wall  under  the  shelf. 

Like  their  colleagues  in  the  healing  arts,  dentists  could  expect  little  sym- 
pathy from  the  critical  eye  of  artists  and  writers  during  the  century.  Associ- 
ated with  fraud  and  deception,  dentists  were  described  in  both  word  and 
image  in  largely  negative  terms.  Contemporary  sentiments  included  such 
expressions  as  “Ze  hebben  me  daer  een  getrokken”  (There  they  have  taken 
one  from  me),  to  denote  thievery,  and  “Hij  liegt  als  een  tandtrekker”  (He 
lies  like  a toothpuller),  suggesting  deceit.4  For  many  visual  artists,  Lucas 
van  Leyden’s  (1491-1533)  popular  engraving  from  1523  (fig.  29A)  may  have 
been  the  ultimate  source  of  inspiration.  In  the  print  a pretentiously  dressed 
itinerant  dentist  removes  a peasant’s  tooth.  As  in  Molenaer’s  composition, 
a young  woman  completes  the  trio.  In  Van  Leyden’s  print,  however,  she  fills 
a much  different  role.  Instead  of  wearing  a wide  smile,  the  woman  attends 
to  the  serious  business  of  robbing  the  unsuspecting  patient.  She  and  the 
quack  dentist  have  teamed  up  to  extract  both  his  tooth  and  his  money. 
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FIG.  29A  Lucas  van  Leyden,  The  Dentist, 
1523,  engraving 


It  is  unclear  whether  Molenaer  was  directly  influenced  by  Van  Leyden’s 
print,  for  a number  of  artists  working  in  the  early  decades  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  had  not  only  treated  the  subject  but  also  attached  a 
decidedly  negative  message  to  it.  Among  them  were  Gerrit  van  Honthorst 
(1592-1656),  David  Vinckboons  (1576-ca.  1632),  and  especially  Adriaen 
Brouwer  (1605/6-1638). 5 In  every  instance,  the  practices  of  the  quack 
dentists  were  exposed  to  ridicule  by  the  onlooker.  In  addition,  although 
unlikely  in  Molenaer’s  example,  images  of  dentists  were  also  known  to 
symbolize  touch  in  series  devoted  to  the  five  senses.6 

It  is  important  to  note  that  contemporary  viewers  of  The  Dentist  by 
Molenaer  would  have  been  conditioned  to  consider  thievery  as  well  as 
humor  as  the  painting’s  underlying  theme.  What  is  only  suggested  in  The 
Dentist,  however,  became  obvious  when  Molenaer  returned  to  the  subject  of 
the  quack  dentist  a year  later.  His  Dentist  in  Braunschweig  (fig.  29B)  leaves 
little  to  the  imagination,  as  another  fancifully  dressed  dentist  practices  his 
“profession.”  Set  out  of  doors,  such  an  occasion  probably  coincided  with 
village  fairs,  where  crowds  gathered  to  watch  patients  squirm  in  agony.7 
If  misery  loves  company,  then  at  least  one  of  the  onlookers  in  Molenaer’s 
scene  will  soon  share  in  the  suffering.  A woman  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  crowd  seems  to  show  genuine  concern  for  the  patient,  perhaps  a 
friend  or  relative.  Unbeknownst  to  her,  a young  man  in  a helmet  and  gorget 
(a  steel  collar  to  protect  the  throat)  distracts  her  attention  long  enough  to 
steal  a duck  from  the  basket  she  clutches.  Such  a detail  finds  Molenaer  con- 
tinuing the  visual  tradition  found  in  the  print  by  Van  Leyden. 

Many  of  the  motifs  appearing  in  Molenaer’s  two  depictions  of  dentists 
would  reappear  two  decades  later  in  a picture  by  his  worthy  successor  Jan 
Steen  (q.v.).  Steen’s  A Tooth  Puller  (fig.  29c),  for  example,  features  the  same 
hapless  young  patient,  incompetent  dentist,  and  concerned  older  woman 
holding  a basket. 

Although  not  depicting  an  actual  theft,  Molenaer,  as  noted,  still  may 
have  intended  a similar  cautionary  tale  for  The  Dentist  now  in  Raleigh.8 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  picture’s  comic  appeal  that  shares  center  stage  with 
his  narrative.  In  this  regard  the  spirited  children  featured  in  the  genre  pic- 
tures by  Frans  Hals,  Dirck  Hals,  and  perhaps  his  future  wife,  Judith  Leyster, 
undoubtedly  inspired  the  young  Molenaer.  Frans  Hals’s  influence  seems 
especially  strong  in  The  Dentist.  Molenaer’s  engaging  three-quarter-length 
figures  set  close  to  the  picture  plane  offer  many  similarities  with  the  merry- 
makers painted  by  Hals  during  the  1620s.9 

Although  Molenaer  was  rarely  able  to  match  the  lively  brushwork  of 
Frans  Hals  or  Leyster  at  her  best,  the  pantaloons  of  the  dentist  serving  as 
an  exception,  he  was  successful  in  capturing  a range  of  emotions.  This 
effect  was  achieved  primarily  through  the  use  of  more  descriptive,  tightly 
modeled  brushwork  in  the  facial  features  of  the  participants.  Elsewhere 
in  his  composition,  especially  in  the  clothing,  he  employed  different  paint 
application  to  create  a variety  of  visual  effects.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  beret’s  feather,  the  pantaloons  and  doublet  of  the  dentist,  and  the  lace 
collar  of  the  young  woman. 
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In  spite  of  the  work’s  painterly  bravado,  some  of  the  elements  within 
the  composition  document  the  painter’s  youthful  inconsistencies.  These 
shortcomings  include  the  awkward  proportions  of  the  young  woman,  the 
crowding  of  figures  in  the  foreground  space,  the  unfinished  left  hand  of  the 
traumatized  patient,  and  the  unconvincing  perspective  of  the  room.  The 
doorway  to  the  right,  for  example,  appears  out  of  scale  and  much  too  low  to 
accommodate  the  figures. 

The  painting  suffers  somewhat  from  selective  overcleaning,  most 
noticeably  in  the  area  of  the  signature  and  date  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway. 
The  third  digit  of  the  date  was  previously  altered  to  read  as  a 4.  Cleaning 
undertaken  in  the  1980s  removed  this  addition,  revealing  the  original 
1629  date,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  early  style  of  the  painting.  In  2002 
The  Dentist  was  reframed  in  a mid-seventeenth-century  cabinetmaker’s  pear 
wood  frame.  V 


ABOVE  LEFT 

FIG.  29B  Jan  Miense  Molenaer, 

The  Dentist,  1630,  oil  on  canvas, 

Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum,  Braunschweig 
(©  2000  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum, 
Photo  Bernd-Peter  Keiser) 

ABOVE  RIGHT 

FIG.  29C  Jan  Steen,  A Tooth  Puller, 

1651,  oil  on  canvas,  Royal  Cabinet  of  Paintings 
Mauritshuis,  The  Hague 


NOTES 

1.  The  other  three  pictures  dated  1629 
are  The  Breakfast  Scene,  Museum 
Kunsthaus  Heylshof,  Worms;  Family 
Scene,  Mittelrheinisches  Landesmuseum, 
Mainz;  and  Two  Boys  and  a Girl  Making 
Music,  The  National  Gallery,  London. 

All  are  illus.  in  Raleigh  2002,  p.  11, 
fig.  2,  p.  12,  fig,  5,  and  p.  13,  fig.  6 
respectively. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  woman’s  relation  to  her 
companions  unclear,  but  some  scholars 
have  suggested  that  Judith  Leyster 
collaborated  with  Molenaer  on  the 
picture  by  painting  the  smiling  woman. 
See  unpublished  manuscript  and  other 
information  in  the  curatorial  files  at 
the  Museum. 

3.  The  dentist’s  doublet  is  of  particular 
interest,  for  it  reappears  in  a number 


of  paintings  by  both  Molenaer  and 
Leyster.  For  a discussion  of  shared  studio 
props,  see  Kortenhorst  in  Haarlem 
and  Worcester  1993,  pp.  147-148;  and 
Raleigh  2002,  pp.  27-41. 

4 Noted  in  Judson  and  Ekkart  1999,  p.  211. 

5.  Brouwer,  who  was  documented  in 
Haarlem  at  the  time  Molenaer  was 
completing  his  artistic  training,  may 
have  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  young  artist  in  terms  of  the 
subject.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
career,  Brouwer  painted  The  Dentist, 
a work  known  today  only  through 
copies,  including  one  in  the  Staatliche 
Kunsthalle,  Karlsruhe  (inv.  191). 

6.  See  discussion  by  Luijten  in  Amsterdam 
1997,  PP-  241-246. 


7.  Among  the  first  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  artists  to  depict  an  outdoor 
dentist  practicing  his  trade  was 
David  Vinckboons  ( Village  Dentist, 

1614,  location  unknown). 

8.  See  Amsterdam  1997,  pp.  221-225;  and 
Judson  and  Ekkart  1999,  pp.  210-213, 
for  discussions  of  quack  dentists  and  the 
individuals  duped  by  them. 

9.  For  a discussion  of  Hals’s  genre  pictures 
from  the  1620s,  see  Slive  1970-1974, 
vol.  1 (1970),  pp.  72-1 1 1. 
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FIG.  29 A Lucas  van  Leyden,  The  Dentist, 
1523,  engraving 


It  is  unclear  whether  Molenaer  was  directly  influenced  by  Van  Leyden’s 
print,  for  a number  of  artists  working  in  the  early  decades  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  had  not  only  treated  the  subject  but  also  attached  a 
decidedly  negative  message  to  it.  Among  them  were  Gerrit  van  Honthorst 
(1592-1656),  David  Vinckboons  (1576-ca.  1632),  and  especially  Adriaen 
Brouwer  (1605/6-1638). 5 In  every  instance,  the  practices  of  the  quack 
dentists  were  exposed  to  ridicule  by  the  onlooker.  In  addition,  although 
unlikely  in  Molenaer’s  example,  images  of  dentists  were  also  known  to 
symbolize  touch  in  series  devoted  to  the  five  senses.6 

It  is  important  to  note  that  contemporary  viewers  of  The  Dentist  by 
Molenaer  would  have  been  conditioned  to  consider  thievery  as  well  as 
humor  as  the  painting’s  underlying  theme.  What  is  only  suggested  in  The 
Dentist,  however,  became  obvious  when  Molenaer  returned  to  the  subject  of 
the  quack  dentist  a year  later.  His  Dentist  in  Braunschweig  (fig.  29B)  leaves 
little  to  the  imagination,  as  another  fancifully  dressed  dentist  practices  his 
“profession.”  Set  out  of  doors,  such  an  occasion  probably  coincided  with 
village  fairs,  where  crowds  gathered  to  watch  patients  squirm  in  agony.7 
If  misery  loves  company,  then  at  least  one  of  the  onlookers  in  Molenaer’s 
scene  will  soon  share  in  the  suffering.  A woman  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  crowd  seems  to  show  genuine  concern  for  the  patient,  perhaps  a 
friend  or  relative.  Unbeknownst  to  her,  a young  man  in  a helmet  and  gorget 
(a  steel  collar  to  protect  the  throat)  distracts  her  attention  long  enough  to 
steal  a duck  from  the  basket  she  clutches.  Such  a detail  finds  Molenaer  con- 
tinuing the  visual  tradition  found  in  the  print  by  Van  Leyden. 

Many  of  the  motifs  appearing  in  Molenaer’s  two  depictions  of  dentists 
would  reappear  two  decades  later  in  a picture  by  his  worthy  successor  Jan 
Steen  (q.v.).  Steen’s  A Tooth  Puller  (fig.  29c),  for  example,  features  the  same 
hapless  young  patient,  incompetent  dentist,  and  concerned  older  woman 
holding  a basket. 

Although  not  depicting  an  actual  theft,  Molenaer,  as  noted,  still  may 
have  intended  a similar  cautionary  tale  for  The  Dentist  now  in  Raleigh.8 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  picture’s  comic  appeal  that  shares  center  stage  with 
his  narrative.  In  this  regard  the  spirited  children  featured  in  the  genre  pic- 
tures by  Frans  Hals,  Dirck  Hals,  and  perhaps  his  future  wife,  Judith  Leyster, 
undoubtedly  inspired  the  young  Molenaer.  Frans  Hals’s  influence  seems 
especially  strong  in  The  Dentist.  Molenaer’s  engaging  three-quarter-length 
figures  set  close  to  the  picture  plane  offer  many  similarities  with  the  merry- 
makers painted  by  Hals  during  the  1620s.9 

Although  Molenaer  was  rarely  able  to  match  the  lively  brushwork  of 
Frans  Hals  or  Leyster  at  her  best,  the  pantaloons  of  the  dentist  serving  as 
an  exception,  he  was  successful  in  capturing  a range  of  emotions.  This 
effect  was  achieved  primarily  through  the  use  of  more  descriptive,  tightly 
modeled  brushwork  in  the  facial  features  of  the  participants.  Elsewhere 
in  his  composition,  especially  in  the  clothing,  he  employed  different  paint 
application  to  create  a variety  of  visual  effects.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  beret’s  feather,  the  pantaloons  and  doublet  of  the  dentist,  and  the  lace 
collar  of  the  young  woman. 
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In  spite  of  the  work’s  painterly  bravado,  some  of  the  elements  within 
the  composition  document  the  painter’s  youthful  inconsistencies.  These 
shortcomings  include  the  awkward  proportions  of  the  young  woman,  the 
crowding  of  figures  in  the  foreground  space,  the  unfinished  left  hand  of  the 
traumatized  patient,  and  the  unconvincing  perspective  of  the  room.  The 
doorway  to  the  right,  for  example,  appears  out  of  scale  and  much  too  low  to 
accommodate  the  figures. 

The  painting  suffers  somewhat  from  selective  overcleaning,  most 
noticeably  in  the  area  of  the  signature  and  date  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway. 
The  third  digit  of  the  date  was  previously  altered  to  read  as  a 4.  Cleaning 
undertaken  in  the  1980s  removed  this  addition,  revealing  the  original 
1629  date,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  early  style  of  the  painting.  In  2002 
The  Dentist  was  reframed  in  a mid-seventeenth-century  cabinetmaker’s  pear 
wood  frame.  ❖ 


ABOVE  LEFT 

FIG.  29B  Jan  Miense  Molenaer, 

The  Dentist,  1630,  oil  on  canvas. 

Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum,  Braunschweig 
(©  2000  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum, 
Photo  Bernd-Peter  Keiser) 

ABOVE  RIGHT 

FIG.  29C  Jan  Steen,  A Tooth  Puller, 

1651,  oil  on  canvas,  Royal  Cabinet  of  Paintings 
Mauritshuis,  The  Hague 


NOTES 

1.  The  other  three  pictures  dated  1629 
are  The  Breakfast  Scene,  Museum 
Kunsthaus  Heylshof,  Worms;  Family 
Scene,  Mittelrheinisches  Landesmuseum, 
Mainz;  and  Two  Boys  and  a Girl  Making 
Music,  The  National  Gallery,  London. 

All  are  illus.  in  Raleigh  2002,  p.  1 1, 
fig.  2,  p.  12,  fig.  5,  and  p.  1 3,  fig.  6 
respectively. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  woman’s  relation  to  her 
companions  unclear,  but  some  scholars 
have  suggested  that  Judith  Leyster 
collaborated  with  Molenaer  on  the 
picture  by  painting  the  smiling  woman. 
See  unpublished  manuscript  and  other 
information  in  the  curatorial  files  at 
the  Museum. 

3.  The  dentist’s  doublet  is  of  particular 
interest,  for  it  reappears  in  a number 


of  paintings  by  both  Molenaer  and 
Leyster.  For  a discussion  of  shared  studio 
props,  see  Kortenhorst  in  Haarlem 
and  Worcester  1993,  pp.  147-148;  and 
Raleigh  2002,  pp.  27-41. 

4 Noted  in  Judson  and  Ekkart  1999,  p.  21 1. 

5.  Brouwer,  who  was  documented  in 
Haarlem  at  the  time  Molenaer  was 
completing  his  artistic  training,  may 
have  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  young  artist  in  terms  of  the 
subject.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
career,  Brouwer  painted  The  Dentist, 
a work  known  today  only  through 
copies,  including  one  in  the  Staatliche 
Kunsthalle,  Karlsruhe  (inv.  191). 

6.  See  discussion  by  Luijten  in  Amsterdam 
1997,  PP-  241-246. 


7.  Among  the  first  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  artists  to  depict  an  outdoor 
dentist  practicing  his  trade  was 
David  Vinckboons  (Village  Dentist, 

1614,  location  unknown). 

8.  See  Amsterdam  1997,  pp.  221-225;  and 
Judson  and  Ekkart  1999,  pp.  210-213, 
for  discussions  of  quack  dentists  and  the 
individuals  duped  by  them. 

9.  For  a discussion  of  Hals’s  genre  pictures 
from  the  1620s,  see  Slive  1970-1974, 
vol.  1 (1970),  pp.  72-1 1 1. 
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Born  in  Rotterdam  on  27  January  1645,  Michiel  van  Musscher  was  active 
for  most  of  his  career  in  Amsterdam.  He  specialized  in  portraits,  genre- 
inspired  portraits,  and  genre  scenes.  Somewhat  underappreciated  by 
present  standards,  his  best  pictures  have  a lightness  of  touch  and  easy- 
going charm  that  identify  him  as  one  of  the  more  gifted  painters  active 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.1  Van  Musscher’s  art 
largely  bridges  the  gap  between  the  more  naturalistic  manner  that  defined 
midcentury  genre  scenes  and  the  later,  more  classically  oriented  style  that 
inspired  Dutch  painters  as  the  century  progressed.  Although  some  of  his 
later  paintings  exhibit  a hardness  that  minimizes  the  immediacy  of  their 
visual  impact,  such  an  approach  was  characteristic  of  the  period  when 
they  were  produced. 

Much  of  the  information  we  know  about  the  artist  comes  from  Arnold 
Houbraken,  who  devoted  a lengthy  section  to  the  artist  in  his  generally 
reliable  Groote  Schouburgh  der  Nederlantsche  Konstchilders  en  Schilderessen.2 
In  addition,  a recent  article  by  Robert  Gerhardt  focused  on  the  extended 
family  of  the  painter,  many  members  of  which  appear  to  have  been  artists.3 
His  parents  were  Jan  Jacobsz.  van  Musscher  (1610-1682)  and  Catalijntie 
Michels  Comans  (d.  1655),  and  he  seems  to  have  been  raised  as  a Mennonite. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Jacob  van  Musscher  (d.  1623),  had  been  an  artist 
active  in  Delft.  Although  Van  Musscher’s  earliest  training  is  undocumented, 
the  young  boy  may  have  received  some  early  instruction  from  an  uncle, 
the  amateur  painter  Michiel  Michiels  Comans  II  (1614-1687). 

Van  Musscher  moved  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam  in  1661,  when 
he  was  fifteen.  Once  there,  he  briefly  apprenticed  with  Martin  Saagmoolen 
(ca.  1620-1669)  before  studying  with  the  history  and  portrait  painter 
Abraham  van  den  Tempel  (1622/23-1672).  Four  years  later  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Gabriel  Metsu  (1629-1667),  an  accomplished  genre  and  portrait 
painter,  “who  gave  him  seven  lessons.”4  Finally,  if  Houbraken  is  to  be 
believed,  Van  Musscher  spent  three  months  during  1667  in  the  studio 
of  the  Haarlem  genre  painter  Adriaen  van  Ostade  (1610-1685). 5 This  stop- 
over in  Haarlem  came  just  after  Van  Musscher  began  to  sign  and  date 
his  paintings.6 
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Van  Musscher  was  again  documented  in  Rotterdam  in  1668,  but 
his  stay  there  was  brief.7  He  soon  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
married  Eva  Visscher  (1651-1684).  They  were  wed  on  30  July  1678  just 
outside  Amsterdam  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Buiksloot.8 
The  couple  had  four  children.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Van 
Musscher  remarried  on  17  June  1693,  to  Elise  Klanes  (d.  1699).  An 
inventory  of  the  artist’s  possessions  was  made  shortly  following  her 
death  in  1693,  and  another  on  20  June  1705,  just  a month  after  Van 
Musscher  died  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  then  living  at  the  Spui  near 
the  Osjessluis.  An  auction  of  his  effects  took  place  on  12  April  1706. 

Early  in  his  career  Van  Musscher  painted  mostly  genre  scenes  and 
conversation  pieces  in  the  manner  of  his  former  teacher  Metsu.  He  then 
adopted  a more  refined  and  elegant  style  for  his  portraits.  In  them  he 
drew  from  the  Leiden  fijnschilder  painters,  among  them  Frans  van  Mieris 
(1635-1681),  his  fellow  Rotterdam  native  Jacob  Ochtervelt  (1634-1682),  and 
Constantijn  Netscher  (1668-1723),  the  artist  to  whom  Allegorical  Portrait 
of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio  was  previously  attributed.  Little  is  known  about 
Van  Musscher’s  studio,  but  his  known  pupils  included  Ottomar  Elliger  the 
Younger  (1666-1732)  and  Dirck  van  Valkenburg  (1675-1721).  V 


NOTES 


1.  A discussion  of  Van  Musscher  is  oddly 
missing  from  Dictionary  of  Art  1996, 
Dutch  Art  1997,  and  Franits  2004. 


4.  According  to  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3, 
p.  21 1:  “zeven  konstlessen  van  Gabriel 
Metzu  gehad.” 


7.  According  to  Van  Thiel  and  noted  by 
Van  der  Zeeuw  in  Rotterdam  1994, 
p.  290,  a document  places  Van  Musscher 
in  contact  with  the  painter  Marten  Sorgh 
in  Rotterdam  in  1668. 


2.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  pp.  210-212. 


5.  Ibid. 


3.  Gerhardt  2007.  Much  of  the  following 
information  about  the  painter’s  family 
is  drawn  from  this  article. 


6.  For  example,  Van  Thiel  1967,  pp.  4-5, 
fig.  1,  cites  the  1666  Portrait  of 


Adriaen  Corver  and  Rijckje  Theulingh 
(National  Museum,  Warsaw)  as  one 
of  Van  Musscher’s  earliest  extant 


8.  It  is  likely  that  by  the  time  he  wed, 
Musscher  had  joined  the  Reformed 
Church  and  was  no  longer  a practicing 
Mennonite. 


dated  paintings. 
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cat.  30  Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  sale,  Paris,  1 0 February  1 809,  lot  40.' 

Lewis  Fry  (1832-1921),  Bristol.  Somerset,  by  1904; 
(sale.  Christie's,  London,  31  March  1922,  lot  105  [as 
Netscher]);  to  Lee  for  £50.  Possibly  Comte  de  Ganay, 
Paris.  (With  M.  R.  Schweitzer,  London  and  New  York, 
by  1952).  (Sale.  Parke-Bernet,  New  York,  27  January 
1954,  lot  20  [as  Netscher]);  (with  Flammer  Galleries, 
New  York,  by  1956);  gift  to  the  Museum  by  Armand 
and  Victor  Flammer  in  1957. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1904,  cat.  414;  London  1909,  cat.  6; 
Jacksonville  1962,  cat.  7 (as  Constantijn  Netscher); 
Birmingham  1966.  cat.  20;  Raleigh  1986; 

Washington  1999,  cat.  22  (as  Michiel  van  Musscher). 
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announced  by  a trumpeting  angel  and  awaiting  the  placement  of  a laurel 
wreath  on  her  head,  the  quietly  confident  female  artist — whether  real,  imag- 
ined, or  allegorical — portrayed  in  this  intriguing  picture  gestures  with  the 
butt  end  of  a paintbrush  to  one  of  her  creations  resting  on  an  easel.  Perhaps 
equally  important,  she  also  points  to  herself  with  the  creative  end  of  the 
brush.  A tour  de  force  in  elevating  the  status  of  painters  in  general,  and 
perhaps  serving  as  a representation  of  Arte  (see  below),  the  work  sparkles 
in  its  rich  variety  of  textures  and  motifs.  Openly  challenging  the  established 
hierarchy  of  genres,  the  composition  shows  still  life  mingling  with  por- 
traiture, genre,  and  history  subjects.2  Equally  impressive  are  its  allegorical 
messages  and  allusions.3 

Nevertheless,  the  painting,  which  is  neither  signed  nor  dated,  has  posed 
many  problems  for  researchers.  There  has  been  considerable  debate  about 
the  painter  responsible,  as  well  as  its  probable  date  of  execution.  These  im- 
portant questions  have  been  overshadowed,  however,  by  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  identity  of  the  painter  represented  in  the  composition.  Was  she  a 
real  person?  Did  the  painter  even  intend  to  represent  an  identifiable  artist? 

Whether  allegorical  in  nature  or  an  actual  portrait  of  an  artist,  our 
female  painter  is  clearly  the  focal  point  of  the  composition.  With  a creamy 
white  complexion  suggestive  of  her  elevated  social  status,  the  woman  wears 
a loose-fitting,  long,  white  silk  gown  lined  with  blue  silk.  Her  underskirt, 
which  covers  all  but  the  tip  of  her  fashionably  pointed  left  shoe,  is  pinkish 
gray  in  hue.  The  simple  elegance  of  her  gown  is  matched  by  her  choice 
in  jewelry — teardrop  pearl  or,  more  likely,  glass  earrings — and  fashionably 
coiffed  hair.  The  short  curls  parted  at  the  center  give  way  to  long  curls  down 
her  back,  including  one  draped  over  her  bare  shoulder.  She  also  wears  a 
gold  medallion  suspended  by  a blue  ribbon,  an  element  that  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  controversy  over  her  possible  identity  (see  below). 

Although  the  woman  seems  intent  on  making  eye  contact  with  the  view- 
er, her  quiet  demeanor  and  distant  expression  provide  little  information 
about  her  personality.  Perhaps  her  reserve  is  a response  to  the  magnificence 
of  her  setting  and  the  miraculous  events  occurring  around  her.  Clearly,  the 
room  befits  the  elegance  displayed  in  her  person.  Marble  floors,  a classically 
inspired  mural  on  the  rear  wall,  a high  ceiling,  an  expensive  oriental  rug 
serving  as  a table  carpet,  and  hanging  drapery  clearly  dispel  the  myth  of  the 
“typical”  Dutch  painter’s  studio. 

Myth,  however,  is  apropos  to  many  of  the  other  motifs  within  the  room. 
Collectively,  they  announce  the  fame,  intelligence,  and  artistic  ability  associ- 
ated with  the  female  artist  pictured,  as  well  as  calling  attention  to  her  likely 
function  of  personifying  the  art  of  painting.  A number  of  scholars  have 
noticed  the  similarities  between  this  figure  and  Cesare  Ripa’s  description 
and  the  image  of  Arte  in  his  Iconologia  (fig.  30A).4  “A  female  with  disor- 
dered hair  representing  the  frenzy  of  creation,  with  attributes  of  medallion, 
brush  and  palette.”5  Undoubtedly  the  figure  has  warranted  such  attention, 
as  “her  artistic  achievements  are  trumpeted  by  the  flying  figure  of  Fame  as 
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Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio 

ca.  1675-1685 

Oil  on  canvas,  45  x 35  7/s  in.  (114.3  x 9L1  cm) 

Gift  of  Armand  and  Victor  Hammer,  57.10.1 
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VERSIONS 

Copy,  sale,  Christies,  South  Kensington, 

7 July  1999,  lot  314,  oil  on  canvas, 

47 1/2  * 38 1/2  in.  (120.8-97.8  cm) 

(as  follower  of  Michiel  van  Musscher). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
lined  with  BEVA  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared 
with  a thin  red-ocher  color  followed  by  a thin, 
translucent,  umber-colored  imprimatura.  The 
contour  of  the  proper  right  arm  of  the  figure  of 
Fame  has  been  changed.  The  bunch  of  grapes  in 
the  bottom  left  corner  is  not  original,  covering  the 
faded  original  bunch.  The  painting  underwent  a 
complete  conservation  treatment  in  1989,  including 
relining,  cleaning,  revarnishing,  and  retouching.  The 
nineteenth-century  grapes  were  left  intact  during  the 
cleaning;  only  the  varnish  on  top  was  thinned.  The 
basket  handle  and  parts  of  the  musical  score  were 
also  reconstructed. 


a putto  emerging  from  clouds  crowns  her  with  a laurel  wreath.”6  One  could 
go  a step  further  in  associating  the  Raleigh  painting  with  La  Pittura,  for  not 
only  is  the  painter  a woman,  thus  allowing  for  the  feminine  article  la,  but, 
as  noted,  she  points  to  herself  with  the  paintbrush  she  holds.7 

The  rich  iconographic  program  continues  elsewhere  in  the  composition. 
In  the  background,  a full-length  grisaille  figure  of  Minerva,  the  patroness 
of  the  arts,  stands  guard  over  the  proceedings.8  Her  realm  included  many 
of  the  objects  found  on  the  table  to  the  right,  which  collectively  represent 
the  painter’s  grounding  in  the  liberal  arts.  Among  the  items  pictured  are  a 
paint  palette  and  brushes,  a musical  score  and  violin,  a female  portrait  bust 
and  another  sculpture  of  a putto  standing  on  a dolphin  and  holding  a shell, 
and  a book.9 

Not  all  of  the  elements  are  inanimate,  however;  two  small  spaniels  and 
two  equally  small  monkeys  enliven  the  composition.  Their  behavior  adds 
a comic  touch  to  an  otherwise  serious  scene.  One  dog  cowers  under  the 
table  carpet  at  the  far  right,  while  its  counterpart  aggressively  confronts  the 
monkeys  with  its  bark.  They,  in  turn,  appear  not  to  be  threatened  by  the 
dog  and  seem  more  concerned  with  the  orange  they  consume.  In  addition 
to  supplying  a humorous  aside,  the  monkeys  may  have  been  intended  to 
parody  human  behavior  or  to  symbolize  lust  or  taste.10  Dogs,  by  contrast, 
might  symbolize  smell,  represent  fidelity,  or  express  devotion. 

Did  any  of  these  interpretations  play  a role  in  the  composition?  The  idea 
of  monkeys  mimicking  human  behavior  could  be  associated  with  the  larger 
issue  of  how  still-life  artists  were  viewed  during  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
that  time  the  hierarchy  of  subjects  depicted  by  Dutch  painters  traditionally 
placed  still-life  painting  at  the  bottom;  it  was  thought  that  it  took  little  imagi- 
nation to  depict  inanimate  objects.  The  barking  dog  may  be  warning  the 
artist  against  following  a path  of  mere  imitation  as  symbolized  by  monkeys 
who  show  little  intelligence  in  aping  human  behavior. 

Still,  such  a theoretical  warning  seems  unimportant  to  the  painter  pic- 
tured, as  her  appearance  and  sumptuous  setting  suggest  she  did  not  suffer 
by  following  this  artistic  path.  In  fact,  the  figure  calls  attention  to  her  cre- 
ative avocation  by  including  arrangements  of  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  lower 
right  and  left  respectively  and  by  gesturing  with  her  paintbrush  to  a still-life 
painting  prominently  displayed  on  the  easel  at  left.  This  painting  is  identi- 
cal to  a work  that  appeared  on  the  art  market  in  the  mid-1990s  (fig.  30B). 
Its  discovery  prompted  the  hope  that  some  of  the  dating  and  attribution 
questions  associated  with  the  Raleigh  painting  would  be  answered.  Unfor- 
tunately, Flower  Still  Life,  like  Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio, 
carries  neither  signature  nor  date.  In  fact,  its  current  attribution  to  Michiel 
van  Musscher  is  based  on  the  widely  accepted  notion  that  he  was  the  artist 
responsible  for  the  picture  in  Raleigh. 

Over  the  decades,  Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio  has  gener- 
ated much  discussion  about  the  identity  of  the  artist  who  executed  it  and 
the  identity  of  the  painter  pictured.  As  there  is  now  near  consensus  on  its 
dating  to  the  late  1670s  or  early  1680s — a conclusion  based  on  the  style  of 
the  painting,  the  character  of  the  flower  still  life  on  the  easel,  and  the  dating 
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of  the  clothing  and  hairstyles — a few  names  have  dominated  these  debates.11 
Included  in  this  group  of  painters  are  Constantijn  Netscher  (1668-1723), 
Michiel  van  Musscher,  Rachel  Ruysch  (1664-1750),  and  Maria  van  Oosterwijclc 
(1630-1693).  The  first  two  have  been  suggested  for  the  painter  responsible, 
while  the  latter  two  have  been  identified  as  the  likely  sitter. 

The  most  convincing  of  all  the  proposed  choices  for  the  painter  is  the 
currently  accepted  attribution  to  Van  Musscher.  In  many  of  his  mature 
works,  including  a number  of  signed  and  dated  paintings,  he  depicted  artists 
in  their  studios  or  elegantly  dressed  figures  in  interiors.  Stylistically,  these 
pictures  exhibit  many  similarities  with  Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her 
Studio.  Within  this  group  of  works,  and  in  spite  of  a date  nearly  a decade 
earlier.  The  Sonata  now  in  Detroit  (fig.  30c)  shows  Van  Musscher  creat- 
ing another  elegant  interior  with  a classical  backdrop,  hanging  curtains, 
and  high  ceiling.  The  figures  model  the  heights  of  fashion,  and  the  women 
share  with  their  counterpart  in  Raleigh  a puffy-eyed,  frozen  countenance. 
A small  terrier  animates  this  scene  as  well.  Of  equal  importance,  the  paint 
application  found  in  both  examples  ranges  from  a thinly  painted  coarseness 
in  the  background  murals  to  a harder,  more  classically  inspired  handling  for 
the  figures  and  foreground  motifs. 

A much  more  difficult  question  revolves  around  the  identity  of  the 
female  artist  portrayed,  if  in  fact  the  painting  is  a portrait.  Because  Ruysch 
and  Van  Oosterwijck  are  the  female  still-life  painters  held  in  high  enough 
esteem  to  warrant  such  a distinguished  image,  their  names  have  been 
frequently  mentioned.  Of  the  two,  Maria  van  Oosterwijck  can  be  easily  elim- 
inated owing  to  the  relatively  young  age  of  the  sitter  pictured.  Van  Oosterwijk 
would  have  been  nearly  fifty  by  the  time  the  painting  was  executed,  and 
absent  any  documentation  or  convincing  portraits  of  her,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  identify  her  as  the  sitter. 

The  Rachel  Ruysch  identification  offers  a more  intriguing,  but  ultimately 
no  clearer,  solution  to  the  problem.  Well  known  and  highly  praised  during 
her  lifetime,  Ruysch  would  appear  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the  sitter 
in  the  painting.  Nevertheless,  her  life  dates  also  are  problematic.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  twenty  when  the  work  was  completed,  years 
before  her  reputation  was  firmly  established.  In  addition,  comparisons  with 
known  portraits  of  Ruysch  have  equally  proved  to  be  inconclusive.12  Instead, 
scholars  who  support  the  Ruysch  identification  have  pinned  their  decision 
on  the  presence  of  another  motif  in  the  painting,  the  small  medallion  worn 
by  the  figure  (fig.  30D).  This  medallion  was  previously  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  one  Ruysch  wore  in  a portrait  painted  by  her  husband,  Jurriaen 
Pool,  in  1716. 13  It  was  assumed  that  the  medallion  had  been  a gift  from  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  Diisseldorf,  for  whom  Ruysch  was  court  painter  between 
1708  and  1716. 

Fred  Meijer,  however,  argued  strongly  against  the  naming  of  Rachel 
Ruysch  by  noting  that  “the  painting  was  made  in  1685  at  the  very  latest.  In 
the  early  1680s  Rachel  Ruysch  is  already  working,  but  hardly  as  celebrated 
as  this  ‘portrait’  would  suggest.”14  Of  greater  relevance  were  his  remarks 
concerning  the  medallion. 
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FIG.  30A  Arte  (Konste),  engraving,  from 
Cesare  Ripa,  Iconologia,  Amsterdam,  1644 


FIG.  30B  Attributed  to  Michiel  van  Musscher, 
Flower  Still  Life.  ca.  1675-1685,  oil  on  canvas, 
art  market,  The  Netherlands 


FIG.  30C  Michiel  van  Musscher,  The  Sonata,  1671, 
oil  on  canvas.  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Gift  of 
David  B.  Moreing  (©  1989  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts) 


FIG.  30D  Detail  of  cat.  50,  showing  medallion 
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The  medal  the  female  figure  in  the  North  Carolina  painting  is 
adorned  with  is  not  identical  with  the  one  shown  in  Jurriaen 
Pool’s  portrait  of  Rachel  Ruysch,  himself  and  one  of  their  chil- 
dren (probably  Joan  Willem)  of  1716.  In  fact  there  is  no  mention  of 
Rachel  getting  the  Elector’s  medal  at  any  point  and  the  one  shown 
in  the  1716  portrait  probably  is  the  one  given  to  Joan  Willem  at  his 
baptism.  The  portrait  on  the  medal  in  the  North  Carolina  allegory 
can  not  be  identified,  which  makes  it  a rather  “general”  medal.15 

Rather  than  promoting  the  name  of  an  identifiable  artist,  and  until 
convincing  arguments  are  raised  to  suggest  otherwise,  the  female  painter 
represented  in  Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio  is  best  interpreted 
as  a personification  of  the  art  of  painting.16  As  noted,  such  an  identification 
is  consistent  with  many  of  the  elements  in  the  composition,  and  it  is  not 
without  precedent  in  Van  Musscher’s  art.  The  sale  of  the  art  collection  of 
Jacob  de  Flines  in  Amsterdam  on  20  March  1720  lists  “46:  ’t  Floreren  van  de 
Edele  schilderkonst  door  M.  van  Musscher”  (46:  Flourish  of  the  Noble  art  of 
painting  by  M.  van  Musscher).  While  it  is  tempting  to  identify  this  painting 
as  the  one  now  in  Raleigh,  there  is  no  way  to  confirm  it.  Like  the  identity  of 
the  sitter  pictured,  however,  many  important  questions  remain  about  this 
intriguing  painting  that  may  never  be  answered.  ❖ 


NOTES 

1.  I would  like  to  thank  Burton  B. 
Fredericksen  for  bringing  this  sale  to 
my  attention.  The  entry  for  the  painting 
in  question  accepted  the  notion  that  the 
sitter  was  Rachel  Ruysch  and  was  painted 
by  Netscher.  Although  dimensions  and 

a further  description  were  not  included, 
the  work  did  fetch  a good  price. 

2.  The  representation  of  still-life  imagery 
had  long  occupied  the  lowest  rung  for 
painters.  See  Wheelock  in  Washington 
1999’  PP-  72~74>  f°r  a discussion  of 
this  question  and  the  ways  in  which 
Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her 
Studio  sought  to  elevate  the  role  of 
the  still-life  painter.  A number  of  his 
observations  are  incorporated  into  the 
present  text. 

3.  For  example,  the  act  of  being  crowned 
with  a laurel  crown  is  a strong  statement 
of  eternal  fame.  Equally  telling  is  the 
medallion  hanging  around  her  neck,  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  a motif  suggests 
she  had  already  been  honored  by  others. 

4.  Ripa  1644,  pp.  256-257. 

5.  Quoted  from  Berg  2000,  p.  3. 

6.  Washington  1999,  p.  72. 


7.  For  a lengthy  discussion  on  this  topic, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  Self-Portrait 
as  the  Allegory  of  Painting  by  Artemisia 
Gentileschi,  see  Garrard  1989,  esp.  pp. 
341-370. 

8.  The  figure  of  Minerva,  in  addition  to 
representing  her  role  as  the  patroness  of 
the  arts,  displays  the  artist’s  virtuosity. 
Close  inspection  of  the  painting  does  not 
reveal  whether  this  grisaille  forms  part 
of  the  background  mural  or  indicates  a 
freestanding  sculpture. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  references 
to  painting,  the  musical  arts,  sculpture, 
and  literature,  the  image  of  the  putto 
has  been  thought  to  symbolize  dance. 
Dance  is  also  represented  in  the  frieze 
of  dancing  putti  on  the  rear  wall. 

10.  Monkeys  imitating  human  behavior 
appear  in  the  works  of  a number  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
painters  and  printmakers.  Among  the 
best-known  examples  are  pictures  by 
David  Teniers  the  Younger  (q.v.),  e.g., 
School  of  Monkeys  (Museo  del  Prado, 
Madrid,  inv.  1808). 

11.  The  dating  of  the  painting  based  on  the 
parameters  outlined  here  is  given  by 


Fred  Meijer  in  a report  he  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Rijksbureau  voor 
Kunsthistorische  Documentatie  (RKD). 
His  letter  can  be  found  in  the  curatorial 
file  on  the  painting  at  the  Museum.  Also 
see  notes  1 4 and  1 5 below. 

12.  The  best-known  portrait  of  Ruysch  (cited 
below)  was  a 1716  example  painted  by 
her  husband,  Jurriaen  Pool. 

13.  Jurriaen  Pool,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  with 
His  Wife  Rachel  Ruysch,  and  One  of  Their 
Children,  1716,  oil  on  canvas,  28  x 24 3 4  5 6/s 
in.  (71  x 62.5  cm),  Stadtgeschichtliches 
Museum,  Diisseldorf;  ilius.  in  Berg 
2000,  p.  2,  fig.  2. 

14.  Taken  from  Meijer’s  RKD  letter  on  file  at 
the  Museum. 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  It  should  be  noted  that  Wheelock  in 
Washington  1999,  p.  72,  maintained 
the  Ruysch  identification:  “Although 
the  identity  of  the  artist  Musscher 
represented  has  been  disputed,  she  is 
almost  certainly  Rachel  Ruysch,  an  older 
contemporary  of  Van  Huysum’s  who 
was  also  greatly  admired  in  court  circles 
throughout  Europe.” 
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Due  to  a scarcity  of  archival  information  concerning  this  landscape 
painter — nothing  dates  before  1629 — scholars  have  long  speculated  on  the 
date  and  location  of  Aert  van  der  Neer’s  birth.  Only  recently  has  Wolfgang 
Schultz  concluded  that  the  artist  was  likely  born  in  Gorinchem  in  1604, 1 
the  first  son  of  Igrom  van  der  Neer  and  Aeltge  Jansdr.  Arnold  Houbraken 
wrote  that  in  his  youth  Van  der  Neer  worked  as  a steward  in  the  service 
of  a family  from  his  hometown.2  Van  der  Neer’s  earliest  dated  picture 
dates  to  1632,  suggesting  he  turned  to  a career  as  an  artist  rather  late, 
perhaps  having  first  been  something  of  an  amateur  painter.  Most  likely 
Rafael  Govertsz.  Camphuysen  (1597/98-1657),  who  along  with  his  brother 
Jochem  Camphuysen  (1601/2-1659)  was  active  in  Gorinchem,  was 
Van  der  Neer’s  teacher. 

It  was  also  about  1632  that  the  artist  and  his  wife,  Lysbeth  Goverts, 
moved  to  Amsterdam.  In  this  Dutch  center  of  commerce,  the  couple 
welcomed  the  births  of  seven  children,  including  the  figure  painter  Eglon 
van  der  Neer  (q.v.).  As  a result  of  his  growing  family  and  the  low  prices  he 
received  for  his  paintings  throughout  his  career,  the  artist  supplemented 
his  income  by  becoming  an  innkeeper.  By  1662,  however,  Van  der  Neer 
was  forced  to  declare  bankruptcy,  prompting  an  inventory  of  his  posses- 
sions. Impoverished  and  living  on  the  Kerkstraat  in  Amsterdam, 
the  painter  died  on  9 November  1667. 

At  the  height  of  his  career,  between  about  1645  and  1660,  Aert  van  der 
Neer  had  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  landscape  painters  of 
his  generation.3  A master  at  describing  light  and  shadow,  he  specialized  in 
winter  scenes  and  especially  luminous  moonlit  views  filled  with  evocative, 
tinted  atmospheres.  In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  Camphuysen 
brothers,  his  works  reveal  various  compositional  and  stylistic  sources. 

They  range  from  earlier  winter  landscapes  by  Hendrick  Avercamp 
(1585-1634)  to  the  tonal  landscapes  of  painters  such  as  Roelandt  Savery 
(1576-1639)  and  others  linked  to  the  Flemish  landscape  tradition. 


NOTES 

1.  Schulz  2002,  p.  9. 

2.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  172. 

3.  Appreciation  for  Van  der  Neer’s  artistic 
accomplishment  was  slow  in  coming  in 
the  decades  following  his  death.  Only 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  his 
importance  to  the  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  landscape  painting 
recognized  by  writers  and  collectors. 
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cat.  31  Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight 

AERT  VAN  DER  NEER(?)  AND  WORKSHOP 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Monogrammed  at  lower  left: 

AvdN  {Av  and  dN  in  ligature) 

PROVENANCE 

Comte  Henri  Charles  Jules  Emmanuel  de  Greffuhle 
(1848-1932),  Paris,  by  1877:  (with  F.  Kleinberger, 
Paris  and  New  York,  acquired  from  Greffuhle  on 
25  April  1905:  half  shares  with  Wildenstein,  Paris  and 
New  York);  sold  to  Geldern,  Basel,  on  6 December 
1921.  (With  D.  Katz,  Dieren,  by  1938,  until  at  least  the 
summer  of  1939)1  (With  Rosenberg  & Stiebel,  New 
York,  by  1951);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Paris  and  New  York  1911,  cat.  46:  Arnhem  1939, 
cat  63;  Bordeaux  1959,  cat.  90;  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

Guellette  1877,  p.  163;  Hofstede  de  Groot  1907- 
1928,  vol.  7 (1923),  p.  388,  cat.  256;  Valentiner 
1956a,  p.  51,  cat.  61,  illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  in  Art 
News  1956,  p.  49,  illus.  (b-w);  Bachmann  1982, 
pp.  128, 131.  fig.  97  (b-w);  Schulz  2002,  pp.  59, 

222, 249,  cat.  475,  fig.  222  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  top  tacking  margin  was 
flattened  and  incorporated  into  the  composition. 

The  colored  ground  layer,  brown  in  the  landscape 
and  blue  in  the  sky,  is  detectable  through  the  thin 
areas  of  paint.  Infrared  reflectography  shows  a few 
changes  in  the  prominent  couple  in  the  foreground, 
the  spire  in  the  church  in  the  middle  ground,  and 
the  pump  handle  coming  from  the  basin  in  the  lower 
left  foreground.  The  surface  coating  consists  of  a 
natural  resin  varnish  that  has  discolored.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it  was 
accessioned. 


the  museum’s  Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight,  with  its  gabled  buildings,  moonlit 
canal,  cloud-filled  skies,  and  figures  and  animals,  has  the  potential  for 
significant  visual  appeal.  Yet  because  of  aspects  of  its  execution  and  condition, 
the  work  largely  disappoints.  Such  shortcomings  can  often  be  associated 
with  works  by  followers  or  imitators  of  a known  artist.  In  this  case  the  artist 
is  Aert  van  der  Neer,  whose  monogram  appears  in  the  lower  left  corner  of 
the  composition.  Considering  the  picture’s  limitations,  it  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising that  both  Fredo  Bachmann  and  Wolfgang  Schulz,  the  most  recent 
cataloguers  of  Van  de  Neer’s  oeuvre,  fully  accept  it  as  an  autograph  work  by 
the  painter.2 

While  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  scholars  need  to  be  carefully 
considered,  it  should  be  noted  that  neither  of  these  two  authors  appears  to 
have  inspected  the  painting  firsthand.  By  contrast,  scholars  who  have  seen 
the  picture  have  been  nearly  unanimous  in  rejecting  it  as  by  Van  der  Neer.3 
What  role  might  Aert  van  der  Neer  have  played  in  the  genesis  of  Canal  Scene 
in  Moonlight ? Was  he  responsible  only  for  the  picture’s  compositional  type, 
or  might  he  have  had  a hand  in  its  execution?  These  lingering  questions,  as 
well  as  the  acknowledgment  that  scholars  are  divided  regarding  the  work’s 
authorship,  have  prompted  its  current  designation  as  Aert  van  der  Neer(?) 
and  Workshop. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  painting  was  held  in  higher  regard  when 
it  appeared  in  an  art  dealer’s  exhibition  in  1911.4  The  entry  in  the  catalogue 
accompanying  the  show  addressed  the  painting’s  salient  features. 

This  capital  work  of  the  master  represents  a street  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  in  the  evening,  at  moonshine.  The  middle  of  the 
street  is  intersected  by  a canal,  in  the  water  of  which  the  moon- 
light is  reflected.  The  view  of  the  street  in  the  background  is 
obstructed  by  a church,  and  more  in  advance  a bridge  connects 
the  two  sides  of  the  street.  In  front  of  the  first  house  on  the  left 
a group  of  men  stand  around  a cow,  while  a woman  is  standing 
on  the  threshold  with  a candle-light  in  her  hands.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  a pig,  further  on  is  a dog.  On  the  side-walk  a lady  and 
gentleman,  and  further  behind  them  another  gentleman,  are 
approaching.  A woman  is  washing  at  the  canal,  on  which  two 
barges  are  seen.  Beautifully  clouded  sky.5 

Recent  scholarship  has  dispensed  with  the  notion  that  the  view  shows  a 
street  in  Amsterdam,  or  the  other  possibility  that  it  represents  a specific  site 
in  Gorinchem,  the  likely  hometown  of  Van  der  Neer.  For  Schulz,  the  com- 
position may  have  been  inspired  by  Gorinchem,  but  only  “if  topographical 
references  were  intended  at  all.”6  Bachmann  conflated  the  two  cities,  suggest- 
ing the  church  tower  in  the  background  was  from  the  church  of  St.  Jans  in 
Gorinchem,  while  the  foreground  buildings  were  Amsterdam  houses.7 
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FIG.  31A  Attributed  to  Aert  van  der  Neer,  Harbor 
Town  by  Moonlight  ca.  1660s,  oil  on  canvas,  National 
Gallery,  Prague  (©  2009  National  Gallery  Prague) 


Other  significant  motifs  found  in  the  composition  include  a steer  (not  a 
cow)  standing  outside  a canal  house  to  the  left.  One  theory  links  its  presence 
to  the  Dutch  tradition  of  Osterstier  (Easter  steer).9  In  this  celebration  a bull 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  is  led  through  the  city  on  Easter.  Absent 
any  decoration,  this  identification  seems  unlikely.  It  would  also  have  been 
an  extremely  late  Easter,  as  the  trees  appear  in  full  foliage.  Considering  the 
presence  of  a hog  lying  nearby,  the  steer  is  more  likely  associated  with  the 
interests  of  the  individuals,  perhaps  butchers  or  farmers,  who  seem  to  be 
inspecting  the  animal. 

Another  detail,  the  moon  appearing  low  in  the  sky  right  of  center,  has 
also  been  described  as  the  sun,  its  light  muted  by  clouds  as  dusk  nears.10 
This  identification  seems  equally  unlikely.  Considering  the  cast  shadows, 
the  strong,  reflected  light  in  the  water,  the  height  of  the  orb  in  the  sky,  and 
finally  the  darkness  prompting  the  need  for  a candle  held  by  the  woman  in 
the  doorway  at  left,  moonlight  better  describes  the  imagery. 

Such  points  regarding  the  identification  of  some  of  the  work’s  motifs 
seem  minor  in  comparison  to  the  issue  of  attribution.  As  noted,  the  authors 
of  the  last  two  monographs  on  Aert  van  der  Neer,  not  to  mention  Cornelis 
Hofstede  de  Groot  in  his  catalogue  raisonne  on  the  painter,  all  accepted 
Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight  as  an  autograph  work  by  him.11  Schulz  discusses 
the  picture  at  length,  grouping  it  with  a handful  of  other  works  that  display 
similar  compositions  and  motifs.12  For  example,  a painting  in  Hamburg, 
A Bull  Being  Led  through  a Town  in  the  Evening,  shares  its  subject  with  the 
Raleigh  picture.13 

Much  closer  in  its  overall  composition  is  another  work  assigned  to  Van 
der  Neer  and  now  in  Prague  (fig.  31A).  Most  notable  among  the  many 
features  it  shares  with  the  Raleigh  painting  are  the  wide  quay,  the  strong 
diagonal  formed  by  the  buildings  to  the  left,  and  the  scale  and  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the  figures.  Both  works  also  reveal  striking  parallels  in  the 
quality  of  the  light  and  the  nature  of  the  moon  and  clouds.  Although  the 
Raleigh  composition  is  the  more  ambitious  of  the  two,  both  seem  to  have 
been  painted  by  the  same  hand.  But  was  the  artist  responsible  for  the  works 
Aert  van  der  Neer? 

Van  der  Neer,  who  developed  painted  nocturnes  during  the  1640s  and 
1650s,  excelled  in  capturing  the  quality  of  light  associated  with  moonlight 
and  its  effects  on  the  landscape.  As  the  years  passed,  he  tended  to  eliminate 
local  colors,  replacing  them  with  a monochromatic  buildup  of  browns, 
greens,  and  grays.  In  addition,  he  applied  silver  highlights  to  enhance  the 
character  of  moonlit  clouds  and  reflections  on  the  water.  His  best  examples 
in  this  genre  came  in  the  early  1660s.  One  might  describe  these  nocturnes 
as  poetic,  with  the  real  mingling  with  the  magical.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  quality  of  his  paintings  declined.  These  works  “are  less  sensitive”  and 
with  “brush  strokes  coarser  lacking  the  delicate  touch  of  earlier  works.”'4 
This  downward  spiral  was  also  driven  by  an  increase  in  workshop  participation. 
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Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight  seems  to  be  a product  of  the  arrested  artis- 
tic development  outlined  above.  Aside  from  its  palette,  one  dominated  by 
the  browns  of  the  landscape  and  blue-grays  of  the  sky,  the  painting  lacks 
the  poetry  usually  associated  with  autograph  paintings  by  Aert  van  der 
Neer.  Rather  than  seeing  the  luminous,  silvery  quality  of  the  sky  integrated 
with  the  landscape  below,  one  finds  a strong,  somewhat  awkward  contrast 
between  these  compositional  elements.  As  a result,  the  picture  is  without  a 
compelling  sense  of  mystery. 

Part  of  the  negative  assessment  one  attaches  to  Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight 
comes  as  a result  ofa  thick,  discolored  varnish  and  areas  of  abrasion  (see  Tech- 
nical Notes).  Still,  these  elements  do  not  fully  explain  all  its  shortcomings. 
For  example,  the  coarse  execution  of  the  architectural  details  on  the  facade 
of  the  buildings  at  the  far  left  falls  short  of  the  standards  set  by  Van  der  Neer. 

Dating  the  painting  is  slightly  less  problematic,  as  its  imagery  is  char- 
acteristic of  paintings  executed  by  Van  der  Neer  and  his  workshop  in  the 
1660s.  Such  a date  also  corresponds  to  the  style  of  clothing  worn  by  some 
of  the  figures.  In  the  absence  of  technical  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  seems 
likely  Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight  was  completed  in  Van  der  Neer’s  studio 
during  this  decade,  perhaps  with  some  direct  participation  by  the  artist.'5 
Figures  play  a much  larger  role  in  this  work  than  in  most  of  the  landscapes 
produced  by  Aert  van  der  Neer.  Could  they  have  been  painted  by  yet  another 
artist?  This  anomaly  adds  yet  another  discordant  note,  further  clouding  the 
issues  regarding  the  authorship  of  this  perplexing,  and  largely  disappoint- 
ing, painting. 


NOTES 


l.  Schulz  2002,  p.  249,  without 

explanation,  next  cites  ownership  by 
Doyer,  ’s-Graveland,  and  then  by  H. 
Banderman,  Amsterdam,  in  1943. 
Records  related  to  these  possible  owners 
have  not  been  found.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  during  World  War  II  Hanns 
Schaeffer  from  Schaeffer  Galleries  in 
New  York  represented  the  business 
interests  of  Katz,  who  had  the  picture  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  I would  like  to 
thank  Amy  Walsh  for  her  help  with  the 
provenance  research  on  this  painting. 


6.  Schulz  2002,  p.  59. 


4.  Paris  and  New  York  1911,  cat.  47. 


5.  Ibid. 


13.  A Bull  Being  Led  through  a Town  in  the 
Evening,  oil  on  panel,  9 5/s  x 12  Vs  in. 
(24.3  x 30.7  cm),  Hamburger  Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg,  inv.  1 12  (Schulz  2002,  p.  222, 
cat.  362,  ill.  74). 


7.  Bachmann  1982,  p.  128. 


14.  Schulz  2002,  p.  97. 


2.  Bachmann  1982,  p.  128;  and  Schulz 
2002,  p.  249,  cat.  475. 


8.  While  it  is  likely  the  work  dates  to 
the  1660s  (see  below),  some  scholars 
have  suggested  that  it  was  executed 
considerably  later,  in  either  the 
eighteenth  or  even  the  nineteenth 
century.  Analysis  conducted  on  samples 
taken  from  the  painting  found  that  the 
pigments  used  were  available  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 


15.  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  249,  cat.  475,  addressed  the 
dating  of  the  painting  via  the  costumes. 
He  also  cites  the  dating  of  the  work  by 
other  scholars,  with  conclusions  ranging 
from  the  second  half  of  the  1650s  to  the 
mid- 1660s. 


3.  The  opinions  of  these  individuals  can 
be  found  in  the  curatorial  file  at  the 
Museum.  Fortunately,  connoisseurship 
has  advanced  well  beyond  the  stage 
when  all  moonlit  landscapes  were 
given  to  Aert  van  der  Neer,  just  as  all 
scenes  with  white  horses  once  carried 
attributions  to  Philips  Wouwerman  (q.v.). 


10.  Ibid. 


12.  Schulz  2002,  pp.  59,  249,  cat.  475, 
ill.  222. 


11.  Hofstede  de  Groot  1907-1928, 
vol.  7 (1923),  p.  388,  cat.  256. 


9.  Schulz  2002,  p.  59. 
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NOTES 

1.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  172. 

2.  See  Prins  2000  for  information 
regarding  the  life  of  Eglon  van 
der  Neer.  Also  see  Schavemaker, 
forthcoming. 

3.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  175. 


T" he  eldest  son  of  the  Dutch  landscape  painter  Aert  van  der  Neer  (q.v.), 
Eglon  van  der  Neer  was  born  in  Amsterdam.  Arnold  Houbraken  wrote 
that  the  artist  died  in  1703  at  age  seventy,  although  this  contradicts  his 
statement  that  the  artist  was  born  in  1643.'  Evidence  from  a 1662  docu- 
ment places  his  birth  about  1635/36,  a date  generally  accepted  by  scholars.2 
Like  his  brother  Johannes  van  der  Neer  (1637/38-1665),  Eglon  followed 
the  family  profession.  He  differed  from  his  father  and  brother,  however, 
in  that  he  decided  to  be  a figure  painter — portraits,  genre,  and  history 
scenes — rather  than  a landscape  artist.  He  first  trained  with  his  father, 
after  which  time  he  studied  with  Jacob  van  Loo  (1614-1670)  in  Amsterdam. 

After  learning  how  to  paint  figures  from  Van  Loo,  Eglon  went  to 
southern  France,  where  he  worked  for  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Orange.  Arriving  there  about  1655,  he  returned  to  the  Dutch  Republic 
only  in  1657.  A year  later,  on  20  February  1659,  he  wed  Maria  Wagensvelt 
(d.  1670)  in  Rotterdam.  The  first  of  three  women  he  would  eventually 
marry  over  the  years,  she  brought  considerable  wealth  to  their  marriage. 
They  also  saw  the  birth  of  sixteen  children.  Another  nine  children 
resulted  from  his  second  marriage  to  the  miniaturist  Marie  Du  Chastel 
(i652-?i692)  in  1681.  Maria  apparently  died  in  Brussels,  a city  in  which 
Eglon  van  der  Neer  lived  for  an  unspecified  time  between  1679  and  the 
mid-i690s.  By  1697  the  artist  was  living  in  Dusseldorf,  for  it  was  there 
he  took  a third  wife,  Adriana  Spilberg  (1656-after  1721).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  painter  Johannes  Spilberg  (1619-1690)  and  an  artist 
in  her  own  right.  Eglon  died  in  Dusseldorf  on  3 March  1703. 

During  his  lifetime  Eglon  van  der  Neer  worked  in  a number  of  artistic 
centers  in  addition  to  Brussels  and  Dusseldorf.  Although  based  in 
Rotterdam  between  1663  and  1678,  he  also  had  commissions  in  Amsterdam 
and  The  Hague.  For  his  business  in  The  Hague,  he  became  a member  of 
Pictura,  the  painters’  confraternity  of  the  city,  in  1670.  Van  der  Neer  also 
worked  for  a number  of  important  patrons,  among  them  Cosimo  III 
de’  Medici  and  Charles  II  of  Spain.  Appointed  court  painter  to  Charles 
in  July  1687,  Van  der  Neer  seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  duties  while 
remaining  in  Brussels. 

Eglon  van  der  Neer  is  best  known  for  his  genre  scenes.  He  also  painted 
portraits  and  a few  biblical  and  mythological  scenes.  Dated  works  are 
known  from  nearly  every  year  in  his  career  between  1662  and  1702.  The 
polished  style  of  his  pictures  has  resulted  in  his  oeuvre  being  associated 
with  th e fijnschilders  of  Leiden,  another  city  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
business  ties.  In  addition  to  Van  Loo  and  the  fijnschilders,  especially  Frans 
van  Mieris  (1635-1681),  Van  der  Neer’s  painting  style  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  examples  of  Gerard  ter  Borch  (1617-1681)  and  to  a lesser  degree 
Gabriel  Metsu  (1629-1667).  Houbraken  mentions  only  Adriaen  van  der 
Werff  (1659-1722)  as  having  studied  with  Eglon  van  der  Neer.3  He  likely 
worked  with  Van  der  Neer  in  Rotterdam  during  the  early  1670s.  ® 
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Portrait  of  Aernout  van  Overbeke  cat.  32 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  EGLON  VAN  DER  NEER 


this  modest  portrait  showing  a young  man  clutching  a miniature 
drinking  glass  of  a type  known  as  a fagon-de-Venise  fluitglas  (Venetian-style 
flute  glass)  provides  interesting  insights  into  the  sitter.  The  figure  sits  next 
to  a simple  wooden  table,  his  left  arm  resting  on  a trictrac  board  (trictrac 
is  an  old  form  of  backgammon)  that  lies  open  on  the  tabletop.  Everything 
about  the  man,  from  his  clothing  and  long  flowing  hair,  to  his  penchant  for 
wine  and  games,  suggests  he  is  an  overindulgent  young  dandy.  It  can  also 
be  said  the  painting  is  of  average  quality  at  best.  Still,  in  combination  with 
its  ornate  carved  frame,  it  creates  a remarkable  ensemble. 

The  young  man  can  be  identified  as  Aernout  van  Overbeke  (1632-1674), 
a little-known  poet  and  bureaucrat.  A comparison  between  the  Raleigh 
picture  and  a known  painting  of  Van  Overbeke  (fig.  32A)  by  fan  Maurits 
Quinkhard  (1688-1772)  confirms  the  identification.1  Aernout  came  from  a 
wealthy  Leiden  family;  his  father  was  the  merchant  Matthijs  van  Overbeke.2 
The  elder  Overbeke  had  been  an  important  figure  within  the  country’s 
cultural  and  social  elite,  hosting  at  the  family  home  a weekly  literary  circle. 
Such  an  environment  no  doubt  inspired  his  son’s  early  interest  in  the  liter- 
ary arts.  At  the  young  age  of  eleven,  Aernout  enrolled  at  Leiden  University, 
where  he  studied  law  and  received  a doctorate  in  1655.  After  graduating, 
Aernout  traveled  abroad  before  returning  in  1657  to  settle  in  The  Hague, 
where  he  became  a barrister  at  the  court  of  Holland. 

Although  employed  in  the  legal  profession,  Overbeke  seemed  eager  to 
establish  his  literary  credentials.  His  first  poem  was  published  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  others  followed  as  the  years  passed.3  Still,  his  greatest 
legacy  was  an  unpublished  manuscript  collection  of  more  than  two  thousand 
jokes,  adages,  and  other  comic  writings  entitled  Anecdota  sive  historian 
jocosae,  commonly  known  as  the  Anecdotes.4  A roadmap  to  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  humor,  these  anecdotes  “poked  fun  at  all  kinds  of  people 
in  his  milieu.”5  It  lampooned,  among  others,  doctors  and  lawyers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  Germans,  judges,  artists,  and  executioners. 

This  brief  overview  of  Overbeke’s  career  as  a writer,  while  probably  more 
relevant  to  the  literary  historian,  is  not  without  importance  to  the  art  histori- 
an as  we  return  to  his  portrait  in  Raleigh.  By  having  himself  presented  in  the 
guise  of  a fashionably  dressed  dandy  with  long  hair  and  wearing  his  hat  at 
a rakish  angle,  Overbeke  seems  to  be  identifying  himself  with  some  of  the 
individuals  he  skewered  in  his  Anecdotes.  The  inclusion  of  the  trictrac  board 
and  especially  the  glass  of  wine  may  also  have  been  prophetic.  Documents 
tell  us  Overbeke  continually  lived  beyond  his  means  while  accumulating 
thousands  of  guilders  of  debt,  among  them  a large  sum  he  owed  to  a wine 
merchant  in  The  Hague.6 

It  appears  that  Overbeke’s  mounting  debts  prompted  him  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  in  1668.  Becoming  a high- 
ranking  civil  servant  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  Justice,  he  left  for  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  the  same  year  and  remained  in  Batavia  until  1672.  When 
he  returned  to  Holland  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  settled  in  Amsterdam 
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PROVENANCE 

George  Crocker  (1856-1909),  New  York;  (sale, 
American  Art  Gallery,  New  York,  24  January  1912, 
lot  56  [as  Eglon  van  der  Neer]).  Collection  of 
William  Miesegaes,  New  York,  before  1968. 

Gift  to  the  Museum  in  1968. 

EXHIBITION 

Raleigh  1995. 
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VERSIONS 

Copy  of  figure  against  plain  background  by  Jan 
Maurits  Quinkhard  (1688-1772),  oil  on  copper, 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  inv.  SK-A-4607. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Infrared  reflectography  revealed 
no  underdrawing,  but  there  are  discernible  changes 
in  the  contour  of  the  sitter’s  left  hand  and  cuff  as  well 
as  the  right  shoulder.  X-radiography  reveals  that  the 
top  and  right  tacking  margins  were  flattened  out 
and  incorporated  into  the  picture  plane.  The  surface 
coating  consists  of  a natural  resin.  The  painting  has 
undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it  was 
accessioned. 
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Portrait  of  Aemout  van  Overbeke 

ca.  late  1650s  or  early  1660s 

Oil  on  canvas,  13  Vs  x 11  Vs  in.  (34  x 29.5  cm) 

Gift  of  William  Miesegaes,  68.38.1 
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and  spent  much  of  his  remaining  time  compiling  the  Anecdotes.  According 
to  one  of  his  biographers,  the  last  jokes  “are  written  in  a shaky  hand”  as  the 
result  of  an  illness  that  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  the  tropics.  Aernout 
van  Overbeke  died  in  Amsterdam  on  19  July  1674  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  tomb  in  St  Peter’s  Church,  Leiden.7 

In  poking  fun  at  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Anecdotes  mentions 
a handful  of  artists.  Included  in  this  group  was  the  well-known  Leiden 
fijnschilder  (fine  painter)  Frans  van  Mieris  (1635-1681),  whose  financial  trou- 
bles owing  to  his  drunkenness  have  been  well  documented.8  Considering 
the  manner  in  which  Overbeke  had  himself  presented  in  his  portrait,  and 
taking  into  account  his  overindulgent  lifestyle,  one  wonders  if  the  Van 
Mieris  reference  served  as  an  unheeded  cautionary  tale.  He  wrote: 

For  instance,  there  is  a joke  about  the  painter  Frans  van  Mieris, 
who  had  come  to  The  Hague  in  the  service  of  Prince  Frederik- 
Hendrik.  However,  he  was  only  paid  in  dribs  and  drabs,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  drinking,  because  he  “was  very  keen  on 
downing  a glass”.  On  one  occasion  several  noblemen  at  court  got 
him  drunk.  The  prince  came  to  see  him  and  commented:  “There’s 
a man  ‘sans  soucis’  [without  care],”  to  which  Van  Mieris  replied: 

“No,  no,  your  highness  is  wrong,  it’s  a man  without  six  sous.”9 

Apparently  Van  Mieris’s  witty  reply  resulted  in  his  getting  paid  by  the 
prince.  Van  Mieris  and  many  of  his  well-known  colleagues  often  pictured 
themselves  drinking,  smoking,  or  gambling.  In  doing  so,  they  continued 
a tradition  that  had  deep  roots  in  northern  art.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  for  example,  the  Haarlem  painter  Frans  Hals  (q.v.)  and  others  from 
his  circle  depicted  young  men  engaged  in  one  or  more  forms  of  vice.10  Such 
imagery  offered  the  contemporaneous  viewer  a range  of  possible  meanings, 
with  messages  often  warning  against  sinful  living  and  overindulgence. 
Portrait  of  Aernout  van  Overbeke  is  certainly  a product  of  this  long-standing 
tradition,  but  unlike  many  of  the  examples  that  could  be  cited,  there  has 
been  uncertainty  about  the  artist  responsible  for  its  execution  (see  below). 

Based  on  Overbeke’s  age  as  shown  in  the  portrait — he  seems  to  be  in  his 
twenties — the  picture  probably  dates  from  the  late  1650s  or  early  1660s.  Sup- 
porting such  a time  frame  are  the  overall  style  of  the  painting  and  especially 
the  clothing  and  French-style  long  hair.  His  outfit  includes  a comparatively 
simple  jacket  with  a buttoned  front  and  sleeves,  white  cuffs  tied  with  rib- 
bons, and  a kerchief  tied  around  his  neck  with  a black  bow.  Since  Overbeke 
was  out  of  the  country  in  the  years  before  he  moved  to  The  Hague  in  1657, 
it  is  likely  the  portrait  was  commissioned  in  the  period  just  after  his  return. 
Unfortunately,  the  painting  is  not  signed  or  dated,  forcing  one  to  look  for  an 
artist  whose  work  compares  favorably  with  the  Overbeke  portrait. 

An  overall  dullness  marks  the  paint  surface,  an  effect  enhanced  by  the 
work’s  marginal  condition.  Inconsistencies  in  the  scale  of  some  of  the 
motifs,  particularly  the  diminutive  size  of  the  dice,  wineglass,  even  the  tric- 
trac board,  and  the  awkward  proportions  of  the  sitter’s  midsection  and  large 
head  point  to  a painter  either  of  limited  ability  or  possibly  at  the  outset  of 
his  career. 
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ABOVE  LEFT 

FIG.  32A  Jan  Maurits  Quinkhard, 

Portrait  ofAernout  van  Overbeke, 

oil  on  copper,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 

(©  2007  Rijksmuseum-Stichting,  Amsterdam) 

ABOVE  CENTER 

FIG.  32B  Eglon  van  der  Neer. 

Portrait  of  a Young  Lady  Seated  Reading 
a Letter,  ca.  1658-1659,  oil  on  canvas, 
private  collection,  Monte  Carlo 

ABOVE  RIGHT 

FIG.  32C  Claes  Jansz. Visscher, 

Pessima  placent  pluribus,  engraving,  from 
Roemer  Visscher.  Sinnepopen  (Amsterdam,  1678) 


The  name  of  only  one  artist  has  been  attached  to  the  picture  since  it 
appeared  on  the  art  market  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  Eglon  van  der 
Neer.  This  attribution  has  lost  traction  as  the  decades  passed,  but  a forth- 
coming monograph  on  the  painter  will  again  assign  the  painting  to  the 
artist.11  The  son  of  the  landscape  painter  Aert  van  der  Neer  (q.v.),  Eglon  was 
just  a couple  years  younger  than  Overbeck  and  active  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  during  the  writer’s  lifetime.  Admittedly,  Van  der  Neer  eventually 
developed  a finely  detailed  technique  that  seems  somewhat  removed  from 
the  style  found  in  Portrait  of  Aemout  van  Overbeke.'2  These  developments, 
however,  came  later  in  his  career. 

Eddy  Schavemaker  makes  a strong  case  for  maintaining  the  work  as  by 
Eglon  van  der  Neer,  comparing  it  with  his  signed  Portrait  of  a Young  Lady 
Seated  Reading  a Letter  (fig.  32B).13  Both  reveal  closely  framed,  rather  un- 
comfortable-looking individuals  seated  next  to  tables.  A landscape  serves 
as  a backdrop  behind  each  sitter.  Equally  telling  are  the  similarities  in  paint 
application.  The  brushwork  in  both  portraits,  while  descriptive,  retains  a 
degree  of  coarseness  that  would  never  be  confused  for  the  fijnschilder 
technique  then  in  vogue  in  Leiden  and  seen  later  in  Van  der  Neer’s  paintings. 
In  addition,  a naivete  in  the  modeling  of  the  hands  and  faces  character- 
izes both  pictures.  Schavemaker  noted  that  “the  crooked  perspective  of 
the  back-gammon  board  is  also  typical  for  Eglonj;]  he  didn’t  master  the  rule 
of  perspective,  it  seems.”14 

If  the  female  portrait  is  accepted  as  autograph,  then  Portrait  of  Aemout 
van  Overbeke  can  similarly  be  placed  within  the  parameters  of  Eglon  van  der 
Neer’s  oeuvre.  If  by  Van  der  Neer,  then  it  must  have  been  executed  shortly 
after  1658,  the  year  the  artist  returned  from  an  extended  stay  in  the  south 
of  France  between  1655  and  1657.  Such  a date  accords  well  with  Overbeke’s 
return  from  a trip  abroad  in  1657. 
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Protecting  the  picture  and  likely  original  to  it  is  a Lutma-style  carved  and 
gilded  frame  that  incorporates  motifs  that  enhance  what  we  know  about 
the  sitter.'3 * 5  One  finds  a telling  array  of  objects,  including  dice,  cards,  chess 
pieces,  a gaming  racket,  recorders,  wineglasses  (both  jluyts  and  roemers), 
and  grapes. 

Both  collectively  and  individually,  these  motifs  amplify  the  message  of 
overindulgence  seen  in  the  painting.  A comparison  of  the  frame  with  a 
page  from  Roemer  Visscher’s  Sinnepopen  (fig.  32c),  an  emblem  book  first 
published  in  1614,  provides  confirmation.'6  In  it,  we  see  a Bacchus-like 
drinker  who  hovers  above  a cartouche  containing  many  of  the  same  elements 
that  are  carved  on  the  frame.  The  page  carries  the  motto  “Pessima  placent 
plurbus”  (The  worst  things  are  pleasing  to  the  most  people).  Aernout  van 
Overbeke,  the  young  man  in  the  portrait,  seems  not  to  have  taken  such 
warnings  too  seriously.  V 


NOTES 

1.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  Quinkhard  picture  was  copied 
from  an  intermediary,  but  based  on 
the  similarities  between  it  and  the 
Raleigh  painting,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Museum’s  work  was  the  original 
source  for  Quinkhard’s  composition. 

By  removing  the  details  of  the  glass  and 
trictrac  board,  the  artist  dramatically 
changed  the  message  embedded  in 

the  work  (see  entry). 

2.  For  an  overview  of  the  lives  of  both 
Matthijs  and  Aernout  van  Overbeke, 
see  Dekker  2001,  pp.  48-52. 

3.  The  poem  was  included  in  the  volume 
Verscheyde  nederduytsche  gedichten 

van  Grotius,  Hooft,  Barlaeus,  Huygens, 
Vondel  (Amsterdam,  1651).  In  1663 
Overbeke  published  De  psalmen  Davids 
(Amsterdam,  1663),  and  a posthumous 

edition  including  a description  of 

his  trip  to  the  East  Indies,  entitled 
Geestige  Werken,  Bestaende  in  Liederen 
en  Gedichten  (Van  Overbeke,  1678),  was 
recently  acquired  by  the  Museum. 


4.  The  manuscript  appears  in  modern 
transcription,  with  an  introduction  by 
Dekker  and  Roodenburg  1991.  It  is 
further  discussed  in  Dekker  2001. 

5.  Dekker  2001,  p.  1. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  50,  162  note  12. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

8.  Buvelot  in  The  Hague  and  Washington 
2005,  p.  23. 

9.  Translation  in  Dekker  2001,  p.  54. 

10.  One  could  also  cite  The  Smokers,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
inv.  32.100.21,  by  the  Fleming  Adriaen 
Brouwer  (1605/6-1638).  Here,  Brouwer 
seems  to  have  included  a self-portrait 
and  portraits  of  colleagues  who  actively 
engage  in  smoking  and  drinking. 

11.  Schavemaker,  forthcoming. 

12.  Compare,  for  example,  Van  der  Neer’s 
Interior  with  a Woman  Washing  Her 
Hands,  1675,  Royal  Cabinet  of  Paintings, 
The  Mauritshuis,  The  Hague,  inv.  862. 


13.  One  can  also  compare  the  picture  with 
Van  der  Neer’s  signed  Portrait  of  Melchior 
Paulusz  Maashoeck,  panel,  5 Vi6  x 4 Vs  in. 
(14.5  x 10.5  cm),  Museum  Boijmans  Van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam,  inv.  1586. 

14.  Letter  from  Schavemaker,  13  April  2008, 
on  file  at  the  Museum.  In  the  same  letter 
the  author  suggests  the  model  for  the 
composition  may  have  been  a painting 
by  the  Leiden  artist  Quiringh  van 
Brekelenkam  (after  1622-ca.  1669) 

now  in  a European  private  collection. 

It  shows  an  elderly  man  in  the  same 
pose  seated  at  a table. 

15.  Lutma  frames,  named  for  the  silversmith 
Johannes  Lutma  the  Elder  (1584-1669), 
suggest  the  decoration  found  on  his 
silver  objects. 

16.  Sinnepopen  remained  popular  throughout 
the  century,  with  reprints  dating  to  the 
1660s  and  1670s. 
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ISACK  VAN  OSTADE 

1621-1649 


T he  landscape  and  genre  painter  Isack  van  Ostade,  the  youngest  child  of 
Jan  Hendricx  van  Eyndhoven  and  Janneke  Hendriksdr.,  was  baptized  on 
2 June  1621  in  Haarlem.  Isack’s  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  brought  a 
premature  end  to  his  innovative  and  productive  career.  The  earliest  dated 
paintings  come  from  1639,  a mere  ten  years  before  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Haarlem’s  St.  Bavo  Church.  The  funeral  took  place  on  or  shortly  after  16 
October  1649. 1 

According  to  Arnold  Houbraken,  Isack  van  Ostade  received  his  artistic 
training  from  his  older  brother  Adriaen  van  Ostade  (1610-1685). 2 % this 
time  Adriaen  had  established  himself  as  the  foremost  painter  of  peasant 
genre  in  Haarlem.  Quite  understandably,  Isack’s  earliest  paintings  are 
modeled  on  the  low-life  interior  scenes  made  popular  by  his  brother.  By 
the  time  Isack  entered  Haarlem’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1643,  however,  he 
had  already  developed  a more  personal  style.  His  paintings,  including  the 
Museum’s  Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn,  show  a warmer  and  more 
sophisticated  palette  than  the  one  used  by  his  brother.  The  figures  in  his 
compositions,  while  often  numerous,  over  time  became  secondary  to  the 
painter’s  increased  emphasis  on  their  rustic  village  and  landscape  settings. 
In  addition,  Isack  was  particularly  skillful  in  conveying  atmospheric  effects 
and  nuances  of  light.  Among  his  favorite  motifs  were  winter  scenes  and 
travelers  halting  before  inns.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  heightened 
interest  in  landscape  came  with  additional  training  from  Salomon  van 
Ruysdael  (1600/1603-1670).3 

Perhaps  owing  to  Isack’s  early  death,  there  is  no  documentation  to  sug- 
gest the  artist  organized  a workshop  with  pupils.  His  influence  appears  to 
have  been  limited,  although  a few  painters,  including  Philips  Wouwerman 
(q.v.),  Pieter  Quast  (1606-1646),  and  Egbert  van  der  Poel  (1621-1664),  maY 
have  learned  from  his  example.  Although  Isack  van  Ostade’s  oeuvre  is  sur- 
prisingly large,  one  that  includes  drawings  as  well  as  paintings,  the  prices 
he  fetched  for  his  pictures  could  be  quite  meager.  In  1641,  for  example,  he 
was  to  supply  a dealer  in  Rotterdam  thirteen  paintings  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  twenty-seven  guilders.4  ® 
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NOTES 

1.  Dated  1639  are  Peasant  Family  by  the 
Fireside  (private  collection,  Boston)  and 
Peasant  Interior  with  a Slaughtered  Pig 
(Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich).  Both  closely 
resemble  examples  by  his  brother 
Adriaen  van  Ostade. 

2.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  1,  p.  347. 


3.  In  addition  to  likely  artistic  connections 
between  the  two  painters,  a lawsuit  casts 
additional  light  on  such  a relationship. 
In  1640  Ruysdael  sued  Adriaen  van 
Ostade  for  “sums  due  for  board  and 
tuition.”  It  has  been  theorized  that  the 
board  and  tuition  were  connected  to 
Isack’s  stay  in  Ruysdael’s  workshop. 


4.  This  information  was  part  of  a dispute 
with  the  Rotterdam  art  dealer  Leendert 
Heendricx.  Schnackenburg  1996,  p.  613, 
noted,  “In  a subsequent  court  case,  he 
[Isack]  pleaded  the  increased  value  of  his 
works;  a judgment  of  1643  reduced  his 
commitment  to  9 paintings  and  raised 
the  price  to  50  guilders.” 
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Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn 


CAT.  33 


one  of  the  artist’s  largest  and  most  ambitious  works,  Peasants  Merrymaking 
outside  an  Inn  shows  nearly  fifty  villagers  celebrating  at  the  edge  of  town. 
The  subject  links  it  to  the  tradition  of  peasant  kermis  scenes  popularized  by 
Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  and  his  followers  during  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries.2  However,  Isack  van  Ostade  seems  to  have  replaced 
the  generally  negative  messages  artists  injected  into  these  earlier  examples 
with  a more  neutral,  even  upbeat  tone.  Sadly,  the  painting  suffers  from  dam- 
age and  overcleaning,  especially  in  the  sky.  A recent  treatment  has  greatly 
improved  the  work’s  overall  appearance,  again  allowing  Isack’s  inventive- 
ness and  skill  in  conveying  light  and  atmospheric  effects  to  be  seen.3 

The  center  of  attention  in  Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn  is  a group 
of  dancers  following  the  instructions  of  a bearded  dance  caller  who  wears  a 
large  hat  with  feathers.4  Music  is  provided  by  his  fiddle-playing  partner.  So 
that  they  would  be  better  heard,  Ostade  positioned  the  pair  on  a bench(?) 
slightly  above  the  dancers  and  just  to  the  left  of  a large,  gnarled  oak  tree. 
Others  gather  around,  including  drinkers  and  smokers,  a crippled  beggar 
to  the  right,  and  children  on  the  left.  Nearby,  chickens  scratch  for  food  and 
a dog  with  long  forelegs  lies  in  the  right  foreground. 

A diagonal  path  leads  into  the  right  background,  where  many  other  vil- 
lagers gather.  The  scene  is  anchored  on  the  left  by  a ramshackle  inn,  replete 
with  a hanging  banner,  dovecote,  and  a man  and  woman  conversing  in  the 
doorway.  Next  to  them  a man  urinates  against  the  building,  and  another, 
although  largely  obscured,  looks  out  a window.  As  is  discussed  below,  many 
of  these  figures  had  long  been  associated  with  messages  gleaned  from  other 
artworks  describing  proper  versus  improper  conduct.  Buildings,  including 
a church  identified  by  its  steeple,  extend  into  the  background.  Completing 
the  scene,  an  overturned  bench,  empty  beer  keg,  and  knife  and  jug  are  posi- 
tioned in  the  foreground  center.  They  too  may  have  carried  messages  to  the 
contemporaneous  viewer. 

Long  before  Isack  van  Ostade  focused  his  attention  on  peasant  merry- 
makers, previous  generations  of  northern  artists  had  described  similar 
imagery.  The  genesis  of  these  scenes  began  with  representations  of  the 
village  kermis.  Although  such  celebrations  had  a religious  justification, 
overindulgence  and  other  vices  seem  to  have  been  in  full  bloom  during 
these  feasts.  While  the  common  expression  “Laet  die  boeren  haer  kermis 
houwen”  (Let  the  peasants  have  their  kermis)  suggests  a decidedly  secular 
and  largely  neutral  stance  with  regard  to  such  activities  and  behavior,  it  can 
be  proven  that  painters  and  especially  printmakers  depicted  the  subject  in 
negative  terms. 

Lor  example,  about  1630  David  Vinckboons  (1576-ca.  1632)  painted  his 
Peasant  Kermis  (fig.  33A),  recently  on  the  art  market.  As  in  his  earlier  treat- 
ments of  the  theme,  revelers  fill  the  foreground,  with  houses  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  meaning  of  his  imagery  can  be  gleaned  from  inscriptions 
appearing  on  contemporaneous  prints  devoted  to  the  same  subject.  One 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  and  dated  at  bottom  edge  left  of  center: 

Isack  van  Ostade  1642 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  Friedrich  Philipp  Ritterich  (1782-1866), 
Leipzig,  by  I860.1  (With  Rosenberg  and  Stiebel, 

New  York,  by  1952):  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Allentown  1965,  cat.  58;  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

Possibly  Parthey  1863-1864,  vol.  2 (1864),  p.  210, 
cat  28;  possibly  Hofstede  de  Groot  1908-1927, 
vol.  3 (1910),  p.  522,  cat.  248j;  Valentiner  1956a, 
p.  51,  cat.  63,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1983,  p.  102,  illus. 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  97,  illus.  (b-w);  Kaufman 

1995,  p.  340,  cat.  Q27,  p.  725,  illus.  (b-w)  (guestions 
attribution  to  Isack  van  Ostade);  Schnackenburg 

1996,  p.  613. 

VERSIONS 

Although  there  are  no  known  copies  or  versions  of 
the  composition,  a few  drawings  attributed  to  Isack 
van  Ostade  come  close  in  representing  some  of  the 
individual  motifs.  See  Schnackenburg  1981. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  The  tacking  margin  on  the  right  side 
was  flattenened  out  and  incorporated  into  the  picture 
plane.  Cross-sectional  analysis  shows  that  the  canvas 
has  two  preparatory  layers,  an  initial  glue  ground 
followed  by  a warm  reddish  brown  imprimatura. 

There  is  little  of  note  in  either  infrared  reflectography 
or  x-radiography.  Recent  restoration  treatment 
revealed  that  the  sky  had  been  severely  overcleaned, 
especially  the  top  right  guadrant,  where  only  the 
thickest  passages  of  paint  remained.  Most  of  the 
thin  glazing  had  been  removed,  showing  the  ground 
underneath.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  2001,  including  cleaning, 
revarnishing,  and  retouching. 
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Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn 

1642 

Oil  on  canvas,  42  s/i6  x 58  Vs  in. 

(107.5  x J49  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.53 
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such  inscription  on  a print  after  another  of  Vinckboon’s  designs  is  unequiv- 
ocal in  its  indictment  of  such  activities.  It  reads: 


See  these  peasant  folk,  see  these  minions  of  Bacchus.  / One  eats, 
drinks  and  fills  to  the  brim,  the  other  / vomits  on  the  ground.  / 

One  sings  and  dances  lustily,  the  other  yells  and  / wants  to  fight.  / 

And  all  the  while  health  and  money  are  ebbing  / away.5 

As  many  of  the  motifs  in  Vinckboons’s  picture  are  also  found  in  Peasants 
Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn — dancing,  drinking,  the  inn  and  the  church, 
even  the  gnarled  oak  tree — one  wonders  if  Ostade’s  painting  carries  a simi- 
lar interpretation?  Compared  with  Vinckboons’s  celebrants,  many  of  whom 
clearly  pay  the  price  for  their  overindulgence,  the  merrymakers  painted  by 
Ostade  seem  largely  in  control  of  their  actions.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence 
that  during  the  artist’s  lifetime  the  harsh  judgments  of  peasant  behavior 
seem  to  have  softened.  This  attitude  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  art  of  his 
brother  Adriaen  van  Ostade  (1610-1685). 6 

A work  by  another  Haarlem  artist,  Jan  van  de  Velde  (1568-1623),  offers 
further  evidence  of  such  a transformation.  A print  from  1630  by  F.  de  Wit 
(fig.  33B)  after  a drawing  by  Jan  van  de  Velde  depicts  another  group  of  merry- 
malcers  before  an  inn.  Even  if  they  do  not  dance,  the  villagers  embrace  other 
forms  of  overindulgence,  especially  drinking.  The  Latin  inscription  suggests 
such  activity  was  within  accepted  norms,  because  “the  farmer  or  peasant 
deserves  a rest  after  his  hard  labors  in  the  field,  and  ...  he  likes  to  drink 
deeply  when  he  is  having  his  well-earned  rest.”7  As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  painters  producing  genre  imagery  in  seventeenth-century  Holland, 
Isack  van  Ostade  seems  to  have  joined  his  colleagues  in  walking  the  fine 
line  between  instruction  and  entertainment,  condemnation  and  reward.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  such  a dichotomy  may  serve  as  the 
iconographic  foundation  of  Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn. 

Having  trained  with  his  brother  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  Isack  also  continued 
the  tradition  of  low-genre  painting  introduced  to  Haarlem  painting  by 
Adriaen  Brouwer  in  the  1620s.  Similarities  in  the  paintings  and  drawings 
produced  by  the  two  brothers  have  long  been  noted,  although  Isack  does 
not  appear  to  have  used  compositions  by  his  older  brother  as  his  starting 
point  for  any  of  his  pictures.  There  is  also  no  evidence  that  he  used  any  of 
his  extant  drawings  as  preliminary  sketches  for  his  paintings.8 

Compared  with  the  output  of  Adriaen,  who  was  first  and  foremost  a figure 
artist,  Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn  argues  for  Isack’s  avocation  as  a 
painter  of  picturesque  villages  and  their  surrounding  landscape.  He  became 
a master  of  integrating  figures  into  their  surroundings.  Isack  also  excelled 
in  describing  seasonal  conditions,  especially  icy  winter  scenes. 

Although  Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn  suffers  from  widespread 
abrasion  of  its  thinly  applied  paint  layers,  the  canvas  still  displays  the  com- 
positional and  painterly  qualities  consistent  with  examples  from  the  artist’s 
early  maturity.  By  1642,  the  date  on  the  picture,  Isack  had  already  distanced 
himself  from  his  brother  in  style  and  subject.9  Here,  he  combined  a broad, 
diagonally  receding  foreground  space  with  a diminishing  mass  of  foliage 
and  dilapidated  buildings.  He  used  a strong  chiaroscuro  to  highlight  the 


FIG.  33A  David  Vinckboons,  Peasant  Kermis, 
ca.  1650,  oil  on  panel,  Courtesy  of  Lempertz,  Cologne 
(sale,  22  November  2008,  lot  1575) 


1 T wK,  1 
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1 

FIG.  33B  F.  de  Wit,  after  Jan  van  de  Velde  II, 
Village  Festival.  1650,  engraving 
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NOTES 

1.  The  Ritterich  collection  may  be  the  one 
cited  in  the  dealer’s  file  (Rosenberg  and 
Stiebel)  on  the  painting  as  “German 
Princely  Collection.”  It  has  not  been 
determined  if  the  Ritterich  from  Leipzig 
who  has  been  linked  to  the  picture  is 
Friedrich  Philipp  Ritterich  (1782-1866), 
the  famous  eye  doctor  and  professor. 

In  addition,  mentions  of  the  Ritterich 
collection  cited  by  Parthey  and  Hofstede 
de  Groot  (see  References)  leave  some 
doubt  whether  they  are  referring  to 
the  Raleigh  painting.  Certainly  the 
approximate  size  and  subject  matter  are 
similar,  but  definitive  proof  is  missing. 

2.  For  a discussion  of  the  kermis  and 
related  topics  in  Netherlandish  art, 
including  the  relevant  bibliography, 
see  Braunschweig  2002. 

3.  The  Museum’s  Noelle  Ocon  completed 
a full  conservation  treatment  on  the 
painting  in  2001. 
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central  cluster  of  figures  and  softer,  more  diffuse  lighting  elsewhere,  an 
effect  enhanced  by  his  unique  palette. 

Nuances  of  brown,  grays,  and  yellow,  hues  typically  associated  with  a 
“peasant”  palette,  are  balanced  by  strong  local  colors  in  the  clothing  of  some 
of  the  merrymakers.10  In  the  background,  however,  soft  greens  dominate. 
Elsewhere,  the  sky  reveals  breaks  of  blue,  although  gray  clouds  and  smoke 
from  a chimney  cast  over  the  scene  a diffuse  pallor.  As  befits  the  subject 
matter  and  style,  Isack  applied  the  paint  coarsely  throughout.  Reddish 
brown  and  gray  paints  in  the  ground  layer  contribute  to  the  overall  tonality 
of  the  picture. 

In  spite  of  his  genius  as  a landscape  and  genre  painter,  Isack  van  Ostade 
exerted  little  influence  on  his  contemporaries.  Similarly,  his  pictures  often 
fetched  meager  prices  during  his  short  lifetime.11  ❖ 


4.  Schnackenburg  1996,  p.  613,  emphasized 
the  dancers  by  titling  the  painting  Round 
Dance  outside  an  Inn. 

5.  Philadelphia  1984,  p.  351. 

6.  Between  the  1630s  and  the  1670s,  for 
example,  the  peasants  in  the  paintings 
and  graphic  work  of  Adriaen  van  Ostade 
are  largely  transformed  from  fighters 
and  drinkers  (e.g.,  Drinking  Figures  and 
Crying  Children,  1634,  Sarah  Campbell 
Blaffer  Foundation,  Houston)  to  mild- 
mannered  citizens  comfortable  in  their 
humble  surroundings  (The  Cottage 
Dooryard,  1673,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

7.  Stone-Ferrier  discusses  the  text  and 
its  interpretation  in  Lawrence  1983, 
pp.  123-125. 

8.  Schnackenburg  1996  provides  a concise 
overview  of  the  two  brothers’  work, 
particularly  the  similarities  between 

I sack’s  early  paintings  and  examples  by 
his  older  brother. 


9.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  appear 
to  be  some  connections  between  Isack 
van  Ostade  and  Salomon  van  Ruysdael 
(1600/1603-1670)  and  others,  including 
Pieter  Molijn  (1595-1661),  Pieter 

van  Laer  (1 599-?  1642),  and  perhaps 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.),  via  Adriaen 
van  Ostade. 

10.  Instruction  on  the  manner  in  which 
peasants  should  be  depicted  had  a long 
tradition  in  Haarlem  painting.  Jan 
Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.),  for  example, 
clearly  changed  his  brushwork  and 
palette  when  painting  the  lower  classes. 
Molenaer,  like  Ostade,  seems  to  have 
adhered  to  the  advice  of  Karel  van 
Mander,  who  wrote  that  the  painter  of 
peasants  should  “spare  not  yellow  ochre 
with  your  vermillion."  See  Weller  in 
Raleigh  2002,  pp.  104-105. 

11.  See  Biography. 
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Known  primarily  for  his  genre  scenes,  Anthonie  Palamedesz.,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  Stevers,  also  painted  portraits  and  at  least  one  signed  still 
life.'  A native  of  Delft,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  London  sometime  after 
his  birth  in  1601.  It  was  there  that  his  father,  a gem  cutter,  worked  briefly 
in  the  service  of  King  James  I.  Anthonie’s  brother  Palamedes  Palamedesz. 
(1607-1638)  probably  was  born  in  London  before  the  family  returned  to 
Delft.  Palamedes  became  a painter  as  well,  having  trained  with  his  older 
brother;  he  specialized  in  battle  scenes. 

Although  Anthonie  Palamedesz. ’s  training  before  his  entry  into  the 
Delft  Guild  of  St.  Luke  on  6 December  1621  is  undocumented,  scholars 
have  assumed  he  apprenticed  with  the  portrait  painter  Michiel  Jansz.  van 
Mierevelt  (1567-1641).  Peter  Sutton  raised  the  possibility  that  Palamedesz. 
may  have  studied  with  Hendrick  Pot  (ca.  1580-1657)  during  this  painter’s 
brief  stay  in  Delft  in  1620. 2 The  conjectured  ties  to  Pot  are  intriguing,  for 
they  may  help  explain  the  similarities  between  many  of  Palamedesz. ’s 
genre  scenes  and  comparable  examples  by  painters  active  in  Haarlem, 
Amsterdam,  and  Utrecht.  Counted  in  this  group  of  painters  are  Dirck  Hals 
(1591-1656),  Pieter  Codde  (1599-1678),  and  Jacob  Duck  (q.v.).3  Still,  as 
Walter  Liedtke  pointed  out,  Palamedesz.  probably  had  easy  access  to  the 
works  of  these  artists  in  Delft  and  need  not  have  trained  with  Pot.4 

Documents  place  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  in  Delft  for  most  of  his  adult 
life.  As  a member  of  the  guild,  he  served  as  its  hoofdman  (headman)  in 
1635, 1658, 1663,  and  1672.  He  married  twice;  in  1630  to  Anna  Joosten  van 
Hoorendijk  (d.  1651),  and  in  1658  to  Aagje  Woedewart.  The  first  marriage 
produced  six  children,  including  the  painter  Palamedes  Palamedesz.  the 
Younger  (1632-1705). 5 

Like  that  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  Palamedesz. ’s  life  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a riches-to-rags  story.  In  1638,  for  example,  he  purchased  a 
house  for  the  considerable  sum  of  3,400  guilders.  During  this  period  he 
could  count  on  the  sale  of  his  paintings,  income  as  a workshop  master, 
and  perhaps  as  the  instructor  of  a drawing  school.6  Among  his  pupils  were 
his  brother  Palamedes  and  the  Rotterdam  genre,  portrait,  and  landscape 
painter  Ludolf  de  Jongh  (q.v.).  His  closest  follower  was  Jacob  van  Velsen 
(ca.  1596-1656).  By  1668  Palamedesz. ’s  financial  health  had  deteriorated  to 
the  point  that  on  29  December  the  city  of  Delft  granted  him  an  “extraordi- 
nary subsidy”  of  25  guilders  and  9 stuivers.7  Perhaps  owing  to  his  meager 
earnings,  the  painter  spent  his  final  days  in  Amsterdam,  probably  living 
with  his  eldest  son.  He  died  there  on  27  November  1673. 
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Palamedesz.’s  best  pictures  date  from  early  in  his  career,  between  about 
1632  and  1634.  In  them  elegantly  dressed  merrymakers  occupy  rather 
simple  interiors  in  which  a strong  light  enters  from  the  left.  Typically,  the 
celebrants  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  games,  and  courting, 
but  in  an  understated  fashion.  It  is  likely  that  Palamedesz.’s  treatment  of 
interior  space,  along  with  the  overall  subject  matter  found  in  these  paint- 
ings, came  from  artists  working  outside  Delft.  He  also  painted  staffage 
figures  in  architectural  paintings  by  Dirclc  van  Delen  (1604/5-1671)  and 
Anthonie  de  Lorme  (ca.  1610-1673).  Palamedesz.  continued  to  date  works 
until  the  last  year  of  his  life.  By  then  the  artist’s  painting  style  had  become 
coarser  and  certainly  less  attractive  to  Delft  patrons.8® 


NOTES 


1.  Kitchen  Still  Life  with  a Woman,  a Boy, 
and  a Dog,  oil  on  canvas,  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  inv.  E24-3-53. 


4.  Liedtke  in  New  York  and  London  2001 , 
pp.  73-75,  and  elsewhere. 


5.  The  other  children  were  Leendert 
(b.  1634),  Joost  (b.  1636),  Willem 
(b.  1638),  and  the  twinsfi)  Willem  and 
Maria,  both  baptized  on  21  January  1642. 
Palamedesz.  and  his  second  wife  also 
had  a child,  a son  named  Arthur  bom 
in  1660. 


6.  Montias  1982,  p.  169,  hypothesized, 
“Perhaps  Anthony  Palamedes  was 
operating  a drawing  school.” 


2.  Sutton  1996,  p.  831. 


7.  Ibid.,  p.  189  note  e. 


3.  These  artistic  connections  have  long 
been  discussed.  See,  for  example,  Bode 
1883,  p.  126,  who  makes  a comparison 
between  Dirck  Hals  and  Palamedesz. 


8.  As  Liedtke  suggested  in  New  York  and 
London  2001,  p.  17,  Delft  patrons  had  a 
“taste  for  high  society  subjects”  with  a 
concomitantly  high  degree  of  execution. 
Luxury  items  in  other  media  further 
defined  the  collecting  trends  within 
the  city. 
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Merry  Company  cat.  34 


the  signed  and  dated  Merry  Company  is  one  of  Anthonie  Palamedesz.’s 
most  important  paintings  and  carries  the  earliest  known  date,  1632,  of  any 
of  his  works.  Palamedesz.  had  already  been  a member  of  the  Delft  painters’ 
guild  for  more  than  a decade  when  this  work  was  executed.  The  Museum’s 
picture  joins  three  other  dated  works  from  the  same  year  and  others  that 
must  have  been  painted  between  1632  and  1634. 2 All  show  similar  high- 
society  subjects  set  within  sparsely  furnished  interiors.  The  remarkably 
high  quality  of  these  works  reveals  considerable  artistic  skill  and  sophistica- 
tion. Sadly,  the  artist  maintained  this  level  of  quality  for  only  a few  years, 
as  shortly  thereafter  his  genre  pictures  become  much  more  formulaic  and 
uninspired.  The  nature  of  these  early  paintings  prompts  many  questions 
regarding  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career,  especially  Palamedesz.’s  possi- 
ble relationship  to  genre  painters  in  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  perhaps 
Utrecht. 

Typical  of  the  artist’s  early  genre  scenes,  Merry  Company  displays  a shal- 
low, friezelike  space  vaguely  defined  by  its  floor  and  back  wall,  illuminated 
by  two  unknown  light  sources  coming  from  the  left.  A large  fireplace  stands 
to  the  left  in  partial  shadow,  and  on  the  far  right  the  canopy  of  a wooden 
credenza  serves  as  its  visual  counterpart.  Compared  with  his  Company 
Dining  and  Making  Music  (fig.  34A),  also  dated  1632,  the  setting  in  the 
Raleigh  picture  is  extremely  sparse.  Neither  windows  nor  paintings  hanging 
on  the  back  wall  were  incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  Raleigh  painting. 
Nevertheless,  the  artist’s  keen  interest  in  light  energizes  the  space.  Shadows 
are  cast  across  the  rear  wall  and  the  cream-colored  floor  planks,  and  the 
light  captures  the  highlights  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  merrymakers.  In 
addition,  an  atmospheric  quality  filters  through  the  room,  one  enhanced  by 
the  work’s  muted  tonality  and  restrained,  earthy  palette. 

The  composition  is  knit  together  by  the  calm  demeanor  evinced  by  the 
room’s  dozen  well-dressed  merrymakers.  A lute  player  standing  at  the  center 
sets  the  tone,  as  he  coyly  makes  eye  contact  with  viewers  while  inviting 
them  into  his  world  of  courtship,  quiet  pleasures,  and  perhaps  gentle 
admonishment.  His  female  companion  is  nearby,  while  in  the  space 
behind  them  three  young  couples  converse.  The  scene  also  contains  a number 
of  single  men,  including  two  who  play  a game  of  trictrac  on  the  carpeted 
table.3  Finally,  a young  male  servant  pours  wine  into  a glass  at  the  far  right. 
Palamedesz.  carefully  described  each  figure,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  details  of  their  costumes.  Double  lace  collars,  cut  sleeves,  gold  brocades, 
and  elaborate  lace  cuffs  are  among  the  elements  of  the  fashionable  clothing 
worn  by  the  merrymakers. 

While  the  composition  features  drinking,  smoking,  gaming,  and  music, 
any  condemnation  of  these  traditional  vices  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  if  any, 
appears  extremely  mild  in  its  bite.4  Still,  the  inclusion  of  two  pewter  pitch- 
ers— one  on  the  table,  the  other  held  by  the  servant — may  not  be  accidental. 
Beyond  their  practical  purpose,  such  containers  were  known  to  symbolize 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signature  and  date  (strengthened)  at  bottom  left: 

A.  Palamedes  1632 

PROVENANCE 

Oderisio  de  Sangro  (1876-1910),  prince  of  Fondi, 
Naples;  (sale,  Galerie  Sangiorgi,  Rome,  22  April- 
1 May  1895,  lot  327  [as  Stevens  Palmede]).  Willibald 
Guy  Duschnitz  (1884-1976),  Vienna,  before 
1938.  George  Khuner  (1886-1952),  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.;  by  inheritance  to  his  wife,  Marianne  Khuner 
(1890-1984),  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  gift  to  the 
Museum  in  19621 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1986;  Raleigh  1995;  New  York  and  London 
2001,  cat.  48. 

REFERENCES 

Philadelphia  1984,  p.  293  note  1;  GBA 1985,  p.  33. 
illus.  (b-w);  Liedtke  2000,  p.  13,  fig.  3 (b-w),  pp.  31, 
68, 193, 165;  New  York  and  London  2001,  pp.  72, 74, 
102, 228, 270, 319, 477;  Neumeister  2005,  p 343. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a cradled  oak  panel  that 
is  composed  of  two  planks  with  the  grain  running 
in  a horizontal  direction.  Cross-sectional  analysis 
revealed  that  the  panel  is  prepared  with  a traditional 
gesso  ground  followed  by  a buff-colored  imprimatura. 
X-radiography  showed  one  change,  a repositioning 
of  the  hat  of  the  man  at  the  extreme  left.  Infrared 
reflectography  revealed  no  underdrawing  or  other 
artists  changes.  Under  microscopic  examination,  the 
red  passages  of  the  tablecloth  and  the  lines  in  the 
floor  developed  around  voids  or  pits,  which  are  not 
losses  or  abrasion  but  part  of  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  original  paint.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  2000,  including  cleaning, 
revarnishing,  and  retouching. 
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Merry  Company 

1632 

Oil  on  cradled  panel 

18  !/ 4 x 27  9/i6  in.  (46.4  x 70  cm) 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  Khuner,  62.26.1 
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temperance  and  moderation  in  the  emblem  literature  of  the  period.5  In  light 
of  the  activities  taking  place  in  Palamedesz.’s  picture,  one  cannot  entirely 
ignore  the  appearance  of  the  motif. 

By  contrast,  the  strong  moralizing  overtone  often  evident  in  the  more 
boisterous  pictures  by  artists  working  in  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  such 
as  Dirck  Hals  (1591-1656),  seems  out  of  place  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
Palamedesz.’s  restrained  gathering.  In  Hals’s  Festive  Merry  Company  (fig. 
34B),  for  example,  the  actions  of  overindulgent  merrymakers  in  the  fore- 
ground are  contrasted  with  more  sobering  thoughts  attached  to  another 
detail  within  the  composition.  Nearly  lost  in  the  upper  left  corner  are  a 
triptych  depicting  the  Crucifixion  and,  near  it,  an  extinguished  candle  and 
musical  instruments.  These  traditional  vanitas  motifs  likely  prompted  con- 
temporaneous viewers  to  judge  the  earthly  behavior  of  the  young  merry- 
makers and  ultimately  how  such  actions  will  affect  their  afterlife. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  polite  jonkertjes  (dandies)  and  juffertjes  (damsels)  who 
enjoy  each  other’s  company  in  Palamedesz.’s  Merry  Company  were  inspired 
by  lyrics  in  popular  love  songs  of  the  period.  A number  of  songbooks,  for 
example,  provided  a means  “to  drive  away  all  sadness  and  melancholy.”6 
Consistent  with  this  sentiment  were  songs  that  revealed  messages  ranging 
from  the  pious  to  the  politely  amorous.7 

An  equally  intriguing  aspect  of  Merry  Company  concerns  the  composi- 
tional prototypes  Palamedesz.  may  have  drawn  on  during  this  early  part  of 
his  career.  Because  there  is  a sizable  gap  between  the  year  he  entered  the 
Delft  guild  of  painters  and  the  date  on  his  earliest  pictures,  a number  of 
possible  influences  can  be  considered.  Was  he  familiar,  for  example,  with 
pictures  by  Dirck  Hals,  Pieter  Codde,  Hendrick  Pot,  or  others  known  for 
the  innovations  they  brought  to  the  representation  of  merry  companies  and 
related  subjects  in  the  Northern  Netherlands?8  Pieter  Codde’s  A Portrait  of 
the  Family  Twent  in  an  Interior  (fig.  34c),  for  example,  shares  many  elements 
with  Palamedesz.’s  Merry  Company.  The  starkness  of  the  space,  quality  of 
the  light,  the  restrained  palette,  and  the  detailing  of  the  costumes  are  among 
the  similarities. 

Walter  Liedtke  has  noted,  however,  that  Palamedesz.  may  have  drawn  from 
North  and  South  Holland  traditions  in  his  representations  of  genre  interiors. 

Palamedesz  achieves  convincing  space  and  light:  the  interior  is 
at  once  well  defined  and  atmospheric.  His  style  could  be  des- 
cribed as  a synthesis  of,  on  the  one  hand,  the  “South  Holland 
type”  of  genre  interior,  which  had  roots  in  Antwerp  (the  perspec- 
tive prints  of  Hans  and  Paul  Vredeman  de  Vries)  . . . ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  type  of  genre  picture  that  was  painted  in  Haarlem 
and  Amsterdam,  where  artists  tended  to  focus  more  exclusively 
upon  figures  and  the  subtle  description  of  naturalistic  effects.9 


FIG.  34A  Anthonie  Palamedesz.  Company  Dining 
and  Making  Music.  1652,  oil  on  panel,  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Paintings  Mauritshuis,  The  Hague 


FIG.  34B  Dirck  Hals,  Festive  Merry  Company, 
1627,  oil  on  panel,  Berlin,  Staatliche  Museum  Berlin, 
Gemaldegalerie  (©  2000  Gemaldegalerie,  Staatliche 
Museum  Berlin,  photo  Jorg  P.  Anders) 


FIG.  34C  Pieter  Codde,  A Portrait  of  the  Family  Twent 
in  an  Interior,  1655,  oil  on  panel,  private  collection 
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NOTES 

1.  Although  given  in  1962,  this  picture, 
like  most  of  the  paintings  coming  from 
Marianne  Khuner,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Museum  until  after  her  death  in  1984. 

2.  The  other  known  paintings  dated 
1632  are  Company  Dining  and  Making 
Music,  Royal  Cabinet  of  Pictures,  The 
Mauritshuis,  The  Hague;  fig.  34A;  Merry 
Company,  Sinebrychoff  Art  Museum, 
Helsinki,  inv.  Si 21;  and  Outdoor  Garden 
Party  with  Musicians,  sale,  Christie’s, 
London,  20  March  1936,  lot  17,  and  now 
in  a private  collection. 

3.  Behind  these  two  figures  appears  a third 
facing  away  from  them;  he  wears  a hat 
and  what  seems  to  be  part  of  a lace  collar. 


-CENTURY  DUTCH 


One  might  question  whether  Palamedesz.  was  a master  synthesizer  or  a 
unique  talent,  but  he  was  able  to  meet  the  artistic  demands  placed  on  him 
by  Delft’s  cultivated  clientele.  A member  of  the  upper-middle  class  during 
much  of  his  life,  he  undoubtedly  had  his  patrons  in  mind  when  execut- 
ing Merry  Company  in  1632.10  Appreciated  today  as  one  of  Holland’s  minor 
masters,  Palamedesz.  filled  a pivotal  role  in  the  development  of  Delft  genre 
painting  before  midcentury.  It  is  a tradition  that  would  culminate  in  the 
masterpieces  of  Pieter  de  Hooch  (q.v.)  and  Johannes  Vermeer  (1632-1675)  a 
generation  later. 


4.  A number  of  scholars  have  been 
hesitant  to  assign  strong  meaning  to 
the  actions  undertaken  by  Palamedesz. 's 
merrymakers.  See,  for  example,  Riiger 
in  New  York  and  London  2001,  p.  320. 

5.  The  symbolic  content  of  pitchers  has 
been  discussed  by  many  scholars, 
including  Van  Thiel  1967-1968  in  his 
discussion  of  a painting  by  Jan  Miense 
Molenaer  (q.v.)  dated  a year  later,  in  1633. 

6.  Nevitt  2003,  p.  50,  cites  a number  of 
songbooks  that  express  this  meaning. 
The  relation  between  love  songs  and 
the  imagery  found  in  genre  paintings 
is  increasingly  discussed.  In  addition 
to  Nevitt  2003,  see  Gijp  in  Haarlem 
and  Hamburg  2003,  pp.  51-61. 


7.  Erotic  songs  were  also  popular  in  some 
circles;  see  Nevitt  2003,  p.  56.  Such 
songs  appear  to  have  little  connection 
to  Palamedesz. ’s  Merry  Company. 

8.  Since  Pot  was  recorded  in  Delft  in  1620, 
Sutton  1996,  p.  831,  suggested  he  may 
have  played  a role  in  Palamedesz. ’s 
early  training. 

9.  Liedtke  in  New  York  and  London  2001 , 
p.  74. 

10.  See  Biography  for  Palamedesz. ’s 
riches-to-rags  story. 
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PAINTINGS 


KAREL  VAN  DER  PLUYM 

1625-1672 


Among  the  many,  little-known  artists  associated  with  the  Rembrandt 
circle  is  Karel  van  der  Pluym.  A distant  cousin  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn 
(q.v.),  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  the  master  in  Amsterdam  during  the 
mid-i640s.‘  Van  der  Pluym’s  small  oeuvre  is  little  understood,  however, 
and  his  talent  somewhat  limited.  A number  of  questionable  attributions 
have  been  given  to  Van  der  Pluym  over  the  years,  including,  quite  im- 
probably, The  Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet  in  Berlin.2  Paintings  by  Van 
der  Pluym  have  often  been  assigned  to  painters  such  as  Carel  Fabritius 
(1622-1654)  and  Willem  Drost  (1633-1659),  among  others,  who  also  spent 
time  in  the  Rembrandt  workshop  during  the  1640s. 

Karel  van  der  Plum  was  born  in  Leiden  in  1625,  the  son  of  Willem 
Jansz.  van  der  Pluym  and  Cornelia  van  Suytbroeck.  His  father  held  the 
highly  regarded  post  of  town  plumber  for  its  churches  and  municipal 
buildings,  and  his  mother  was  a member  of  the  wealthy  Suytbroeck 
family.3  Consequently,  the  artist’s  family  ties  placed  him  within  Leiden’s 
elite.  He  would  also  become  a city  plumber,  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Forty.  These  activities  occurred  within  the 
larger  context  of  his  role  as  a painter.  Similarities  between  a handful  of  his 
pictures  and  those  by  Rembrandt  dating  to  the  mid-i640s  provide  the 
only  evidence  of  his  having  studied  with  his  cousin.  If  he  did  train  with 
Rembrandt  in  Amsterdam,  he  must  have  returned  to  Leiden  by  1648. 

In  that  year  he  was  a founding  member  of  its  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  also 
the  year  of  his  first  extant  dated  painting.4  Following  his  marriage  on 
30  December  1651,  Van  der  Pluym  was  elected  head  of  the  Delft  guild 
in  1652  and  1653  and  served  as  its  dean  in  1654.  By  1661,  however,  the 
artist  was  listed  in  arrears  of  his  annual  membership  dues,  and  a notation 
describes  him  as  no  longer  a painter.  Since  his  last  dated  painting  comes 
from  1659,  this  statement  seems  to  be  correct. 

Van  der  Pluym  died  a wealthy  man  in  1672.  A will  drawn  up  a 
decade  earlier  included  bequests  of  three  thousand  guilders  to  each 
of  the  children  of  Rembrandt’s  brother  Adriaen  van  Rijn,  as  well  as 
to  Rembrandt’s  son  Titus.5© 
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NOTES 

1.  According  to  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4, 
p.  2361,  Van  der  Pluym’s  maternal 
grandfather  was  a brother 

of  Rembrandt’s  mother.  Also  see 
Bredius  1931  for  additional  archival 
information  on  the  artist. 

2.  H.  Adams  1984,  p.  438. 


3.  As  Liedtke  in  New  York  1995,  vol.  2, 
p.  1 14,  noted,  the  office  of  plumber 
“does  not  mean  that  he  fixed  faucets.” 

4.  Fish  and  Mussel  Handler,  monogrammed 
and  dated  1648,  oil  on  canvas,  collection 
Dr.  Bo  Frylestam,  Reftele,  Sweden;  illus. 
in  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4,  p.  2373. 


5.  A further  indication  of  Van  der  Pluym's 
wealth  is  reflected  in  a large  inheritance 
he  had  received;  Liedtke  in  New  York 
1995,  vol.  2,  p.  1 14. 
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cat.  35  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  KAREL  VAN  DER  PLUYM 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  William  Lock  (1732-1810).  Norbury  Park;1 
(sale,  Christie’s.  London.  5 March  1803,  lot  25  [as 
Rembrandt],  to  Tassaert);  (with  Philippe  Joseph 
Tassaert  [1732-1803],  London);  (sale,  Christie's, 
London,  29  November  1803,  lot  92):  James  Akers, 
London  and  West  Indies;  (sale,  George  Stanley, 
London,  21-22  April  1815,  lot  51.  bought  in);  (sale, 
George  Stanley,  London,  9 March  1816,  lot  160, 
bought  in?).  Charles  Kennedy  (1875-1956),  5th 
Marquess  of  Ailsa,  Ayrshire,  Scotland;  (sale,  Sotheby’s, 
London,  14  May  1958,  lot  44  [as  Karel  Fabritius]): 
(with  Edward  Speelman,  London);  Museum 
purchase  in  1959. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1959,  cat.  83  (as  Carel  Fabritius);  Raleigh 
1970;  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

NCMA  Bulletin  1959,  cover  illus.  (b-w)  (as  Carel 
Fabritius);  Art  Quarterly  1960,  pp.  90, 98,  illus. 

(b-w);  Van  der  Waal  1964,  p.  42  note  93;  Sarasota 
1980b,  fig.  116k  under  cat.  116;  Brown  1981,  p.  136, 
cat.  R20  (not  by  Carel  Fabritius);  Sumowski  1983, 
vol.  4.  p.  2959,  illus.  (color),  cat.  3031  (as  School  of 
Rembrandt);  Bruyn  1984,  pp.  157-158,  figs.  7, 9, 11. 
p.  162  note  43  (as  Willem  Drost);  Sutton  1986, 
pp.  245, 249;  Raleigh  1992,  p.  95,  illus.  (b-w); 
Ingamells  1992.  pp.  93, 95  note  30;  Suk  1997, 
pp.  20-21,  illus.  (color);  Bikker  2005,  pp.  138-139. 
cat.  R6.  illus.  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  in  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
wax-lined  to  linen.  The  ground  consists  of  a gray 
paint.  There  is  no  detectable  underdrawing  or  other 
planning  stage,  although  reserves  were  left  for  the 
figures.  The  surface  coating  consists  of  natural  resin 
that  has  been  selectively  removed.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 


“just  before  i left  London,  I saw  a wonderful  painting...,  a newly 
discovered  work  by  Carel  Fabritius,  almost  the  rarest  of  the  outstanding 
Dutch  masters,  and  master  of  Jan  Vermeer.”2  These  words,  written  by  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art’s  first  director,  William  Valentiner,  dur- 
ing his  last  trip  to  Europe  in  1958,  addressed  this  painting.  Following  his 
death  a few  months  later  and  due  to  his  great  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  the 
Museum  acquired  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  through  a public  appeal  in  his 
memory.  In  it,  a winged  angel  gently  touches  the  white-bearded  Matthew 
who  holds  a quill  pen  in  his  right  hand  and  an  ink  jar  in  his  left.  Although 
the  saint  seems  lost  in  thought,  he  turns  his  head  slightly  toward  the  angel, 
his  source  of  heavenly  inspiration.  Matthew’s  words  will  soon  fill  the  pages 
of  the  open  book  before  him.  Painted  in  a broad,  often  blotchy  manner,  the 
work’s  bold  technique  cannot  completely  mask  a number  of  weaknesses, 
most  notably  its  drawing  and  the  anatomy  of  the  angel. 

As  one  might  expect,  Valentiner’s  ambitious  attribution  to  Fabritius  has 
long  since  been  abandoned.  Instead,  a number  of  other  artists  within  the 
Rembrandt  circle  have  been  assigned  the  picture  in  the  decades  since  it 
entered  the  collection.  For  reasons  cited  below,  the  work  is  here  described 
as  Attributed  Karel  van  der  Pluym.  This  attribution  would  undoubtedly  have 
troubled  Valentiner,  for  on  another  occasion  he  described  Van  der  Pluym  as 
“a  very  mediocre  artist.”3 

The  attribution  history  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  serves  as  a textbook 
example  of  the  complex  nature  of  connoisseurship  attached  to  paintings 
from  the  circle  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.).  Besides  those  scholars  who 
merely  labeled  it  as  by  an  unidentified  artist  from  the  master’s  workshop, 
others  have  assigned  the  work  to  Carel  Fabritius,  Willem  Drost,  and  most 
recently  Karel  van  der  Pluym.4  Their  arguments  have  been  based  on  stylistic 
peculiarities  related  to  palette  and  paint  application.  This  exercise  has  been 
made  more  difficult  because  of  the  work’s  extensive  abrasion,  retouches, 
blanching  in  the  paint  layer,  and  darkened  varnish. 

Before  assessing  its  stylistic  features  and  assigning  a possible  date,  one 
needs  to  note  its  imagery.  St.  Matthew  inspired  by  an  angel  became  a popular 
subject  with  artists  in  the  Rembrandt  circle.5  Researchers  have  been  quick 
to  make  comparisons  between  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  and  Rembrandt’s 
well-known  version  of  the  same  subject  (fig.  35A),  dated  1661  and  now  in 
Paris.6  While  the  details  may  differ,  the  two  compositions  are  mirror  images 
of  each  other  with  regard  to  the  positioning  of  the  figures.  Each  shows  the 
angel  and  saint  in  the  foreground  of  a poorly  defined  interior  space.  Expres- 
sive lighting  and  remarkably  coarse,  dry  brushwork  are  common  to  both,  as 
is  the  contemplative  mood  all  the  figures  express. 

Although  the  painter  responsible  for  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  could  not 
match  the  genius  Rembrandt  brought  to  the  same  subject,  it  is  still  a com- 
petent and  emotionally  powerful  picture.  Who  was  the  artist,  and  when  was 
the  work  executed?  Unfortunately,  the  painting  carries  neither  signature 
nor  date.  As  a result,  it  has  been  grouped  with  a large  number  of  Rembrandt 
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circle  paintings  looking  for  a suitable  artistic  home.  Called  a Carel  Fabritius 
in  the  1950s,  that  ambitious  attribution  was  nixed  by  Christopher  Brown  in 
1981:  “There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  associate  it  with  Carel  Fabritius.”7 

Joshua  Bruyn  then  assigned  the  painting  to  another  Rembrandt  pupil, 
Willem  Drost.8  His  opinion,  never  fully  embraced,  was  finally  rejected  by 
Jonathan  Bikker  in  his  recent  monograph  on  Drost.9  Scrutinizing  Bruyn’s 
flawed  conclusion — it  might  best  be  described  as  a house  of  cards  built 
from  a number  of  questionably  attributed  pictures — Bikker  did  not  offer  an 
alternative  attribution.  The  same  author  did  forward  the  name  of  Karel  van 
der  Pluym  as  the  painter  responsible  for  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  in  private 
correspondence  now  on  file  at  the  Museum. 

Of  all  the  previous  names  associated  with  the  painting.  Van  der  Pluym’s 
would  seem  to  hold  the  most  potential.  Still,  this  attribution  carries  with 


St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel 

ca.  1655-1660 
Oil  on  canvas 

42  x 42  1/2  in.  (106.6  x 108  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  Public  Subscription, 
in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  59.35.1 
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FIG.  35A  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, 
St  Matthew  and  the  Angel,  1 661 , 
oil  on  canvas,  Musee  du  Louvre.  Paris 
(Photo  credit:  Reunion  des  Musees 
Nationaux/Art  Resource,  NY) 


FIG.  35  B Karel  van  der  Pluym,  Old  Man  in  a 
Fur  Cap,  ca.  1650,  oil  on  panel.  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Bequest  of  Chester  D,  Tripp.  1988.265 
(Reproduction  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago) 


it  challenges,  as  his  small  oeuvre  is  not  well  defined.10  Among  the  few 
paintings  that  seem  securely  assigned  to  the  artist  is  Old  Man  in  a Fur  Cap 
(fig.  35B),  now  in  Chicago.  It  carries  Van  der  Pluym’s  signature  and  appears 
to  represent  the  same  bearded  old  man  seen  in  the  Raleigh  picture.  Simi- 
larities in  the  pictures’  tonal  palette,  the  manner  in  which  the  facial  features 
are  described,  and  the  dry,  coarse  paint  application  all  suggest  the  same 
artist  painted  both  works.  Other  details,  especially  the  hands  of  the  old 
men,  seem  less  compatible  with  each  other.  Such  inconsistencies  create 
some  doubt  regarding  Van  der  Pluym’s  authorship  of  St.  Matthew  and  the 
Angel.  Still,  areas  of  damage  and  the  possibility  the  two  works  may  have 
been  painted  years  apart  might  account  for  some  of  these  differences.11 

Thus,  it  is  tempting  to  remove  Van  der  Pluym’s  name  from  the 
Museum’s  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel.  Here,  however,  the  endorsement  by 
Bikker,  likely  use  of  the  same  model  as  in  Old  Man  in  a Fur  Cap,  and  the 
many  stylistic  similarities  between  the  Raleigh  and  Chicago  paintings  com- 
bine to  tip  the  scale  toward  the  Attributed  to  Karel  van  der  Pluym  designa- 
tion. In  doing  so,  one  recognizes  that  doubt  still  exists.  Nevertheless,  Karel 
van  der  Pluym  should  be  seen  as  providing  the  most  promising  avenue  of 
research  into  solving  the  puzzling  problem  of  the  picture’s  authorship. 

The  question  of  dating  the  painting  remains.  Although  equally 
problematic,  it  has  been  determined  that  similar  images  of  saints  were  pop- 
ular within  the  Rembrandt  circle  during  the  second  half  of  the  1650s  and 
early  1660s.12  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  likely  falls  within  this  time  frame 
and  is  here  dated  about  1655-1660.13  In  addition  to  its  subject  matter,  the 
work  shares  some  stylistic  features  common  to  Rembrandt  paintings  from 
the  same  period,  such  as  the  use  of  shallow  space  and  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow.  4 


NOTES 

1.  Information  regarding  the  possible 
early-nineteenth-century  provenance  for 
the  painting  was  provided  by  Burton  B. 
Fredericksen,  to  whom  I am  grateful. 
Basing  his  opinion  on  description  and 
size,  Fredericksen  is  probably  correct 

in  linking  the  Raleigh  painting  with  the 
“Rembrandt”  that  passed  through  the 
auction  houses  of  London  between 
1803  and  1816. 

2.  Quoted  in  Raleigh  1959,  p.  142. 

3.  Liedtke  in  New  York  1995,  voi.  2,  p.  1 14. 

4.  See  References  and  below  for  an 
overview  of  the  earlier  attributions. 

5.  The  iconography  of  the  saint  accompanied 
at  his  writing  by  an  angel  is  not  found  in 
the  New  Testament  gospel  of  Matthew. 
Instead,  it  seems  to  come  from  a 
tradition  dating  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

6.  Among  others,  see  Brown  1981. 


7.  Ibid. 

8.  Bruyn  1984,  pp.  156-157. 

9.  Bikker  2005. 

10.  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4,  pp.  2361-2384, 
cites  only  seventeen  paintings  by  Van  der 
Pluym.  Not  included  is  St.  Matthew  and 
the  Angel,  a work  he  lists  as  “School  of 
Rembrandt.” 

11.  A similar  situation  arose  when 
comparing  Man  in  Armor  (Mars?)  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  with  the  Chicago  Van  der  Pluym. 

In  Liedtke’s  catalogue  of  the  Dutch 
paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(Liedtke  2007,  pp.  727-731),  he  noted 
similarities  in  the  blotchy  description  of 
fur,  the  stroked-on  beards,  the  buildup 
of  light  on  the  hands,  and  perhaps 

the  sketchy  but  labored  drapery  folds. 
Textured  and  reflective  surfaces  are 
highlighted  in  both  pictures  by  impasto 


dragged  across  the  surface,  and  the  sense 
of  space  depends  entirely  on  the  figures 
and  objects  that  fail  to  free  themselves 
completely  from  the  background.  In 
spite  of  these  shared  features,  he  also 
found  significant  differences  between 
the  two  paintings  and  other  pictures 
assigned  to  Van  der  Pluym.  As  a result, 
Liedtke  designated  the  New  York  picture 
as  Style  of  Rembrandt  and  not  by  Karel 
van  der  Pluym. 

12.  Rembrandt’s  late  paintings  of  saints  and 
other  religious  half-length  figures  were 
the  subject  of  a recent  exhibition;  see 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles  2005. 

13.  As  noted  in  the  Biography,  he  seems  to 
have  stopped  painting  by  1661.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  negate  his  possible  use 
of  Rembrandt’s  1661  St.  Matthew  and 
the  Angel  (fig.  3 5 a)  as  a model  for  his 
painting,  if,  indeed,  the  Raleigh  painting 
is  by  Van  der  Pluym. 
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WILLEM  DE  POORTER 

1608-after  1648 


T he  son  of  the  Flemish  emigrant  Pieter  de  Poorter,  Willem  de  Poorter 
was  born  in  Haarlem.  He  is  known  for  his  small-scale  biblical  and  allegori- 
cal scenes,  although  he  occasionally  painted  portraits  and  still  lifes.  Before 
1631,  when  works  by  De  Poorter  were  first  recorded  in  Haarlem,  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence  of  where  and  with  whom  he  trained.  Nevertheless, 
his  early  pictures  from  the  1630s  bear  a likeness  to  Rembrandt’s  biblical 
compositions  dating  from  about  1629  to  1631,  particularly  in  their  scale, 
strong  lighting,  and  palette.  Scholars  cite  these  similarities  as  evidence 
that  De  Poorter  studied  with  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.)  in  either  Leiden 
or  Amsterdam,  where  Rembrandt  moved  in  1631.  In  addition,  De  Poorter 
painted  a copy  of  Rembrandt’s  Simeon  in  the  Temple  (1631,  The  Mauritshuis, 
The  Hague).1  Since  De  Poorter  was  in  Haarlem  by  1631,  it  seems  likely 
that  his  association  with  Rembrandt,  and  possibly  Gerrit  Dou  (1613-1675), 
occurred  in  Leiden.2 

De  Poorter’s  earliest  known  signed  and  dated  painting  comes  from 
1633.3  This  work  is  executed  entirely  in  Rembrandt’s  style.  In  1634  the 
artist  was  listed  as  a master  painter  in  the  Haarlem  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and 
a year  later  he  registered  his  first  pupil,  Pieter  Casteleijn.  Two  other  pupils, 
Pieter  Abrams  Poorter  and  Claes  Coenraets,  were  apprenticed  to  him  in 
1643.  De  Poorter  moved  to  Wijck  bij  Heusden  in  1645,  the  final  year  his 
name  appeared  on  the  Haarlem  guild  register.  The  artist  is  last  mentioned 
in  1648,  and  it  has  been  assumed  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 

Unlike  his  more  Rembrandtesque  paintings  from  the  1630s,  including 
the  Museum’s  The  Goldweigher,  De  Poorter’s  work  from  the  1640s  shows 
a more  personalized  painting  style.  This  change  may  have  been  prompted 
by  an  awareness  of  works  by  the  Haarlem  painter  Jacob  de  Wet  (active 
1640-1674). 4 In  these  examples  the  lighting  is  less  harsh,  the  modeling 
more  refined,  and  the  palette  less  tonal.  Nevertheless,  De  Poorter  contin- 
ued to  include  in  his  compositions  highly  reflective  gold  and  silver  still-life 
objects.  Found  in  many  of  his  allegories  and  vanitas  pictures  from  the 
1640s,  they  suggest  a continuation  of  his  earlier  ties  with  Leiden  painters.5 
In  addition,  the  Delft  painter  Leonard  (Leonaert)  Bramer  (1596-1674), 
whose  early  pictures  link  him  to  Rembrandt’s  circle,  may  have  influenced 
De  Poorter’s  increasingly  dramatic  representations  of  allegorical  subject 
matter.  Paintings  by  De  Poorter  have  occasionally  been  attributed  to  both 
Bramer  and  De  Wet.  ® 
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NOTES 

1.  De  Poorter’s  version  of  Rembrandt’s 
composition  is  housed  in  the 
Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden,  inv.  1391. 

2.  In  addition  to  Rembrandt,  Dou  seems  to 

have  also  influenced  De  Poorter  in  some 

of  his  subject  choices,  and  especially 
his  development  of  a more  refined 

( fijnschilder ) style. 


3.  Penelope  and  Her  Servants,  Musee 
Augustins,  Toulouse. 

4.  De  Wet  has  also  been  identified  as 
a fellow  student  of  De  Poorter  in 
Rembrandt’s  Leiden  studio  in  the 
late  1620s. 


5.  Leiden  was  known  for  vanitas  still-life 
pictures  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  see  Leiden  1976, 
pp.  79-84.  Also  see  Leiden  1970. 
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cat.  36  The  Goldweigher 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Faintly  monogrammed  on  floor  below  plate  at  lower 
right  center:  WDP 

PROVENANCE 

Collection  Howarth,  mid-nineteenth  century 
(as  Rembrandt).1  (With  E.  and  A.  Silberman, 

New  York,  by  1950);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hartford  1950,  cat.  54;  Wilmington  1951,  cat.  28; 
Raleigh  1956,  cat.  77;  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  51,  cat.  64,  illus.  (b-w);  Bauch 
1960,  p.  266  note  194;  Blankert  1975,  pp.  64, 65, 
illus.  (b-w);  Corpus  1982-1989,  vol.  1 (1982), 
p.  496,  fig.  8 (b-w);  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4,  p.  2414, 
cat.  1646,  p.  2459,  illus.  (b-w);  Aillaud.  Blankert, 
and  Montias  1986,  p.  116,  fig.  90  (b-w); 

Potterton  1986,  p.  113,  Senenko  2009,  p.  306. 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  uncradled  oak 
panel.  The  off-white  chalk  ground  was  followed  with  a 
warm  red  imprimatura.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals 
that  the  sitter  was  originally  depicted  in  a chair  that 
had  a visible  back  and  side.  The  composition  was 
changed  so  that  the  robe  covered  the  chair.  This 
is  visible  as  a pentimento  of  a contour  change  in 
the  robe.  Other  changes  include  an  embroidered 
tablecloth  and  additional  still-life  elements.  The 
surface  coatings  consist  of  natural  and  synthetic 
resin.  The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial 
treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


a diffusely  lit,  stark  interior  contains  a solitary  figure  seated  next  to 
a high  table  laden  with  precious  objects,  papers,  ledger  books,  coins,  and 
jewels.  A money  pouch  hangs  on  the  wall  behind  the  table,  and  scattered 
before  it  on  the  floor  are  gilt-silver  vessels  and  plates.  In  spite  of  this  display 
of  riches,  the  seated  figure  seems  isolated  and  nearly  lost  under  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  black  robes  and  oversize  turban  of  expensive  fabric.  Arthritic 
hands  hold  a balance  presumably  weighing  gold,  a task  requiring  the  aged 
figure’s  full  concentration.  A sleeping  dog  and  a discarded  cane  rest  on  the 
floor  to  the  left,  and  a large  map  hangs  on  the  back  wall.  The  architectural 
features  are  limited  to  the  floorboards,  plastered  walls,  and  an  angled  door- 
way to  an  upper  level  reached  via  a winding  wooden  staircase. 

This  staircase  is  one  of  the  many  features  in  The  Goldweigher  that  offer 
evidence  of  Willem  de  Poorter’s  close  connections  to  the  art  of  Rembrandt. 
It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that  the  winding  staircase  is  similar  to  one 
found  in  The  Tribute  Money,  a painting  now  attributed  to  an  artist  in  the 
Rembrandt  circle  dating  to  about  1631.2  Besides  this  motif,  various  stylistic 
elements  in  De  Poorter’s  pictures  recall  those  in  paintings  by  Rembrandt 
from  his  late  Leiden  period  between  about  1629  and  1631.  In  The  Goldweigher 
these  links  include  the  dispersed  lighting,  earthy  palette,  and  deceptively 
coarse  paint  application.3  In  addition,  the  flowing,  liquid  highlights  applied 
to  the  still-life  objects  are  consistent  with  the  example  set  by  Rembrandt  and 
are  found  in  the  works  of  a number  of  his  early  pupils  and  followers.4 

Another  element  providing  evidence  of  De  Poorter's  artistic  ties  with 
Leiden  and  the  Rembrandt  circle  is  the  expensively  attired  figure.  Adding 
a touch  of  the  exotic,  those  individuals  who  wear  “oriental”  turbans,  heavy 
velvet  robes,  and  fur  collars  had  become  popular  with  artists  and  collec- 
tors during  the  period.  These  garments  can  be  found  in  portraits,  character 
studies  (tronies),  and  on  figures  in  history  paintings.5  Painted,  drawn,  and 
etched  examples  by  Rembrandt  and  his  Leiden  colleague  Jan  Lievens  (q.v.) 
are  among  the  most  accomplished,  and  they  clearly  inspired  De  Poorter.6 

Unfortunately,  De  Poorter’s  artistic  abilities  were  limited.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  individual  he  depicted  in  The  Goldweigher  is  without  the 
immediacy  associated  with  comparable  figures  by  Rembrandt  and  his  best 
followers.  Instead,  the  figure  seems  dwarfed  by  the  surrounding  space. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  the  gender  of  the  individual.  The  literature 
devoted  to  the  painting  has  identified  this  goldweigher  as  both  an  old  man 
and  an  old  woman.  Although  virtually  all  of  De  Poorter’s  male  figures  in 
narrative  scenes  sport  facial  hair,  it  would  be  very  unusual  for  a woman  to 
wear  such  heavy  clothing,  and  especially  the  high  turban.7 

During  his  probable  apprenticeship  in  Leiden,  where  vanitas  imagery 
was  popular,  the  young  artist  would  have  found  an  educated  audience  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  type  of  subject  he  later  depicted  in  The  Goldweigher .8 
Motifs  of  the  balance,  expensive  goods,  and  the  map  hanging  on  the  back 
wall  are  among  the  objects  associated  with  the  theme.  By  including  these 
and  other  elements,  De  Poorter’s  composition  clearly  hints  at  questions 
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FIG.  36A  Willem  de  Poorter,  Death  and  the  Miser, 
ca.  1635,  oil  on  panel,  Museum  Borgogna,  Vercelli 


centered  on  worldliness,  mortality,  and  the  afterlife.  The  balance,  in 
particular,  was  among  the  most  symbolically  charged  objects  found  in  this 
type  of  scene.  It  can  be  argued  that  its  inclusion  alluded  to  the  weighing  of 
souls,9  although  it  is  here  used  for  the  practical  weighing  of  gold.  Contem- 
poraneous viewers,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  conditioned  to  weigh  the 
hoarding  of  worldly  goods  against  their  spiritual  needs  in  advance  of  their 
afterlife  following  the  Last  Judgment. 

De  Poorter  made  such  a message  painfully  clear  in  another  of  his 
paintings  (fig.  3 6a)  . Here,  a skeleton  representing  Death  has  interrupted  a 
similarly  dressed  miser  from  reveling  in  accumulated  riches.  Gold  coins  fall 
from  the  figure’s  lap,  and  many  valuable  objects  are  seen  on  the  table  and 
floor.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  however,  these  riches  will  not  help  in  prepar- 
ing the  miser  for  the  afterlife. 

Although  De  Poorter’s  oeuvre  is  relatively  small,  The  Goldweigher  can 
be  roughly  dated  through  comparisons  with  a few  of  his  dated  pictures.10 
The  chief  index  of  the  artist’s  stylistic  development  is  his  distribution  of 
light  and  his  increasingly  refined  brushwork.  Pictures  from  the  mid-i630s, 
for  example,  display  a very  strong  and  directed  light.  Later  in  the  decade 
De  Poorter  brought  a more  diffuse  illumination  to  his  spacious  interiors, 
much  like  the  lighting  found  in  the  Raleigh  painting.  As  he  moved  through 
the  1640s,  De  Poorter  softened  his  light  and  adopted  a more  colorful  palette 
and  refined  technique.  Since  these  characteristics  of  a later  time  are  absent 
in  The  Goldweigher,  a probable  date  of  execution  between  about  1635  and 
1640  is  suggested.11  4> 


NOTES 

1.  A label  (in  Dutch)  affixed  to  the  back  of 
the  panel  and  ascribed  to  Gustav  Waagen 
(1796-1868)  attributed  the  painting  to 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn  and  places  it  in 

the  Howarth  collection. 

2.  The  Rembrandt  Research  Project 
assigned  the  work,  long  given  to 
Rembrandt,  to  a painter  in  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  the  master;  Corpus 
1982-1989,  vol.  1 (1982),  p.  496.  The 
authors  note  that  “it  might  perhaps  be 
useful  to  comment  that  various  traits  of 
no.  C7  show  some  resemblance  to  the 
most  Rembrandtesque  works  we  know 
of  by  Willem  de  Poorter.” 

3.  Only  the  red-orange  hue  of  the  fabric 
at  the  lower  right  and  the  blue-green 
of  the  table  carpet  interfere  with  the 
browns  and  blacks  of  the  overall 
palette.  Originally,  an  oriental-patterned 
table  carpet  partially  covered  the  one 
now  seen.  It  appears  in  the  infrared 
photograph  of  the  painting,  and  before 
it  was  overpainted,  this  carpet  would 
likely  have  added  an  additional  color 
note  to  the  composition. 


4.  Among  the  other  early  Rembrandt  pupils 
and  followers  who  may  have  directly 
influenced  De  Poorter  are  Gerrit  Dou 
(1613-1675)  and  Isaac  de  Jouderville 
(1613-after  1645).  The  latter’s  Man  in 

an  Oriental  Costume  (private  collection), 
for  example,  shares  a number  of  features 
with  the  Museum’s  panel. 

5.  For  a discussion  of  tronies,  see 
L.  de  Vries  1989. 

6.  See  Kassel  and  Amsterdam  2001  for  an 
overview  of  this  material. 

7.  It  is  unlikely  that  inconvertible  proof 
regarding  gender  will  surface,  as 
goldweighers  are  not  gender-specific. 

In  the  oeuvre  of  Leonard  Bramer 
(1596-1674),  another  painter  linked  to 
Rembrandt  (and  De  Poorter),  there  are 
six  recorded  versions  of  goldweighers, 
four  identified  as  male,  two  as  female. 

8.  Leiden,  an  important  university  town, 
contained  a more  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  clientele  than  most 
Dutch  cities. 


9.  Perhaps  the  best-known  example 
connecting  a balance  and  the  Last 
Judgment  appears  in  Johannes 
Vermeer’s  Woman  Holding  a Balance 
(National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C.).  In  it,  a painting  of  the  Last 
Judgment  hangs  on  the  wall  behind 
the  woman. 

10.  De  Poorter’s  works  are  catalogued  and 
illustrated  by  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  4, 
pp.  2385-2468. 

11.  By  contrast,  Sumowski  (ibid.,  cat.  1646) 
dated  the  work  to  the  mid- 1640s. 
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Rembrandt  van  Rijn  is  the  best-known  and  most  influential  artist  of  the 
Dutch  Golden  Age.  His  genius  as  a painter,  printmaker,  and  draftsman 
is  well  documented,  as  are  events  in  his  life.1  Born  in  Leiden  the  son  of 
a miller,  he  began  his  artistic  training  in  his  hometown,  following  it  by  a 
brief  stay  in  Amsterdam  working  with  Pieter  Lastman  (1583-1633)  and  others. 
He  became  an  independent  master  in  Leiden  in  the  mid-i620S,  working 
alongside  Jan  Lievens  (q.v.).  By  the  time  he  relocated  to  Amsterdam  in 
1631,  his  reputation  as  an  artist  and  teacher  was  already  established. 

Rembrandt  flourished  in  Amsterdam.  Success  in  his  personal  and 
professional  lives  catapulted  him  to  the  position  of  the  city’s  most  impor- 
tant portrait  and  history  painter  during  the  1630s  and  1640s.  During  these 
years  he  married  Saskia  van  Uylenburgh  (1612-1642),  bought  a large  house 
(today  the  Rembrandthuis  Museum) , and  oversaw  a large  workshop  with 
many  students.  Rembrandt’s  good  fortune  eventually  abandoned  him,  and 
as  his  career  progressed  his  financial  circumstances  deteriorated.  Declar- 
ing a form  of  bankruptcy  in  1656,  he  died  on  4 October  1669.  Rembrandt 
was  buried  in  Amsterdam’s  Westerkerk  next  to  his  son  Titus  (1641-1668) 
and  his  common-law  second  wife,  Hendrijke  Stoffels  (1626-1663). 

During  his  long  career,  Rembrandt  produced  an  enormous  number 
of  paintings,  drawings,  and  prints.  Oeuvre  catalogues  of  his  works  have 
proved  to  be  controversial,  however,  as  each  succeeding  generation  of 
connoisseurs  sought  to  establish  new  parameters  regarding  his  output. 
This  phenomenon  is  best  seen  in  the  most  recent  attempt  by  the 
Rembrandt  Research  Project  (RRP)  to  pare  down  his  catalogue  of  paint- 
ings from  a high  of  more  than  seven  hundred  works  to  less  than  half  that 
number.2  Much  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  production  of  painters  active 
in  his  studio  or  working  in  his  style.  Attempts  to  identify  and  sort  out 
individual  hands  have  been  met  with  limited  success  and  remain  an 
open  question.  Unfortunately,  all  of  the  so-called  Rembrandts  acquired 
by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  have  suffered  this  fate,  including 
Young  Man  with  a Sword  (cat.  37). 


NOTES 

1 . Only  a very  brief  overview  of 

Rembrandt’s  life  has  been  included 
here.  See  the  Select  Bibliography  for 
more  complete  information  on  his 
life  and  art,  including  his  stylistic 
development. 


2.  A great  deal  of  controversy  was  raised 
in  the  three  volumes  published  by  the 
original  members  of  the  RRP;  see 
Corpus  1982-1989.  Covering  Rem- 
brandt’s paintings  through  the  year 
1642,  they  were  accused  of  taking  a 
very  narrow  approach  with  regard  to 
autograph  pictures.  A fourth  volume 
authored  by  Ernst  van  de  Wetering 
( Corpus  2005)  has  changed  this  direction. 
In  addition,  the  volume  is  organized  by 
subject  matter  (here  the  self-portraits) 
rather  than  date. 
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cat.  37  Young  Man  with  a Sword 

CIRCLE  OF  REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN 


in  1933,  more  than  two  decades  before  he  became  the  Museum’s  first 
director,  the  Dutch  painting  expert  William  Valentiner  enthusiastically 
endorsed  Rembrandt’s  authorship  of  Young  Man  with  a Sword.  He  wrote 
that  the  picture  represented 


INSCRIPTIONS 

In  upper  left  corner:  Rembrandt /1633] 

PROVENANCE 

Major  A.  Hicks  Beach,  by  1912;  by  inheritance  to 
W.  G.  Hicks  Beach;  (sale,  Christies,  London,  3 June 
1932,  lot  62  [as  Rembrandt],  bought  in?  for  £2,100); 
to  Wells.  (With  Katz,  Dieren,  sold  ca.  1933);  Mrs. 
Hartoghs  (or  Hartogs),  Arnhem.  (Sale,  [Hartoghs?], 
Van  Marie  and  Bignell.  The  Hague.  1 July  1941,  lot 
20  [as  Rembrandt],  for  fl.  135.000)2  Dr.  Hans  W.  C. 
Tietje,  Amsterdam.  Stichting  Nederlands  Kunstbezit 
(SNK),  by  1945;  restituted  to  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartoghs, 
Arnhem;  (consigned  1955  through  Benjamin  Katz, 
Dieren,  inv.  K2184);  (with  Schaeffer  Galleries,  New 
York);  acquired  by  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  New 
York,  February  1957;  gift  from  the  Kress  Foundation 
to  the  Museum  in  1960  (as  Rembrandt). 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1912,  cat.  81  (as  Rembrandt);  Raleigh  1956, 
cat.  7;  Indianapolis  and  San  Diego  1958,  cat.  8; 

New  York  1961,  cat.  20;  Washington  1961,  cat.  77; 
Montreal  1969,  cat.  7;  Denver  1971;  Richmond  1975; 
Raleigh  1986;  Kress  1994,  cat.  25. 
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an  excellent  original  work  by  Rembrandt  genuinely  signed  and 
dated  1635.  It  is  masterly  in  its  broad  execution,  especially  in  the 
beautiful  costume.  It  is  striking  in  its  refined  color  combination 
of  the  brownish  coat  with  the  glowing  golden  border,  of  the  grey 
and  blue  undergown  with  the  gold  chain,  the  dark  blue  cap  with 
the  elegant  feather.  It  is  full  of  exuberant  life  in  its  fresh  color  of 
the  face  and  the  full  curly  hair,  so  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the 
master  during  the  first  years  of  his  marriage.  The  painting  is  ex- 
cellently preserved.3 

Unfortunately,  the  painting  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  by  Rembrandt. 
More  than  half  a century  after  Valentiner’s  description,  the  authors  of  the 
Rembrandt  Research  Project,  in  their  controversial  reevaluation  of  the  mas- 
ter’s works,  mentioned  the  painting  only  in  passing.  They  concluded  it  “can 
most  probably  not  be  seen  as  coming  [out]  of  Rembrandt’s  circle.”4  These 
divergent  opinions  have  thus  set  the  parameters  for  nearly  all  the  discus- 
sions devoted  to  this  imposing  picture  in  the  decades  since.  Currently,  there 
is  no  firm  consensus  on  the  identity  of  the  painter  responsible  for  Young 
Man  with  a Sword.  Scholars  can  only  agree  that  the  painting  is  not  by 
Rembrandt.  Here,  the  work  is  assigned  to  an  unidentified  painter  active  in 
Rembrandt’s  circle. 

A superficial  inspection  of  the  painting  does  suggest  Rembrandt,  as  its 
palette,  lighting,  brushwork,  and  subject  matter  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  master.  Isolated  by  a strong  light  that  highlights  his  shoulders  and  face, 
a young  man  stands  in  a three-quarter-length  pose.  Sporting  long,  curly 
locks  that  fall  to  his  shoulders,  he  turns  his  head  slightly  to  face  the  viewer. 
At  the  same  time,  he  steadies  his  gloved  right  hand  on  the  handle  of  a broad- 
bladed  sword.  His  fanciful  outfit  includes  a dark  beret  with  two  large  brown 
feathers  and  a heavy  brown  cape  made  of  brushed  velvet.  This  cape  dis- 
plays an  elaborately  embroidered  border,  suggesting  the  use  of  gold  thread. 
Under  the  cape  the  sitter  appears  to  hold  his  left  arm  akimbo.  The  cape 
remains  open  at  the  center  to  expose  a white  chemise  and  various  articles 
of  clothing  and  jewelry,  including  a gold  chain,  a silver  clasp  that  likely  held 
the  cape  in  place,  and  a sash. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  image  represents  a commissioned  portrait 
or  served  as  a tronie  (a  portraitlike  character  study).  Certainly  the  fanciful 
costume  and  sword  can  be  found  to  an  equal  degree  in  both  types  of  repre- 
sentations, especially  within  works  by  Rembrandt  and  artists  in  his  circle. 
Even  when  a sitter  can  be  identified,  it  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  image  served  as  a tronie.  For  example,  in  Rembrandt’s  Self-Portrait 
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Young  Man  with  a Sword 

ca.  1633-1645 

Oil  on  canvas,  46  V2  x 38  in. 

(118  x 96.5  cm) 

Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  60.17.68 
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FIG.  37A  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, 

Self-Portrait  with  Plumed  Cap  and  Covered  Saber, 
1634,  etching 


FIG.  37B  Ferdinand  8o\,  Self-Portrait,  ca.  1635- 
1 645,  oil  on  canvas,  The  Dayton  Art  Institute,  Gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  F.  MacDonald,  1962.18 


FIG.  37C  Ferdinand  Bol, Self-Portrait, 
ca.  1 647,  oil  on  canvas,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Springfield,  MA,  The  James  Philip  Gray  Collection 


with  Plumed  Cap  and  Covered  Saber  (fig.  37A),  an  etching  of  1634  that 
offers  strong  compositional  parallels  with  the  Raleigh  painting  but  in  reverse, 
one  finds  the  artist  minimizing  its  portrait  potential  while  emphasizing  the 
exoticism  of  the  type.  By  contrast,  Self-Portrait  (fig.  37B)  by  Ferdinand  Bol 
(1616-1680)  shows  a portrait  likeness  while  incorporating  comparable  mo- 
tifs in  the  form  of  the  cape,  gold  chain,  and  dark  beret. 

A comparison  with  another  painting  by  Bol  (fig.  37c)  further  illustrates 
the  fine  line  separating  categories  of  paintings.  Is  it  another  artist’s  self- 
portrait,  a tronie,  or  both?  More  central  to  the  present  discussion,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Dayton  picture  and  Young  Man  with  a Sword  were  both 
attributed  to  Bol.  Once  identified  as  a self-portrait,  the  painting  in  Dayton  is 
now  thought  to  be  a more  generalized  depiction.5  Clearly  the  two  examples 
share  many  features.  Because  of  these  similarities  and  certain  stylistic  over- 
laps, some  early  scholars  had  cited  the  Dayton  picture  as  evidence  Young 
Man  with  a Sword  must  also  have  been  painted  by  Ferdinand  Bol.6 

Others,  most  notably  Werner  Sumowski  and  before  him  J.  G.  van  Gelder 
in  1946,  assigned  Young  Man  with  a Sword  to  another  painter  who  had  been 
active  in  Rembrandt’s  workshop,  Govert  Flinck  (q.v.).7  Support  for  Flinck’s 
authorship,  like  that  of  Rembrandt  and  Bol,  has  waned  as  the  years  passed. 
Still,  as  late  as  1994,  when  it  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  paintings  given 
to  museums  around  the  country  by  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  the 
painting  carried  the  designation  “attributed  to  Govert  Flinck.”8 

Raleigh’s  Young  Man  with  a Sword  fails  to  make  a compelling  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  known  painters  working  within  Rembrandt’s  sphere 
during  the  1630s  and  early  1640s.  Technical  examination  shows  few  design 
changes  or  overpaint  that  might  reveal  clues  regarding  authorship,  and  it  is 
lacking  signature  details  or  motifs  that  might  lead  to  a name.  Still,  consid- 
ering its  overall  quality  and  Rembrandtesque  character,  one  cannot  easily 
dismiss  the  painting  from  the  circle  of  Rembrandt,  as  the  Rembrandt  Re- 
search Project  did. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  first  impressions  can  be  misleading. 
Unlike  autograph  paintings  by  Rembrandt  and  even  those  examples  by  his 
closest  followers,  Young  Man  with  a Sword  seems  to  have  been  only  superfi- 
cially influenced  by  the  master’s  style.  Specifically,  the  shadow  on  the  sword 
and  glove  is  inconsistent  with  the  light  on  the  cuff;  the  brushwork  on  the 
face  does  little  to  define  the  bone  structure  under  the  flesh;  the  incised  curls 
made  by  the  butt  end  of  the  brush  have  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  the  fall 
of  the  hair;  and  in  spite  of  the  akimbo  pose,  the  bulkiness  of  the  cape  tends 
to  overwhelm  the  figure.  Still,  the  picture’s  approximation  of  Rembrand- 
tesque stylistic  traits,  its  subject  matter,  and  the  information  gleaned  from 
its  technical  examination  fully  support  a seventeenth-century  origin  for  the 
painting. 

Nevertheless,  the  dating  of  the  work  presents  problems.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible the  1633  date  found  below  the  Rembrandt  signature  in  the  upper  right 
corner  of  the  canvas  (fig.  37D)  is  correct,  a later  date  seems  preferable.  One 
cannot  blindly  accept  the  1633  date  (or  1635,  as  some  have  suggested)  for  the 
same  reasons  the  Rembrandt  signature  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine.9  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  genesis  of  Young  Man  with  a Sword  grew  out  of 
the  popularity  for  Rembrandtesque  pictures  that  first  arose  in  Amsterdam 
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during  the  early  1630s  and  spread  elsewhere  in  the  years  to  follow.  During 
this  time  the  artistic  ambitions  of  Rembrandt  clearly  intermingled  with  the 
financial  desires  of  his  dealer  Hendrick  Uylenburgh,  in  whose  studio  the 
painter  worked  during  the  first  half  of  the  1630s.10  Even  after  Rembrandt 
left  the  employ  of  Uylenburgh  about  1635,  the  interest  in  such  paintings 
remained.  Consequently,  pupils  and  assistants  of  Rembrandt  continued  to 
produce  works  in  the  master’s  style. 

This  trend  continued  well  into  the  1640s.  Today,  many  of  these  workshop 
and  circle  of  Rembrandt  pictures  lie  at  the  heart  of  persistent  Rembrandt 
attribution  questions.  Considering  the  vast  pool  of  paintings  that  fell  into  this 
category  and  the  fact  that  Young  Man  with  a Sword  has  yet  to  be  convincingly 
attributed,  one  can  speculate  the  painting  likely  came  from  the  period  when 
these  types  of  images  remained  popular,  between  about  1633  and  1645. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  Rembrandt  scholars,  there  contin- 
ues to  be  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  date  and  the  artist  responsible 
for  Young  Man  with  a Sword.  The  author  of  a Kress  collection  catalogue  in 
1977,  writing  after  the  Museum  received  the  canvas  from  the  foundation  in 
i960,  identified  it  as  simply  Circle  of  Rembrandt."  The  merit  of  this  desig- 
nation, particularly  since  there  have  been  so  many  false  starts  in  assigning 
the  picture  to  various  masters,  still  seems  prudent.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  unidentified  painter  responsible  for  the  painting  was  removed 
from  Rembrandt  and  his  workshop.  More  information  about  painters  on 
the  fringes  of  Rembrandt’s  circle  needs  to  be  discovered  before  a specific 
attribution  can  become  a reality.  ^ 


NOTES 

1.  Some  have  speculated  that  the  1633  date 
is  actually  1635.  In  addition,  when  the 
picture  appeared  at  auction  in  1932 
(see  Provenance),  it  was  listed  with  a 
1636  date. 

2.  The  painting  appears  to  have  been  in 
a forced  sale  by  the  Germans  during 
World  War  II,  hence  its  restitution  to 
Mrs.  Hartoghs  via  the  Dutch  government 
collection  after  the  war.  It  is  unclear  what 
role  Dr.  Hans  W.  C.  Tietje  played  in  this 
episode.  He  was  a German  industrialist 
with  close  ties  to  some  of  the  leading 
Nazis,  including  Hermann  Goering. 

I would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Amy  Walsh 
for  investigating  the  provenance  of 
the  painting.  Her  results  are  on  file 
at  the  Museum. 

3.  Taken  from  a certificate  of  authenticity 
signed  by  William  Valentiner  and  dated 
27  November  1933  (translation  on  file  in 
the  curatorial  record  at  the  Museum). 

4.  Corpus  1982-1989,  vol.  3 (1989),  p.  595. 


5.  For  example,  Blankert  1982,  pp.  122-123, 
cat.  72,  titled  the  painting  in  Dayton 
Young  Man  with  Sword. 

6.  Von  Moltke  1965,  p.  248,  cat.  180;  and 
Judson  1969,  p.  703. 

7.  Sumowski  1983,  vol.  5,  pp.  3098,  3210, 
cat.  2079. 

8.  Steel  in  Kress  1994,  p.  168,  cat.  25. 

9.  See  note  1 above.  There  is  a remote 
possibility  that  the  signature  and  date  on 
the  painting  are  genuine,  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  guild  rules  allowed  masters  to 
sign  workshop  pieces. 

10.  This  topic  was  explored  by  Lammertse 
and  Van  der  Veen  in  London  and 
Amsterdam  2006. 

11.  Eisler  1977,  p.  172. 


FIG.  37D  Detail  of  cat.  37,  showing 
signature  and  date 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
wax-lined  to  linen.  Cross-sectional  analysis  shows  two 
off-white  ground  layers.  Microscopic  examination 
reveals  some  traces  of  a gray  dead-coloring  stage 
that  can  be  detected  in  parts  of  the  figure.  The 
end  of  the  brush  was  used  to  scratch  into  the  paint 
and  delineate  strands  of  hair.  A few  minor  changes 
include  the  contour  of  the  hair  on  both  sides  and  a 
change  in  the  hat  and  feather.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
evidence  to  either  prove  or  disprove  the  authenticity 
of  the  signature.  No  separating  layer  of  varnish  can 
be  seen  below  the  paint  of  the  signature.  The  area 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  cleaned  or  restored 
more  or  less  than  any  other  area  of  the  painting,  and 
the  varnish  layers  are  consistent  overall.  The  granular 
paint  quality  is  similar  to  the  paint  used  in  the  rest  of 
the  composition.  The  surface  coating  consists  of  both 
natural  and  synthetic  resins.  Since  it  was  accessioned, 
the  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment. 
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PIETER  CORNELISZ.  VAN  RUCK 

1567/68-in  or  after  1635 


Karel  van  Mander  tells  us  Van  Rijck  was  born  in  Delft  in  the  later  1560s.1 
His  father  was  a brewer  who  seems  to  have  discouraged  his  son’s  desire 
to  become  an  artist.  Apparently  Van  Rijck  first  apprenticed  with  the  Delft 
portrait  specialist  Jacob  I.  Willemsz.  Delff  (ca.  1550-1601),  but  after  just  two 
months  he  was  reportedly  “taken  away  from  art  and  for  three  years  was 
put  to  other  trades.”2  Not  to  be  deterred,  about  1587  Van  Rijck  continued 
his  training  with  another  master,  Hubrecht  Jacobsz.  (1562/63-1631). 3 After 
learning  the  art  of  painting  and  coloring  for  six  months,  Van  Rijck  accom- 
panied his  teacher  to  Italy. 

Pieter  van  Rijck  spent  much  of  his  career  outside  Holland.  His  first  trip 
lasted  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  worked  with  “many  different 
masters  and  also  for  many  princes,  lords,  prelates,  monks,  nuns  and  all 
sorts  of  people,  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  with  oil-paint  as  well  as  in  fresco.”4 
Evidence  suggests  he  spent  many  of  these  years  in  Venice  and  Rome.  In 
addition,  a trip  to  Prague  can  be  posited  from  an  inscription  on  one  of  his 
drawings.  By  1604,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Van  Rijck  was  back  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  was  recorded  as  living  in  Haarlem.  His  stay  north  of  the  Alps 
was  short-lived,  however,  for  at  some  point  after  September  1605  he  was 
back  in  Italy.  No  documents  mention  the  artist  for  the  next  twenty-seven 
years.  Only  in  1632  is  his  name  connected  with  an  inheritance  hearing  in 
Haarlem.  In  another  Haarlem  document  dated  17  February  1635,  the  artist 
is  described  as  “being  in  Italy.”5  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  it  has 
been  assumed  he  died  sometime  after  February  1635  in  Italy. 

The  art  of  Pieter  van  Rijck  remains  largely  undefined,  as  there  are  only 
a handful  of  firm  attributions  and  even  fewer  dated  paintings.  Known  for 
his  market  and  kitchen  scenes,  he  also,  according  to  Van  Mander,  painted 
portraits.  While  the  influence  of  Pieter  Aertsen  (1507/8-1575)  and  Joachim 
Beuckelaer  (ca.  1533-ca.  1574)  can  be  seen  in  Van  Rijck’s  compositions, 
no  less  important  for  him  were  examples  by  Italian  masters,  particularly 
Jacopo  Bassano  (ca.  1517/18-1592).  Consequently,  some  of  his  paintings 
display  an  unusual  mix  of  Dutch  and  Italian  elements.  By  contrast,  a 
signed  and  dated  painting  from  1621  shows  little  evidence  of  Italian 
influence,  prompting  scholars  to  theorize  that  Van  Rijck  spent  time 
in  Holland  in  the  period  leading  up  to  its  execution.6  <S$ 
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NOTES 

1.  Van  Mander  1604/1618,  folio  298V. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Hubrecht  Jacobsz.  eventually  adopted 
the  last  name  Grimani,  the  family  name 
of  his  employer  in  Venice.  There  is 
some  confusion  regarding  the  amount 
of  time  that  passed  between  Van  Rijck’s 
apprenticeships  with  Delff  and  Jacobsz. 
He  may  have  apprenticed  with  Delff  as 
early  as  1 582,  the  date  when  this  master 
became  a burgher  of  Delff.  Meijer 


1999,  p.  137,  states  that  Van  Rijck’s 
first  apprenticeship  began  immediately 
before  the  one  with  Jacobsz.  If  this 
chronology  is  correct,  then  Van  Mander’s 
statement  that  Van  Rijck  was  working 
in  other  trades  for  three  years  following 
his  brief  apprenticeship  with  Jacobsz. 
is  unlikely. 

4.  Van  Mander  1604/1618,  folio  298V. 

5.  In  the  two  court  proceedings,  his  nephew 
the  painter  Floris  van  Dijck  acted  on  his 


behalf  in  lawsuits  brought  against  his 
brother.  The  authorization  for  Van  Dijck 
to  do  so  dates  to  1605.  In  the  second  of 
these  actions,  it  is  noted  that  Van  Rijck 
was  living  in  Italy  (originally  the  record 
stated  “Naples,”  but  it  was  crossed  out 
and  replaced  with  “Italy”). 

6.  Kitchen  Scene,  1621,  oil  on  canvas,  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem,  inv.  252;  Meijer 
1999,  p.  149  note  4.  Also  see  Haarlem 
2006a,  p.  585-586. 
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Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  cat.  38 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  PIETER  CORNELISZ.  VAN  RUCK 


the  museum  is  fortunate  to  have  in  its  collection  Still  Life  with  Two 
Figures,  which  complements  Pieter  Aertsen’s  Meat  Stall  with  the  Holy 
Family  Giving  Alms  (fig.  38A),  arguably  the  most  important  painting  of  its 
type.  Together,  the  two  works  can  be  viewed  as  the  starting  point  and  one 
of  the  concluding  chapters  in  the  tradition  of  northern  market  and  kitchen 
still-life  scenes.  Unlike  the  Aertsen,  however,  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  suf- 
fers from  condition  problems.  In  addition,  its  current  attribution  to  Pieter 
Cornelisz.  van  Rijck  remains  an  open  question. 

Much  had  changed  in  art  and  culture  between  1551,  the  date  on  Aertsen’s 
painting,  and  1622,  when  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  was  completed.  These 
changes  prompt  a number  of  questions.  What  message,  if  any,  did  the  “Van 
Rijck”  convey  to  the  contemporaneous  viewer?  Did  the  market  and  larder 
scenes  painted  by  Frans  Snyders  (q.v.)  influence  the  composition,  breaking 
the  dominance  long  held  by  Aertsen  and  his  nephew  Joachim  Beuckelaer 
(ca.  1533-ca.  1574)?  Should  the  attribution  to  Cornelis  van  Rijck  for  Still  Life 
with  Two  Figures  be  maintained,  and,  if  so,  was  the  painting  executed  in 
Holland  or  in  Italy,  where  he  is  known  to  have  spent  most  of  his  career?  Since 
so  little  is  known  about  this  artist  and  his  oeuvre,  answers  remain  elusive. 

Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  describes  a cornucopia  of  regional  produce  and 
live  poultry  at  a market  stand.  A buxom  young  woman  standing  among 
richly  laden  tables  oversees  the  display.  Her  long  apron  and  rolled-up  sleeves 
suggest  someone  accustomed  to  hard  work.3  She  is  joined  by  a bearded  old 
farmer  who  arrives  from  the  left  carrying  on  his  back  a basket  filled  with 
pumpkins  and  squash  and  responds  to  him  with  a somewhat  alarmed  ex- 
pression. The  two  figures  are  nearly  dwarfed  by  the  foodstuffs  filling  the 
space  around  them.  This  culinary  abundance  was  discussed  in  a recent  cata- 
logue entry  on  the  painting. 

The  table  top  in  front  of  the  woman  is  piled  with  produce — chic- 
ory, fava  beans,  white  carrots,  salisfy,  green  beans,  artichokes, 
and  knobby  Jerusalem  artichokes.  A wicker  basket  brims  with 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  and  melons.  A turkey  stands  between  the 
woman  and  the  large  cabbages  behind  her.  A rooster  and  hen  can 
be  glimpsed  between  the  couple.  Behind  the  market  vendor  are 
baskets  of  lettuces,  Kirby  cucumbers,  and  some  currants,  and  a 
wicker  cage  containing  live  pigeons.  In  front  of  the  birds,  another 
wooden  counter  is  crowded  with  onions,  white  turnips,  parsnips, 
orange  carrots,  a large  green  squash,  a pumpkin,  and  red  and 
white  cabbages.4 


INSCRIPTIONS 

On  the  table  edge  at  far  right:  P V Rijck  fecit  A 0 1622 
(strengthened) 

PROVENANCE 

Collection  Will  Engeler  (d.  1945),  Berlin- 
Charlottenburg,  until  1945;1  Edmond  Wlazlo,  Berlin: 
(with  Kunsthandels  A.G.,  Lucerne);  (with  Julius 
Bohler,  Munich,  in  1958);  Museum  purchase  in  1962. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Possibly  Warsaw  1939,  cat.  Ill;2  New  Orleans  1962, 
cat.  52;  Albany  2002,  cat.  44. 

REFERENCES 

GBA 1962,  p,  5;  GBA 1963,  p.  26.  fig.  110  (b-w); 
Sutton  1986,  p.  251;  Van  der  Willigen  and  Meijer 
2003.  p.168. 

VERSIONS 

Copy  (as  follower  of  Joachim  Beuckelaer),  oil  on 
canvas,  53 1/8 x 58 1/4  in.  (135  * 148  cm),  Staatliche 
Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden,  inv.  1610, 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  original  canvas  is  constructed  from  two  pieces 
of  linen  seamed  horizontally  and  is  glue-lined  to  linen. 
The  tacking  edges  were  flattened  at  some  point 
and  the  painted  image  was  extended.  There  is 
little  of  note  in  either  infrared  reflectography  or 
x-radiography.  The  artist  prepared  the  canvas  with  an 
application  of  oil-based  white  ground.  On  top  of  the 
ground  layer  the  artist  blocked  in  the  composition 
with  thin  brown  washes  and  defined  the  contours  in 
a heavier  line.  Pentimenti  indicate  minor  adjustments 
to  contours  and  the  placement  of  objects.  There  are 
several  layers  of  natural  resin  varnish,  and  traces  of 
an  older  varnish,  dark  and  discolored,  are  found  in  the 
low  recesses  of  textured  impasto  areas.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it  was 
accessioned. 


These  life-size  motifs  are  enhanced  by  the  way  the  paint  was  applied.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  are  the  melons,  where  the  impasto  closely  imitates  the 
actual  texture  of  the  fruits. 

The  tables  of  foods  seem  angled  at  a slight  tilt  as  one  looks  down  on 
them.  This  skewed  perspective,  combined  with  the  crowding  of  the  motifs 
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Still  Life  with  Two  Figures 

1622 

Oil  on  canvas 

49  s/8  x 58  x/\  in.  (126.1  x 148  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  62.1.6 


into  the  extreme  foreground,  recalls  the  archaizing  manner  seen  in  exam- 
ples from  the  Aertsen-Beuckelaer  tradition.5  But  unlike  compositions  deve- 
loped by  these  sixteenth-century  artists,  here  the  scene  does  not  extend  into 
the  background.  The  comparison  with  Aertsen’s  Meat  Stall  with  Holy  Fam- 
ily Giving  Alms  (fig.  38A),  in  which  the  Holy  Family  is  seen  distributing 
bread  in  the  far  left  distance,  underscores  the  difference  in  approach.  Their 
inclusion  is  one  of  the  raisons  d’etre  of  the  painting,  as  food  for  the  soul  is 
countered  with  the  food  for  the  body  in  the  foreground.6  This  kind  of  com- 
positional solution,  in  which  the  most  important  element  appears  in  the 
background,  is  a form  of  mannerist  inversion.  In  using  it,  Aertsen  was  able 
to  focus  on  the  foreground  still-life  motifs. 

Subject  inversion  persisted  as  a compositional  option  until  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Then,  and  in  tandem  with  the  secularization  of  still- 
life  imagery,  larder  and  market  scenes  became  an  independent  genre.  As 
time  passed,  many  of  the  earlier  religious  references  were  expunged  from 
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such  imagery.  Examples  by  Frans  Snyders  (q.v.)  in  Antwerp  mark  this  new 
direction,  as  larger  and  more  lavish  displays  of  fruits,  vegetables,  game,  and 
fish  were  depicted  in  their  own  right  (see  cat.  69).  Thus,  the  Museum’s  Still 
Life  with  Two  Figures  stands  at  the  junction  of  these  two  traditions. 

Changes  in  compositional  devices  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
changes  in  interpretation.  Instead  of  religious  narrative  carrying  the  mes- 
sage in  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures,  the  foodstuffs  and  the  two  figures  provide 
possible  meanings.  Still,  at  least  one  early  cataloguer  of  Still  Life  with  Two 
Figures  offered  a religious  explanation.  Because  “a  young  girl  of  peasant 
stock  [is]  shown  together  with  an  older  bearded  man,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
artist  had  in  mind  a reference  to  the  Mary  and  Joseph  theme  of  the  Bible.”7 

Although  the  writer  was  justified  in  looking  for  meaning  in  the  figures, 
their  presence  likely  centered  on  secular  concerns.  Older  men  and  younger 
women  were  commonly  linked  to  the  traditional  theme  of  unequal  lovers. 
The  old  farmer,  individualized  by  his  ruddy  complexion,  beard,  and  dandi- 
fied fur  hat  adorned  with  hops  and  berries,  finds  his  opposite  in  the  rosy- 
cheeked  young  woman.  It  is  unclear  whether  he  has  made  an  inappropriate 
advance,  but  her  slightly  open  mouth  and  wary  look  cannot  be  ignored. 
Still,  overt  signs  relating  to  traditional  displays  of  unequal  lovers  are  largely 
missing.  They  would  include  inappropriate  touching,  open  birdcages  as  a 
metaphor  for  sex  (the  two  birds  at  upper  right  are  in  a closed  cage),  and 
provocatively  placed  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables.  Consequently,  viewers  are 
forced  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions  regarding  the  relation  between 
these  figures. 

Meaning  might  also  reside  in  other  motifs  within  the  composition. 
This  type  of  image  was  ripe,  if  one  is  allowed  the  word,  with  other  possible 
interpretations.  Series  of  related  paintings  often  surveyed  different  types  of 
markets — fish,  fowl,  fruits,  and  vegetables — and  as  such  they  reflected 
God’s  bounty.  Depending  on  the  types  of  foods  shown,  associations  could 
also  be  made  with  the  four  seasons  and  the  four  elements.8 

Closely  related  to  such  meanings  are  more  broadly  based  cultural  asso- 
ciations, among  them  the  concept  of  “the  unbought  meal.”  Emerging  from 
literary  traditions,  this  message  would  have  resonated  among  cultivated 
collectors.  Based  on  a classical  tradition,  “the  unbought  meal"  was  updated 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  linked  to  the  abundance  generated  dur- 
ing the  truce  between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  between  1609  and  1621.  As 
Susan  Koslow  writes  in  her  monograph  on  Snyders, 


FIG.  38A  Pieter  Aertsen,  Meat  Stall  with  Holy 
Family  Giving  Alms,  1551,  oil  on  oak  panel,  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh 


The  emergence  of  the  larder  type  coincides  with  a major  politi- 
cal event,  the  signing  of  the  Twelve  Years  Truce  (1609-1621).  As 
a consequence  of  the  treaty,  Netherlanders  could  look  forward  to 
a lengthy  period  of  tranquility  and  anticipate  a lasting  peace  after 
the  truce’s  expiration.  An  expectant,  joyful  mood  reigned  in  the 
land,  and  larder  scenes  reflect  this  optimism.  They  picture  abun- 
dant, select  victuals  that  only  a countryside  in  peacetime  could 
furnish,  and  only  during  peacetime  would  a table  bear  such  a 
copious  supply  of  fresh  game.9 
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FIG.  38B  Pieter  Cornelisz.  van  Rijck,  /C7fc/»en P/'ece,  1604, 
oil  on  canvas,  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum,  Braunschweig 
(©  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum) 


FIG.  38C  Pieter  Cornelisz.  van  Rijck,  /Cvfc/ren Scene, 
1621,  oil  on  canvas,  Frans  Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 
(©  2008  Frans  Halsmuseum) 


In  much  the  same  way,  “the  abundance  of  country  life  was  expressed  in 
similar  fashion  by  rural  and  agricultural  poetry  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  largely  inspired  by  the  ancient  works  of  Horace  and  Virgil.”10  The 
country  house  poems  (hofdichten)  “often  praised  the  rich  variety  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  game  that  could  be  found  on  rural  gardens  and  estates."11 
The  public  for  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures,  like  the  readers  of  these  popular 
hofdichten,  was  provided  an  alternative  means  to  delight  in  the  many  types 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  so  carefully  described  by  the  painter. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  imagery  in  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  falls  within 
the  parameters  of  the  traditions  outlined  above.  The  picture  also  reflects  the 
stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  artist  responsible  for  its  execution.  Following  the 
practices  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  painter  included  produce  that 
ripens  at  different  times  of  the  growing  season.  Likely  aided  by  drawings, 
the  artist  concocted  a rich,  nearly  life-size  cornucopia  in  which  the  colors 
and  textures  of  the  vegetables  and  birds  adhere  to  the  tradition  of  northern 
still-life  painting. 

Questions  remain  regarding  the  artist  responsible  for  the  painting’s 
execution,  where  it  was  painted,  and  who  might  have  commissioned  it.  One 
cataloguer  of  the  painting  has  suggested  that  the  attribution  to  Van  Rijck 
“cannot  be  maintained,”  as  the  artist’s  style  is  appreciably  different  from 
the  one  employed  in  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures.'2  Yet  before  tackling  author- 
ship, one  needs  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the  painting  and  the 
reliability  of  the  signature  and  date  it  carries. 

Because  of  the  inscription,  P V Rijck  fecit  A°  1622,  Van  Rijck’s  name  has 
been  attached  to  the  painting  since  it  appeared  on  the  art  market  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  Technical  examination  has  shown  that  the  signature 
and  date  have  been  strengthened,  casting  some  doubt  on  their  authentic- 
ity. Unfortunately,  the  evidence  is  inconclusive  whether  the  inscription  was 
strengthened  over  an  existing  Van  Rijck  signature  and  date,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  another  painter,  or  whether  it  is  a signature  where  none  had  previ- 
ously existed.  Still,  it  seems  odd  that  someone  would  have  forged  the  signa- 
ture (and  date)  of  this  relatively  obscure  painter.  Furthermore,  the  painting 
suffers  from  various  losses,  overcleaning,  and  discolored  varnish. 

If  the  signature  cannot  be  relied  on  to  confirm  Van  Rijck’s  author- 
ship, do  the  work’s  style  and  subject  matter  lead  to  an  identification  of  the 
artist?  Admittedly,  the  few  accepted  paintings  by  Van  Rijck  showing  this 
type  of  imagery  stand  somewhat  at  odds  with  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures. 
For  example,  the  compositions  in  signed  and  dated  pictures  from  1604 
in  Braunschweig  (fig.  38B)  and  1621  in  Haarlem  (fig.  38c)  feature  deep 
interior  spaces  in  which  inversion  of  subject  matter  recalls  the  approach 
found  in  works  by  Aertsen  and  others.  The  still-life  elements  in  these  two 
examples  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  interior  space  rather  than 
being  compressed  into  a dense  foreground  grouping.  Finally,  the  figures 
lack  the  immediacy  of  the  pair  in  the  Raleigh  example.  This  situation  is 
especially  true  in  the  Haarlem  painting,  where  the  iconographically  charged 
bird  seller  and  maid  are  nearly  lost  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  room.13 
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Stylistically,  the  hard  brilliance  of  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  is  not  entirely 
inconsistent  with  these  dated  examples  by  Van  Rijck.  Parallels  with  Kitchen 
Piece  (fig.  3 8b)  are  noteworthy.  Solid,  earthy  figures  and  tilted  tabletops 
filled  with  carefully  described  still-life  motifs  are  common  to  both  works. 
Kitchen  Piece  is  dated  1604,  the  year  Van  Rijck  returned  to  Haarlem  after  fif- 
teen years  in  Italy,  and  consequently  contains  references  to  his  Italian  stay.14 
Does  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  reflect  a similar  genesis,  being  painted  dur- 
ing another  stay  in  Haarlem  after  a long  stretch  in  Italy?  The  composition 
includes  some  typically  northern  European  foods,  but  as  Bert  Meijer  noted, 
its  style  “appears  to  confirm  a prolonged  Italian  sojourn.”'3 4 5 

If  the  date  on  the  Museum’s  picture  is  correct,  the  Raleigh  and  Braun- 
schweig paintings  are  separated  by  nearly  two  decades.  Little  is  known  about 
the  activities  of  the  painter  during  these  years,  other  than  his  long  stay  in 
Italy.  Because  this  artist  accumulated  influences  from  both  the  Netherlands 
and  Italy  and  because  he  largely  worked  out  of  the  mainstream  during  the 
last  decades  of  his  career,  attempts  to  define  the  parameters  of  his  oeuvre 
have  proved  inconclusive.  Still,  one  cannot  ignore  the  signature  and  date 
found  on  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures.  In  light  of  the  little  we  know  about  the 
painter,  at  the  present  time  only  Attributed  to  Pieter  Cornelisz.  van  Rijck 
with  the  date  of  1622  can  be  accepted, 


NOTES 

1.  Supposedly  Engeler  inherited  the 
painting  from  an  older  brother  who  had 
died  decades  earlier  and  was  described  as 
a painter.  The  source  of  this  information 
is  a letter  dated  22  September  1962  by 
Edmond  Wlazlo,  a friend  of  Engeler  who 
had  purchased  the  painting  from  his 
estate.  A copy  of  Wlazlo’s  letter  is  on  file 
at  the  Museum. 

2.  An  inscription  on  the  back  of  photograph 
of  the  painting  at  the  Rijksbureau  voor 
Kunsthistorische  Documentatie,  The 
Hague,  suggests  the  work  was  included 
in  an  exhibition  of  still-life  paintings  in 
Warsaw  in  1939.  The  citation  has  yet  to 
be  verified. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  women, 
with  their  rolled-up  sleeves,  symbolized 
industriousness  and  household  virtue; 
see  Peacock  1993,  pp.  3-10. 

4.  Barnes  in  Albany  2002,  p.  116. 

5.  For  example,  see  Joachim  Beuckelaer’s 
Market  Scene,  1 564,  Staatliche 
Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden;  illus. 

in  Liedtke  1979,  p.  33,  fig.  1. 


6.  The  Aertsen  has  generated  a number  14. 

of  interpretations  and  readings.  See 
Houghton  2004  for  the  most  compelling 
study  devoted  to  the  Raleigh  picture. 

In  it,  she  critiques  a number  of  the 
other  studies  devoted  to  this  popular 
composition. 

7.  New  Orleans  1962,  p.  16. 

8.  An  example  of  seasonal  imagery  in  this 
format  is  a series  of  the  four  elements  by 
Joachim  Beuckelaer  now  at  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  inv.  NG6585-NG6588. 

9.  Koslow  1995,  p.  91. 

10.  Chong  in  Amsterdam  and  Cleveland 
1999,  P-  20 • 

15. 

12.  Barry  Hannegan,  unpublished  entry  on 
the  painting,  on  file  at  the  Museum.  His 
research  dates  to  1980-1981. 

13.  The  man  is  shown  offering  the  woman  a 
bird,  a well-known  sexual  reference.  She 
has  turned  her  back  on  him  and  appears 
to  reject  his  advances. 


11.  Ibid. 


The  figure  types  and  overall 
composition  link  it  to  Italian  pictures, 
including  examples  by  Vincenzo 
Campi  (1536-1591).  The  Fishhandler 
(Galleria  Nazionale  d’Arte  Antica, 
Palazzo  Barberini,  Rome),  a painting 
by  the  Italian  Bartolomeo  Passerotti 
(1529-1592),  shares  many  features 
with  the  Raleigh  Still  Life  with  Two 
Figures ; see  Meijer  quotation  below. 

At  the  same  time,  works  by  Cornelis 
Jacobsz.  Delft  (1571-1643)  may  also 
have  influenced  Van  Rijck  when  he 
returned  to  the  Northern  Netherlands. 
Should  the  attribution  to  Van  Rijck  not 
be  maintained  in  the  future,  the  name 
of  Cornelis  Delft  might  be  a possible 
avenue  of  inquiry. 

Van  der  Willigen  and  Meijer  2003, 
p.  168.  Along  with  some  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  originating  in  northern 
Europe,  one  also  finds  an  early 
appearance  of  the  American  turkey. 
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JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL 

ca.  1628/29-1682 


Considered  the  most  important  landscape  painter  active  during  the 
Dutch  Golden  Age,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  born  to  a family  of  artists,  was 
precocious,  innovative,  and  prolific.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
although  a clue  is  provided  by  a 1661  document  giving  his  age  as  thirty- 
two.1  His  father,  Issack  van  Ruisdael  (1599-1677),  was  a painter,  frame 
maker,  and  picture  dealer,  and  Jacob  probably  received  his  earliest  training 
with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  the  important  tonal  landscape  painter 
Salomon  van  Ruysdael  (1600/1603-1670). 2 Jacob  van  Ruisdael’s  earliest 
dated  pictures  come  from  1646.  Two  years  later  he  joined  the  Haarlem 
St.  Luke’s  Guild.  Active  in  his  hometown  of  Haarlem  during  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  Ruisdael  also  traveled  within  the  region,  including  extended 
stays  in  areas  along  the  Dutch-German  border  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1650s.3  His  foreign  travels  ended  about  1656,  and  he  soon  relocated  to 
Amsterdam  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.4  Ruisdael  died  in 
Amsterdam  in  1682,  and  his  remains  were  returned  to  Haarlem,  where  a 
grave  was  opened  for  him  in  the  Grote  Kerk  on  14  March  1682.  While  he 
had  many  followers,  his  only  documented  pupil  was  the  landscape  painter 
Meindert  Hobbema  (1638-1709). 

In  his  monograph  on  Ruisdael,  Seymour  Slive  assigned  to  him  nearly 
700  paintings,  136  drawings,  and  13  etchings.5  Dates  between  1646  and 
1653  are  found  on  many  of  Ruisdael’s  pictures,  but  virtually  none  of  his 
works  is  dated  from  years  after  1653.  As  a result,  his  later  stylistic  develop- 
ment and  chronology  have  been  difficult  to  establish.  Also  open  to  debate 
is  whether  Ruisdael  incorporated  into  his  compositions  vanitas  elements 
such  as  fallen  trees,  windmills,  and  bridges,  to  serve  as  moral  sermons 
reminding  viewers  of  the  passage  of  time  and  human  transience. 

Early  landscapes  by  Ruisdael  generally  show  river  and  forest  views, 
panoramas  of  Holland,  and  dunescapes.  Stylistically,  these  examples  can 
be  linked  to  works  by  the  previous  generation  of  painters  such  as  Cornelis 
Vroom  (1590/91-1661)  or  by  his  near  contemporary  Allart  van  Everdingen 
(1621-1675).  Ruisdael’s  travels  to  Germany  spawned  marked  changes  in  his 
art,  including  the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  more  heroic  forms,  and 
fresher  coloring.  He  continued  to  refine  his  style  and  add  subjects  until 
the  final  years  of  his  career,  when  the  quality  of  his  painting  declined 
and  he  idealized  his  forms.  <§5 
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NOTES 

1.  The  9 June  1661  document  is  cited  in  the 
unpaginated  chronology  in  London  2005a. 

2.  There  is  some  confusion  over  the 

family  name,  which  originally  was 
De  Goyer.  The  painter’s  father  and 

two  of  his  uncles  adopted  the  name 
Ruysdael  or  Ruisdael  in  the  early 

seventeenth  century. 


3.  He  seems  to  have  traveled  to  the 
German  border  region  with  his 
friend  the  important  Italianate 
landscape  painter  Nicolaes 
Berchem  (1621/22-1683). 


4.  Many  biographers  stated  (incorrectly) 
that  Ruisdael  spent  time  in  Caen,  where 
he  was  thought  to  have  received  a 
medical  degree  in  1676. 

5.  Slive  2001. 
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Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall 


CAT.  39 


few  readers  of  this  catalogue  could  argue  that  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art  is  blessed  with  an  outstanding  collection  of  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  landscape  paintings.  Nevertheless,  one  picture  stands  out, 
Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael.  One  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Museum,  this  canvas  certainly  merits  much  more  attention 
than  it  has  received  by  scholars  over  the  decades.  It  was  unknown  to  Jacob 
Rosenberg  when  he  wrote  his  monograph  on  the  artist  and  was  mistaken 
for  another  work  in  Cornelis  Hofstede  de  Groot’s  A Catalogue  Raisonne  of 
the  Works  of  the  Most  Eminent  Dutch  Painters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  so 
its  inclusion  in  the  Great  Dutch  Paintings  from  America  exhibition  rescued  it 
from  even  greater  obscurity.4  More  recently,  Seymour  Slive  corrected  much 
of  the  misinformation  that  had  been  attached  to  the  work  by  earlier  writers.5 

Why  has  this  large  and  impressive  painting  by  arguably  the  greatest  of 
all  Dutch  landscape  painters  escaped  scholarly  attention?  Certainly  its  prov- 
enance played  an  important  role,  as  the  picture  emerged  from  European 
private  collections  only  in  the  early  1950s.  Before  then  it  appears  to  have 
been  unpublished  and  perhaps  never  publicly  exhibited  (see  Provenance). 
A further  explanation  lies  with  its  subject  matter,  which  admittedly  does 
not  look  Dutch.  Instead,  such  forested  mountain  imagery  has  more  to  do 
with  a trip  Ruisdael  took  along  the  German  border  in  the  early  1650s.  The 
scene  also  recalls  the  Scandinavian  views  painted  by  Allart  van  Everdingen 
(1621-1675),  an  artist  who  seems  to  have  influenced  Ruisdael. 

Nevertheless,  Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  displays  all  the  elements 
for  which  the  Ruisdael  is  justly  famous.  Its  composition  provides  viewers 
with  a remarkable  mingling  of  fantasy  and  reality  or,  to  use  a well-known 
Dutch  distinction,  a combination  of  uyt  den  gheyst  (from  the  imagination) 
and  naer  het  leven  (after  life).6  In  addition,  the  scene  may  have  provided 
some  contemporary  viewers  with  various  messages. 

A description  of  Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  differs  only  in  some 
of  its  details  with  other  examples  by  the  artist.  Collectively,  such  scenes — 
waterfalls  within  wooded  landscapes — represent  the  theme  most  often 
painted  by  the  artist.  Slive,  for  example,  lists  nearly  two  hundred  paintings 
in  this  category,  and  a third  of  these  pictures  feature  fir  trees.7  These  paintings 
follow  two  general  formats.  Ruisdael  seems  to  have  favored  a vertical  format 
earlier  in  his  career,  while  horizontal  compositions  of  the  type  seen  here 
appear  more  frequently  in  his  oeuvre  after  about  1665.  Wooded  Landscape 
with  Waterfall  also  carries  the  distinction  of  being  among  the  artist’s  largest 
canvases,  as  it  measures  nearly  five  feet  across. 

Standing  before  the  picture,  the  viewer  is  immediately  assaulted  by  the 
frothy  exuberance  generated  by  a mountain  stream  falling  over  massive 
rocks  in  the  foreground.  A broad  pool  has  formed  just  above  the  falls  in 
the  middle  ground;  a wooden  bridge  links  its  two  banks.  A couple  hurries 
over  the  bridge,  while  a handful  of  other  figures  populate  a low,  exposed 
bluff  at  the  center.  Overhead,  a few  birds  drift  on  air  currents  in  a blue  sky 
punctuated  by  large,  puffy  white  clouds.  Only  the  gray  clouds  at  the  upper 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  lower  right  on  large  rock:  J v Ruisdael 

PROVENANCE1 

(Possibly  sale,  Amsterdam,  14  November  1791, 
lot  125).  Collection  Wesendonck,  Bonn;  Elizabeth 
von  Risselmann,  Castle  Gorbitsch,  before  1951. 
Probably  Berlin,  private  collection,  in  1951? 

(With  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  by  1952); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Possibly  Bonny  Utica  1963,  cat  33;  Jackson  1978, 
cat.  58;  Raleigh  1986;  The  Hague  and  San  Francisco 
1990,  cat.  55, 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  52,  cat.  66,  illus.  (b-w) 

(as  Jacob  van  Ruisdael);  Raleigh  1983,  p.  109,  illus. 
(b-w);  Sutton  1986.  p.  252;  Raleigh  1992,  p.  103, 
illus.  (b-w);  Dykeman  1997,  illus.  (color);  Raleigh 
1998b,  p.  107,  illus.  (color);  Slive  2001,  p.  227, 
cat.  264,  illus.  (color). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  cotton.  The  artist  prepared  the  original 
linen  with  a medium  brown  oil  ground  over  which  the 
landscape  was  rendered  in  multiple  layers  of  paint. 
There  is  little  of  note  in  either  infrared  reflectography 
or  x-radiography.  Polarized  light  microscopy  identified 
azurite,  smalt,  red  lake,  and  calcium-based  whites  in 
the  foreground.  The  use  of  these  pigments  combined 
with  the  aging  oil  film  have  resulted  in  an  unintended 
alteration  of  the  foreground  area  of  the  composition 
in  that  the  water  would  have  been  originally  a more 
intense  blue.  In  the  lower  right  corner,  large  numbers 
were  painted  in  white  and  then  painted  out  in  dark 
brown  at  a later  date.  The  surface  coating  consists 
of  both  natural  and  synthetic  resin.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 
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Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall 

ca.  1665-1670 
Oil  on  canvas 

40  15/i6  x 56  7/i6  in.  (104  x 143.3  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.56 
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left,  which  cast  a dark  shadow  on  the  woods  below,  carry  the  potential  for  a 
brief  shower. 

Competing  for  attention  with  the  waterfall  are  other  landscape  elements 
that  provide  clues  as  to  the  setting  and  time  of  the  year.  Towering  Norway 
spruces  fill  much  of  the  left  half  of  the  composition,  while  on  the  right  birch 
trees  and  leafy  bushes  appear,  their  leaves  having  turned  a rust  color  with 
the  coming  of  autumn.  A recently  downed  tree,  its  trunk  broken,  will  inevi- 
tably fall  into  the  rushing  water  like  others  before  it.  Nestled  further  into  the 
landscape  at  the  right  is  a building,  its  thatched  roof  showing  years  of  use 
and  a vulnerability  equal  to  the  broken  limbs  nearby.  The  painter  then  over- 
lapped diagonals  of  forested  hills  and  low  mountains  to  extend  the  scene 
into  the  distance.  Its  high  horizon  and  convincing  depth,  offset  by  a marked 
foreground  focus,  contribute  to  the  work’s  monumentality. 

This  type  of  composition  solidified  Ruisdael’s  position  as  a leading  prac- 
titioner of  the  classical  phase  of  Dutch  landscape  painting  after  midcentury. 
In  describing  this  phenomenon,  Slive  clearly  had  Ruisdael  in  mind.  His 
words  further  resonate  with  Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall. 

The  younger  generation  wanted  something  more  grandiose.  They 
built  up  their  pictures  in  vigorous  contrasts  of  solid  forms  against 
the  airy  sky,  of  light  against  shade,  of  cool  against  warm  colours. 

They  created  a synthesis  of  the  tectonic  and  the  fluid,  of  static  and 
dynamic  elements,  and  of  colouristic  and  atmospheric  accents. 

With  a kind  of  heroic  spirit,  the  new  masters  singled  out  a wind- 
mill, a tree,  or  an  animal  and  raised  it  with  a monumental  feeling 
to  a significant  and  representative  motif  seen  against  the  sky.8 

In  addition  to  its  palette — greens,  browns,  grays,  rusts,  blues,  and 
whites — the  picture’s  often  rigorous  brushwork  plays  a significant  role  in 
creating  a composition  that  is  monumental  and  dynamic.  Of  special  note 
are  the  feathery  highlights  describing  the  rushing  water  below  the  falls. 
This  expanse  of  churning  water  contributes  to  both  the  physical  and  the 
emotional  power  of  the  painting. 

Art  historians  have  long  linked  Ruisdael’s  interest  in  “Scandinavian” 
landscape  subjects  to  images  by  his  older  contemporaries.  As  we  see  in 
our  painting,  chief  among  these  influences  was  Allart  van  Everdingen,  who 
made  a career  of  depicting  landscapes  based  on  a trip  he  made  to  Sweden 
in  1644.9  It  is  certainly  no  coincidence  that  Ruisdael  focused  on  such  imag- 
ery shortly  after  Van  Everdingen  returned  to  Haarlem  and  began  painting 
Nordic  landscapes  with  waterfalls,  stately  firs,  and  rugged  rock  formations. 

A characteristic  vertical  example  by  Van  Everdingen  is  Landscape  with 
Waterfall  (fig.  39A)  now  in  Frankfurt  and  dating  about  1650-1660.  It  in- 
cludes many  of  the  motifs  Ruisdael  incorporated  into  his  later  compositions, 
including  the  Raleigh  painting.  In  comparing  the  two  works,  one  notices 
Ruisdael  was  obviously  the  more  accomplished  artist.  As  “a  more  talent- 
ed painter  emulates  a lesser  light,”  Ruisdael  surpassed  his  model  “in  the 
compactness  of  composition,  more  convincing  spatial  transitions,  greater 
naturalism  in  the  treatment  of  sky  and  water,  earth  and  trees,  as  well  as 
coloristic  veracity.”10 


FIG.  39A  Allart  van  Everdingen, 
Landscape  with  Waterfall , ca.  1650-1660, 
oil  on  canvas,  Stadel  Art  Museum,  Frankfurt 
am  Main  (©  2009  Stadel  Art  Museum) 


FIG.  39B  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Wooded  Landscape 
with  Waterfall,  ca.  1665-1670,  chalk  drawing  with  wash, 
The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York,  III,  218  (©  2008 
The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library) 
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In  their  haste  to  point  out  Ruisdael’s  reformulating  Van  Everdingen’s 
model  into  something  uniquely  his  own,  researchers  have  overlooked  some 
of  the  other  factors  influencing  Ruisdael’s  compositional  choices.  For 
example,  in  looking  at  Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall,  one  discovers  a 
topography  that  is  common  to  the  German- Dutch  border  area  as  well  as 
Scandinavia.  Ruisdael,  who  traveled  through  the  former  region  during  the 
early  1650s,  clearly  translated  his  experience  there  into  a number  of  works, 
including  at  least  one  extant  drawing  of  a wooded  landscape  with  waterfall 
(fig.  3 9 b) . Although  it  is  not  a preliminary  study  for  Wooded  Landscape  with 
Waterfall,  the  drawing  contains  a number  of  motifs  similar  to  those  in 
the  painting. 

Slive  is  likely  correct  in  dating  this  chalk  drawing  to  about  1665-1670, 
suggesting  it  was  done  from  memory  rather  than  having  been  executed  on- 
site more  than  a decade  earlier.11  The  date  he  gave  the  drawing  also  ties  it  to  a 
number  of  paintings,  including  Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall,  completed 
about  the  same  time.  A horizontal  format,  a compact,  yet  open  composi- 
tion, and  similar  motifs  are  common  to  both  drawing  and  painting. 

Since  Ruisdael  rarely  dated  works  after  1653,  a chronology  for  his  mature 
works  continues  to  present  a problem  to  scholars.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
positional features  cited  above,  including  a transition  to  less  mountainous 
compositions  and  a greater  distancing  from  the  more  stylized  examples  by 
Van  Everdingen,  support  Slive’s  conclusion  that  the  Raleigh  picture  dates 
to  about  1670.  Considering  that  its  palette  is  somewhat  darker  than  in  later 
ones,  Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  may  date  slightly  earlier,  to  between 
1665  and  1670.  After  1670,  the  painter  opened  up  his  compositions  even 
more,  and  his  pictures  become  somewhat  mannered  and  more  decorative. 

Ruisdael’s  name  became  synonymous  with  waterfall  scenes  in  the  de- 
cades that  followed,  reaching  a point  where  authors  even  made  wordplays 
on  his  name  and  choice  of  subject  matter.  In  writing  about  Ruisdael  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Arnold  Houbraken  stated: 

He  painted  domestic  and  foreign  landscapes,  but  particularly 
those  where  one  sees  the  water  plunging  down  from  one  rock  to 
another,  to  finally  disperse  itself  with  rushing  noise  [geruis]  (as 
his  name  appears  to  imitate)  in  and  through  the  valleys  [dalen]. 

And  he  knew  how  to  depict  the  water  splashing  and  foaming,  as 
it  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  so  naturally  clear  and  transparent,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  real  water.12 

Another  early  author,  the  poet  Jan  Luiken,  also  drew  on  Ruisdael’s  im- 
agery in  his  1708  emblem  book  entitled  Beschouwing  der  wereld  ( Observation 
of  the  World).'3  One  page  shows  two  figures  before  a waterfall  ( De  Waterval). 
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Appearing  just  above  the  image  is  the  motto  Tot  verdooving  (Until  deafen- 
ing). In  the  commentary  about  the  image,  Luiken  coins  the  word  Ruis-dal, 
which  he  associates  with  “the  vanity  oflife  in  this  ‘rushing  dale’  of  existence 
and  the  need  to  wait  patiently  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.”14  In  turning  to 
the  Bible  to  explain  such  imagery,  Luiken  unknowingly  set  the  groundwork 
for  a debate  about  possible  meaning  in  Ruisdael’s  paintings  that  has  sur- 
faced in  the  last  few  decades. 

Did  Ruisdael  consciously  attach  meaning  to  his  Wooded  Landscape  with 
Waterfall,  or  was  his  motivation  purely  aesthetic?15  This  question  has  yet 
to  be  fully  answered,  as  scholars  are  divided  over  the  extent  that  messages 
were  embedded  in  this  and  similar  images  of  waterfalls.16  Slive,  for  example, 
does  not  agree  that  the  religious  justification  provided  by  Luiken  reflects 
Ruisdael’s  intent.17  Rather,  he  sees  it  as  Luiken’s  invention  coming  decades 
after  the  artist’s  death. 

By  contrast,  John  Walford,  among  others,  has  taken  an  opposite  posi- 
tion, arguing  that  Ruisdael  was  intimately  involved  with  representation  and 
meaning  in  his  art.  He  wrote,  “Even  if  aesthetic  pleasure  was  [the]  primary 
function  [of  paintings  by  Ruisdael  and  others],  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  neither  carried,  nor  were  intended  to  arouse,  any  further  sig- 
nificance or  associations.”18  Thus,  motifs  such  as  broken  tree  limbs,  rushing 
water,  decrepit  buildings,  and  treacherous  footing  for  travelers  might  reflect 
a popular  message  concerning  transience  and  our  fateful  journey  through 
life.  Unfortunately,  Ruisdael  and  his  colleagues  were  silent  on  the  topic.  ❖ 


NOTES 

1.  The  provenance  for  the  painting  came 
from  Newhouse  Galleries  at  the  time  the 
Museum  acquired  the  picture  in  1952. 
Verification  of  these  previous  owners  has 
proved  difficult.  According  to  Slive  2001 , 
p.  227,  the  work  was  not  included  in  the 
De  Beurnonville  auction  in  1881  cited  by 
Broos  in  The  Hague  and  San  Francisco 
1990,  p.  399. 

2.  In  the  curatorial  files  at  the  Museum, 

a photocopy  from  an  unidentified  1951 
newspaper  source  shows  the  painting. 
The  caption  states  that  for  a short  time 
it  was  in  a Berlin  private  collection. 

3.  No  other  information  is  cited  in  this 
exhibition  reference  included  in  the 
Newhouse  Galleries  file  on  the  painting. 

4.  Rosenberg  1928;  Hofstede  de  Groot 
1908-1927,  voi.  4 (1912);  and  The  Hague 
and  San  Francisco  1990,  pp.  399-403, 
cat.  55.  In  a letter  in  the  curatorial 
records  at  the  Museum  dated  10  January 
1964,  Rosenberg  stated  that  he  accepts 
the  painting  as  an  autograph  work 

by  Ruisdael. 


5.  Slive  2001,  cats.  209  and  264.  He 
corrects  the  record  by  noting  that  cat. 

409  in  Hofstede  de  Groot’s  catalogue  is 
in  a Swiss  collection  and  not  Raleigh. 
Also  see  note  1 above. 

6.  This  distinction  was  a well-established 
conceit  in  northern  art  during  the  period 
and  earlier.  Van  Mander  was  among  the 
early  authors  to  discuss  this  concept;  see 
overview  by  Hofrichter  in  Rutgers  1983, 
esp.  pp.  36-39. 

7.  Slive  2001,  cats.  137-305. 

8.  Slive  1995,  p.  195. 

9.  For  a discussion  of  Allart  van  Everdingen 
and  others  linked  to  Scandinavian  views, 
see  Davies  2001. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  173. 

11.  Slive  2001,  p.  561,  cat.  D93. 

12.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  pp.  65-66. 

13.  Luiken  1708,  pp.  90-91. 

14.  Walford  1991,  p.  13. 


15.  Certainly  paintings  such  as  the 
two  versions  of  The  Jewish  Cemetery 
(Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden, 
and  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts)  are 
filled  with  meaning.  The  current  debate 
centers  on  many  of  the  other  subjects  he 
depicted,  especially  waterfalls. 

16.  Much  of  this  debate  stemmed  from 
Bruyn’s  essay  “Toward  a Scriptural 
Reading  of  Seventeenth-Century  Dutch 
Landscape  Paintings,”  in  Philadelphia 
1987,  pp.  84-104. 

17.  London  2005a,  p.  23. 

18.  Walford  1991,  p.  1. 
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Long  recognized  for  the  comedic  touch  with  which  he  infused  his  repre- 
sentations of  disorderly  interiors,  Jan  Steen  is  among  the  most  important 
and  best-known  of  all  seventeenth-century  Dutch  painters.  Indeed,  one 
still  speaks  of  a Jan  Steen  household.  His  genre  scenes,  in  illustrating 
proverbs  or  popular  Dutch  sayings,  built  on  the  moralizing  tradition  of 
earlier  Dutch  genre  painters  and  provided  the  contemporaneous  viewer 
with  a source  for  both  instruction  and  entertainment.  Throughout  his 
career,  Steen  concentrated  on  a few  genre  topics,  namely  “family  life  and 
the  education  of  children  and  adolescents;  the  follies  of  love,  and  varying 
forms  of  intemperance — drinking,  squandering  money,  giving  way  to 
anger  or  lust.”1  As  with  the  case  of  Frans  Hals  (q.v.J,  some  of  Steen’s  early 
biographers  zealously  sought  to  find  parallels  between  his  behavior  and 
that  of  the  merrymakers  he  exploited  in  his  compositions.  This  interpreta- 
tion was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  artist’s  practice  of  including  self- 
portraits  in  his  boisterous  genre  pictures. 

Steen,  a native  of  Leiden  and  a lifelong  Catholic,  was  born  in  1626. 

His  parents  were  Elisabeth  Capiteyn  and  Havick  Steen,  a brewer  and 
grain  merchant.  Although  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Leiden  in  1646, 
reportedly  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it  is  doubtful  he  ever  attended  classes.2 
Instead,  a document  tells  us  that  just  two  years  later,  in  1648,  he  became 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  city’s  recently  established  Guild  of 
St.  Luke.  As  an  independent  master,  he  would  have  had  to  have  completed 
his  artistic  training  by  this  date.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  information 
about  his  teachers.  Only  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  Arnold  Houbraken 
identify  Jan  van  Goyen  (1596-1656),  a Leiden-born  landscape  painter,  as 
his  master.3  Such  a relation  seems  possible  since  Steen’s  early  pictures  are 
landscapes.  In  addition,  Steen  married  Van  Goyen’s  daughter  Margaretha 
(Grieq'e)  in  The  Hague  in  September  1649.  Still,  others  have  cited  the 
Haarlem  peasant  genre  painter  Adriaen  van  Ostade  (1610-1685)  as 
another  of  the  artist’s  likely  teachers.4 

Steen  was  one  of  the  most  peripatetic  of  all  Dutch  artists.  After  liv- 
ing in  The  Hague  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  marriage,  he  was  either 
documented  in  or  linked  with  a number  of  other  Dutch  towns  from  the 
mid-i650s  until  his  death  in  1679.  Included  are  repeated  stays  in  Leiden; 
in  Delft,  where  his  father  leased  for  him  a brewery  known  by  the  name 
The  Snake;  in  Warmond,  a village  outside  Leiden;  and  in  Haarlem,  where 
he  completed  many  of  his  most  important  works  during  the  1660s.5  The 
last  decade  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  hometown  of  Leiden,  where  he  lived 
in  the  house  inherited  from  his  father.  Here,  he  remarried  in  1673,  started 
another  family,  applied  for  a license  to  serve  alcohol  in  his  house,  and  held 
a number  of  elective  offices  in  the  St.  Luke’s  Guild.6 
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If  Steen’s  various  moves  resulted  from  financial  hardship  (his 
paintings  rarely  fetched  high  prices),  they  enabled  him  to  bring  a number 
of  influences  to  bear  on  his  art.  Consequently,  his  oeuvre  is  marked  by  a 
stylistic  diversity  that  ranges  from  the  fijnschilder  (fine  painting)  manner 
popular  in  Leiden  to  a more  painterly  approach  found  in  many  of  his 
rowdy  peasant  scenes.  By  the  end  of  his  career,  his  works  even  foreshadowed 
the  rococo.  Equally  diverse  was  his  choice  of  subject  matter.  In  addition 
to  his  early  landscapes  and  well-known  genre  scenes,  he  painted  portraits 
and  self-portraits,  religious  and  mythological  scenes,  and  compositions 
based  on  contemporary  theater  and  other  literary  sources.7  Altogether,  he 
left  behind  a large  oeuvre,  but  one  often  uneven  in  quality.  A number  of 
artists  imitated  his  style,  including  Richard  Brakenburgh  (1650-1706), 
but  there  are  no  records  to  indicate  he  had  any  formal  pupils.  © 


NOTES 

1.  L.  de  Vries  1996,  p.  588. 

2.  The  year  of  Steen’s  birth,  1626,  is  taken 
from  this  document  listing  him  as 
twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  possible  that 
Steen  registered  at  the  University  of 
Leiden  to  escape  the  military  draft 
and  to  avoid  paying  alcohol  taxes. 

3.  Houbraken  1753.  vol.  3,  p.  13. 


4.  Weyerman  1729-1769,  vol.  2,  p.  348. 
This  author  also  cited  Nicolaes  Kniipfer 
(ca.  1603-1655)  as  another  of  Steen’s 
teachers. 

5.  His  stay  in  Haarlem  began  by  1661  and 
lasted  for  nine  years.  During  this  time  he 
was  a member  of  Haarlem’s  Guild  of  St. 
Luke.  His  move  from  Haarlem  seems  to 
have  followed  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  in  1669. 


6.  He  served  as  a hoofdman  (headman) 
between  1671  and  1674  and  was  elected 
deken  (dean)  in  1674. 

7.  Only  Jan  Miense  Molenaer  (q.v.)  showed 
the  same  interest  in  various  subjects 
and,  to  a degree,  styles.  Since  both  artists 
spent  much  of  the  1660s  in  Haarlem,  it 
is  likely  they  were  acquainted  with  each 
other’s  art. 
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Signed  on  gourd  at  lower  right:  JSteen  ( 75  in  ligature) 

PROVENANCE 

(Anonymous  sale,  Amsterdam,  14  May  1749,  lot  15). 
Balthazar  Beschey  (1708-1776),  Antwerp;  (sale, 
Antwerp,  1 July  1776,  lot  13,  fl.  84);  Jacob  Franz 
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purchase  in  1952. 
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jan  steen  distinguished  himself  from  nearly  all  of  his  Dutch  colleagues  in 
the  breadth  and  versatility  of  his  painted  oeuvre.2  Ever  desirous  of  extending 
the  narrative  potential  of  his  figural  compositions,  Steen  often  blurred 
the  boundaries  between  categories  of  subject  matter.  Characteristic  of  this 
approach  is  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  an  Old  Testament  story  that  Steen 
depicted  in  genrelike  terms.  Painted  near  the  end  of  his  long  and  productive 
career,  the  painting  is  exceptional  in  both  its  size  and  quality.  It  also  reveals 
how  the  artist  infused  the  scene  with  various  meanings  and  cultural  asso- 
ciations. In  this  case,  his  concerns  ranged  from  a personal  message  linked 
with  his  hometown  of  Leiden  to  the  historical  situation  within  the  Dutch 
Republic  at  a time  when  the  country  was  threatened  by  French  invasion. 

The  story  comes  from  the  book  of  Exodus  (32:4-6).  The  Israelites, 
growing  tired  and  impatient  while  waiting  for  Moses  to  return  from  Mt. 
Sinai,  urged  his  brother  Aaron  to  “make  us  gods  to  go  ahead  of  us.”  Aaron 
responded  by  telling  them  to  “strip  the  gold  rings  from  the  ears  of  your 
wives  and  daughters,  and  bring  them  to  me.”  He  then  fashioned  a bull  calf 
made  of  molten  gold.  On  seeing  the  idol,  the  Israelites  exclaimed:  “These 
are  your  gods,  O Israel,  who  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  Aaron 
then  built  an  altar  before  the  idol  and  proclaimed:  “Tomorrow  there  is  to  be 
a pilgrim-feast  to  the  Lord.”  The  next  day  the  people  rose  early  and  made 
their  offerings  before  the  golden  idol.  After  this  they  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink  and  then  gave  themselves  up  to  revelry.  Considering  Steen’s  penchant 
for  spotlighting  debauchery  in  so  many  of  his  paintings,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  illustrated  the  final  verses  of  the  story  in  this  painting. 

Steen  painted  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the  increasingly  refined 
style  that  marked  his  works  from  the  1670s.  The  foreground  figures,  in  par- 
ticular, stand  out  in  this  regard.  They  reveal  an  elegance  that  identifies  the 
more  classicizing  manner  then  in  vogue  in  Dutch  painting.3  The  blues  and 
pinks  in  the  silky  sheen  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  woman  just  to  right  of 
center  and  the  young  girl  nearby  also  preview  the  rococo  style  soon  to  fol- 
low. Looking  beyond  the  fine  costumes  and  array  of  luxury  items,  one  also 
begins  to  notice  details  that  are  clearly  more  didactic,  even  negative,  in  their 
tone.  Here,  messages  of  overindulgence  and  sexual  intrigue  become  central 
to  the  narrative.  Suggesting  that  luxury  will  lead  to  ruin,  Steen  arranged  the 
imagery  to  simultaneously  entice  and  warn  the  viewer. 

In  the  foreground  a crowd  of  merrymakers  competes  for  attention  with 
the  seated  man  and  woman  at  center.  The  lascivious  grin  of  the  man  (who 
bears  a remarkable  likeness  to  the  painter)  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  “coy 
superciliousness”4  of  the  woman.  Obviously,  the  man’s  intent  is  sexual,  as  is 
indicated  by  his  inserting  a striker  within  the  triangle  he  holds. 

This  couple  is  not  alone,  for  around  them  others  celebrate  with  eating, 
drinking,  and  music  making.  For  example,  the  interaction  between  an  old 
woman  and  young  flower  girl  to  the  right  may  be  far  from  innocent.  Mim- 
icking the  manner  in  which  a customer  would  display  a coin  in  a brothel 
scene,  the  old  woman  tempts  the  child  who  struggles  to  hold  on  to  her 
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ca.  1672-1675 

Oil  on  canvas,  70  l/\  x 61  V*  in.  (178.4  x 155.6  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.58 
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VERSIONS 

Hofstede  de  Groot  (see  References)  lists  as  cat.  7a 
another  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf.  It  has  not  been 
determined  if  this  is  a copy  or  version  of  the  present 
painting,  or  perhaps  even  the  same  painting.  He  cited 
as  provenance  the  Bryant  sale,  London,  1 864  (see 
Provenance). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with  a 
light  gray  ground,  but  no  other  planning  stage  can 
be  detected.  There  is  little  of  note  in  either  infrared 
reflectography  or  x-radiography.  The  surface  coating 
consists  of  several  natural  resins  that  have  been 
selectively  removed.  In  addition,  the  signature  has 
been  strengthened.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


flowers  and  thus  her  innocence.5  The  party  continues  elsewhere,  as  couples 
flirt  to  the  accompaniment  of  wine,  music,  and  the  food  served  from  a large 
pot  at  the  far  right.  One  can  almost  hear  the  sounds  of  the  drum,  tambou- 
rine, flute,  triangle,  and  barking  dog. 

Some  of  the  scene’s  more  exotic  elements  enhance  the  overall  decadence 
acted  out  by  the  figures.  Two  Moors  join  the  fray  at  left  (a  third  Moor  is  to 
the  right),  one  playing  a tambourine  and  the  other  reaching  toward  a boy  in 
a tree  gesturing  to  him  with  a branch.6  In  addition,  the  costumes  worn  by 
many  of  the  merrymakers,  while  suggestive  of  a somewhat  misplaced  sense 
of  antiquity,  are  lacking  in  archaeological  exactness.  The  drummer  at  the 
lower  left  is  a case  in  point,  as  he  sports  the  uniform  associated  with  Swiss 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century.7  If  these  motifs  play  fast  and  loose  with 
historical  accuracy,  their  inclusion  adds  another  level  of  reality  to  the  actions 
of  the  protagonists.  These  elements  may  also  have  provided  viewers  with  a 
buffer  to  separate  their  world  from  the  one  depicted. 

If  the  devil  is  in  the  detail,  then  the  still-life  elements  further  the  erotic 
program  Steen  imparted  to  his  scene.8  In  addition  to  the  obvious  asso- 
ciations of  the  triangle  and  its  wooden  striker,  other  motifs  carry  equally 
suggestive  messages.  Included  in  this  category  are  the  split  melon,  the 
rounded  jugs,  the  pan  flute,  and  even  the  gourd  at  the  lower  right,  where 
Steen’s  signature  is  carved  in  its  side.9 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  parrot  and  the  curly-headed  blond  boy  on 
whose  arm  it  perches  at  the  far  left.  According  to  Arthur  Wheelock,  the 
youngster  and  bird  “are  akin  to  the  small  voice  of  one’s  nagging  conscience 
in  a scene  when  everyone  appears  oblivious  to  the  moral  shortcomings  of 
their  action.”10  Baruch  Kirschenbaum  went  even  further  in  interpreting  the 
role  of  the  boy.  “He  seems  somewhat  out  of  the  picture  or  out  of  the  festivi- 
ties, perhaps  because  Steen  uses  him  as  a symbol  of  the  brevity  of  sensual 
gratification — that  is,  of  vanitas.”"  When  the  unfolding  spectacle  offers  be- 
havioral choices  that  carry  potentially  dire  consequences,  a vanitas  theme 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  larger  message  for  the  contemporaneous 
viewer. 

For  all  the  attention  Steen  heaped  on  the  foreground  figures,  it  is  not 
until  one  reaches  the  background  that  the  true  subject  of  the  painting  is 
discovered — the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  Beyond  two  trees  serving  as 
repoussoirs,  the  middle  ground  features  scores  of  Israelites  who  mill  about 
or  dance  around  the  graven  image  set  high  on  a column.  Standing  next  to 
the  column  on  a platform,  Aaron  holds  a lighted  censer.  His  long  gray  beard 
and  priestly  garments  of  flowing  white  robe,  rust-colored  vest,  and  high- 
crowned  hat  set  him  apart  from  the  merrymakers  around  him. 

Stylistically,  the  background  is  far  less  refined  in  its  paint  application. 
Also  missing  are  the  many  details  the  artist  lavished  on  the  foreground 
figures  and  objects.  In  addition,  Steen  adjusted  his  palette  in  this  part  of  the 
composition.  Browns,  grays,  and  rust  colors  have  replaced  the  pastels  and 
richer  hues  selectively  applied  to  many  of  the  foreground  motifs. 
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The  high  mountains  isolated  against  the  blue  sky  and  puffy  white  clouds 
refer  to  Moses  and  his  prolonged  time  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Although  the  Israelite 
leader  is  not  seen,  viewers  of  the  painting  would  have  anticipated  his  angry 
response  once  he  discovered  his  people  had  broken  God’s  covenant. 

These  tragic  events  served  as  a conduit  to  convey  messages  to  the  contem- 
porary Dutch.  When  Steen  painted  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  Dutch 
were  facing  hardships,  just  as  the  long-suffering  Israelites  did.  In  1672  the 
French  had  invaded  the  Dutch  Republic,  crippling  its  economy.  One  wonders 
if  Steen  turned  to  this  particular  subject  to  impress  on  the  viewer  the  conse- 
quences of  destructive  behavior  in  the  face  of  impending  disaster. 

Implied  connections  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Israelites  were  not  un- 
common at  the  time.  In  the  short  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  its  citizens 
had  often  identified  themselves  with  the  Israelites.  Just  as  Moses  had  led 
his  people  to  freedom,  so  did  Willem  the  Silent  deliver  the  Dutch  from  their 
Spanish  rulers.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  both  writers  and  artists  often 
turned  to  the  biblical  stories  associated  with  the  plight  of  the  Israelites.12 

It  seems  certain  that  Steen’s  inspiration  came  from  a painting  of  the 
same  theme  (fig.  40A)  by  Lucas  van  Leyden  (1491-1533).  Like  Lucas  in  the 
central  panel  of  his  triptych,  Steen  showed  the  celebrants  dancing  around 
the  golden  calf  in  the  background,  while  the  foreground  is  filled  with  other 
merrymakers.  As  noted,  Steen  also  incorporated  elements  of  sixteenth- 
century  clothing  for  some  of  his  figures.13  Nevertheless,  Steen  transformed 
the  narrative  structure  into  a modern  idiom  that  allowed  viewers  to  make 
their  own  judgments.  Although  Van  Leyden’s  background  vignettes  showed 
Moses  with  God  and  his  subsequent  smashing  of  the  tablets,  Steen  concen- 
trated on  the  sins  of  the  Israelites.14 

Steen’s  obvious  reliance  on  Lucas’s  painting  raises  a number  of  ques- 
tions, particularly,  when  and  where  might  he  have  inspected  his  predeces- 
sor’s work?  Since  Lucas’s  triptych  was  already  in  Amsterdam  by  1670,  Steen 
may  have  seen  the  composition  or  known  it  through  a reproductive  print  or 
copy.'5  How  much  did  civic  pride  figure  into  Steen’s  choice  of  imagery?  It 
seems  certain  he  painted  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  after  returning  to 
his  native  Leiden,  a city  still  proud  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  more  than  a century 
after  his  death.  In  paying  homage  to  his  predecessor,  and  perhaps  as  an 
attempt  to  emulate  or  even  surpass  Lucas  on  his  own  playing  field,  Steen 
successfully  juxtaposed  the  past  and  present  glories  of  Leiden  painting.'6 

As  noted,  Steen  likely  painted  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the 
early  to  mid-i67os.  Serving  as  a transitional  example  in  anticipation  of  the 
more  decorative  and  colorful  manner  that  marked  his  last  works,  the  com- 
position compares  favorably  with  his  Moses  Striking  the  Rock  (fig.  40B), 
now  in  Philadelphia.  Most  scholars  date  this  painting  to  about  1670-1671. 17 
The  two  works  share  many  stylistic  and  compositional  features,  includ- 
ing the  fashionably  dressed  female  who  reappears  at  the  lower  right  in  the 
Philadelphia  painting  (instead  of  at  the  center  in  the  Raleigh  work)  and  a 
similarly  constructed  foreground  setting  and  repoussoir  elements  marking 


FIG.  40A  Lucas  van  Leyden, 

The  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf 
(center  panel  of  a triptych),  ca.  1529-1530, 
oil  on  panel,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 
(©  2006  Rijksmuseum-Stichting,  Amsterdam) 


FIG.  40B  Jan  Steen,  Moses  Striking  the  Rock, 
ca.  1670-1671,  oil  on  canvas,  The  John  G.  Johnson 
Collection,  1917,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
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NOTES 

1.  I would  like  to  thank  Burton  B. 
Fredericksen  for  bringing  the  Donjeux 
ownership  to  my  attention. 

2.  As  one  would  expect,  Rembrandt  van 
Rijn  (q.v.)  is  often  lauded  for  the  diversity 
found  in  his  painting.  Jan  Miense 
Molenaer  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  painted 
many  of  the  same  subjects  treated  by 
Steen,  but  earlier  in  the  century. 

3.  This  general  tendency  is  part  of  a larger 
European  stylistic  trend  that  had  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a cultural  basis. 

For  a brief  overview  of  this  concept,  see 
Kettering  in  Washington  and  Detroit 
2004,  p.  22. 

4.  Kirschenbaum  1977,  p.  72.  For  evidence 
in  support  of  the  identification  of  the 
figure  as  Steen,  see  his  Self-Portrait  as 

a Lutenist  at  the  Fundacion  Coleccion 
Thyssen-Bornemisza,  Madrid  (color 
illus.  in  Washington  and  Amsterdam 
1996,  p.  181). 

5.  See,  for  example,  Johannes  Vermeer, 

The  Procuress,  1656,  oil  on  canvas, 

56  V4  x 51  V4  in.  (143  x 130  cm), 
Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden, 

INV.  1335. 

6.  It  is  unclear  exactly  what  is  taking  place 
between  the  boy  and  the  Moor.  The  boy 
appears  to  be  about  to  drop  a branch  with 
either  fruit  or  a nut  to  the  Moor  below. 


the  middle  ground.  Still,  the  comparison  shows  Steen  lavished  more  care 
on  the  figures  in  the  Raleigh  picture  than  in  its  Philadelphia  counterpart. 
A brighter  and  somewhat  more  colorful  palette  accompanied  this  stylistic 
development.  Consequently,  a slightly  later  date  for  the  Raleigh  picture  is 
warranted,  about  1672-1675. 

The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  is  one  of  the  most  important  paintings 
in  the  Museum’s  entire  collection.  Did  its  genesis  begin  as  an  altarpiece 
destined  for  a clandestine  church,  a commission  for  a private  patron,  or 
perhaps  a work  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  Leiden  in  a moment  of  civic  pride? 
Sadly,  answers  to  these  questions  may  never  be  discovered.  Viewers,  as  they 
have  for  centuries,  bear  witness  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a raucous  party 
that  preceded  impending  doom.  Considering  the  decidedly  negative  con- 
sequences awaiting  the  Israelites,  and  by  association  the  Dutch  during  the 
1670s,  might  the  painting  function  as  a cautionary  tale  even  today? 


7.  Kirschenbaum  1977,  p.  99. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

9.  In  addition  to  suggesting  ripeness 
associated  with  sexual  maturity,  the 
gourd  may  have  provided  Steen  with 
a vehicle  to  allude  to  his  hoped-for 
fame.  As  was  suggested  by  Wheelock 
in  Washington  and  Amsterdam  1996, 
p.  253  and  note  6:  “Names  carved  in 
gourds,  of  course,  grow  larger  and 
deeper  as  the  gourd  ages.  Maybe  Steen 
wished  for  his  name  and  fame  to  grow 
in  a similar  way.  Or  maybe  he  wanted  to 
remind  the  viewer  of  one  of  Jacob  Cats’ 
emblems ’t  Neemt  toe,  men  weet  niet  hoe 
[It  grows,  how  one  does  not  know],  in 
which  Cats  exploited  the  phenomenon 
of  the  carvings  in  gourds.  One  of  his 
explanations  for  the  emblem  is  that  while 
God’s  word  is  not  always  immediately 
apparent,  its  meaning  becomes  more 
apparent  over  time.” 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  251. 

11.  Kirschenbaum  1977,  p.  72. 

12.  Among  representations  by  Steen  is 
Moses  Striking  the  Rock  in  Philadelphia 
(discussed  below;  fig.  40B).  For  a full 
listing,  see  ibid.,  pp.  110-113,  cats.  6-9. 
Other  painters  also  turned  to  the  theme 
of  the  golden  calf,  including  Karel  van 
Mander  (1548-1606),  The  Worship  of  the 


Golden  Calf,  1602,  oil  on  canvas,  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem,  inv.  OS  52-26a; 
and  Gerrit  de  Wet  (active  1640-1674), 

The  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf,  oil 
on  panel,  sale,  Sotheby's,  Amsterdam, 

5 November  2002,  lot  43. 

13.  Washington  and  Amsterdam  1996, 
p.253. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  For  the  provenance  of  Lucas  van  Leyden’s 
triptych,  see  E.  Smith  1992,  pp.  106-107, 
cat.  1 1 . 

16.  As  an  alternative  scenario,  Wheelock 
in  Washington  and  Amsterdam  1996, 
p.  253,  theorized,  “Perhaps  an 
Amsterdam  collector,  aware  of  Steen’s 
ability  to  reinterpret  sixteenth  century 
images,  commissioned  a painting  from 
Steen  based  on  this  famous  prototype.” 

17.  The  exception  being  Peter  Sutton,  who 
dated  the  Johnson  Collection  work  a 
decade  earlier,  ca.  1660-1661;  see  Sutton 
and  Butler  1982-1983,  pp.  17-20. 
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NOTES 

1.  Slatkes  2000,  p.  182. 

2.  Miracle  of  St.  Isidorus  Agricola, 
painted  for  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  the  Agostiniani,  Caccamo. 

3.  While  such  a conclusion  is 
plausible,  there  is  no  supporting 
documentation. 

4.  Despite  an  undeniable  Flemish 
Caravaggesque  element  in  his  early 
paintings,  nothing  documents  time 
spent  in  the  Southern  Netherlands. 

5.  Old  Woman  and  Boy  by  Candlelight, 
oil  on  oak  panel,  23  x 28  in.  (58.4  x 
71.1  cm),  Birmingham  Museums  and 
Art  Gallery,  Birmingham,  England; 
illus.  in  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  3, 

cat.  1523. 

6.  Nicolson  1977,  p.  233. 

7.  Antonio  RufFo  is  the  same  collector 
who  commissioned  Rembrandt  to 
paint  Aristotle  with  a Bust  of  Homer, 
1653,  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 

8.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  with  Three 
Saints,  1652,  Santa  Maria  Assunta, 
Chiuduno,  Bergamo. 


Described  by  Leonard  Slatkes  as  “the  quintessential  international 
Caravaggist  painter,”1  Matthias  Stom  was  a peripatetic  master  whose 
career  began  in  the  Northern  Netherlands  and  likely  ended  in  either  Sicily 
or  northern  Italy.  In  spite  of  a relatively  large  oeuvre,  there  is  little  docu- 
mentation about  the  artist.  He  is  known  to  have  signed  and  dated  only  one 
work,  a Sicilian  altarpiece  in  1641.2  Even  his  name  has  presented  a problem 
to  researchers,  for  although  a few  paintings  and  documents  bear  the  name 
Stom,  the  artist  has  often  been  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  Stomer. 

The  artist  was  probably  born  in  Amersfoort,  a town  near  Utrecht, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Like  so  much  of  his  life,  Stom’s  training 
is  unknown.  His  extant  oeuvre  suggests  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  Utrecht 
painters  in  the  1620s,  among  them  Gerrit  van  Honthorst  (1592-1656)  in 
the  years  after  this  artist’s  return  from  Rome  in  1620.  Some  have  conjec- 
tured that  Abraham  Bloemaert  (1566-1651),  the  dean  of  Utrecht  painting, 
served  as  a teacher.3  Still  others  have  suggested  he  trained  in  the  Southern 
Netherlands.4  Few  pictures  can  be  attributed  to  his  Utrecht  period, 
including  the  only  known  painting  he  executed  on  wood,  but  they  show  a 
competent  master  who  had  already  developed  a unique  artistic  style.5 

A census  taken  in  1630  places  Stom  in  the  Roman  parish  of  San  Nicola 
in  Aricone.  At  the  time,  he  was  listed  as  being  thirty  years  old.  While 
working  in  Rome,  he  continued  to  explore  the  dramatic  potential  found 
in  works  by  Caravaggio  (1573-1610)  and  his  followers.  Unlike  most  of  his 
northern  colleagues,  Stom  never  returned  to  the  Low  Countries.  He  opted 
instead  to  forge  a successful  career  south  of  Rome,  bringing  with  him  a 
form  of  Carvaggism  little  known  to  this  region. 

Stom  next  landed  in  Naples,  where  he  completed  a number  of  works 
influenced  by  the  Spaniard  Jusepe  de  Ribera  (1591-1652).  Commissioned 
altarpieces  place  him  in  the  city  from  about  1634  to  1640.  During  these 
years  the  artist  gradually  replaced  his  sharper  colors  with  a more  subdued 
palette,  and  with  it  an  increasingly  thin  and  facile  paint  application.  The 
artist  then  moved  to  Sicily,  where  commissions  in  Caccama,  Messina, 
and  Monreale  can  be  documented.  These  works  were  painted  in  what  had 
largely  become  an  eccentric,  outdated  style.  In  assessing  his  Sicilian  pic- 
tures, one  scholar  described  the  hands  and  faces  of  his  figures  as  looking 
like  baked  clay.6  Nevertheless,  Stom  is  known  to  have  sold  three  paintings 
to  Antonio  Ruffo,  duke  of  Messina,  during  this  period.7 

Matthias  Stom’s  last  known  work  is  an  altarpiece  commissioned  for  a 
church  in  Bergamo  in  northern  Italy.8  Its  existence  complicates  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  artist  died  after  1652,  whether  in  that  region  or  Sicily.  - 
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CAT.  41 


The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

James  Edward,  5th  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (1872-1950), 
Hurn  Court,  Christchurch.  Hants;  (sale,  Christies, 
London,  3 November  1950,  lot  19  [as  Honthorst]  for 
£131.5,  to  Duits).  (With  David  Koetser,  New  York,  by 
1952  [as  Honthorst]);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Memphis  1963;  New  York  1965,  cat.  31;  Winston- 
Salem  1966;  Raleigh  1986;  Raleigh  1998a,  cat.  38. 

REFERENCES 

Raleigh  1956,  p.  53,  cat.  69,  illus.  (b-w)  (as  Stom); 
Nicolson  1977,  pp.  238, 241  note  35;  Nicolson  1979, 
p.  93;  Raleigh  1983,  p.  103,  illus.  (b-w);  Sutton  1986, 
p.  248;  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  1,  p.  181;  Raleigh  1992, 
p.  96,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1998b,  p.  139,  illus.  (color). 

VERSIONS 

Although  there  are  no  known  replicas,  Stom  painted 
more  than  ten  variants  on  the  theme.  They  include 
oil  on  canvas,  49 x 68 1/4  in.  (124.5  * 173.4  cm), 

City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds;  oil  on  canvas,  53 1/8  * 65  in. 
(135 x 165  cm),  Museo  Civico,  Turin;  and  oil  on 
canvas,  46 x 65  3/8  in.  (117 x 166  cm), 

Liechtenstein  Collection,  Vienna. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with 
a double  ground,  red  followed  by  gray.  The  tacking 
margins  were  flattened  out  and  incorporated 
into  the  composition  by  the  artist,  although  they 
were  folded  back  during  previous  restorations. 
X-radiography  reveals  several  adjustments  to  the 
back  of  the  Christ  Child’s  head  and  raised  arm  to 
refine  the  foreshortening.  A shadow  was  added  to 
the  collar  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  sharpen  a fold.  The 
painting  has  undergone  some  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned,  including  selective  cleaning, 
consolidation,  varnishing,  and  toning. 


the  adoration  of  the  shepherds  represents  one  of  the  earliest 
versions  of  this  popular  subject  found  in  the  surprisingly  large  oeuvre  of 
Matthias  Stom.1  Stom,  or  Stomer  as  he  had  long  been  known,  left  us  with 
few  facts  of  his  life,  and  only  one  signed  and  dated  painting.  Neverthe- 
less, and  thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  the  Caravaggesque  scholar  Benedict 
Nicolson,  a chronology  of  the  artist’s  paintings  has  been  firmly  established.2 
The  Raleigh  example  clearly  falls  into  Stom’s  activity  in  Naples,  between 
about  1633  and  1640.  More  problematic,  however,  are  conclusions  regarding 
his  use  of  artistic  prototypes,  among  them  pictures  by  Gerrit  van  Honthorst 
(1592-1656),  a painter  with  whom  he  was  likely  in  contact  in  Utrecht  years 
earlier.3  In  addition,  the  incorporation  of  unusual  iconographic  details  in 
the  Raleigh  work  separates  it  from  nearly  all  of  its  counterparts.  The  biblical 
source  for  the  narrative  appears  in  Luke  2:15-20.  His  description  provides 
only  the  basic  outline  of  the  story.4 

After  the  angels  had  left  them  and  gone  into  heaven  the  shepherds 
said  to  one  another,  “Come,  we  must  go  straight  to  Bethlehem 
and  see  this  thing  that  has  happened,  which  the  Lord  has  made 
known  to  us.”  So  they  went  with  all  speed  and  found  their  way  to 
Mary  and  Joseph;  and  the  baby  was  lying  in  the  manger.  When 
they  saw  him,  they  recounted  what  they  had  been  told  about  this 
child;  and  all  who  heard  were  astonished  at  what  the  shepherds 
said.  But  Mary  treasured  up  all  these  things  and  pondered  over 
them.  Meanwhile  the  shepherds  returned  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  what  they  had  heard  and  seen;  it  had  all  happened  as  they 
had  been  told. 

Unlike  many  of  his  Caravaggesque  brethren  and  even  he  himself  on 
occasion,  Stom  focused  here  almost  exclusively  on  the  biblical  text.  Con- 
sequently, the  composition  is  largely  devoid  of  extraneous  details  such  as 
animals,  gifts  to  the  Child,  or  a crowd  of  onlookers.5  Even  the  architectural 
setting  is  suggested  only  by  a hay  feeder  held  in  place  by  a wooden  frame 
in  the  background. 

The  picture  shows  a densely  packed  group  of  five  half-length,  life-size 
figures:  Mary,  Joseph,  an  older  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  and  a young 
shepherd.  They  crowd  around  the  unclothed  Christ  Child,  who  lies  in  a 
manger  atop  blankets  on  a bed  of  straw.  Emphasizing  their  unquestioned 
devotion  to  the  Child  before  them,  Stom  provided  each  figure  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mystery  and  awe.  To  the  left,  the  older  bearded  shepherd  seen 
in  profile  kneels,  while  behind  him  his  young,  clean-shaven  companion 
remains  standing,  respectfully  holding  his  hat  in  hand.  At  center,  the  old 
shepherdess  kneels  in  prayer.  Her  inclusion  is  interesting,  for  the  biblical 
text  does  not  mention  women  among  the  shepherds.6 

Filling  the  right  side  of  the  composition  are  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
much  older  Joseph.  Mary  kneels,  while  Joseph  leans  on  his  cane  and  wears 
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FIG.  41A  Matthias  Stom, 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 

ca.  1640-1645,  oil  on  canvas,  Liechtenstein 

Collection,  Vienna  (photo:  Walter  Wachter) 


an  expression  best  described  as  reverent  amazement.  Her  colorful  red  robe 
and  blue  shawl  strike  a balance  with  the  green  garments  worn  by  the  old 
woman.  Otherwise,  the  overall  palette  ranges  from  dark  rust  browns  to 
yellow.7  Like  many  of  the  figures  in  the  painting,  Mary  reappears  in  other 
compositions  by  Stom.  Her  full,  round  face,  delicate  features,  and  slightly 
plump  hands  were  first  seen  in  The  Annunciation,  a painting  from  the  art- 
ist’s brief  Roman  period.8  She  also  is  found  in  another,  nearly  contemporary 
picture  described  as  The  Nativity  with  Joseph,  Anne,  and  Joachim ,9  Although 
the  Raleigh  work  fits  firmly  into  Stom’s  stay  in  Naples  (see  below),  its  close 
ties  to  these  Roman-period  examples  suggest  it  may  date  to  the  first  half  of 
his  activity  there,  about  1635-1637. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  Mary  holds  her  hands  together  as  if  in 
prayer.  While  Stom  included  this  motif  in  the  previously  mentioned  Nativity 
with  Joseph,  Anne,  and  Joachim,  it  is  absent  from  all  but  one  of  his  dozen  or 
so  representations  of  the  theme.10  In  all  the  other  examples  she  uses  her 
hands  to  delicately  hold  the  corners  of  the  swaddling  cloth  of  the  Christ 
Child.  In  doing  so,  she  helps  to  reveal  the  Child  to  onlookers  (fig.  41A). 

Because  Stom  maintained  the  traditional  nighttime  setting  for  the  event, 
much  of  the  scene  is  cast  in  darkness.  As  is  the  case  with  his  other  Adora- 
tions, the  only  illumination  comes  from  the  Christ  Child.  This  supernatural 
light  has  a scriptural  source.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  (1:9),  Christ  is  described 
as  the  light  of  the  world,  “the  true  light,  which  enlightens  everyone.”  Years 
later,  when  addressing  his  followers,  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  “I  am  the 
light  of  the  world.  Whoever  follows  me  will  never  walk  in  darkness  but  will 
have  the  light  of  life”  (John  8:12). 

Many  of  the  compositional  and  stylistic  elements  described  above — 
lighting,  compactness  of  space,  rustic  character  of  the  figures — owe  a great 
debt  to  the  works  of  Caravaggio  and  especially  examples  by  his  followers, 
first  in  Utrecht,  perhaps  Antwerp,  and  finally  Rome.11  When  Stom  left  Rome 
for  Naples,  about  1633,  the  artist  moved  into  the  next  phase  of  his  career. 
Once  there,  another  Caravaggesque  painter,  the  Spaniard  Jusepe  de  Ribera 
(1591-1652),  would  figure  significantly  in  Stom’s  further  stylistic  develop- 
ment. Ribera,  who  settled  in  Naples  in  1616,  had  also  spent  time  in  Rome 
and  adopted  his  own  form  of  Caravaggism.12  Typically,  his  thin,  painterly 
technique  combined  with  an  earthy  palette  and  dramatic  chiaroscuro  to 
produce  a coarse  earthiness,  reflecting  Ribera’s  Spanish  roots.  Elements 
of  Ribera’s  style  soon  entered  the  artistic  vocabulary  of  the  impressionable 
Stom,  who  must  be  recognized  as  largely  a follower  rather  than  a leader  in 
his  art. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  also  presents  evidence  that  Stom’s  de- 
pendence on  paintings  by  Honthorst  was  inexplicably  renewed  in  the  years 
after  he  left  Rome,  as  a comparison  between  this  painting  and  Honthorst’s 
Nativity  with  Two  Angels  (fig.  41B),  in  the  Uffizi,  demonstrates.  It  is  one  that 
extended  beyond  their  overtly  Caravaggesque  manner.  In  Stom’s  picture, 
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which  already  shows  the  painter  altering  his  palette  and  style  in  response  to 
Ribera’s  influence,  the  overall  composition  and  thin  paint  application  also 
have  much  in  common  with  Honthorst’s  pictures.  In  addition,  the  motif  of 
the  Christ  Child  lying  in  the  manger  is  nearly  identical  in  both  works. 

As  noted,  Stom  painted  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  on  numerous 
occasions  during  his  career.  A comparison  between  the  Raleigh  picture  and 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (fig.  41A)  in  the  Liechtenstein  Collection 
provides  further  insights  into  Stom’s  stylistic  development  and  working 
method.  This  painting  comes  from  the  period  after  Stom  left  Naples  for 
Sicily,  for  in  it  one  sees  his  later,  increasingly  eccentric  manner.  The  figures 
are  more  tightly  bunched,  and,  characteristic  of  these  works,  many  of  their 
expressions  and  actions  have  become  frozen  and  less  sensitively  rendered. 
These  qualities  are  clearly  evident  in  the  representation  of  Joseph  on  the  far 
right. 

Another  feature  that  distances  the  Raleigh  painting  from  “the  harsh, 
fussy  Liechtenstein  picture”  is  the  technique  used  to  describe  the  hands 
and  faces.4 * * * * * * * * 13  Nicolson  aptly  described  the  idiosyncrasies  found  in  Stom’s  later 
works:  “These  are  the  most  eccentric  works,  where  faces  and  hands  are 
treated  as  though  they  were  baked  clay  with  ridges  and  furrows,  sometimes 
pitted,  sometimes  facetted.  Real  life  with  its  relaxed  movements  and  graces 
has  departed.”14 

While  Nicolson  may  have  been  overly  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  Stom’s 
late  works,  he  was  not  wrong  in  stating  that  the  artist’s  style  hardened  as  the 
years  passed.  Thankfully,  the  Raleigh  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  was  com- 
pleted much  earlier  in  the  artist’s  career,  years  before  his  style  became  a 
caricature  of  itself. 


FIG.  41B  Gerritvan  Honthorst, 
Nativity  with  Two  Angels,  1620, 
oil  on  canvas,  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence 


NOTES 

1.  Although  a catalogue  raisonne  of  Stom’s 
works  has  yet  to  be  completed,  Nicolson 
1989  provided  a fairly  complete  listing  of 
the  artist’s  pictures.  In  the  years  since, 
however,  a number  of  important  pictures 
have  been  added  to  his  growing  oeuvre. 

2.  Nicolson  1977. 

3.  For  an  exhaustive  study  on  Honthorst, 
see  Judson  and  Ekkart  1999. 

4.  According  to  Broos  1993,  p.  158,  the 

scant  mention  of  the  event  in  the 

Gospels  encouraged  “theologians, 

writers,  and  artists  alike  to  resort  to 

fantasy.  Thus  it  was  decided  that  there 

must  have  been  three  shepherds, 

as  counterparts  to  the  three  Kings. 

The  shepherds  were  to  have  been 

accompanied  by  two  shepherdesses 

who,  in  the  mystery  plays,  received 

the  names  of  Alison  and  Mahaut.” 


5.  Traditionally,  gifts  to  the  Child  included 
eggs,  milk,  and  fowl.  Such  gifts  do 
appear  in  some  examples  by  Stom 

(see  fig.  41A),  but  in  the  Raleigh  picture 
the  artist  concentrated  on  the  act  of 
adoration. 

6.  See  note  4 above. 

7.  Examination  of  the  painting  shows 

a double  ground  of  red  beneath  gray 
(see  Technical  Notes).  This  particular 
combination  enhances  the  picture’s  dark, 
earthy  visual  effect. 

8.  The  Annunciation  was  previously  on  the 
New  York  art  market  (with  Piero  Corsini) 
and  illus.  in  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  3,  cat. 
1474. 

9.  Oil  on  canvas,  36  V2  x 42  V2  in. 

(92.7  x 108  cm),  private  collection, 

U.S.A.  This  picture  may  actually  be 
another  representation  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds. 


10.  The  other  exception  is  a painting  now 
at  the  Museo  Filangieri  in  Naples,  oil  on 
canvas,  50  x 70  in.  (127  x 178  cm). 

11.  By  the  time  Stom  was  active  in  Rome  in 
the  early  1630s,  the  stylistic  impact  of 
the  Caravaggisti  was  waning.  In  more 
provincial  areas,  where  Stom  would 
spend  most  of  his  career,  the  situation 
was  somewhat  different,  thus  allowing 
him  a degree  of  popularity  and  success. 

12.  For  a discussion  of  Ribera,  see  New  York 
1992. 

13.  Nicolson  1977,  p.  237. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  233. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  Dutch  still-life  painter  Harmanus  Uppink.  The  son 

of  Wessel  Uppink,  Harmanus  was  born  in  Amsterdam  on  9 October  1765. 

He  appears  to  have  remained  a resident  of  the  city  throughout  his  short 

lifetime,  as  he  was  buried  there  on  19  May  1791.'  An  older  brother  Willem 

(i757-i849)  also  became  an  artist,  but,  unlike  Harmanus,  he  produced 

landscapes,  portraits,  and  tapestry  designs.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  r 

younger  Harmanus  trained  with  his  older  brother.  Owing  to  Uppink’s 

Wurzbach  1906-191 1,  vol.  2 (1910),  p.  727. 

extremely  small  oeuvre,  Pieter  Scheen  suggested  Harmanus  was  probably 
an  amateur  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits.2 

Knowledge  about  Harmanus  Uppink’s  artistic  personality  is  based 
on  two  signed  and  dated  paintings,  one  now  in  the  Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam  (fig.  4 2 a). 3 This  picture  identifies  the  artist  as  working 
within  the  tradition  of  late-eighteenth-century  still-life  painting.  Here, 
the  refinement  and  artificiality  of  the  type  introduced  more  than  a 
century  earlier  by  Willem  van  Aelst  (q.v.)  and  continued  by  Jan  van 
Huysum  (1682-1749)  and  others  in  the  eighteenth  is  combined  with  a 
decorative  French  element  that  increasingly  appeared  in  fruit  and  flower 
painting  during  the  period.4  It  seems  likely  that  the  small  number  of 
extant  pictures  by  Uppink  could  be  increased  by  other  examples  that 
currently  carry  attributions  to  other  painters.  <§! 


Thieme-Becker  1907-1950,  vol.  33  (1939), 
p.  586. 

Scheen  1969-1970,  vol.  2 (1970),  p.  465. 
Mitchell  1973,  p.  248. 

Amsterdam  1976b,  p.  550. 


NOTES 

1.  In  early  references  to  the  painter  (see 
Select  Bibliography),  his  dates  were  given 
as  1753-1798. 

2.  Scheen  1969-1970,  vol.  2 (1970),  p.  465. 

3.  The  other  picture,  A Basket  of  Grapes, 
Peaches  in  a Delft  Bowl,  a Rose,  and  Other 
Fruit  on  a Stone  Ledge,  signed  and  dated 


1788,  panel,  18  3/s  x 14  V2  in.  (46.7  x 
36.8  cm),  current  location  unknown, 
was  sold  Christie’s,  London,  30  October 
1981,  lot  80. 

4.  See  Amsterdam  and  Braunschweig 
1983,  pp.  81-88,  for  a discussion  of 
the  development  of  eighteenth-century 
Dutch  fruit  and  flower  painting. 
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Flower  and  Fruit  Still  Life  cat.  42 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  HARMANUS  UPPINK 


flower  and  fruit  still  life  draws  heavily  on  motifs  found  in  the  deco- 
rative still  lifes  by  Jan  van  Huysum  (1682-1749)  an( i also  seen  in  examples 
by  Jan  van  Os  (1744-1808),  the  artist  to  whom  the  picture  was  previously 
attributed.  The  genesis  of  this  painting,  executed  on  a seventeenth-century 
oak  panel,  stretched  over  several  decades.  The  x-radiograph  of  the  work 
shows  that  the  composition  was  painted  over  another,  altogether  different 
still-life  scene  (fig.  42B).1  Not  surprisingly,  this  first  composition  also  ap- 
pears to  be  characteristic  of  seventeenth-century  origin  rather  than  the  last 
decades  of  the  following  century. 

Before  looking  at  this  intriguing  technical  discovery,  one  needs  to  con- 
front a more  fundamental  issue,  namely,  the  subject  matter  and  painting 
style  of  Flower  and  Fruit  Still  Life  as  it  appears  today.  As  only  two  signed  and 
dated  pictures  by  the  Amsterdam  artist  Harmanus  Uppink  are  known,  one 
needs  to  consider  whether  the  Raleigh  picture  shares  enough  traits  with 
these  two  works  to  support  the  attribution  to  Uppink  first  made  by  Fred 
Meijer  in  2002. 2 

Compositional  elements  in  both  of  the  signed  and  dated  pictures  bear 
many  similarities  to  motifs  found  in  the  Raleigh  painting.3  The  Amster- 
dam work  (fig.  42A)  is  particularly  telling,  as  the  pictorial  space  is  con- 
ceived in  much  the  same  way,  as  are  many  of  its  painted  details.  Like  Fruit 
and  Flower  Still  Life,  it  displays  a faintly  articulated  architectural  backdrop, 
garden  greenery  in  the  middle  ground,  and  an  asymmetrical,  densely 
packed,  overflowing  bouquet  on  a ledge  in  the  extreme  foreground.  The  two 
arrangements  largely  mirror  each  other  in  their  placements  tantalizingly 
near  the  front  edge  of  marble  platforms,  with  the  overall  tonality  and  some- 
what coarse  veining  of  the  stone  nearly  identical  in  each.  Furthermore,  the 
extravagant  still-life  arrangements  in  these  two  pictures,  as  well  as  the  one 
in  a painting  that  appeared  in  a London  auction  in  1981,  offer  various  points 
of  comparison.  For  example,  many  of  the  individual  fruits  in  the  auctioned 
work  and  some  of  the  individual  flowers  in  the  Amsterdam  picture  reap- 
pear in  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life.  In  all  of  these  examples,  the  plant  motifs 
appear  to  be  oversized,  and  in  many  instances  both  the  fruits  and  flowers 
are  at  their  peak. 

More  critical  for  the  determination  of  the  painting’s  authorship  are  its 
brushwork  and  palette.  For  example,  the  Amsterdam  and  Raleigh  paintings 
are  similar  in  their  colors  and  slightly  warm  tonality.  One  might  expect  the 
use  of  similar  hues  for  comparable  flowers,  stalks,  and  leaves,  but  more 
telling  are  the  commonalities  in  other  parts  of  the  compositions.  The  muddy 
greens  for  the  middle-ground  foliage,  the  pale  brown  marbled  ledges,  and 
the  creamy  grays  and  pinks  in  the  background  architecture  are  distinc- 
tive yet  similar.  Further  parallels  can  be  seen  in  the  thinly  applied  paint. 
Especially  relevant  are  those  motifs  common  to  both  works,  as  they  tend  to 
exhibit  nearly  identical  brushwork.  For  example,  thinly  brushed  white  high- 
lights define  the  background  architectural  motifs  in  both  paintings. 


FIG.  42A  Harmanus  Uppink,  Still  Life  with 
Flowers,  late  18th  century,  oil  on  canvas,  Rijksmuseum. 
Amsterdam  (©  2008  Rijksmuseum-Stichting, 
Amsterdam) 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  M.C.  M.  Althorpe,  Esq.,  London  (as  Jan 
van  Os).  (With  Richard  Larcada  Gallery,  New  York, 
by  1967);  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Penn  Marshall  Jr.,  Raleigh,  in 
1967;  by  descent  to  their  daughters  Julie  Marshall 
Nau  and  Martha  Marshall  Garber;  (sale,  Christie’s. 
New  York,  25  January  2002,  lot  57  [as  Harmanus 
Uppink],  bought  in);  gift  to  the  Museum  in  2005. 

EXHIBITION 

Raleigh  1967a,  cat.  169  (as  Jan  van  Os). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  an  uncradled  wood 
panel  constructed  of  three  oak  planks.  Infrared 
reflectography  shows  an  underdrawing  of  the  current 
composition  throughout,  including  lines  for  the 
architectural  elements  and  the  placement  of  the  fruit 
and  flowers.  X-radiography  reveals  a significantly 
different  composition  underneath  the  current 
one.  The  panel  was  initially  painted  with  a still  life 
perpendicular  to  the  current  composition.  Elements 
include  a book,  flowers,  insects,  and  perhaps  a globe. 
These  two  compositions  are  separated  by  a thick 
layer  of  gesso.  Dendrochronological  analysis  for  both 
panels  gives  an  average  painting  date  of  1 676-1 678, 
correlating  to  the  earlier  composition.  The  painting 
has  several  layers  of  natural  resin  that  have  been 
selectively  removed  during  previous  restorations. 

The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 
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Flower  and  Fruit  Still  Life 

ca.  1785-1790 

Oil  on  panel,  28  3A  x 23  s/i6  in.  (72.9  x 59.3  cm) 

Gift  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Penn  Marshall  Jr.  by  their 
daughters  Julie  Marshall  Nau  and  Martha  Marshall  Garber,  2003.3 
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In  spite  of  their  similarities,  minor  stylistic  differences  separate  the  two 
pictures.  Unlike  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life,  the  Amsterdam  painting  dem- 
onstrates a better  understanding  of  perspective  as  it  relates  to  the  ledge  on 
which  the  bouquet  is  placed.  The  same  painting  also  surpasses  the  Raleigh 
example  in  its  depiction  of  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  other  details  such  as 
the  transparent  drop  of  water  in  the  extreme  foreground. 

Are  such  shortcomings  attributable  to  an  earlier  date  for  Fruit  and  Flower 
Still  Life  or  its  having  been  executed  by  another  painter?  As  so  few  works  by 
this  artist,  who  was  likely  an  amateur,  have  been  identified,  it  seems  better  to 
use  caution  and  identify  the  picture  as  Attributed  to  Hermanus  Uppinlc. 

Clearly,  the  decorative,  rococo  touches  found  in  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life 
link  it  to  the  larger  tradition  of  northern  European  still-life  painting  during 
the  eighteenth  century.2 * 4  A previous  attribution  to  Jan  van  Os  is  understand- 
able, but,  in  comparing  it  to  a work  by  this  painter  (fig.  42c),  one  finds  that 
Van  Os  achieved  a greater  clarity  and  a cooler  tonality  in  his  picture.5  The 
artist  here,  because  of  either  a lack  of  ability  or  intent,  is  more  decorative  in 
his  approach,  evidenced  by  his  brushwork  and  somewhat  confused  mass- 
ing of  the  still-life  elements.  A closer  look  at  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life,  par- 
ticularly the  conception  of  the  arrangement,  is  illuminating.  The  bouquet 
spills  from  a largely  hidden  basket  into  a nearly  undecipherable  mass  of 
fruit — a cut  melon,  a pineapple,  white  and  purple  grapes,  peaches,  cherries, 
raspberries,  apples,  an  ear  of  corn — and  carnations  and  other  flowers.6 

As  much  as  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life  is  a product  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  its  genesis,  as  mentioned  above,  may  have  taken  place  decades 
earlier.  The  x-radiograph  of  the  painting  (fig.  42 b)  reveals  a very  different 
composition  under  the  current  one.  Turned  at  a ninety-degree  angle  from 
the  present  composition,  this  original  scene  showed  a book,  globe,  insects, 
and  flowers,  including  roses  in  the  foreground.  Comparable  arrangements 
appear  in  seventeenth-century  examples  by  a number  of  painters,  among 
them  Edwaert  Collier  (before  1663-1708).7  Considering  that  the  panel  sup- 
port of  the  Raleigh  painting  originated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  seems 
likely  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life  was  painted  over  an  older  composition  and 
is  not  a case  of  an  artist  painting  over  one  of  his  own  works.  V 


FIG.  42B  Infrared  reflectogram  of  cat.  42 


FIG.  42C  Jan  van  Os,  Still  Life,  late  18th  century, 
oil  on  panel,  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond 
(©  2009  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 


NOTES 

1.  Laboratory  testing  and  dendrochronology 
undertaken  by  Tomasz  Wazny  and  Carol 
Griggs  on  the  panel  in  2006  indicate  the 
work  was  painted  on  top  of  two  earlier 
wood  panels,  dating  1676  and  1678  or 
later.  See  report  on  file  at  the  Museum. 
The  panels  would  have  been  made  from 
trees  cut  a few  years  earlier,  between 
about  166 land  1666.  Three  separate 
planks  are  found.  One  came  from  the 
Baltic,  the  other  two  from  Germany. 

2.  Fred  G.  Meijer,  an  authority  on 

seventeenth-century  Dutch  still-life 

painting,  made  the  attribution  to  Uppink 

when  the  picture  was  placed  at  auction  in 

2002  (see  Provenance). 


3.  In  addition  to  the  painting  from  the 
Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam  (fig.  42A), 
the  other  signed  and  dated  work  by 
Harmanus  Uppink  appeared  at  auction 
in  1981  (A  Basket  of  Grapes,  Peaches  in 

a Delft  Bowl,  a Rose,  and  Other  Fruit  on 
a Stone  Ledge,  1788,  oil  on  panel, 

18  Vs  x 14  1/2  in.  [46.7  x 36.8  cm], 
Christie’s,  London,  30  October  1981, 
lot  80). 

4.  For  a brief  overview  of  this  tradition,  see 
Amsterdam  and  Braunschweig  1983, 
pp.  81-88. 


5.  For  Van  Os,  see  Mitchell  1968.  Mitchell 
did  not  include  Fruit  and  Flower  Still  Life 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  artist’s  oeuvre. 

6.  The  inclusion  of  the  pineapple  and  corn 
is  worth  noting,  as  they  introduce  non- 
native crops  into  the  composition. 

7.  In  addition  to  Collier,  Maria  van 
Oosterwijck  (1630-1693)  was  another 
artist  who  painted  such  still  lifes. 
Typically,  examples  by  these  late- 
seventeenth-century  artists  still  elicited 
a vanitas  interpretation  by  scholars. 

See  Bergstrom  1956,  pp.  154-190; 
and  Leiden  1970. 
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NOTES 

1.  Bergstrom  1956,  pp.  106-109.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  Den  Uyl 
trained  in  Haarlem,  where  Pieter 
Claesz.  and  Willem  Claesz.  Heda 
developed  tonal  breakfast  pieces 
comparable  to  ones  by  Den  Uyl. 
Vroom  1980,  vol.  2,  p.  127,  however, 
links  him  with  Leiden,  stating  he 
was  born  there  about  1 595. 

2.  For  a discussion  of  Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl 
the  Elder,  see  Vroom  1980,  vol.  1, 
pp.  221-222. 

3.  Believed  to  be  the  picture  of  the  same 
subject  now  at  the  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery,  New  Haven.  See  Antwerp 
2004,  p.  217  note  3. 

4.  The  prices  attached  to  his  paintings 
were  quite  high  for  the  period.  For 
example,  the  collector-art  consultant 
Trojanus  de  Magistris  (ca.  1586-1650) 
claimed  to  have  been  offered  1 ,600 
guilders  for  a painting  by  Den  Uyl; 
see  Amsterdam  1999,  p.  143. 


T he  little-known  Amsterdam  artist  Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  painters  of  tonal  breakfast  and  banquet  still  lifes.  Records 
of  his  birth  are  missing,  but  at  the  time  he  posted  his  marriage  banns  to 
Geertien  Jansdr.  Treck  on  21  March  1619,  he  was  listed  as  twenty-three 
years  old,  thus  making  his  birth  year  1595  or  1596.  His  wife  was  the  sister 
of  Jan  Jansz.  Treck  (ca.  1606-1652),  an  artist  whose  paintings  display  close 
stylistic  similarities  to  works  by  Den  Uyl.  While  Treck  likely  trained  with 
his  brother-in-law,  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  identity  of  Den  Uyl’s 
master.  Ingvar  Bergstrom  noted  possible  influence  from  the  Antwerp- 
born  still-life  painter  Hans  van  Essen  (1587/88— after  1648). 1 

Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl  and  his  wife  had  two  sons,  in  1622  and  1628.  Both 
boys  were  trained  as  painters,  and  they  share  the  same  name  as  their 
father.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  presumably  the  firstborn  son  is  cited  in 
records  as  Jans  Jansz.  den  Uyl  the  Elder.2  The  painter  bought  a number 
of  houses  in  Amsterdam  during  his  short  lifetime,  including  buildings  on 
the  Nieuwe-Zijds  Achterburgwal,  the  Bloemgracht,  and  finally,  in  1637, 
on  the  Singel.  These  properties  offer  proof  of  considerable  wealth,  as  does 
the  fact  that  he  owned  at  least  one  painting  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.) 
(Hero  and  Leander).}  Den  Uyl  could  also  boast  that  both  Rubens  (with  three 
paintings)  and  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.)  were  among  the  collectors  who 
owned  his  works.4  In  October  1639,  when  Den  Uyl  made  his  last  will 
and  testament,  he  was  described  as  “sick  of  body.”  He  likely  died  on 
31  December  1640  in  Amsterdam. 

Renowned  for  his  skill  in  counterfeiting  surface  textures  in  his 
paintings,  Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl  made  works  that  share  features  with 
breakfast  pieces  by  his  Haarlem  contemporaries  Pieter  Claesz. 

(ca.  1597-1660)  and  Willem  Claesz.  Heda  (1594-1680).  Many  of  his 
pictures  have  previously  been  attributed  to  these  artists,  including  the 
Raleigh  example  to  Heda.  Den  Uyl’s  paintings  betray  lively  and  fluent 
brushwork,  although  his  palette  is  rather  somber.  He  seems  to  have 
avoided  the  elegant  and  luxurious  displays  preferred  by  painters  in  the 
Southern  Netherlands. 

The  painter’s  style  developed  little  over  his  short  career.  Nevertheless, 
the  simple  compositions  found  in  his  early  works  gradually  gave  way  to  pic- 
tures with  fuller,  more  complex  arrangements  of  objects.  Typically,  Den  Uyl 
placed  his  chosen  objects  on  a white  linen  tablecloth  laid  over  a darker  cloth. 
Backgrounds  are  usually  painted  in  a neutral  light  gray  or  brown  tone.  As 
his  best  works  demonstrate,  he  achieved  remarkable  results  by  bathing  his 
imagery  in  a lively  chiaroscuro  that  captures  the  full  range  of  textures. 

A pewter  jug  became  Den  Uyl’s  trademark,  as  it  reappears  in  a number 
of  his  pictures.  He  often  signed  his  works  with  an  ideogram  in  the  form 
of  a little  owl,  often  imprinted  on  the  lid  of  this  pewter  jug.  The  Museum’s 
Banquet  Piece  differs  somewhat,  in  that  here  the  owl  appears  as  a decora- 
tive element  perched  proudly  on  the  top  of  the  gilt  pokal.  ® 
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Banquet  Piece  cat.  43 


standing  watch  over  the  stunning  array  of  objects  in  the  Museum’s 
Banquet  Piece,  a small  owl  decorates  the  cover  of  the  German  gilt-silver 
drinking  cup,  or  pokal,  at  the  center  of  the  composition.  This  owl  serves  as 
both  a visual  pun  and  a signature  to  identify  the  painter,  Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl, 
to  whom  this  painting  can  now  be  confidently  assigned.3  While  effectively 
voicing  the  name  of  the  painter,  this  small  bird  cannot  provide  answers  to 
the  many  questions  that  the  artist  and  his  painting  provoke.  For  example, 
where  and  with  whom  did  Den  Uyl  train?  When  was  Banquet  Piece  executed? 
Could  this  work  have  been  one  of  three  by  the  artist  owned  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (q.v.)  ? Might  it  be  identified  as  the  picture  by  Den  Uyl  valued  at  sev- 
eral hundred  guilders  by  the  middle  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century?4 

In  spite  of  its  thinly  applied  glazes,  the  surface  of  Banquet  Piece  is  in  sur- 
prisingly good  condition.  The  work  thus  conveys  the  artist’s  skill  in  carefully 
describing  a wide  range  of  surfaces  and  textures,  and  its  tabletop  perspec- 
tive is  a tour  de  force.  Many  of  the  objects,  which  are  traditionally  associated 
with  the  then  popular  theme  of  the  banquet  still  life,  are  overturned  and 
precariously  balanced  on  a crumpled  white  linen  tablecloth  that  covers  a 
dark  green  cloth.  As  will  be  discussed  below,  many  of  these  objects  hold 
possible  symbolic  meanings. 

Den  Uyl  depicted  the  following  objects  from  left  to  right:  a lute,  a pewter 
jug,  a green  roemer  (through  which  one  can  see  other  objects,  slightly  dis- 
torted), a tall,  stemmed  flute  (known  as  a fagon  de  Venise),  a silver  tazza  and 
the  gilt-silver  pokal  mentioned  above,  both  of  which  are  placed  on  a pewter 
plate,  another  pewter  plate  extending  beyond  the  front  edge  of  the  table  on 
which  rest  a silver  knife  and  a precariously  balanced  lemon  peel,  a mustard 
pot  lying  on  its  side,  a candlestick  that  props  up  scissors  used  for  cutting 
wicks,  a partially  obscured  saltcellar  behind  the  candlestick,  four  additional 
pewter  plates  holding  a variety  of  foodstuffs,  and  finally  a half-filled  glass  of 
beer.5  The  phrase  “sumptuousness  in  sober  tones”  aptly  describes  works  by 
Den  Uyl  and  his  close  contemporaries.6 

Only  recently,  however,  has  the  picture  been  correctly  attributed  to  Jan 
Jansz.  den  Uyl.  Previously  linked  to  the  still-life  painter  Willem  Claesz.  Heda 
(1594-1680),  the  work’s  stylistic  and  compositional  features,  as  well  as  its 
incorporation  of  many  of  the  artist’s  favorite  motifs,  above  all  the  owl  ideo- 
gram, have  more  to  do  with  Den  Uyl  than  his  Haarlem  counterpart.  One  is 
the  prominently  displayed  round-bellied  pewter  jug  that  lies  on  its  side  to 
the  right  of  the  lute.  This  jug  reappears  in  many  of  Den  Uyl’s  paintings, 
among  them  Breakfast  Still  Life  with  Glass  and  Metalwork  (fig.  43A)  in  Boston 
and  the  somewhat  similar  Pewter  Jug  and  Silver  Tazza  on  a Table  (fig.  43  b), 
a painting  signed  with  an  owl  ideogram  and  dated  1633. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Collection  Princes  of  Liechtenstein.  Vienna,  by  1873 
(as  Willem  Claesz.  Heda).1  (With  Newhouse  Galleries, 
New  York,  by  1951);  Museum  purchase  in  1952 
(as  Heda). 

EXHIBITIONS 

Brunn;2  Raleigh  1970,  illus.  (color)  (as  Willem  Claesz. 
Heda);  Richmond  1975;  Raleigh  1986  (as  Den  Uyl). 

REFERENCES 

Vienna  1873,  p.  107,  cat.  805  (as  Heda).  Art  News 
1956,  p.  38,  illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  49, 
cat.  51,  illus.  (b-w);  Cartwright  1958,  p.  148,  illus. 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1966,  pp.  42-43  cat.  20,  illus.  (b-w); 
Raleigh  1972,  illus.  (color);  Raleigh  1983.  p.  13,  illus. 
(color)  (as  Den  Uyl);  Sutton  1986,  p.  250,  fig.  372 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1992.  p.  90.  illus.  (color);  Raleigh 
1998b,  p.  100,  illus.  (color);  Brunner-Bulst  2004, 
pp.  174ff„  175,  fig.  59  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a cradled  oak  panel 
constructed  from  three  vertically  oriented  planks 
with  a vertical  grain.  Cross-sectional  analysis  shows  a 
thin  white  glue  ground  followed  by  a reddish  brown 
imprimatura.  At  the  right  edge  near  the  bottom, 
a gray  layer  can  be  seen  on  top  of  the  red  layer 
and  could  indicate  a dead-coloring  stage.  There 
is  little  of  note  in  either  x-radiography  or  infrared 
reflectography.  The  surface  has  several  layers  of 
a natural  resin.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 
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Banquet  Piece 

ca.  1635 

Oil  on  cradled  panel 
31 5/i6  x 36  7/8  in.  (79.6  x 93.6  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.43 
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Given  the  scarcity  of  dated  works  by  Den  Uyl,  the  i6jj  on  the  London 
picture  is  of  considerable  importance  as  one  attempts  to  put  the  Boston  and 
Raleigh  paintings  in  order  of  execution.  Unlike  the  Museum’s  Banquet  Piece, 
these  two  pictures  share  a vertical  format  and  incorporate  a clearly  defined 
architectural  niche  in  the  back  wall.  In  addition,  the  compositions  in  these 
examples  allow  onlookers  a more  complete  view  of  the  tabletops.  This  effect 
is  largely  a consequence  of  a slightly  higher  vantage  point,  which  reveals 
more  of  the  green  tablecloths. 

The  other  two  paintings  (figs.  43A,  43B)  make  use  of  many  of  the  same 
motifs,  but  with  less  clutter  and  tension.  Do  these  two  paintings,  clearly 
reflecting  a slightly  different  aesthetic,  date  earlier  or  later  than  the  Raleigh 
picture?  It  can  be  argued  Banquet  Piece  is  representative  of  Den  Uyl’s  grow- 
ing artistic  virtuosity  and  is  not  an  example  of  stylistic  immaturity.  This  con- 
clusion has  found  favor  among  scholars,  as  many  have  cited  an  increasing 
baroque  recklessness  and  vitality  in  the  painter’s  later  compositions.7  Con- 
sidering the  sophisticated  paint  application  as  he  counterfeited  the  various 
materials  and  the  striking  play  of  light,  especially  in  the  transparency  of  the 
green  glass  of  the  roemer,  a date  of  about  1635  f°r  Banquet  Piece  seems  likely. 

In  addition  to  its  verisimilitude  and  superb  tonal  quality,  the  picture  also 
provided  contemporary  viewers  with  a variety  of  interpretative  possibilities. 
The  imagery  clearly  makes  reference  to  the  vanitas  theme,  but  no  less  obvi- 
ous are  its  calls  for  moderation  and  restraint  in  the  face  of  opportunities 
for  overindulgence.  Since  individuals  were  willing  to  pay  enormous  sums 
for  Den  Uyl’s  paintings,  one  also  needs  to  consider  the  work’s  strong  visual 
appeal.  Beautifully  executed  and  with  a high  degree  of  illusionism,  such 
objects  were  greatly  admired  by  cultivated  collectors. 

In  its  role  as  a vanitas  representation,  Banquet  Piece  symbolizes  the 
fragility  and  brevity  of  life  through  such  characteristic  motifs  as  the  nearly 
spent  candle  and  the  empty  jug  lying  on  its  side.  Even  the  lute,  which 
cannot  be  played  in  its  present  position,  may  have  carried  a similar  message. 
Any  sound  this  lute  produced  has  long  since  dissipated.8  The  tenuous 
position  of  many  of  the  objects,  including  the  roemer  and  the  plate  bal- 
anced on  the  edge  of  the  table,  also  promotes  the  concept  of  human  fragility 
associated  with  vanitas .9 

Many  of  the  same  motifs  could  function  in  multiple  roles.  The  nearly 
empty  flute  and  the  partially  consumed  meal,  for  example,  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  passage  of  time.  Still,  it  is  more  likely  that  these  objects 
were  viewed  within  the  context  of  calls  for  moderation  at  the  expense  of 
overindulgence,  excess,  and  ostentation.10  As  such,  the  half-eaten  meal  of 
oysters,  olives,  mincemeat  pie,  wine,  and  beer  elicits  thoughts  of  partial 
restraint.  By  contrast,  the  table  setting,  particularly  the  gilt-silver  pokal, 
silver  tazza,  and  knife,  serves  as  a reminder  of  ostentatious  display.  Even 
Den  Uyl’s  use  of  a largely  tonal  palette  subtly  but  effectively  supports  an 
exhortation  for  moderation. 


FIG.  43A  Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl,  Breakfast  Still  Life 
with  Glass  and  Metalwork,  ca.  1633-1635,  oil  on  panel, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (photograph  © 2009 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) 


FIG.  43B  Jan  Jansz.  den  Uyl,  Pewter  Jug  and  Silver 
Tazza  on  a Table,  1633,  oil  on  panel,  private  collection 
(photo  courtesy  of  Sotheby’s) 
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NOTES 

1.  The  painting  appeared  in  the  1873 
Liechtenstein  catalogue  as  by  Heda 
(see  References).  Since  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  1927  catalogue,  it  can 
be  assumed  the  painting  had  left  the 
collection  by  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  painting  before 
its  acquisition  by  Newhouse  Galleries 
has  not  been  discovered. 

2.  An  undated  exhibition  label  on  the 
back  of  the  painting  identifies  the 
venue  as  “Mahr.  Kunstverein  Brunn 
Kiinstlerhaus.”  The  same  label  identifies 
the  work  as  “Aus  der  fiirstlichen  Gallerie 
in  Wien  No.  805.” 

3.  Uyl  in  Dutch  means  owl. 

4.  For  a discussion  of  the  Den  Uyl  pictures 
owned  by  Rubens,  see  Antwerp  2004,  pp. 
216-17,  cat.  48.  Among  the  collectors 
who  were  willing  to  spend  an  enormous 
sum  to  acquire  a painting  by  Den  Uyl 
was  Lodewijck  van  Alteren,  the  bailiff  of 
Kennemerland.  He  wanted  to  exchange 
the  best  painting  in  his  collection  for 
one  by  Den  Uyl  then  owned  by  the 
wealthy  Amsterdam  lawyer  Trojanus 

de  Magistris.  In  addition,  Van  Alteren 
would  give  him  six  hundred  guilders 
(discussed  by  Jaap  van  der  Veen  in 
Amsterdam  1999,  p.  143). 


Such  a message — restraint  in  the  face  of  excess- — became  a much- 
discussed  topic  during  the  period.  Artists  were  not  ignorant  of  the  religious 
tracts,  emblem  books,  and  other  writings  that  railed  against  the  sins  of  glut- 
tony and  greed.  Often  criticized  were  the  “stinking  orgies  of  gormandizing” 
and  the  unnecessary  accumulation  of  “countless  gold  and  silver  vessels.”11 
This  type  of  criticism  is  better  suited  for  the  lavish  displays  depicted 
in  the  exceedingly  ostentatious  pronk  still  lifes  by  Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem 
(1606-1683/84)  and  others.12  By  contrast,  Den  Uyl  seems  only  to  hint  at 
these  concerns  in  his  works,  including  Banquet  Piece.  % 


5.  The  knife  is  in  the  style  of  the  well- 
known  silversmith  Johannes  Lutma 
(1587-1669).  It  reappears  in  other 
paintings  by  Den  Uyl. 

6.  Segal  used  “Sumptuousness  in  Sober 
Tones”  as  the  title  for  his  chapter 
discussing  Den  Uyl  in  Delft  1988, 
pp.  121-140. 

7.  Vroom  1980,  voi.  1,  p.  217,  for  example, 
noted  the  artist’s  rather  chaotic  table 
compositions. 

8.  This  is  the  only  known  example  by  Den 
Uyl  that  contains  a lute.  Vroom  1980, 
vol.  2,  p.  129,  cat.  667,  catalogued 
another  example  with  a lute.  He 
thought  the  “Vanitas”  Still  Life  at  the 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  inv.  4090, 
was  a collaboration  between  Rembrandt 
van  Rijn  (q.v.)  and  Den  Uyl.  This 
conclusion  has  not  gained  acceptance, 
and  the  work  is  currently  attributed  to 
Jan  Lievens  (q.v.).  Vroom  apparently 
was  not  familiar  with  the  Raleigh 
Banquet  Piece. 

9.  Vanitas  symbolism  of  the  type  discussed 
here  is  well  established  in  the  study 

of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  still-life 
painting.  One  could  also  mention  the 
pokal  in  this  regard,  as  a similar  one 
appears  as  an  attribute  of  an  elegant 


woman  who  symbolized  vanitas  in  an 
engraving  by  Jacques  de  Gheyn  the 
Younger  (1565-1629).  As  is  discussed 
below,  some  of  these  motifs  carried 
additional  and/or  alternative  meanings. 
Lutes,  for  example,  were  associated  with 
a sinful  and  lazy  life,  and  the  overturned 
jug  was  a symbol  of  gluttony. 

10.  Questions  of  moderation  and  restraint 
are  central  to  our  understanding  of 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  of  Eddy 
de  Jongh,  particularly  as  the  theme 
applied  to  the  visual  arts,  Simon  Schama 
employed  the  concept  as  a central  theme 
in  The  Embarrassment  of  Riches  (1987). 

11.  Quoted  by  De  Jongh  in  Auckland  1982, 
p.  82. 

12.  The  Dutch  word  pronk  comes  from  the 
verb  pronken,  meaning  to  show  off. 
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NOTES 

1.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  3,  p.  90. 

2.  For  discussions  of  Adriaen  van  de 
Velde’s  drawings,  see  Robinson  1979; 
and  Amsterdam  and  Washington 
1981,  pp.  1 16-1 19. 


A son  of  the  successful  marine  painter  Willem  van  de  Velde  the 
Elder  (1611-1693),  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  was  baptized  in  Amsterdam 
on  30  November  1636.  Like  his  older  brother  Willem  van  de  Velde  the 
Younger  (1633-1707),  Adriaen  probably  received  his  earliest  art  instruc- 
tion from  his  father.  Arnold  Houbraken  then  placed  him  in  Haarlem, 
where  he  continued  his  training  with  the  landscape  painter  Jan  Wijnants 
(1631/32-1684).’  Van  de  Velde  returned  to  Amsterdam  by  1657,  the  year 
he  married  Maria  Ouderkerk.  He  remained  there  until  his  death  and 
was  buried  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk  on  21  January  1672. 

In  a career  lasting  less  than  two  decades,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde 
produced  a large  and  distinguished  body  of  work.  Active  as  both  a 
painter  and  a draftsman,  he  eschewed  the  marine  subjects  favored  by 
his  father  and  brother,  opting  instead  to  paint  pastoral  landscapes  with 
cattle  and  herdsmen,  beach  and  dune  scenes,  winter  landscapes,  a 
few  historical  pictures,  and  a handful  of  genre  scenes,  including  the 
Museum’s  The  Riding  School.  Dated  paintings  have  been  identified  for 
every  year  of  his  career  from  1653  to  1671.  In  his  earliest  pictures  Van 
de  Velde  often  depicted  cattle  and  herders,  and  in  them  he  showed  the 
influence  of  Paulus  Potter  (1625-1654)  rather  than  Wijnants.  By  the 
end  of  the  1650s,  however,  a warm  Italianate  lighting  enters  his 
works.  Since  no  evidence  suggests  the  artist  made  a trip  to  Italy, 
this  manner  seems  to  have  been  a response  to  examples  by  Karel 
Dujardin  (1626-1678),  Jan  Asselijn  (ca.  1610-1652),  and  possibly 
Philips  Wouwerman  (q.v.). 

Adriaen  van  de  Velde’s  drawings  show  a similar  versatility,  and  his 
etchings,  the  earliest  dating  to  1653,  are  largely  limited  to  the  depiction 
of  farm  animals.  Among  his  most  characteristic  drawings  are  chalk 
studies  of  figures  and  animals  from  life  that  he  used  in  his  paintings.2 
Van  de  Velde’s  skill  in  painting  figures  seems  to  have  been  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  often  called  on  to  paint  staffage  for  a 
number  of  important  landscape  painters,  among  them  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael  (q.v.),  Meindert  Hobbema  (1638-1709),  and  Jan  van  der 
Heyden  (1637-1712).  ■ 
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CAT.  44 


The  Riding  School 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Partial  signature  on  log  under  white  horse’s  leg: 

A.  velde  f.  (the  A is  partially  visible) 

PROVENANCE 

Gerard  Bicker  van  Zweiten  (1632-1718).  The  Hague; 
(sale,  The  Hague.  12  April  1741,  lot  126  [as  Philips 
Wouwermans]  [sic]},  to  De  Waart.2  (Sale,  J.  G. 
Cramer,  Amsterdam,  13  November  1769,  lot  94  [as 
Adriaen  van  de  Velde]).  Comte  Charles-Louis  Merle 
de  Beauchamp  (1723-1793):  (sale.  Paillet,  Paris, 

1 March  1784,  lot  72bis,  bought  in?,  to  Paillet).  (With 
dealers,  1784-1834);5  Lord  Charles  Townshend 
(1785-1853),  London,  in  1834;  (sale,  Christie's, 
London,  11  April  1835,  lot  31,  to  Scott).  Richard 
Sanderson.  London,  by  1848;  (sale,  London,  1848, 
to  Evans).  0.  C.  Scarisbrick,  London,  by  1861;  (sale, 
London,  1861,  to  Pearce).  Colonel  Walter  Alers 
Hankey.  Beaulieu,  Hastings,  Sussex.  (With  Charles 
Sedelmeyer,  Paris,  by  1899).  S.  de  Jonge,  Paris,  by 
1910.  (Sale,  Paris,  Hotel  Drouot,  5 December  1947, 
lot  40).  (With  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  by 
1952);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Paris  1899,  cat.  59,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  4 (1834),  p.  187,  cat.  42, 
vol.  9 (1842),  p.  630,  cat.  6;  Redford  1888,  vol.  2, 
p.  338;  Hofstede  de  Groot  1908-1927,  vol.  4 (1912), 
p.  508,  cat.  173;  Bode/Plietzsch  1956,  p.  300; 
Valentiner  1956a,  p.  53,  cat.  71;  Art  News  1956, 
p.  48,  illus.  (b-w);  Robinson  1996b,  p.  144; 
Frensemeier  2001,  pp.  29, 150,  cat.  32. 
p.  225,  fig.  18  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

Copy  with  Leger  Galleries,  London,  in  1961,  oil  on 
panel,  12 1/4  * 171/2  in.  (31.1  * 44.5  cm). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Its  tacking  margins  were  flattened 
out  and  incorporated  into  the  composition  during  a 
restoration.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with  a thin  lead- 
white  oil  ground  followed  by  an  underpainting  of  red 
in  the  middle  ground  and  gray  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  composition.  In  2006  the  painting  underwent  a 
complete  conservation  treatment,  including  cleaning, 
revarnishing,  and  retouching.  The  tacking  margins 
were  framed  out  to  retrieve  the  original  picture  space. 


this  charming  scene  of  a riding  school  unfortunately  has  lost  some  of  its 
luster  owing  to  abrasion  and  overpainting.  Carrying  a partial  signature  and 
described  by  John  Smith  as  dated  1658,  the  picture  is  certainly  characteristic 
of  Adriaen  van  de  Velde’s  style  from  about  this  time.4  The  painting  also  carries 
a long  and  distinguished  provenance  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  collection  of  Gerard  Bicker  van  Zweiten  (1632-1718),  the  pic- 
ture was  catalogued  as  by  Philips  Wouwermans  [sic]  (q.v.)  in  his  sale  of  1741. 
While  Wouwerman  may  have  influenced  Van  de  Velde  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  style,  The  Riding  School  finds  closer  parallels  in  the  art  of 
Paulus  Potter  (1625-1654)  and  Karel  Dujardin  (1626-1678). 5 

The  composition  of  The  Riding  School  is  deceptively  simple.  Employing 
just  a few  motifs,  Van  de  Velde  energized  the  space  by  placing  many  of 
these  objects  at  diagonals  to  the  picture  plane.  Among  these  items  are  the 
building,  its  wooden  door,  the  horses,  even  the  shadows  falling  across  the 
packed  soil.  The  scene  unfolds  in  an  exercise  yard  before  a stable,  its  open 
door  revealing  a dark  void.6  The  center  of  attention  is  the  well-dressed  rider 
sitting  astride  a rearing  white  horse.7  Onlookers  include  a groom  who  holds 
the  reins  of  a brown  horse  at  the  right,  another  well-dressed  burgher  with 
his  son  standing  before  the  doorway,  and  opposite  them  a man  whose  back 
is  turned  to  the  viewer  as  he  casually  leans  against  a hitching  post. 

Will  the  attentive  boy  standing  next  to  his  father  soon  take  the  reins  of 
the  horse  being  prepared  by  the  groom?  It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that 
this  youngster  is  seen  in  proximity  to  a younger  boy  riding  a hobbyhorse 
at  the  far  left  behind  him.  While  hobbyhorses  carried  a number  of  specific 
meanings  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  period,  it  can  be  argued  that  here 
the  motif  represents  childhood.8  Consequently,  the  student  rider  who  waits 
his  turn  for  a riding  lesson  has  both  literally  and  figuratively  turned  his 
back  on  childhood  to  enter  the  world  of  adults.  His  path  may  be  difficult, 
however,  as  the  rearing  white  horse  indicates  potential  danger.  Neverthe- 
less, if  given  proper  instruction  by  experienced  adults,  children  can  expect 
positive  results.9 

The  activity  depicted  in  The  Riding  School  was  not  a common  subject 
with  Dutch  painters.  More  typically,  riders  on  horseback  appear  as  motifs 
in  village  street  scenes,  as  parts  of  hunting  parties,  or  in  formal  portraits. 
Precedents  for  Van  de  Velde’s  imagery,  however,  can  be  found  in  pictures 
by  Paulus  Potter  and  Karel  Dujardin,  which  seem  to  have  strongly  affected 
their  younger  colleague’s  choice  of  both  subject  matter  and  style.  Dujardin, 
in  fact,  painted  riding  schools  on  several  occasions,  including  one  example 
signed  and  dated  1654  (fig.  44A),  and  another  done  in  Rome  at  the  end  of 
his  career  in  1678. 10 

Equally  influential  for  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  was  Paulus  Potter,  whose 
talents  blossomed  quickly  before  his  death  in  1654  at  age  twenty-nine.  The 
Farrier’s  Shop  of  1648  (fig.  44B)  finds  Potter  representing  another  rare  sub- 
ject in  Dutch  art.  Here,  a farrier  and  his  assistant  struggle  with  “a  horse 
whose  muzzle  was  being  pinched  to  open  his  mouth  so  that  his  teeth  could 
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FIG.  44A  Karel  Dujardin, 

The  Riding  Lesson,  1654,  oil  on  canvas, 

Baron  Northbrook,  East  Stratten,  Winchester 


FIG.  44B  Paulus  Potter. 

The  Farrier’s  Shop,  1648,  oil  on  panel, 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Widener 
Collection,  Washington,  D.C. 


be  filed,  or  floated.”11  Like  Van  de  Velde’s  The  Riding  School,  this  painting  is 
filled  with  the  same  attention  to  detail  and  suggestion  of  a narrative.  The 
two  pictures  also  share  many  compositional  elements.  Among  them  are 
the  placement  of  the  figures  within  the  middle  ground,  the  representation 
of  packed  earth  with  bits  of  detritus  in  the  foreground,  low  horizons  and 
cloud-filled  skies,  buildings  standing  at  an  angle  on  the  left,  and  a deep 
recession  of  the  flat  landscape  to  the  right. 

As  noted,  early  references  to  The  Riding  School  describe  it  as  carrying 
a date  of  1658.  There  is  little  evidence  of  a date  today,  as  it  may  have  been 
lost  during  an  overzealous  conservation  treatment  before  arriving  at  the 
Museum  in  the  1950s.  Still,  a date  of  1658  does  accord  well  with  Van  de 
Velde's  handling  of  paint  and  his  palette  at  the  time.  Grounded  in  an  overall 
tonal  palette  with  a blue  sky,  the  painting  features  only  a few  strong  color 
accents,  limited  largely  to  reddish  orange  and  blue  costume  details.  While 
the  precise  technique  of  his  early  pictures  is  much  in  evidence  in  the  horses 
and  figures,  severe  abrasion  has  removed  the  final  glazes  in  many  of  the 
other  motifs.  The  “hard,  cool  sunlight  that  pervades  [his]  pictures  of  the 
mid-i650s”  lingers  in  The  Riding  Lesson,  yet  to  be  replaced  by  “warmer  hues 
and  a softer,  yellower  sunlight”  that  entered  the  artist’s  pictures  in  the  last 
years  of  the  decade,  largely  inspired  by  such  Italianate  painters  as  Dujardin, 
Nicolaes  Berchem  (1621/22-1683),  and  Jan  Asselijn.12 

In  spite  of  the  picture’s  overall  condition,  The  Riding  Lesson  delights 
its  viewers.  Like  the  best  of  Dutch  genre  paintings  from  the  period,  the 
everyday  is  made  real  and  tangible.  In  addition,  the  work  is  infused  with  a 
timelessness  that  continues  to  cast  its  charm  after  more  than  three  hundred 
fifty  years. 


NOTES 

1.  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  5 (1834),  p.  508, 
cat.  173,  wrote  the  work  was  dated  1658, 
although  a date  is  no  longer  visible.  A 
faint  suggestion  of  markings  can  be  seen 
to  the  right  of  the  signature,  where  a date 
may  have  been.  Nevertheless,  the  picture 
continues  to  be  cited  in  the  literature  as 
dated  1658.  In  spite  of  this  loss,  that  date 
or  a date  about  1658  is  supported  by  the 
style  of  the  picture  (see  discussion  in  text). 

2.  An  annotated  copy  of  the  1741  auction 
catalogue  housed  at  the  Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam,  cites  “De  Waart"  as  the 
purchaser  of  the  work  for  the  large  sum 
of  400  guilders.  The  high  price  may 
reflect  the  demand  for  works  by  Philips 
Wouwerman,  to  whom  the  painting 
was  then  attributed. 

3.  According  to  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  5 

( 1 834) , P-  508,  CAT.  173. 

4.  See  note  1 above. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  works  noted  by 
Dujardin  and  Van  de  Velde,  Wouwerman 
also  painted  riding  schools,  including  a 
canvas  at  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam, 
inv.  A477. 

6.  The  stable  has  a thatched  roof  and  is 
part  of  a larger  structure,  most  likely  an 


attached  farmhouse  that  features  a 
tiled  roof. 

7.  The  rider  executes  a levade,  in  which  the 
horse  rears  on  command.  See  Liedtke 
1989,  pp.  20,  270. 


9.  It  could  also  be  argued  that  this  scene 
reflects  an  aspect  of  social  class,  as  the 
well-dressed  riders  appear  alongside 
lower-class  groomsmen.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  behavior  of  the  two  dogs 
figures  into  possible  messages  intended 
for  the  contemporary  viewer. 

10.  The  Riding  School,  1678,  oil  on  canvas, 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  inv. 
544;  illus.  in  Potterton  1986,  fig.  48. 


11.  Wheelock  1995,  p.  198.  Wouwerman 
depicted  the  same  activity  in  a painting 
now  in  Kassel;  The  Farrier,  oil  on 
panel,  Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen, 
Gemaldegalerie  Alte  Meister,  Kassel, 
inv.  362. 

12.  Robinson  1996b,  p.  144. 


8.  For  a discussion  of  the  symbolic 
meanings  of  hobbyhorses  in  Dutch 
paintings,  see  Durantini  1983, 
pp.  233-242. 
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NOTES 

1.  Although  the  artist's  name  is  usually 
spelled  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  Keyes 
1984  correctly  noted  that  the  artist 
used  den  rather  than  de  during  his 
lifetime.  Consequently,  this  spelling 
has  been  used  here. 

2.  The  professions  of  his  father,  brother, 
and  two  of  his  sons  indicate  that 
Esaias  was  a member  of  an  extended 
family  of  artists.  For  an  overview  of 
his  family  tree,  see  ibid.,  pp.  18-19. 

3.  Esaias  the  Younger  (161 5-before 
1681)  and  Anthony  the  Younger 
(1617-1672). 

4.  For  an  example  of  his  merrymaking 
staffage  figures,  see  Van  Bassen’s 
Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters 
(cat.  4). 


A pioneer  in  the  depiction  of  domestic  landscapes,  Esaias  van  den  Velde 
was  baptized  in  Amsterdam’s  Oude  Kerk  on  17  May  1587.  His  father,  the 
painter  Hans  van  den  Velde  (1552-1609),  had  emigrated  from  Antwerp 
two  years  earlier  for  religious  reasons  and  was  most  likely  Esaias’s  first 
teacher.  An  older  brother,  Jan  van  den  Velde  (1568-1623),  became  a famous 
calligrapher  and  printmaker.2  Although  such  activity  is  undocumented,  the 
aspiring  artist  may  also  have  studied  in  his  hometown  with  the  landscape 
and  genre  specialist  David  Vinckboons  (1576-ca.  1632),  as  well  as  with 
another  important  painter  of  early  realist  and  imaginary  landscapes, 

Gillis  van  Coninxloo  (1544-1607). 

By  1610  Van  den  Velde  had  settled  in  Haarlem,  where  a year  later,  in 
1611,  he  married  Katelijna  Maertens  (d.  1630)  from  Ghent.  Of  their  four 
children,  two  became  artists.3  In  1612  Esaias  joined  the  city’s  Guild  of 
St.  Luke  at  the  same  time  as  Willem  Pietersz.  Buytewech  (1591/92-1624) 
and  Hercules  Segers  (1589/90-1633/38).  During  his  activity  in  Haarlem, 
Esaias  van  den  Velde  broke  new  ground  by  developing  the  naturalistic 
Dutch  landscape.  Limiting  himself  to  the  depiction  of  local  landscapes  and 
typically  Dutch  motifs,  he  took  a similar  approach  in  his  chalk  drawings 
and  etchings.  He  also  produced  pictures,  often  in  collaboration  with 
others,  in  which  figures  populated  religious  images,  were  engulfed  in  cav- 
alry skirmishes,  or  were  shown  as  young  merrymakers  comparable  to  ones 
depicted  by  Buytewech  and  other  genre  artists.4  While  in  Haarlem  Van  den 
Velde  trained  a number  of  pupils,  including  the  famous  landscapist  Jan 
van  Goyen  (1596-1656)  and  Pieter  de  Neyn  (i597~x639)- 

In  April  1618  the  artist  relocated  to  The  Hague  with  his  family,  which 
included  his  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  He  paid  his  guild  dues 
there  in  October  of  the  same  year  and  became  a citizen  of  The  Hague  a 
year  and  a half  later  on  17  April  1620.  During  the  following  years,  Van 
den  Velde  further  developed  his  realistic  style  by  subtly  adjusting  the 
scale  between  landscape  and  figures  and  by  lowering  the  horizon.  He  also 
experimented  with  a painting  technique  in  which  largely  monochromatic 
pigments  were  placed  over  an  extremely  thin  ground  with  loose  and  fluent 
brushwork.  The  result  was  a rapid,  sketchy  style  that  further  heightened 
the  realistic  effects  of  the  painting. 

Esaias  van  den  Velde’s  artistic  skills  seem  to  have  been  appreciated 
by  colleagues  and  collectors  alike,  including  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
acquired  some  of  his  works.  Among  his  collaborators  were  Bartholomeus 
van  Bassen  (q.v.),  Pieter  Anthonisz.  van  Groenewegen  (active  ca. 
1623-1637),  and  Cornelis  Hendricksz.  Vroom  (ca.  1563-1640).  The  artist 
died  in  The  Hague  and  was  buried  in  either  the  city’s  Grote  Kerk  or  its 
St.  Jakobskerk  on  18  November  1630. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  and  dated  at  lower  left: 

E - VAN  DEN  VELDE/  1614 

PROVENANCE 

Otto  Wesendonck  (d.  1896),  Munich;  by  inheritance 
in  1896  to  his  nephew  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Bissing 
(1873-1956),  Munich,  until  at  least  1911.  (Possibly 
with  Charles  Sedelmeyer,  Paris).  S.  de  Jonge.  Paris. 
(With  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York,  by  1952); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Indianapolis  and  San  Diego  1958,  cat  35,  illus.  (b-w); 
San  Francisco  1966,  cat.  42,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh 
1970,  illus.  (color);  Raleigh  1986. 
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Nasse  1911,  pp.  96-97,  fig.  17  (b-w);  Stechow  1947, 
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Stechow  1966,  pp.  21, 87. 202  notes  17-18,  fig.  169 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1983,  p,  94,  illus.  (b-w);  Keyes  1984, 
pp.  49. 50, 143-144,  cat.  89,  pi.  9 (b-w);  Sutton 
1986,  p.  252,  fig.  375  (b-w);  The  Hague  1991, 
p.  124;  Leiden  1992,  pp.  160-161,  cat.  24,  fig.  1 (b-w); 
Raleigh  1992,  p.  85,  illus.  (b-w);  Sutton  1992, 
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fig.  176  (b-w),  p.  666,  under  cat.  336;  Leiden  1996, 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  support  is  constructed  of  a single  poplar  panel. 
Oak  additions  to  extend  the  sky  and  the  landscape 
were  added  at  some  point  in  the  late  eighteenth 
or  early  nineteenth  century.  In  the  1940s  this 
construction  was  thinned,  mounted  to  Masonite, 
and  cradled.  The  original  section  was  not  reduced 
in  size.  Oil  overpaint  covers  most  of  the  original  sky. 
Although  insect  damage  has  caused  significant  wood 
and  paint  loss  at  the  top  of  the  original  panel  and  in 
the  house,  at  the  left,  the  support  is  currently  stable. 
The  thin,  light  gray  oil  ground  was  applied  directly  to 
the  unprimed  wood  surface.  The  ground  is  pigmented 
with  a combination  of  white  lead,  black,  earth  color, 
and  chalk.  The  overall  condition  of  the  painting  is 
good  and  the  signature  original  and  intact.  In  1997 
the  painting  underwent  a complete  conservation 
treatment. 


this  modest  view  of  Dutch  village  life  alongside  a frozen  canal  is  one 
of  the  first  signed  and  dated  winter  landscape  paintings  by  Esaias  van  den 
Velde,  and  thus  one  of  the  first  pure  landscape  paintings  in  Dutch  art.  In 
it,  he  divorced  his  imagery  from  associations  with  the  months  and  seasons,  / 
religion  and  mythology,  or  the  more  colorful  and  decorative  pictures  identi- 
fied with  the  Flemish  landscape  model.  As  a consequence,  Van  den  Velde 
can  be  described  as  “probably  the  single  most  innovative  and  influential 
painter”  among  the  early  realists.1 

Mimicking  in  paint  the  innovations  made  by  graphic  artists  active  in 
Haarlem,  Van  den  Velde  skillfully  described  the  here  and  now  in  a simple, 
direct  manner.2  While  it  can  be  debated  whether  his  accomplishments,  ap- 
pearing as  they  did  during  the  twelve-year  truce  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spanish-controlled  Southern  Netherlands,  were  inspired  by  a “country 
impassioned  by  pride  of  place  and  desire  for  self-esteem,”3  he  clearly  blazed 
a new  direction  in  northern  landscape  painting.  Not  only  was  his  imagery 
new,  but  so  too  were  his  experiments  in  style  and  technique  (see  below). 

Here,  Van  den  Velde  painted  a raw  winter  day.  Houses,  farm  buildings, 
and  even  a privy  in  the  foreground,  the  structures’  thatched  roofs  covered 
with  snow,  flank  a frozen  canal  crossed  by  a single  bridge.  Leafless  trees  fur- 
ther suggest  the  time  of  year,  as  does  the  cold  breeze  that  blows  smoke  from 
a chimney  across  a steely,  blue-gray  sky.4  In  typical  Dutch  fashion,  the  dozen 
or  so  figures  inhabiting  the  scene  are  not  overly  concerned  with  the  weather. 

Some  walk  along  the  canal,  while  others  skate,  play  kolf,  or  go  about  their 
daily  business  while  taking  a shortcut  across  the  frozen  water.5 

Such  naturalistic  imagery  has  been  identified  as  being  reflective  of  naer 
het  leven  (after  life).6  While  Esaias  van  den  Velde  is  known  to  have  filled 
sketchbooks  with  landscape  drawings  made  on-site,  it  is  doubtful  that  his 
paintings,  and  to  a lesser  degree  his  etchings,  were  conceived  as  portraits  of 
specific  places.  Nevertheless,  he  created  landscapes  that  were  exceedingly 
true  to  life.  He  enhanced  the  effect  by  experimenting  with  brushwork,  pal- 
ette, and  even  the  grain  of  the  panel.  Melanie  Gifford  wrote  of  Van  den 
Velde’s  innovations  by  comparing  his  technique  with  one  adopted  by  his 
pupil  Jan  van  Goyen. 

In  other  paintings  Esaias  Van  de  Velde’s  experimentation  was  even 
more  pronounced,  and  may  have  explored  technical  procedures 
that  van  Goyen  incorporated  into  his  practice  only  much  later.  The 
structure  of  a winter  landscape  dated  1614,  now  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  is  unusual.  Esaias  worked  not  on  an  oak  panel  with  a 
traditional  light-colored  ground,  but  on  a poplar  panel  prepared 
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with  a black  layer  rubbed  into  the  wood  emphasizing  the  grain.  In 
parts  of  the  composition  he  left  this  wood  surface  visible  as  part  of 
the  final  image.  In  the  ice  he  exposed  the  horizontal  streaks  of  the 
wood  grain  to  create  the  reflection  of  the  buildings.  In  painting 
the  blasted  tree  at  the  left  he  exposed  the  blackened  streaks  of  the 
wood  panel  to  enliven  the  cavity  in  the  trunk.7 


Winter  Scene 

1614 

Oil  on  cradled  panel,  original  dimensions, 

5 x 12  V16  in.  (12.7  x 31.9  cm);  with  additions, 
10  1/&  x 12  Vi6  in.  (25.7  x 31.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.61 
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A Farm  in  Brabant,  1612,  etching 

FIG.  45  A Hendrick  Avercamp.  A Scene  on 
the  Ice,  ca.  1 625,  oil  on  panel,  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  artist’s  experimentation  in  Winter  Scene  also  encompassed  a sur- 
prising number  of  compositional  changes.  They  include  the  repositioning 
of  the  couple  at  the  left  and  the  pair  on  skates  in  the  center  foreground, 
the  heights  and  angles  of  the  building  roofs,  and  the  removal  of  several 
branches  of  the  large  tree  at  the  extreme  left.  In  addition,  there  may  have 
been  a pair  of  skaters  under  the  bridge  in  the  distance.  The  overall  effect 
of  Winter  Scene,  including  the  composition’s  low  horizon  and  central  axis 
along  which  buildings  extend  into  the  middle  ground,  suggests  a view  into 
“a  far  wider  world.”8  This  combination  of  the  intimate  and  the  expansive 
and  the  everyday  activities  transpiring  under  the  grayness  of  a winter  sky 
elicit  a familiarity  one  still  experiences  in  the  Dutch  countryside  today. 

Admittedly,  Esaias  van  den  Velde  was  not  the  first  painter  to  depict  win- 
ter scenes  in  northern  European  art.9  In  the  early  seventeenth  century,  for 
example,  Hendrick  Avercamp  (1585-1634),  known  as  de  stom  van  Kampen 
(the  mute  of  Kampen),  painted  his  well-known  winter  landscapes  in  which 
vast  expanses  of  frozen  lakes  and  rivers  provided  venues  for  scores  of  skaters, 
kolfers,  and  many  others.  Avercamp,  however,  took  an  additive  approach  to 
his  subject,  and  his  focus  remained  on  the  figures  who  populate  his  wintry 
compositions.  A Scene  on  the  Ice  (fig.  45A)  in  Washington  is  characteristic 
of  this  approach,  as  Avercamp  distributed  approximately  one  hundred  of  his 
countrymen  across  the  broad  expanse  of  a frozen  river. 

Van  den  Velde,  by  contrast,  produced  landscapes  and  village  scenes  that 
absorbed  rather  than  called  attention  to  his  figures.  Instead  of  respond- 
ing to  examples  by  Avercamp,  he  found  inspiration  in  Haarlem’s  innova- 
tive graphic  artists.  Many  of  the  landscape  prints  by  Claes  Jansz.  Visscher 
(1587-1652;  fig.  45B)  and  Jan  van  de  Velde  II  (ca.  1593-1641)  date  to  the 
same  years  as  paintings  by  Esaias  van  den  Velde,  and  they  clearly  reflect  the 
naturalistic  style  that  was  soon  to  dominate  Haarlem  landscape  painting.10 
These  artists  sought  new  stylistic  solutions  for  their  subject  matter,  but 
instead  of  using  the  paintbrush,  they  exploited  the  potential  of  the  pen, 
pencil,  burin,  and  etching  needle. 
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Winter  Scene  appears  today  not  as  Van  den  Velde  originally  conceived 
it.  A small  oak  strip  was  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  poplar  panel  and  a 
larger  one  encompassing  most  of  the  sky  attached  at  the  top  (see  Technical 
Notes).  In  its  original  format  it  would  have  approximated  the  dimensions 
of  another  winter  landscape  by  the  artist  now  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
(fig.  45c).  In  addition,  Raleigh’s  wintertje  (small  winter  scene)  would  have 
closely  resembled  in  format  and  scale  the  naturalistic  landscape  etchings 
and  drawings  cited  above. 

The  additions  to  Winter  Scene  were  added  decades,  if  not  more  than  a 
century,  later,  giving  the  composition  a format  better  suited  to  changing 
tastes."  It  also  has  been  suggested  that  because  of  its  original  dimensions, 
Winter  Scene  may  have  been  inserted  into  a piece  of  furniture,  specifically 
the  drawer  front  of  a cupboard.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
picture  ever  filled  this  function. 

The  innovations  adopted  by  Esaias  van  den  Velde  in  Winter  Scene  and 
a handful  of  other  paintings  executed  about  1614  resonated  in  Dutch  art 
for  decades.  The  next  generation  of  painters,  especially  his  pupil  Jan  van 
Goyen,  quickly  followed  his  example.  Consequently,  the  seemingly  modest 
path  Esaias  blazed  in  the  Raleigh  painting  soon  become  a major  thorough- 
fare in  the  history  of  northern  European  landscape  painting.  & 


FIG.  45C  Esaias  van  den  Velde. 
Winter  Landscape,  1614,  oil  on  panel, 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge 
(©  2005  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
University  of  Cambridge) 


NOTES 

1.  Sutton  in  Philadelphia  1987,  p.  24. 

2.  For  illus.  and  a discussion  of  Van  den 
Velde’s  Ten  Landscapes  print  series,  see 
Levesque  1994,  pp.  55-71,  figs.  54-63. 

3.  Sutton  in  Philadelphia  1987,  p.  24. 
Gleaning  possible  meaning  in  the  early 
painted  landscapes  by  Esaias  van  den 
Velde,  including  Winter  Scene,  is  typically 
a difficult  undertaking.  Because  he 

and  his  close  contemporaries  active  in 
Haarlem  were  interested  in  the  graphic 
arts,  it  has  been  suggested  that  his 
comparable  paintings  are  an  extension 
of  the  printed  landscape  series  that  offer 
views  of  delightful  or  pleasant  views  in 
the  countryside  surrounding  Haarlem. 
There  are  also  possible  associations 
with  literary  traditions,  such  as  the 
Hart-Spieghel  by  Hendrick  Laurensz. 
Spieghel.  See  Freedberg  1980,  pp.  1 1-13, 
for  an  overview  of  this  material;  also  see 
Levesque  1994;  and  Gibson  2000. 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  sky  as  it  appears  today  is  the 
addition  of  another  panel  applied  at 

a later  date  (see  Technical  Notes  and 


below).  Nevertheless,  the  sky  in  the 
original  panel  reflects  the  tangible  quality 
of  a wintry  day. 

5.  Kolf,  from  which  the  English  word  “golf” 
stems,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
current  sport.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  approximated  hockey  more 
closely  than  golf. 

6.  The  contrast  between  naer  het  leven 
(after  life)  and  uyf  den  gheest  (from  the 
imagination)  was  outlined  in  Karel  van 
Mander’s  Het  Schilder-Boeck  of  1604. 
Interpreted  as  contrasting  the  new 
realism  in  Dutch  art  with  what  had 
preceded  it,  especially  the  artificiality  of 
the  mannerist  aesthetic,  the  term  raises 
many  complex  issues.  Again,  as  it  relates 
to  Esaias  van  den  Velde  and  his  close 
contemporaries,  see  Freedberg  1980, 
pp.  10-11;  and  Levesque  1994. 

7.  Gifford  in  Leiden  1996,  pp.  73-74, 
translated  into  Dutch  from  her  original 
English. 

8.  Keyes  1984,  p.  49. 


9.  The  tradition  of  winter  scenes  began 
with  the  representation  of  the  months 
on  calendar  pages  of  illuminated 
manuscripts.  Arguably  the  best-known 
painted  example  is  Pieter  Bruegel  the 
Elder’s  Hunters  in  the  Snow  (1565, 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna). 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century, 

Hendrik  Avercamp  (see  below),  Adam 
van  Breen,  and  Adriaen  van  de  Venne 
were  among  those  who  produced  winter 
scenes  in  the  Northern  Netherlands. 
Unlike  the  compositions  by  Esaias  van 
den  Velde,  their  works  were  largely 
inspired  by  earlier  Flemish  examples. 

See  Keyes  1984,  pp.  48-49. 

10.  For  an  overview  of  the  topic,  see 
Freedberg  1980,  esp.  pp.  28-38;  Levesque 
1994;  and  Amsterdam  1993b. 

11.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  date  the  oak  additions  to  the  original 
panel  with  dendrochronological  analysis. 
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JOOST  DE  VOLDER 

ca.  1607-16691 


Little  known,  even  among  specialists,  Joost  de  Voider  was  a landscape 
painter  in  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  The  artist’s  father,  also  named 
Joost  de  Voider,  originally  came  from  Eekelsbeek  in  Flanders.  He  immi- 
grated to  the  Northern  Netherlands  by  1603,  and  in  that  year  he  married 
the  Antwerp  native  Judith  Jansdr.  in  Amsterdam.2  Virtually  nothing 
is  known  of  the  artist’s  early  years,  and  his  teachers  have  not  been 
identified.  De  Volder’s  name  first  appears  in  the  register  of  the  Haarlem 
painters’  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1632.  Eight  years  later  he  became  vice 
secretary  of  the  organization.  At  the  time  he  was  listed  as  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  suggesting  a birth  year  of  about  1607.  De  Voider  succeeded  Frans 
de  Hulst  (ca.  1610-1661),  another  tonal  landscape  painter,  as  secretary  of 
the  guild  in  1642.  The  following  year  the  painter  relocated  to  Amsterdam 
with  his  second  wife,  Grietje  Burgers  Lievelt,  a Haarlem  woman  he 
had  married  on  17  December  1639.  The  couple  probably  remained  in 
Amsterdam,  for  they  were  living  on  the  Prinsengracht  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  12  December  1669. 

In  his  art  De  Voider  seems  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  such 
tonal  painters  as  Jan  van  Goyen  (1596-1656)  and  Salomon  van  Ruysdael 
(1600/1603-1670).  Only  recently  have  scholars  attempted  to  identify 
his  small  oeuvre.3  Hans-Ulrich  Beck’s  research  indicates  De  Voider 
specialized  in  sparsely  populated  village  scenes  and  river  landscapes.4 
In  most  examples,  he  used  a diagonally  placed  roadway  or  shoreline  as 
his  composition’s  organizing  principle  and  included  a handful  of  figures 
to  add  a human  presence.  De  Voider  also  preferred  to  partially  obscure 
his  ramshackle  buildings  among  tall,  billowy  oak  trees.  Nearly  half  of  his 
known  pictures  were  done  in  an  oval,  rather  than  a rectangular,  format. 

A handful  of  pictures  by  De  Voider  are  listed  in  Haarlem  inventories 
from  the  1650s.  They  fetched  prices  ranging  from  just  over  two  guilders 
to  forty  guilders.5  Dates  on  De  Volder’s  pictures  are  rare,  although  most  of 
his  known  works  carry  either  signatures  or  monograms.6  Considering  the 
quality  of  his  oeuvre,  it  seems  likely  that  other  pictures  currently  assigned 
to  better-known  painters  are  actually  works  by  De  Voider.  With  each  new 
reattribution  to  the  artist,  his  reputation  will  surely  rise. 
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NOTES 

1.  Although  a document  of  1642  lists  the 
artist  as  thirty-two  years  of  age,  thus 
making  his  birth  date  about  1607  or 
1608,  Briels  1997  placed  it  as  about  1603. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  402  note  2. 

3.  Stechow  1966,  pp.  3-4;  and  Renckens 
1966,  pp.  58-59,  first  brought  attention 
to  the  painter  in  the  mid-1960s. 


4.  Beck  1972-1991,  vol.  4 (1991),  pp.  422- 
427,  included  ten  pictures  by  De  Voider 
in  his  catalogue  of  Jan  van  Goyen. 

5.  Biesboer  2001 , p.  396,  lists  two 
inventories  in  which  five  paintings  by 
De  Voider  are  cited.  Three  works  appear 
in  the  inventory  of  Dirck  Smuijser  and 
Catharina  Warmont  dated  23  January 


1653,  and  two  more  in  that  of  Comelis 
van  Teylingen  from  14  March  1658. 

6.  The  painter  signed  his  works  with  a j.d 
voider  signature  or  an  IdV  monogram. 
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fully  signed  and  dated,  this  previously  unpublished  work  represents 
an  important  addition  to  the  small  oeuvre  assigned  to  the  tonal  landscape 
painter  Joost  de  Voider.2  In  spite  of  carrying  his  signature,  the  panel 
was  once  attributed  to  the  better-known  painter  Salomon  van  Ruysdael 
(1600/1603-1670). 3 Such  misattributions  are  not  unusual,  as  many  of  De 
Volder’s  paintings  have  previously  been  assigned  to  other  artists.  As  was 
noted  by  Wolfgang  Stechow  in  his  landmark  study  of  Dutch  landscape 
painting,  De  Voider  represents  a cautionary  tale  for  individuals  who  fail 
to  recognize  the  high  quality  and  competence  demonstrated  by  virtually 
unknown  minor  masters.4 

Since  dated  paintings  by  De  Voider  are  quite  rare,  and  scholarly 
assessment  of  his  works  only  a recent  phenomenon,  an  understanding  of 
the  artist's  overall  stylistic  development  is  still  in  its  infancy.5  Consequently, 
the  artist’s  stylistic  goals  are  perhaps  best  plotted  through  the  lens  of  those 
painters  who  most  influenced  his  art.  Included  in  this  group  are  Pieter 
Molijn  (1595-1661),  Salomon  van  Ruysdael,  and  especially  Jan  van  Goyen 
(1596-1656).  Van  Goyen,  one  of  Holland’s  most  important  artistic  innova- 
tors, has  long  been  credited  for  establishing  the  tonal  landscape  painting 
type  during  the  1620s  and  1630s.6  Although  Van  Goyen  spent  most  of  his 
career  in  his  native  Leiden,  he  made  paintings  that  resonated  with  artists 
active  in  Haarlem  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 

Van  Goyen  and  his  contemporaries  increasingly  placed  a strong  emphasis 
on  the  unpretentious,  native  landscape  found  outside  Haarlem.  The  imag- 
ery ranged  from  dunes  and  villages  to  rivers  and  roadways.  Typically,  tonal 
painters  such  as  De  Voider  favored  comparatively  simple  compositions  with 
low  horizons  and  expansive  skies.  By  definition,  tonal  painters  used  more 
natural  colors,  and  yellows,  browns,  greens,  and  grays  came  to  dominate 
this  style.  In  addition,  the  pigments  were  thinly  applied  so  that  the  ground 
and  even  the  grain  of  the  panel  supports  were  left  exposed  in  areas. 

A representative  example  is  Van  Goyen’s  Halt  before  an  Inn  (fig.  46A). 
Painted  about  1632,  it  shows  a group  of  buildings  along  a rutted  roadway  set 
diagonally  into  the  distance.  Groups  of  figures  cluster  here  and  there,  while 
a wagon  has  stopped  before  an  inn  to  drop  off  its  passengers.  The  landscape 
elements  compete  with  the  sky  for  attention,  and  a large  oak  tree  in  the 
middle  ground  on  the  right  juts  into  the  sky. 

In  comparing  this  work  with  Landscape  at  the  Edge  of  a Village  by  De 
Voider,  one  sees  he  remained  faithful  to  Van  Goyen’s  tonal  style  even  though 
the  work  dates  more  than  half  a decade  later.7  Employing  a similar  diago- 
nal organization,  De  Voider  paid  homage  to  Van  Goyen’s  example  by  using 
many  similar  motifs.  He  infused  more  energy  into  his  scene,  however,  by 
slightly  lowering  the  vantage  point  and  inserting  a more  pronounced  hillock 
in  the  right  half.  A wagon  silhouetted  against  the  sky  skirts  this  hillock  on  a 
road  flanked  by  buildings  nearly  hidden  within  a copse  of  trees. 

In  the  right  foreground,  two  figures,  including  one  who  sits  on  a fence, 
are  nearly  lost  in  the  shadows.  The  contrast  between  the  areas  of  foreground 


INSCRIPTIONS1 

Signed  and  dated  on  fence  plank  at  center  right: 

Id  voider.  16[J]9 

PROVENANCE 

Private  collection,  Switzerland:  by  descent  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Romeo,  Morrisville.  N.C.; 
gift  to  the  Museum  in  2005. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  oak  panel  with  a 
horizontal  grain.  The  panel  was  prepared  with  a buff- 
white  ground.  There  is  little  of  note  in  x-radiography. 
Infrared  reflectography  reveals  underdrawing  that 
includes  most  of  the  elements  of  the  landscape, 
the  village  buildings,  and  the  wagon.  Some  of  the 
drawing  lines  are  visible  through  the  paint  layer, 
most  noticeably  in  the  large  foreground  tree.  The 
painting  may  have  been  cleaned  and  revarnished  just 
before  it  was  accessioned.  An  earlier  natural  resin 
was  removed,  and  the  painting  was  revarnished  with 
a highly  soluble  synthetic  resin.  The  painting  has  had 
no  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 
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Landscape  at  the  Edge  of  a Village 

Probably  1639 

011  on  oak  panel 

12  V2  x 19  V2  in.  (31.8  x 49.5  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Romeo, 
2005.24.2 


shadow  and  sun-drenched  middle  ground  is  particularly  pronounced  in 
Landscape  at  the  Edge  of  a Village.  This  feature,  in  combination  with  its  palette 
(browns,  greens,  and  yellows  for  the  landscape  and  grays  and  blues  for  the 
sky),  many  of  the  individual  motifs,  the  suggestion  of  a moist  atmosphere, 
and  a comparatively  broad  handling  of  the  paint,  all  point  to  Pieter  Molijn 
as  another  painter  who  likely  influenced  De  Voider.8  Active  in  Haarlem, 
Molijn  completed  his  Landscape  with  Figures  (fig.  46B)  about  1635.  Here, 
the  compositional  and  stylistic  similarities  with  De  Volder’s  painting  are 
easily  seen.9 

In  Landscape  at  the  Edge  of  a Village,  De  Voider  joined  his  contemporaries 
in  providing  a convincing  representation  of  the  type  of  landscape  found 
around  Haarlem.  Its  lack  of  topographic  fidelity,  which  it  shares  with  similar 
compositions,  however,  has  spawned  various  meanings  and  interpreta- 
tions. Among  the  associations  attached  to  such  pictures  are  nostalgia  for 
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the  countryside  during  a time  of  increasing  urbanization,  feelings  of  local 
and  national  pride,  and  admiration  for  the  simplicity  of  rustic  life.3 4 5 * * * * 10 

Many  of  these  interpretations  are  based  on  inscriptions  on  prints  depict- 
ing comparable  imagery.  For  example,  a number  of  print  series  devoted  to 
“delightful  and  pleasant  views”  have  been  determined  to  carry  some  of  the 
messages  noted  above.11  The  question  remains  whether  such  meanings  can 
be  assigned  to  paintings  when  there  are  neither  inscriptions  nor  specific 
information  regarding  artistic  intent.  Many  scholars  are  convinced  that  such 
paintings  did  not  convey  any  of  these  messages  to  the  contemporary  viewer 
or,  in  fact,  any  message  at  all.12  Until  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  found,  one 
must  be  cautious  about  trying  to  attach  meaning  to  De  Voider’ s compo- 
sition. Instead,  he,  like  scores  of  his  Dutch  colleagues,  must  have  been 
content  to  produce  competently  painted,  aesthetically  pleasing  landscapes 
that  fed  Holland’s  extraordinary  art  market. 


FIG.  46A  JanvanGoyen,  Halt  before  an  Inn, 
ca.  1632,  oil  on  panel,  Staatliche  Kunsthalle. 
Karlsruhe,  inv.  2680 


NOTES 


1.  Although  the  third  digit  of  the  date  is 
damaged  and  difficult  to  read,  it  appears 
to  be  a j.  Such  a date,  1639,  would  be 
consistent  with  the  artist’s  style  and 
compares  with  that  of  artists  who 

may  have  influenced  him  (see 
discussion  below). 

2.  Little  is  known  about  De  Voider,  and 
only  in  1966  (Renckens  1966)  was  the 
first  modern  assessment  of  his  work 
undertaken.  Beck  1972-1991,  vol.  4 
(1991),  pp.  422-427,  has  published  the 
only  “monograph”  on  the  artist.  Since 
Beck’s  catalogue  was  completed,  a 
handful  of  paintings  by  De  Voider 
have  been  uncovered,  including  the 
Raleigh  painting. 

3.  A label  identifying  the  work  as  by 
Salomon  van  Ruysdael  is  on  the  back 
of  the  picture  frame.  No  additional 
information  is  provided  regarding  this 
misattribution  to  Ruysdael. 

4.  Stechow  1966,  p.  4. 

5.  In  addition  to  Landscape  at  the  Edge  of  a 
Village,  only  one  other  dated  painting  by 
De  Voider  has  been  identified.  Fisherman 
in  a Haarlem  Dune  Landscape  reportedly 

carries  a date  of  1626.  It  appeared 

at  auction  in  1995  (Galerie  Fischer, 
Lucerne,  7-8  May  1995,  lot  3323).  Little 

can  be  gleaned  from  the  illustration 

in  the  auction  catalogue.  Until  it  is 

inspected,  it  remains  uncertain  whether 

the  date  is  legitimate.  Compared  with 

the  Raleigh  picture,  this  work  seems  of 
lesser  quality  and  is  perhaps  an  early 
picture  by  the  artist. 


6.  For  Van  Goyen  and  his  followers, 
see  Beck  1972-1991. 

7.  By  then.  Van  Goyen  was  already 
introducing  more  color  into  his  works 
and  experimenting  with  more  ambitious 
compositions. 

8.  For  Molijn,  see  Allen  1996;  and  Beck 
1972-1991,  vol.  4 (1991),  pp.  273-291. 

9.  Such  similarities  raise  the  likelihood  that 
some  of  the  works  currently  attributed  to 
Molijn  might  be  by  De  Voider.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Molijn’s  example  prompted 
De  Voider  to  lower  the  point  of  view 
slightly,  especially  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Raleigh  composition.  In  a number 
of  paintings,  and  especially  in  his  prints, 
Molijn  dropped  the  viewpoint  to  create 
greater  visual  impact. 

10.  For  discussion  of  these  and  other 
interpretations  of  Dutch  landscape 
paintings,  see  Brown  in  London 
1986,  pp.  24-30;  and  esp.  Bruyn  in 
Philadelphia  1987,  pp.  84-103. 

11.  For  example,  Claes  Jansz.  Visscher’s 
print  series  of  views  around  Haarlem 
carries  the  title  Plaisante  Plaetsen 

( Pleasant  Places).  For  a discussion  of  this 
material,  see  Leeflang  in  Amsterdam 
1993b,  pp.  18-32.  Also  see  Freedberg 
1980;  and  Levesque  1994. 

12.  Among  them,  Slive  in  London  2005a, 
p.  8,  has  been  highly  skeptical  of  the 
overinterpretation  of  Dutch  landscape 
paintings,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
applied  to  works  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael 
(see  cat.  39). 


FIG.  46B  Pieter  Molijn,  Landscape  with  Figures, 
ca.  1635.  oil  on  panel,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge 
(©  2008  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  University  of  Cambridge) 
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Philips  Wouwerman  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  painter 
Pauwels  Joostensz.  Wouwerman,  all  of  whom  followed  in  their  father’s 
footsteps.1  Baptized  in  Haarlem  on  24  May  1619,  Philips  probably  received 
his  first  artistic  training  from  the  elder  Wouwerman.  Less  certain  is  Comelis 
de  Bie’s  assertion  that  Philips  studied  with  Frans  Hals  (q.v.).2  Documents 
show  that  by  about  1639,  the  young  painter  was  living  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  briefly  worked  in  the  studio  of  the  German  history  painter  Evert  Decker 
(d.  1647).  It  was  also  in  Hamburg  that  he  married,  probably  because  of 
her  Catholic  religion,  Annetje  Pietersz.  van  Broeckhof  (d.  1670). 3 Their 
marriage  produced  nine  or  ten  children,  including  two  who  died  young.4 

By  1640  Wouwerman  was  back  in  Haarlem,  where  on  4 September 
he  joined  its  St.  Luke’s  Guild.  He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  com- 
paratively short  life  in  the  city,  residing  in  a number  of  houses  purchased 
over  the  years.5  By  the  time  of  his  death  on  19  May  1668,  the  painter  had 
amassed  great  wealth.  Four  days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk 
in  Haarlem. 

Wouwerman  was  an  exceptionally  productive  artist,  and  more  than  one 
thousand  paintings  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  specialized  in  genre, 
battle,  and  hunting  scenes  in  which  horses  are  given  prominent  roles,  the 
occasional  religious  subject,  and  expansive  landscapes.  Because  he  dated 
few  of  his  pictures,  a chronology  of  his  art  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Nevertheless,  Wouwerman’s  early  works,  beginning  with  his  first  dated 
picture  from  1639,  are  characterized  by  their  somber  palettes,  diagonal 
compositions,  and  large-scale  figures.  They  show  stylistic  and  compositio- 
nal similarities  to  the  art  of  Jan  Wijnants  (1631/32-1684),  the  little-known 
Pieter  Verbeeck  (d.  1654),  and  especially  the  Bamboccianti  painter  and 
draftsman  Pieter  van  Laer  (1599— ?i642) . It  was  said  that  Wouwerman 
owned  sketches  by  Van  Laer,  and  Arnold  Houbraken  even  accused  the 
artist  of  plagiarizing  Van  Laer’s  work.6  By  the  1650s  Wouwerman  turned 
to  a more  naturalistic  manner  and  adopted  a brighter  palette.  During  this 
period  he  frequently  portrayed  fanciful  hunting  scenes,  including  Raleigh’s 
Stag  Hunt  in  a River.  His  paintings  from  the  1660s  show  a tendency  to 
portray  the  lives  of  upper-class  figures  rather  than  middle-  or  lower-class 
people.  By  then,  he  was  increasingly  influenced  by  Italianate  painters.  His 
late  works  also  reveal  a greater  elegance  expressed  through  a somber,  yet 
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refined  palette  that  subsequently  appealed  to  the  aristocratic  classes.  As  a 
result,  Wouwerman’s  paintings  were  in  great  demand  not  only  during  his 
lifetime  but  more  so  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Wouwerman’s  documented  pupils  include  Nicolaes  Fickke  (1620-1671), 
the  Swedish  artist  Coort  Witholt,  and  Hendrick  Berkmans  (1629-1679). 

In  addition,  Houbraken  and  De  Bie  list  many  others.7  He  also  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  (q.v.)  and  painted  staffage 
in  the  landscapes  of  Jan  Wijnants,  Cornells  Decker  (before  1625-1678), 
and  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  (q.v.).  ® 


NOTES 

1.  His  brothers,  Pieter  (1623-1682)  and  Jan 
(1629-1666),  are  probably  responsible 
for  many  of  the  more  than  one  thousand 
paintings  long  attributed  to  Philips. 

2.  C.  de  Bie  1661,  p.  281. 

3.  Apparently,  Wouwerman’s  family 
objected  to  his  marrying  a Catholic,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  went  to  Hamburg. 
See  Van  Thiel-Stroman  in  Haarlem 
2006a,  p.  357. 


4.  Van  Thiel-Stroman,  ibid.,  discusses  the 
children  of  Wouwerman. 

5.  For  example,  in  1645  he  bought  a house 
(De  Croon)  in  the  Grote  Houtstraat.  A 
year  later  he  sold  this  house  and  bought 
one  on  the  Bakenessergracht,  although 
he  may  not  have  lived  there.  In  1658 

he  moved  to  a house  on  the  Jansstraat. 
Evidence  thus  suggests  Wouwerman 
was  involved  in  property  speculation 
as  well.  He  is  also  known  to  have 
traded  in  paintings. 


6.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2,  p.  71. 

7.  Wouwerman’s  likely  pupils  listed  in  the 
various  sources  are  summarized  by  Van 
Thiel-Stroman  in  Haarlem  2006a,  p.  357. 
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cat.  47  Stag  Hunt  in  a River 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  right:  PHILS  W ( PHILS  in  ligature)1 

PROVENANCE2 

George  Robit,  Paris,  by  1801:  (sale,  Paillet  and 
Delaroche,  Paris,  11-18  May  1801,  lot  171);  to 
Caillard.  Probably  Charles-Ferdinand,  due  de  Berry 
(1778-1820):  Maria-Carolina,  duchesse  de  Berry 
(1798-1870),  Paris;  (sale,  Bataillard,  Paris,  4-6 
April  1837,  lot  54);5  Louis  Fould,  Paris;  (sale,  Paris, 
Pillet,  4 June  1860,  lot  21);  Edouard  Fould,  Paris; 
(sale.  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  5-9  April  1869,  lot  15); 

Lev  Tolstoi,  Count  Tolstoy  (1828-1910).  P.  A.  B. 
Widener  (1834-1915),  Philadelphia,  before  1900; 
by  inheritance  to  Joseph  Widener  (1871-1943), 
Philadelphia.  E.  J.  Wythes,  Copped  Flail,  Epping; 

(sale,  Christies,  London.  1 March  1946,  lot  13);  (with 
Leonard  Koetser,  London,  and  David  Koester  Gallery, 
New  York);  private  collection,  U.S.A.;  (with  Norton 
Galleries,  New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Allentown  1965,  cat.  93.  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1986. 

REFERENCES 

J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  1 (1829),  p.  266,  cat.  229, 
vol.  9 (1842),  p.  168,  cat.  87;  Fould  I860;  Widener 
1885-1900,  vol.  2 (1900),  cat.  284,  illus.  (b-w); 
Hofstede  de  Groot  1908-1927,  vol.  2 (1909),  p.  452, 
cat.  635;  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  54,  cat.  74,  illus.  (b-w), 
in  reverse;  Raleigh  1983,  p.  110,  illus.  (b-w);  Sutton 
1986,  p.  252;  Philadelphia  1987,  p.  534,  fig.  1 (b-w); 
Westermann  1996,  pp.  140-141,  fig.  105  (color); 
Schumacher  2006,  vol.  1,  pp.  65, 95, 232,  cat.  A1 56, 
pp.  234, 378,  vol.  2,  fig.  147  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

John  Smith  incorrectly  cites  another  version  in  his 
1829  catalogue  of  the  artist's  works,  confusing  it  with 
the  present  painting. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  Cross-sectional  analysis  shows  that 
the  canvas  is  prepared  with  a bright  white  ground. 
Infrared  reflectography  reveals  an  overall  simple 
underdrawing  executed  in  a dry  medium.  There  is 
one  large  horizontal  tear,  approximately  fourteen 
inches  long,  through  the  middle  ground.  A complete 
conservation  treatment  in  2005  included  cleaning, 
revarnishing,  and  retouching. 


philips  wouwerman,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  accomplished  of  all 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  painters,  with  more  than  one  thousand  pictures 
attributed  to  his  hand,  is  comparatively  little  known  today,  especially  in 
America.  By  contrast,  collectors  throughout  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  were  especially  interested  in  his  paintings,  often 
paying  enormous  sums  for  his  best  works.  Stag  Hunt  in  a River  is  such  an 
example.  Possessing  a distinguished  provenance,  the  work  remains  a hid- 
den treasure,  even  among  specialists.  Measuring  nearly  four  and  one  half 
by  six  and  one  half  feet,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  paintings  in  Wouwerman’ s 
oeuvre.  Scholars  have  previously  disagreed  about  its  likely  date  of  execution, 
but  the  general  consensus  now  is  that  Wouwerman  completed  it  in  the  early 
1650s.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  painter  began  to  exert  his  artistic 
independence  while  showcasing  his  enormous  skills.4 

Stag  Hunt  in  a River  shows  an  expansive  landscape  composed  of  foothills 
that  lead  to  the  rocky  peak  of  a distant  mountain  to  the  left  and  a broad 
valley  to  the  right.  A bright,  cloud-filled  sky  arches  overhead,  and  a strong 
diagonal  separates  the  sky  and  landscape  into  equal  parts.  Large  blasted 
trees  with  few  leaves  flank  the  scene  to  left  and  right,  while  a small  group  of 
fully  developed  trees  occupies  the  middle  ground.  Nearby,  a rustic  cottage 
stands  sentry  over  a rushing  stream  where  a hunting  parting  has  cornered 
its  prey.  In  addition  to  this  cluster  of  hunters  and  their  dogs,  another  group 
of  hunters  appears  in  the  foreground  to  the  far  right.  They  are  well  dressed, 
attended  by  servants,  and,  considering  the  presence  of  a falconer  and 
trophy,  can  be  identified  as  members  of  the  aristocratic  class.  Hunting  privi- 
leges had  limitations,  however,  as  regulations  placed  severe  restrictions  on 
the  activity.5 

According  to  F.  J.  Duparc,  beginning  about  1649,  “Wouwerman’s  pic- 
tures reflect  a growing  interest  in  landscape,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1650s  the  artist  produced  a number  of  paintings  that  demonstrate  his  mas- 
tery of  the  landscape  idiom.”6  One  of  his  earliest  examples  in  the  genre  is 
a painting  dated  1649,  Travelers  Awaiting  a Ferry  (fig.  47A).  It  provides  an 
instructive  comparison  for  the  slightly  later  Stag  Hunt  in  a River.  The  dated 
picture  continues  to  incorporate  figures  reminiscent  of  Pieter  van  Laer’s 
(1599~?1642)  rustic  genre  scenes,  whose  impact  on  the  young  Wouwerman 
was  long-lasting.7  Nevertheless,  an  obviously  un-Dutch  mountainous  land- 
scape dominates  the  composition,  and  the  relation  between  the  figures  and 
their  setting  has  shifted  dramatically  from  his  early  genre  pictures.  Follow- 
ing in  this  direction  is  Raleigh’s  Stag  Hunt  in  a River.  It  shares  with  its  coun- 
terpart the  small-scale  figures,  mountainous  landscape,  and  cloudy,  albeit 
less  dramatic,  sky. 

In  spite  of  their  small  scale,  the  figures  in  both  paintings  exert  a tangible 
presence.  Still,  Wouwerman  changed  his  focus  in  Stag  Hunt  in  a River  by 
replacing  many  of  the  peasants  with  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  is  the  finely  painted,  colorfully  dressed  group  on  the  far 
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Stag  Hunt  in  a River 

ca.  1650-1655 

Oil  on  canvas,  53  Vs  x 76  3A  in, 
(135  x 194.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.64 


right  of  Stag  Hunt  in  a River.  On  a certain  level,  they  bring  to  mind  the 
Italianate  manner  Wouwerman  increasingly  adopted  as  his  career  pro- 
gressed. In  discussing  the  painting,  for  example,  Mariet  Westermann 
wrote  that  this  “Italianate,  rose-colored  landscape  seems  a leisure  ground, 
a never-never  land  rather  than  a productive  hunting  held,  even  if  the 
run-down  cottage  hints  at  the  transience  of  such  pleasures.”8  Her  descrip- 
tion certainly  carries  a grain  of  truth,  but  following  the  removal  of  its  dis- 
colored yellow  varnish  during  a recent  cleaning,  the  Italianate  pallor  of  the 
composition  is  less  pronounced. 

Also  assumed  but  largely  absent  after  firsthand  inspection  of  the  work 
is  the  more  decorative,  proto-rococo  manner  that  appears  in  many  of  the 
painter’s  later  works.  One  such  example  is  Stag  Hunt  (fig.  47B)  from 
Munich  dated  about  1665.  While  the  composition  shares  a subject  with  the 
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FIG.  47A  Philips  Wouwerman, 

Travelers  Awaiting  a Ferry,  1649,  oil  on  canvas, 
private  collection  (photo:  Bruce  C.  Jones) 


FIG.  47 B Philips  Wouwerman,  Stag  Hunt, 
ca.  1665,  oil  on  canvas,  Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen,  Munich 


NOTES 


1.  According  to  Duparc  1996,  p.  391, 
Wouwerman  used  this  form  of  his 
signature  on  paintings  executed  after 
1646  and  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
career. 

2 . Burton  B.  Fredericksen,  in  a letter  dated 
1 7 April  2006,  wrote  that  much  of  the 
early  provenance  usually  associated  with 
this  painting  is  false.  He  found  that 
the  proposed  ownership  by  Julienne 
and  later  Choiseul  refers  to  a painting 
in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
that  to  Blondel  de  Gagny,  a painting  in 
the  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris.  1 want  to 
thank  Mr.  Fredericksen  for  his  invaluable 
assistance. 

3.  Before  its  sale  in  Paris  in  1837,  the  work 
had  been  exhibited  in  a private  sale  of 
the  duchesse  de  Berry’s  collection  at 
Christie’s,  London,  during  April  and  May 
1834.  It  failed  to  find  a buyer  in  London. 


Raleigh  picture,  it  shows  that,  during  the  intervening  decade  or  so,  Wouwer- 
man had  clearly  altered  his  style.  In  the  Munich  picture,  a greater  delicacy  of 
touch  and  a lighter  blue-green  palette  combine  to  soften  the  landscape.  The 
figures  also  are  smaller,  more  decorative,  and  less  naturalistic. 

Throughout  his  short  career  Wouwerman  painted  a number  of  stag 
hunts,  certainly  a subject  appropriate  for  someone  described  as  the  most 
accomplished  Dutch  painter  of  horses.  As  noted  above,  such  events  were 
limited  to  the  aristocracy,  and  even  for  them,  laws  severely  curtailed  this 
activity.  What  might  have  been  the  function  of  these  popular  scenes?  Here, 
as  in  many  of  his  paintings,  the  painter  seems  to  have  combined  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  with  motifs  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Perhaps  serving 
as  confirmation  of  aristocratic  aspirations,  or  suggestive  of  trophies  of  the 
hunt,  or  both,  Stag  Hunt  in  a River  clearly  appealed  to  collectors  who  sought 
out  his  pictures  during  his  lifetime,  as  well  as  in  the  decades  and  centuries 
to  follow. 

Representing  one  of  the  high  points  in  the  successful,  yet  tragically  short 
career  of  Philips  Wouwerman,  this  painting  was  described  in  a French  nine- 
teenth-century sale  in  a way  that  effectively  conveys  the  brilliance  of  the 
work.  “Mr.  Louis  Fould  acquired  this  magnificent  and  important  picture  at 
the  sale  of  Madame  la  Duchess  of  de  Berry.”9  With  the  recent  cleaning  of 
Stag  Hunt  in  a River,  the  brilliance  of  the  picture  can  again  be  seen  to  its 
best  advantage.  & 


4.  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  9 (1842), 

p.  168,  cat.  87,  thought  the  work  early, 
although  Bowron  in  Raleigh  1983,  p.  1 10, 
and  Sutton  1986,  p.  252,  describe  it  as 
a later  work.  Shortly  thereafter,  Sutton 
in  Philadelphia  1987,  p.  534,  dated  it  to 
“about  1650,’’  followed  by  Westermann 
i996,  p.  140,  who  placed  it  in  the  1650s. 
Finally,  Schumacher  2006,  p.  232,  cat. 
A156,  dated  the  picture  to  about  1649/50. 

5.  As  Westermann  1996,  p.  140,  noted, 

“even  they  [aristocrats]  were  permitted  to 
hunt  deer  only  one  day  per  year.” 

6.  Duparc  1993,  p.  35. 

7.  Houbraken  1753,  vol.  2,  p.  73,  wrote  that 
after  the  death  of  Van  Laer,  Wouwerman 
acquired  many  of  his  sketches  and 
studies. 

8.  Westermann  1996,  pp.  140-141. 


9.  Sale  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Louis 
Fould  (Pillet,  Paris,  4 June  i860,  lot  21). 
The  full  citation  in  French  reads:  “M. 
Louis  Fould  avais  acquis  ce  magnifique 
et  important  tableau  a la  vente  de 
madame  la  duchesse  de  Berry.  Nous 
croyons  pouvoir  nous  dispenser  de  tout 
autre  eloge,  la  collection  dont  il  a fait 
partie  ne  renfermant  que  des  chefs- 
d’oeuvre.” 
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Flemish  Paintings 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  I (THE  ELDER) 


1568-1625 
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Jan  Brueghel,  son  of  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  (ca.  1525/30?— 1569), 
was  among  the  most  successful  and  influential  of  all  Flemish  painters 
during  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  earned  fame  and 
fortune  for  his  meticulously  painted  allegories,  mythological  scenes, 
and  especially  his  landscapes  and  realistic-looking  floral  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  executed  on  copper.  Had  he  not  been  a close  friend  of  and 
collaborator  with  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  he  might  have  become  a rival 
to  his  more  famous  counterpart.  As  it  was,  he  was  well  traveled,  received 
commissions  from  important  patrons  throughout  Europe,  and  occupied 
several  prestigious  positions,  including  dean  of  the  painters’  guild  in 
Antwerp  and  court  painter  in  Brussels  for  the  Habsburg  (Hapsburg  in 
English)  regents  Archduke  Albert  and  Archduchess  Isabella. 

Both  Jan  and  his  older  brother  Pieter  (1564/65-1637/38)  were  very 
young  when  their  father  died.1  Unlike  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger, 
however,  whose  career  was  spent  imitating  the  art  of  his  father,  Jan 
was  much  more  independent  and  inventive  as  a painter  and  draftsman. 
His  interest  in  landscape  is  particularly  noteworthy,  as  he  moved  away 
from  a strictly  mannerist  idiom  to  one  more  sympathetic  with  a growing 
realist  vocabulary.  Brueghel  was  especially  adept  in  his  treatment  of 
multifigured  landscapes  with  high  horizons  and  wide  panoramas. 

Because  of  his  incredible  imitative  skills  as  a painter,  he  earned  the 
nicknames  “Velvet  Brueghel”  and  “Flower  Brueghel.” 

Jan’s  artistic  training  remains  something  of  a mystery.  He  seems  to 
have  studied  watercolor  with  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mayken  Verhulst. 
Karel  van  Mander  wrote  that  Brueghel  learned  oil  painting  from  the 
Antwerp  artist  Pieter  Goetkindt  (d.  1583). 2 We  are  better  informed 
regarding  his  travels  and  the  patronage  he  received.  Records  indicate  he 
was  in  Naples  by  the  mid-i590s,  and  between  1592  and  1594  he  was  active 
in  Rome  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna.  His  earliest 
known  painting  dates  near  the  end  of  this  period.  During  this  time  he  also 
became  friends  with  his  fellow  countryman  Paulus  Bril  (1554-1626). 

Bril’s  landscapes  seem  to  have  had  an  impact  on  Jan’s  early  works  in 
style  and  subject  matter.  Other  early  influences  included  Gillis  van 
Coninxloo  (1544-1607)  and  the  German  Hans  Rottenhammer  (1564-1625). 
Before  returning  to  Antwerp  in  October  1596,  Jan  spent  time  in  Milan, 
where  his  lifelong  patron  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo  enabled  him  to 
stay  in  the  house  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  Throughout  Jan’s  career  he 
maintained  a correspondence  with  Borromeo  and  completed  numerous 
commissions  for  him,  among  them  exquisitely  painted  landscapes  and 
floral  still-life  paintings? 
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After  returning  to  Antwerp,  Brueghel  quickly  became  a master  in 
the  guild,  received  his  citizenship,  married,  began  a family,  and  began  to 
acquire  property.4  He  also  entered  into  many  professional  relationships, 
including  collaborative  efforts  with  Rubens  and  others  including  Frans 
Snyders  (q.v.),  Joose  de  Momper  the  Younger  (q.v.),  Hendrick  van  Balen 
(ca.  1575-1632),  and  Frans  Francken  the  Younger  (1581-1642).  For  a brief 
period,  his  studio  seems  to  have  rivaled  Rubens’s  in  size  and  productivity, 
as  more  than  three  thousand  paintings  were  at  one  time  associated  with 
the  artist.  In  addition,  commissions  took  him  to  Prague,  Brussels, 
Nuremberg,  and  the  Northern  Netherlands. 

Brueghel’s  pupils  and  followers  included  Daniel  Seghers  (1590-1661), 
and  his  son  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  (1601-1678)  continued  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.5  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  died  in  a cholera  epidemic  in 
Antwerp  in  1625,  leaving  behind  his  second  wife  and  numerous  children 
from  his  two  marriages.  Among  the  executors  of  his  will  was  his  trusted 
friend  and  colleague  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  US 


NOTES 

1.  For  a discussion  of  the  life  and  art  of 
Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger,  see  Marlier 
1969;  and  Folie  in  Brussels  1980, 

pp.  137-142. 

2.  Van  Mander  1604/1618,  folio  154. 


3.  One  such  correspondence  from  April 
1606  outlined  how  Brueghel  had  traveled 
to  Brussels  to  draw  flowers  not  available 
to  him  in  Antwerp.  The  rare  blooms 
were  incorporated  into  a flower  piece 
he  sent  to  Borromeo  in  Milan. 


4.  For  the  family  tree  for  the  large  and 
extended  Brueghel  family,  see  Ertz 
1979,  p.  13. 

5.  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  often 
repeated  compositions  by  his  father; 
see  Ertz  1984. 
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cat.  48  Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure  from  Caesarea 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  at  lower  right:  J.  Brueghel  1596 

PROVENANCE 

Collection  Jodani.  J.  B.  Lucini  Passalagua,  Milan; 

(sale,  Sambon,  Milan,  14-21  April  1885,  lot  32); 
collection  Bevilacqua,  Milan;  Count  Gregoire 
Stroganoff  (1829-1910),  St.  Petersburg,  Russia; 
possibly  San  Giorgi,  Rome;1  (with  Schaeffer  Galleries, 
New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Bordeaux  1960,  cat.  2;  Jacksonville  1963,  cat.  1; 
Chicago  1964,  cat.  1;  Birmingham  1966,  cat.  5; 
Raleigh  1970,  pp.  40-41,  illus.  (color);  Brussels 
1980,  cat.  115,  illus.  (b-w);  Phoenix  1998,  cat.  8 
(1  of  4 pictures),  illus.  (color). 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a hammered  copper 
panel.  The  panel  was  prepared  with  a buff-colored, 
white  lead  ground.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals 
an  extensive  underdrawing  in  a dry  medium  and 
establishes  the  placement  and  structure  of  most  of  the 
compositional  elements,  Including  detailed  sketching  in 
the  foreground.  The  copper  panel  is  x-ray  opaque.  The 
surface  coating  consists  of  remnants  of  a natural  resin 
as  well  as  synthetic  resins  added  during  restoration. 

The  surface  coating  is  extremely  glossy  and  has  been 
unevenly  applied.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  1980. 


the  single  work  from  the  collection  that  best  represents  the  super- 
lative quality  and  diversity  found  in  paintings  by  northern  European  artists 
during  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  seventeenth  century  is 
Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure  from  Caesarea  by  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Elder.  Although  by  definition  a religious  painting,  this  small  masterpiece  on 
copper  brings  together  many  of  Brueghel’s  other  artistic  interests,  among 
them  still  life,  “portraiture,”  genre,  and  especially  landscape.2  In  fact,  only 
after  the  onlooker  has  perused  the  catch  of  the  day,  marveled  at  the  harbor 
and  its  fleet,  inspected  the  city  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the 
distance,  and  pushed  through  the  crowds,  does  she  finally  discover  St.  Paul 
nearly  lost  to  the  far  right  (fig.  48A).  His  white  robe  and  yellow  halo  effec- 
tively isolate  him  from  the  throngs  of  people  around  him.  Just  one  of  many 
prisoners  escorted  by  armed  guards,  he  will  soon  board  an  awaiting  rowboat 
for  transport  to  an  armed  ship  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor. 

After  finding  St.  Paul  within  the  masses,  the  viewer  soon  realizes  that 
many  figures  have,  in  fact,  focused  on  the  commotion  generated  by  his 
plight.  Born  a Jew  and  given  the  name  Saul,  the  saint  had  converted  to 
Christianity  after  experiencing  a miraculous  event  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
(Acts  9:1-9).  Struck  down  and  blinded  by  a bright  light  from  heaven,  he 
heard  God  saying  to  him,  “Saul,  Saul,  why  do  you  persecute  me?”  Subse- 
quent events  in  his  life,  specifically  Paul’s  mission  to  the  Gentile  world, 
attracted  many  followers.  At  the  same  time,  he  also  generated  large  num- 
bers of  enemies  who  demanded  his  arrest  for  breaking  Jewish  religious  law. 
By  the  time  he  reached  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  the  forces  calling  for  his 
imprisonment  and  death  began  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

Consequently,  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Paul  can  be  traced  to 
Caesarea.  After  a long  period  of  detention  without  trial,  the  saint  forced  the 
issue  with  the  newly  appointed  Roman  governor  of  Palestine.  Although  the 
charges  against  him  were  without  merit,  thus  guaranteeing  his  acquittal, 
the  saint  decided  to  fulfill  an  earlier  prophecy  that  he  be  judged  in  Rome 
before  the  emperor.  Since  he  was  born  a citizen  of  Rome,  Paul’s  request 
for  a trial  in  the  city  could  not  be  denied.  Paul’s  departure  from  Caesarea  is 
described  in  a brief  passage  from  Acts  27:1-2:  “When  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  sail  for  Italy,  Paul  and  some  other  prisoners  were  handed  over  to  a 
centurion  named  Julius,  of  the  Augustan  Cohort.  We  embarked  in  a ship  of 
Adramyttium,  bound  for  ports  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  put  out  to  sea.” 
After  lengthy  delays,  including  being  shipwrecked  on  Malta,  Paul  eventu- 
ally had  his  day  in  the  Roman  court  before  Nero  Caesar  (Acts  23:11-23). 
Although  acquitted  of  all  charges,  he  was  soon  rearrested  and  jailed.  Legend 
tells  us  he  was  eventually  beheaded  after  a lengthy  confinement. 

While  the  painting  documents  the  short  passage  in  Acts  about  Paul’s 
departure  from  Caesarea,  its  composition  provides  the  viewer  with  informa- 
tion that  extends  well  beyond  the  narrative.  By  contemporizing  the  religious 
event  within  the  everyday  life  in  the  bustling  port  city,  Brueghel  incorpo- 
rated many  of  the  stylistic  features  he  brought  to  landscape  painting  during 
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Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure  from  Caesarea 

i596 

Oil  on  copper,  14  Vs  x 21  V2  in. 

(35.9  x 54.6  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.92 


the  second  half  of  the  1590s.  The  picture,  dated  1596,  is  one  of  the  artist’s 
earliest  panoramic  or  so-called  worldviews  landscapes.3  Employing  a slightly 
elevated  viewpoint  to  exploit  the  spectacle  unfolding  before  us,  Brueghel  skill- 
fully juxtaposed  elements  consistent  with  late-sixteenth-century  mannerist 
landscapes  with  ones  associated  with  a more  modern,  realistic  aesthetic. 

Whereas  Flemish  mannerist  panoramas  of  mountains  and  valleys 
generally  show  a space  orientated  vertically  (i.e.,  up  the  picture  plane), 
Brueghel’s  water  landscapes  such  as  Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure 
from  Caesarea  show  an  expansive  recession  into  the  distance.  Contributing 
to  the  effect  of  horizontal  recession  is  the  diagonal  in  the  middle  distance 
dividing  the  water  and  land.  It  would  not  be  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
new  century  that  graphic  artists  and  painters  would  introduce  the  inverted 
triangle  as  a means  of  controlling  landscape  space  both  in  depth  and  lat- 
erally across  the  composition.4  Nonetheless,  the  delineation  between  the 
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FIG.  48A  Detail  of  cat.  48 


FIG.  48B  Paulus  Brill,  Landscape  with  Light  Tower, 
1600,  oil  on  copper,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna 


zones  of  greens  and  blues  and  the  areas  of  light  and  shadow  retain  ties  to 
a mannerist  aesthetic.  By  contrast,  Brueghel’s  brushwork  intimates  a more 
baroque  handling.  Here,  his  jewel-like  treatment  results  in  the  meticulous 
realism  and  clarity  found  in  the  composition’s  many  diverse  motifs.5 

The  modest  scale  of  the  painting  and  the  use  of  copper,  with  its  smooth, 
hard  surface,  became  increasingly  common  features  of  Jan’s  generation  of 
painters.  These  factors  and  some  of  the  stylistic  features  cited  above  suggest 
possible  influences  from  other  northern  artists  active  in  Rome  during  the 
early  1590s.  Chief  among  them  was  Paulus  Bril  (1554-1626),  whose  small 
landscapes  have  many  features  in  common  with  works  by  Brueghel.6  Bril’s 
slightly  later  Landscape  with  Light  Tower  (fig.  48B),  also  on  copper,  shares  a 
number  of  compositional  similarities  with  the  Raleigh  picture.  They  include 
the  elevated  viewpoint,  diagonal  recession,  the  ships  and  activity  around  the 
harbor,  a city  backed  by  mountains,  and  (a  few)  figures  at  the  lower  left  of 
the  composition. 

Arguably  a more  important  influence,  and  one  closer  to  Jan,  was  the  art 
of  his  father,  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  (ca.  l^/^o^-i^Gg).  In  spite  of  his 
death  just  a year  after  Jan’s  birth,  compositions  by  the  elder  Bruegel  would 
play  a decisive  role  in  the  art  of  both  of  his  sons.  While  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  (1564-1638)  made  a career  of  copying  works  by  his  father,  Jan  was 
more  selective  in  his  use  of  earlier  prototypes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probably 
no  coincidence  that  Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure  from  Caesarea 
looks  back  to  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  panoramic  harbor  scene,  Pieter 
Bruegel  the  Elder’s  View  of  Naples  (fig.  48c)  from  the  early  1560s.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Jan  based  his  imagery  on  his  experiences  during  his  own  stay 
in  Naples  in  1590.7 

With  some  confidence  one  can  connect  Jan’s  painting  with  a drawing  by 
his  hand  that  is  currently  in  a German  private  collection.8  Although  not  to 
be  confused  with  a compositional  drawing  for  the  picture,  the  two  works  do 
share  many  motifs,  including  Scipio’s  Grave,  the  large  structure  along  the 
right  edge  of  both  the  drawing  and  the  painting.9 

Works  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  have  seldom  attracted  the  type  of  inter- 
est shown  by  researchers  who  have  long  puzzled  over  the  messages  that 
might  be  found  in  his  father’s  works.10  Still,  since  the  works  come  near 
the  end  of  a long  moralizing  tradition  in  the  arts,  one  should  not  entirely 
ignore  the  possibility  of  multiple  meanings.  The  majority  of  the  large  crowd 
in  Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure  from  Caesarea  seems  indifferent 
to  the  plight  of  the  saint  and  other  prisoners.  Paul’s  journey  and  its  tragic 
consequences,  however,  were  based  on  his  unwavering  faith.  The  arduous 
but  true  path  to  faith  requires  a careful  and  committed  search,  not  unlike 
the  one  that  is  necessary  to  find  Paul  within  the  crowded  composition.  It 
is  probably  no  coincidence  that  he  competes  for  the  viewer’s  interest  with 
the  men  in  cloaks  who  cluster  together  in  the  extreme  right  foreground. 
Seemingly  ignoring  the  saint,  they  focus  on  the  catch  of  the  day.  Offered  a 
choice  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  they  have  turned  their  backs 
on  finding  salvation  through  faith  as  personified  by  the  saint.  Were  contem- 
porary viewers  of  the  painting  asked  to  make  the  same  choice? 

Such  a message  would  not  have  been  lost  on  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder’s 
most  important  patron  in  Italy,  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo.  Although  there 
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is  no  evidence  that  Borromeo  was  familiar  with  the  painting,  questions 
can  be  raised  regarding  whether  it  was  executed  in  Italy,  and  specifically 
Milan.  The  picture  dates  to  1596,  the  same  year  Brueghel  returned  home 
after  more  than  half  a decade  in  Italy.  Was  it  painted  before  or  after  he  left 
Milan  for  Antwerp?  Recently  discovered  provenance  indicates  the  painting 
was  in  Milan  in  the  nineteenth  century,  raising  the  possibility  that  it  had 
remained  there  over  the  centuries.  In  addition,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Brueghel  had  already  begun  his  panoramic  landscapes  of  this  type  while 
still  in  Milan.11  Finally,  the  composition  was  not  repeated  by  his  son  Jan 
Brueghel  the  Younger  (q.v.) , who  often  copied  his  father’s  compositions.12  Is 
this  due  to  the  fact  the  picture  remained  in  Milan  and  thus  not  available  for 
the  young  Brueghel  to  copy? 

Even  the  inscription  on  the  backing  board,  while  not  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  written  in  Italian. 

Bruegel  1596 
II  porto  de  Caesarea. 

San  Paolo  in  atto  II  essere  imbarcato  sulla  Nave  d’Ardumetecon 
altri  prigonieri  per  essere  tradotto  a Roma. — II  primo  piano  del 
quadro  representa  un  mercato  di  Pescicon  figure  e specialmente 
Rittrati  della  famiglia  Pittoria  dei  Brueghel.'3 


FIG.  48C  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder, 

View  of  Naples,  ca.  1562-1563,  oil  on  panel, 
Galleria  Doria  Pamphili,  Rome 


Regardless  of  where  Brueghel  painted  Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Depar- 
ture from  Caesarea,  there  can  be  no  question  about  its  quality.  The  work  is 
one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  V 


NOTES 

1.  This  provenance  is  shown  on  the  invoice 
the  Museum  received  from  Schaeffer 
Galleries,  New  York,  in  1952.  It  has  yet 
to  be  verified. 

2.  See  Ertz  1979  for  a discussion  of  all 
these  aspects  of  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Elder’s  oeuvre. 

3.  The  earliest  dated  example  of  this  type 
of  panoramic  landscape  comes  from 
1595,  Coastal  Landscape  with  the  Sacrifice 
of  Jonah,  oil  on  copper,  10  'A  x 13  3/4 
in.  (26  x 35  cm),  Collection  Girardet, 
Kettwig;  iilus.  in  Ertz  1979,  p.  29,  fig.  5. 

4.  This  compositional  feature  can  be  found 
in  paintings  by  a number  of  artists  active 
in  both  Antwerp  and  Haarlem  by  1620. 


5.  Such  paint  handling  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  pile  of  fishes,  the  ships 
and  their  riggings,  and  many  of  the 
individualized  figures  in  the  foreground. 

6.  Other  painters  active  in  Rome 
who  have  been  cited  as  influencing 
Brughel  include  Gilles  van  Coninxloo 
(1544-1607)  and  Hans  Rottenhammer 
(1564-1625). 

7.  Ertz  1979,  p.  14,  cites  a document  from 
that  year  that  places  Jan  in  the  city. 

8.  Illus.  in  Winner  1961,  p.  204,  fig.  11. 

9.  A print  after  the  drawing  was  made  by 
Aegidius  Sadeler  the  Elder  (1570-1629); 
illus.  in  ibid.,  p.  205,  fig.  13. 


10.  The  exception  to  this  general  rule 
concerns  the  various  allegories  (e.g., 
the  senses,  the  seasons,  the  elements) 
painted  by  the  artist.  They  are  discussed 
by  Ertz  1979,  pp.  328-420. 

11.  See  note  3 above. 

12.  The  oeuvre  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger 
is  covered  in  Ertz  1984. 

13.  The  port  of  Caesarea.  / Saint  Paul 
embarking  on  a ship  of  Adramyttium 
with  other  prisoners  to  voyage  to  Rome.  / 
The  foreground  of  the  panel  shows  a fish 
market  and  especially  portraits  / of  the 
Brueghel  family  of  painters. 
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1601-1678 
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NOTES 

1.  In  many  ways,  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger  cloned  his  father’s  art  much 
like  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  (Jan 
the  Younger’s  uncle)  imitated  works 
by  his  father,  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder 
(Jan  the  Younger’s  grandfather). 

2.  A number  of  their  children  became 
painters,  including  Abraham  and 
Jan  Pieter. 

3.  There  is  the  unusual  case  in  which 
Teniers  seems  to  have  taken  a work 
painted  earlier  by  Brueghel  the 
Younger  and  inserted  it  into  a larger 
panel  (see  cat.  73). 

4.  Much  of  what  we  know  about  the  life 
of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  is  taken 
from  his  journal,  which  includes 
entries  until  1651.  The  journal  was 
published  in  Vaes  1926-1927. 

5.  For  a discussion  of  his  subject  matter, 
including  animals  in  landscapes, 

see  Ertz  1984,  pp.  59-78  (English 
summary,  pp.  99-102). 

6.  Density  of  motifs  is  one  of  the 
criteria  connoisseurs  use  to  separate 
autograph  works  by  father  and  son. 

In  comparable  examples  of  flower 
still  lifes,  for  example,  the  son’s 
flowers  are  clearly  thinner  and 
without  the  exacting  detail  found 

in  his  father’s  works. 


T he  eldest  son  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (q.v.)  and  his  first  wife,  Isabella 
de  Jode,  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  had  a career  inexorably  linked  to  that  of 
his  famous  father,  whose  art  he  emulated,  and  to  that  of  his  grandfather 
Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  (ca.  1525/30?— 1569).1  He  likely  trained  in  the 
studio  of  his  father  toward  the  end  of  the  1610s  and  into  the  early  1620s. 

A trip  to  Italy  followed,  beginning  with  a visit  in  Milan  to  meet  his  father’s 
longtime  patron  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo.  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  is 
later  documented  as  traveling  with  his  childhood  friend  Anthony  van  Dyck 
(q.v.)  in  Sicily. 

Unfortunately,  the  young  painter  could  not  remain  long  in  Italy. 

His  father  and  three  of  his  siblings  died  in  a cholera  epidemic  in  1625, 
prompting  his  return  to  Antwerp  in  early  August  1625.  Shortly  thereafter, 
he  assumed  the  responsibility  for  running  his  father’s  large  and  lucrative 
studio,  including  the  completion  of  many  unfinished  works  in  Jan 
Brueghel  the  Elder’s  style.  He  also  joined  the  Antwerp  painters’  Guild 
of  St.  Luke,  becoming  its  dean  in  1631,  and  in  1626  married  Anna  Maria 
Janssens,  whose  father  was  the  painter  Abraham  Janssens  (ca.  1575-1632). 
The  couple  would  have  eleven  children.2 

Artistically  gifted  and  with  the  same  business  savvy  that  marked  the 
careers  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  initially 
experienced  a great  deal  of  success  after  his  return  to  Antwerp.  In  addition 
to  managing  the  large  workshop,  he  collaborated  on  paintings  with  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  Hendrick  van  Balen  (ca.  1575-1632),  David  Teniers  the 
Younger  (q.v.),  and  many  other  Antwerp  artists.  Commissions  came  from 
patrons  both  at  home  and  abroad.3  As  late  as  the  1650s,  for  example,  he 
was  reported  as  working  for  the  Austrian  court  and  in  Paris.4  Jan  Brueghel 
the  Younger  was  back  in  Antwerp  by  1657,  and  he  seems  to  have  remained 
in  his  hometown  for  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life.  The  painter  died  in 
Antwerp  on  1 September  1678. 

Many  of  the  works  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  undertook  during  his 
early  career  in  Antwerp,  particularly  those  examples  imitative  of  his  father’s 
pictures,  are  marked  by  a high  degree  of  competence.  In  some  cases  he 
so  closely  approximated  the  quality  set  by  Jan  the  Elder  that  connoisseurs 
have  had  trouble  in  separating  their  respective  works.  It  is  estimated  his 
painted  oeuvre  numbers  nearly  350  pictures.  The  subject  matter  of  his 
paintings  encompassed  a variety  of  landscapes,  histories  (allegorical, 
mythological,  and  religious),  and  still  lifes.  He  also  championed  a new 
subject  type,  animals  in  landscapes.5 

By  the  1630s  the  demand  for  small,  delicately  painted  works  based  on 
his  father’s  example  began  to  wane  and  prices  dropped.  Within  a decade 
Brueghel  the  Younger  developed  a more  personal,  less  dependent  style. 

His  mature  works  are  less  exacting  in  their  detail,  lacking  the  purity  of 
palette  and  density  of  motifs  so  common  to  compositions  by  his  father.6 
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A Cart  Drawn  hy  Horses  cat.  49 

CIRCLE  OF  JAN  BRUEGHEL  II  (THE  YOUNGER) 


the  motifs  in  this  composition — a landscape  with  a horse-drawn 
wagon  and  two  figures — convey  a modest  charm  that  surpasses  the  overall 
quality  of  the  painting.  The  wooden  wagon  is  simple  in  design,  with  an  open 
front,  low  sides,  and  a high  back.  It  carries  a barrel,  some  bundles,  and  a 
female  passenger  in  dark  clothing  and  a circular  straw  hat  one  equates  with 
the  working  class.  The  palette  is  generally  limited  to  earth  colors,  the  major 
exception  being  the  bright  red  pillowed  bundle  the  woman  leans  against. 

A male  driver  sits  atop  one  of  the  three  horses  and,  like  his  passenger, 
remains  anonymous,  being  seen  only  from  the  back.  With  the  help  of  the 
whip  he  brandishes  in  his  right  hand,  the  driver  urges  the  horses  to  maneu- 
ver the  wagon  around  a bend  in  the  dirt  trail.  Flanking  the  pathway  to  the 
right  are  clumps  of  bushes  and  trees,  including  some  distinguished  by  a 
few  leafy  limbs.  Farther  ahead,  where  the  road  leads  to  an  open  expanse  at 
the  upper  right,  is  another  cart.  Finally,  buildings  composing  an  indistinct 
city  skyline  can  be  seen  just  at  the  horizon. 

Painted  on  a small  wooden  panel,  the  work  is  neither  signed  nor  dated. 
It  does,  however,  carry  at  the  lower  left  a crudely  painted,  oversize  PB  mono- 
gram by  a later  hand.  Taking  into  account  the  type  of  imagery  depicted  here, 
there  can  be  little  debate  regarding  the  name  of  the  artist  meant  by  the 
monogram:  Pieter  Bruegel.  Such  generic  representations  of  anonymous 
peasants  and  farmers  going  about  their  daily  lives  were,  of  course,  cen- 
tral to  imagery  developed  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  (ca.  152,5/30?— 1569) 
and  continued  by  his  sons  and  grandsons  for  nearly  a century.  By  the  mid- 
seventeenth century,  when  this  work  was  likely  completed,  a Bruegel  revival 
in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Netherlands  was  beginning  to  wane.' 

A Cart  Drawn  by  Horses  serves  as  a reminder  of  this  long  and  important 
tradition.  In  searching  for  a specific  visual  source,  one  faces  questions  as  to 
which  artist  within  the  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  clan  was  responsible  for  the 
compositional  prototype,  and  possibly  the  picture’s  execution.  Admittedly, 
such  questions  become  increasingly  difficult  to  answer  as  one  moves  further 
along  the  Brueghel  family  tree.  For  the  reasons  outlined  below,  however, 
it  seems  prudent  to  attribute  the  work  to  an  unnamed  painter  working  in 
the  circle  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger.  Still,  boundaries  between  his  works 
and  those  of  his  father,  grandfather,  uncle,  cousins,  and  countless  followers 
have  blurred  over  the  centuries. 

Although  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  horse-drawn  wagons  of  the  type 
shown  here  are  featured  in  many  of  the  landscapes  painted  and  drawn  by 
members  of  the  Brueghel  family,  the  motif  served  as  the  subject  for  an  inde- 
pendent artwork  in  only  a few  instances.  In  the  former  category  one  can  cite 
many  examples,  among  them  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger’s  River  Crossing, 
now  in  Warsaw  (fig.  49A).  Not  surprisingly,  this  composition  is  based  on 
motifs  introduced  by  his  father.  Here,  we  find  a similar  wagon  shown  from 
the  back  as  it  is  pulled  by  a team  of  three  horses.  It  also  is  driven  by  a figure 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  lower  left  in  a later  hand:P8 

PROVENANCE 

Private  collection,  Switzerland;  by  descent  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Romeo.  Morrisville,  N.C.; 
gift  to  the  Museum  in  2005. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a single  oak  panel  with 
the  grain  running  horizontally.  The  presence  of  an 
initial  chalk  ground  could  not  be  verified.  Microscopy 
shows  a buff-colored  white  lead  preparatory  layer. 
There  is  little  of  note  in  x-radiography.  Infrared 
reflectography  shows  underdrawing  indicating  the 
placement  and  structure  of  principal  compositional 
elements.  A recently  applied  synthetic  surface  coating 
has  improved  the  saturation  and  overall  surface  sheen 
of  the  painting.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


FIG.  49A  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger,  River  Crossing, 
ca.  1640,  oil  on  panel,  Museum  Narodowe,  Warsaw 
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A Cart  Drawn  hy  Horses 

ca.  mid-i7th  century 

Oil  on  oak  panel,  6 x 8 Vi  in.  (15.2  x 21.6  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Romeo,  2005.24.1 
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mounted  on  one  of  the  horses  and  holding  a whip  in  his  hand.  Because  of 
the  vast  difference  in  scale  (the  picture  in  Warsaw  measures  20  7/s  x 33  7/s 
in.  [53  x 86  cm])  and  context  within  the  larger  composition,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  further  parallels  between  this  painting  and  the  Raleigh  work. 

By  contrast,  one  example  can  be  cited  in  which  a wagon  pulled  by  horses 
serves  as  the  primary  motif  within  a painted  composition.2  Peasants  Riding 
in  a Wagon  (fig.  49B),  a small  panel  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  A Cart  Drawn 
by  Horses,  has  been  assigned  to  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  (1564/65— 
1637/38). 5 Its  somewhat  naive  and  hard  style  supports  such  an  attribution. 
In  comparing  the  two  panels,  one  might  be  tempted  to  link  the  Raleigh 
picture  with  the  name  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  because  of  the  similar 
subject.  Such  a conclusion,  however,  overlooks  the  marked  stylistic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  works.  In  this  regard,  A Cart  Drawn  by  Horses  comes 
closer  to  the  more  organic,  descriptive  approach  found  in  examples  by  Jan 
Brueghel  the  Younger,  but  without  his  assuredness  and  clarity.  Therefore, 
until  more  convincing  stylistic  evidence  is  found  to  link  it  to  a specific  painter, 
the  painting  has  been  assigned  to  an  artist  in  the  circle  of  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger  working  around  midcentury. 


FIG.  49  B Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger, 
Peasants  Riding  in  a Wagon,  ca.  1620s,  oil  on  panel, 
Bonnefantenmuseum,  Maastricht  (on  loan  from  the 
Collectie  Nederlands,  inv.  1410) 


NOTES 

1.  This  waning  of  interest  in  Brueghel-like 
imagery  seems  to  have  most  directly 
affected  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger,  who 
modified  his  style  and  subject  matter 
during  the  1630s  and  into  the  1640s. 

See  Ertz  1984,  pp.  19-20,  96. 

2.  For  a drawing  assigned  to  Jan  Brueghel 
the  Elder  with  the  motif  of  a carriage 
pulled  by  three  horses  and  driven  by  a 
man  with  a whip,  see  Forest  Road  with 


Carriages,  British  Museum,  London, 
inv.  1935.12.14.3;  illus.  and  discussed 
in  Brussels  1980,  p.  224,  cat.  167. 

3.  Because  of  the  small  scale  and  shape 
of  such  panels,  the  possibility  exists 
they  may  have  originally  functioned  as 
attachments  to  pieces  of  furniture;  also 
see  discussion  of  Esaias  van  den  Velde’s 
Winter  Scene  (cat.  45). 
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Arguably  Europe’s  most  important  and  influential  portraitist  during  his 
lifetime,  the  artistic  prodigy  Anthony  van  Dyck  had  already  proved  to  be 
an  accomplished  painter  in  his  early  teens.1  By  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
active  in  the  workshop  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  who  shortly  thereafter 
described  him  as  “the  best  of  my  pupils.”2  In  many  respects  Van  Dyck 
suffered  in  Rubens’s  long  shadow  throughout  his  relatively  short  career. 
Nevertheless,  his  elegant  portrait  style  inspired  artists,  especially  in 
England,  for  generations. 

The  son  of  the  wealthy  textile  merchant  Frans  van  Dyck  and  Maria 
Cuypers,  a skilled  embroiderer,  Van  Dyck  was  born  in  Antwerp  on  22 
March  1599. 3 His  artistic  training  began  in  1609,  when  he  was  recorded 
as  a pupil  of  Hendrik  van  Balen  (ca.  1575-1632).  In  1618,  the  year  the  young 
artist  joined  Rubens’s  workshop,  he  was  also  admitted  into  the  Antwerp 
painters’  Guild  of  St.  Luke  on  11  February.  Somewhat  restless  in  spite  of 
a reportedly  weak  constitution,  Van  Dyck  not  only  responded  to  the  art 
of  Rubens,  but  he  also  imitated  his  mentor’s  extensive  travels.  A brief 
sojourn  to  London  in  1620  would  be  followed  by  longer  stays  in  Italy 
and  England,  shorter  trips  to  cities  within  the  Netherlands,  and  journeys 
between  Antwerp  and  London  for  much  of  the  last  decade  of  his  life.4 
In  London  Van  Dyck  was  knighted  by  Charles  I in  1632;  married  Mary 
Ruthven,  a noble  lady-in-waiting  to  the  English  queen  in  1639;  welcomed 
a daughter,  Justiniana,  on  1 December  1641;  and  died  at  Blackfriars  in 
London  on  9 December  the  same  year.  The  artist  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  two  days  later.  His  tomb  and  remains  were  destroyed  in 
London’s  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

The  career  of  Anthony  van  Dyck  falls  into  four  somewhat  distinct 
phases.  After  receiving  his  artistic  training,  he  began  his  first  Antwerp 
period  in  the  late  1610s.  During  this  time  Van  Dyck  developed  his  elegant 
portrait  style  and  concentrated  much  of  his  efforts  on  producing  mytholog- 
ical and  religious  scenes  reminiscent  of  Rubens.  An  extended  stay  in  Italy 
began  in  1621,  and  the  next  five  years  found  the  painter  in  Genoa  and  other 
cities  in  northern  and  central  Italy.  Owing  a great  debt  to  Rubens,  the  fash- 
ionable portraits  painted  in  Genoa  during  this  period  stand  as  some  of  the 
artist’s  greatest  achievements.5  In  these  works  he  seamlessly  combined  the 
real  and  the  ideal  in  his  sitters.  It  was  also  during  his  Italian  phase  that  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  painter  Titian  (ca.  1487-1576)  entered  his  art, 
and  at  this  time  Van  Dyck  compiled  his  Italian  sketchbook.6 

In  1627  Van  Dyck  was  back  in  his  native  city,  marking  the  beginning  of 
his  second  Antwerp  phase.  From  this  date  until  he  moved  to  London  five 
years  later,  the  painter,  at  the  height  of  his  abilities,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  important  altarpieces  and  masterful  portraits  of  Antwerp 
burghers  and  princely  patrons.  Van  Dyck’s  English  phase  began  after  his 
arrival  in  London  in  April  1632.  In  spite  of  several  return  trips  across  the 
English  Channel,  it  was  during  this  final  chapter  of  his  life  that  the  artist, 
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somewhat  unhappily,  found  himself  limited  to  making  court  portraits 
in  the  employ  of  King  Charles  I and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The 
sophisticated  and  elegant  portraits  dating  from  these  years  are  arguably 
his  best-known  works.7  Certainly  the  history  of  English  painting  is 
unthinkable  without  his  example.  The  portraits  of  Peter  Lely  (1618-1680), 
Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-1788),  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792),  and 
others  drew  heavily  from  Van  Dyck’s  portrait  style. 

Comparisons  with  Rubens,  often  to  the  younger  artist’s  disadvantage, 
are  manifest  in  the  life  and  art  of  Van  Dyck.  His  somewhat  narrow  focus 
could  not  match  the  enormous  genius  displayed  by  his  countryman,  and 
Van  Dyck  never  approached  Rubens’s  large  studio  practice.  Like  Rubens, 
however,  Van  Dyck  also  was  a master  draftsman. 

In  addition  to  a large  drawn  oeuvre,  Van  Dyck  was  famous  for  The 
Iconography.  Dating  from  about  1632  and  with  additions  made  after  Van 
Dyck’s  designs  following  his  death,  this  large  collection  of  reproductive 
portrait  prints  depicted  famous  artists  and  aristocrats  of  the  period.  The 
Iconography  included  not  only  prints  after  detailed  drawings  by  Van  Dyck, 
but  in  eighteen  examples  he  carefully  etched  the  heads  and  broad  outlines 
of  the  half-length  figures.8  ® 


NOTES 


1.  It  has  been  wrongly  assumed  that  Van 
Dyck  was  already  an  independent  master 
by  about  1615-1616.  This  date  was 
probably  closer  to  1618.  See  Barnes 
2004,  p.  2. 


3.  Van  Dyck  came  from  a very  religious 
family.  His  father  headed  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
in  Antwerp,  several  of  his  sisters 
became  beguines,  and  a brother, 
Theodoor,  became  a priest. 


there  he  instituted  a portrait  style  that 
Van  Dyck  took  for  his  example. 


6.  In  addition  to  an  Italian  sketchbook, 
Van  Dyck  also  made  an  Antwerp 
sketchbook;  see  Jaffe  1966a. 


2.  This  claim  by  Rubens  appeared  in 
correspondence  with  the  Englishman 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  in  April  1618. 
Rooses  and  Ruelens  1 882- 1 909, 
vol.  2,  p.  540. 


4.  For  an  excellent  chronology  of  Van 
Dyck’s  life,  see  Barnes  2004,  pp.  1-12. 


5.  Rubens  had  preceded  Van  Dyck  to  Genoa 
nearly  a generation  earlier,  and  while 


8.  See  Ottawa  1980a. 


7.  See  London  1982. 
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cat.  50  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Later  Duchess 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  with 
Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 


PROVENANCE 

James  Hamilton  (1606-1649),  1st  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Hamilton  Palace,  Scotland;  by  descent  to  William 
Alexander  Louis  Stephen  Douglas-Hamilton 
(1845-1895),  12th  Duke  of  Hamilton;  (sale,  Christie’s, 
London,  17  June  1882,  lot  31);  to  E.  B.  Denison(?). 
Baron  Alfred  de  Rothschild  (1829-1918),  Halston;  by 
descent  to  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  (1882-1942), 
Exbury  House.  (With  David  M.  Koetser,  London  and 
New  York,  by  1952);  purchased  by  Mrs.  Theodore 
Webb,  1952,  as  intended  gift  to  the  Museum. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1963,  cat.  73,  illus.  (b-w);  Baltimore  1968, 
cat.  6,  illus.  (b-w);  London  1972,  cat.  98,  illus.  (b-w); 
Montreal  1981,  cat.  11,  illus.  (b-w);  Washington  1990, 
cat.  78.  illus.  (color);  Madrid  1999,  cat.  21, 
illus.  (color). 
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elegantly  posed  and  seemingly  mature  beyond  her  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  Lady  Mary  Villiers  (1622-1685)  looks  out  with  an  expression  that 
carries  little  emotion.1  She  wears  a white  satin  skirt  and  bodice  with  a deep 
decolletage  and  French  lace  cuffs.  The  bodice  is  decorated  with  pearls  and 
jewels  extending  along  a line  to  her  shoulders.  Among  her  accessories  are  a 
pearl  necklace,  double  pearl  earrings,  a “brown  fur  tippet,”  and  floral  deco- 
rations attached  to  her  hair  with  a jeweled  pin.2 

Somewhat  more  animated  is  the  young  boy  in  the  guise  of  Cupid 
standing  next  to  her.  He  is  Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran  (1634-1640). 
Shown  wearing  only  a red  satin  drapery  and  sandals,  his  mythological  per- 
sonification is  confirmed  by  his  feathery  white  wings,  quiver,  and  arrows. 
The  outdoor  setting,  while  sparse  in  its  details,  is  equally  elegant.  The  pair 
stands  on  a stone  step  before  a tall  fluted  column  with  distant  views  onto 
an  indistinct  landscape.  A large  architectural  element,  perhaps  a corner  of  a 
building,  appears  to  the  far  right,  and  the  cloudy  sky  extends  between  it  and 
the  column.  While  early  authors  misidentified  the  boy  as  the  son  of  Mary 
Villiers,  he  was,  in  fact,  her  cousin  (see  below). 

Perhaps  even  more  confusing  is  her  identification  as  Venus  to  comple- 
ment his  as  Cupid.  As  Arthur  Wheelock  wrote,  “Other  than  dressing  Lord 
Arran  as  Cupid,  Van  Dyck  has  done  little  else  to  convey  the  allegorical 
nature  of  the  image.”3  Nevertheless,  such  associations  would  not  have  been 
lost  on  contemporary  viewers  who  were  conditioned  to  embrace  the  inter- 
play between  portraiture  and  allegory.  As  an  example  of  a portrait  historic, 
the  canvas  represents  one  of  the  few  surviving  examples  of  this  popular  type 
painted  by  Van  Dyck  during  his  years  in  England.4 

In  portraits  histories,  sitters  are  shown  in  the  guise  of  historical,  reli- 
gious, or  mythological  figures.  This  particular  instance  depicting  Mary  and 
Charles  appearing  as  Venus  and  Cupid  earned  high  praise  from  the  Italian 
art  biographer  Giovanni  Bellori  in  1672.  Writing  in  his  Le  vite  de  pittori,  he 
likely  based  his  remarks  on  information  supplied  on  this  picture  and  others 
from  Van  Dyck’s  English  period  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Bellori  explained  how 
the  artist  “made  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  this  portrait,  because  of  its  unique  beauty  put  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  credit  should  be  accorded  to  art  or  to  nature.  He  por- 
trayed her  in  the  manner  of  Venus.  Her  portrait  is  accompanied  by  that  of 
her  son  [sic],  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  completely  nude,  [portrayed  as]  cupid 
armed  with  his  bow  and  his  arrows.”5  Due  to  its  associations  with  Venus 
and  especially  the  actions  of  Cupid,  this  unique  double  portrait  carried  with 
it  a specific  message,  one  closely  linked  to  the  eventful  life  of  Mary  Villiers. 
As  will  be  discussed  below,  the  composition’s  symbolic  content  may  also 
provide  a framework  for  dating  the  picture. 

The  only  daughter  of  George  Villiers,  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(1592-1628),  and  Katherine  Manners  (d.  1649),  Mary  Villiers  and  her  two 
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Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Later  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox, 
with  Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran 

ca.  1637 

Oil  on  canvas,  83  x/\  x 52  V2  in.  (211.5  x 133-4  cm) 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Webb,  52.17.1 
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VERSIONS 

A number  of  copies  and  variants  of  the  composition 
exist.  For  a full  listing,  see  Barnes  2004,  p.  589. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  At  some  point  the  top  and  left 
tacking  margins  were  flattened  out  and  incorporated 
into  the  composition.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with 
a thick,  off-white  oil  priming.  There  is  little  of  note 
in  either  x-radiography  or  infrared  reflectography. 
Changes  in  the  composition  are  evident  under  normal 
examination  and  bright  illumination.  There  was  once 
a tree  above  the  Cupid's  head,  and  the  female  figure 
may  have  been  winged  (see  entry).  The  surface 
coating  consists  of  several  layers  of  natural  resin,  wax, 
and  synthetic  resin.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


FIG.  50A  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Katherine,  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  with  Her  Children:  Lady  Mary  Villiers, 
Later  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox:  George 
Villiers.  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham:  and  Lord  Francis 
Villiers,  ca.  1653,  oil  on  canvas,  Rubenshuis,  Antwerp 
(©  2008  Rubenshuis) 


brothers,  George  Villiers,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1628-1687),  and  Lord 
Francis  Villiers  (1629-1648),  were  deprived  of  their  father  when  he  was 
assassinated  in  1628.  Already  a favorite  of  James  I,  who  called  her  his 
“little  grandchild,”  Mary  became  a ward  of  Charles  I after  her  father’s  death.6 
While  her  mother  remarried  in  April  1635,  her  young  daughter,  known  as 
Mall  to  her  friends,  had  already  taken  a husband  of  her  own. 

Mary  Villiers  married  into  the  family  of  Philip  Herbert  (1584-1650),  Earl 
of  Montgomery  and  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  Charles  I, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Strong  ties  already  existed  between  the  Herbert  and 
Villiers  families,  as  Mary’s  father  had  been  godfather  to  Charles,  Lord 
Herbert  (1619-1636),  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  Herbert.  It  was  Charles,  in 
fact,  whom  Mary  wed  on  8 January  1635  in  what  was  very  much  an  arranged 
marriage:  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  groom  had  earlier  signed  marriage 
articles  for  their  children  in  1626,  when  Mary  was  only  four.  Their  union 
cemented  the  alliance  between  the  two  families,  one  that  brought  consider- 
able wealth  to  the  family  of  the  groom.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  destined  to 
be  a long  marriage:  Charles  Herbert  died  in  Florence  in  January  1636  after 
contracting  smallpox.7 

Already  a widow,  Mary  remarried  on  3 August  1637,  nineteen  months 
after  the  death  of  Charles.  Her  second  husband  was  James  Stewart,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox  (1612-1655),  and  a cousin  of  Charles  I.  The  cer- 
emony took  place  in  the  archbishop’s  chapel  in  Lambeth,  with  King  Charles 
giving  the  bride  away.  James  Stewart,  who  sat  for  portraits  by  Van  Dyck 
on  several  occasions,  died  in  1655. 8 Again  left  a widow,  Mary  Villiers  now 
waited  nearly  a decade  to  marry  for  a third  time.  In  late  1664  she  walked 
down  the  aisle  with  Colonel  Thomas  Howard. 

Mary  Villiers  literally  grew  up  in  the  portraits  Anthony  van  Dyck  painted 
of  her.  In  addition  to  the  Museum’s  painting,  there  are  at  least  five  other 
extant  portraits  of  her  by  the  artist.  Each  work  conveys  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  circumstances  of  Mary’s  life.  The  earliest  (fig.  50A)  shows 
her  with  her  widowed  mother,  two  brothers,  and  a portrait  of  her  deceased 
father.  Based  on  the  ages  of  the  children,  the  portrait  must  have  been  painted 
about  1633.  Here,  the  young  Mary  stands  to  the  right  and  is  presented  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  one  Van  Dyck  employed  in  many  of  his  subsequent 
portraits  of  her.  She  stands  erect  in  a three-quarters  pose,  one  foot  posi- 
tioned on  a step.  Mary’s  satiny  dress  also  represents  a type  the  sitter  must 
have  favored,  for  it  appears  in  a number  of  later  portraits. 

We  next  encounter  Mary  in  an  enormous  canvas,  the  largest  surviving  of 
all  the  pictures  by  Van  Dyck,  a work  that  hangs  at  Wilton  House  (fig.  50B). 
It  shows  the  extended  family  of  her  father-in-law  Philip  Herbert,  including 
his  second  wife  and  the  children  of  his  two  marriages.  Among  the  siblings 
is  Charles,  Lord  Herbert,  who  occupies  an  important  position  just  to  the 
left  of  center  and  next  to  his  seated  father.  His  bride,  Mary,  is  featured  in 
the  center  foreground.  Her  placement  was  not  accidental,  as  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  clearly  gestures  toward  her  with  his  right  hand.  She,  in  essence, 
is  joining  the  family.  Although  some  have  argued  the  painting  was  not  com- 
pleted until  late  in  1635,  the  imagery,  with  its  intended  dynastic  implica- 
tions, likely  commemorates  either  the  engagement  or  wedding  of  Mary  and 
Charles  on  8 January  1635. 9 
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As  noted,  the  dynastic  hopes  Philip  Herbert  held  for  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law quickly  ended  with  the  death  of  Charles  in  January  1636.  Three 
portraits  of  Mary  Villiers  appear  to  have  been  completed  in  relatively  short 
order  during  the  year  or  so  following  this  unhappy  event.  Among  them  is 
the  Museum’s  Lady  Mary  Villiers  with  Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran.  Each 
tells  a slightly  different  story.  The  earliest  portrait  in  this  group  of  1636-1637 
paintings  seems  to  be  a work  recently  on  the  London  art  market  (fig.  50c). 
It  shows  the  still  young  Mary  in  three-quarter  length,  holding  a flower  in 
her  right  hand.  With  the  other,  she  touches  a black  ribbon  identifying  her 
as  a recent  widow.  Another  black  ribbon  is  tied  around  her  bodice.  A later 
inscription  at  the  upper  left  describes  her  as  the  widow  of  the  firstborn  son 
of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke.10 

Lady  Mary  Villiers  with  Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran  probably  followed 
shortly  thereafter,  and  certainly  within  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  Here,  the 
message  has  changed.  Instead  of  being  identified  as  a widow,  she  now  con- 
fronts her  future  matrimonial  prospects.  This  message  is  conveyed  by  the 
inclusion  of  young  Charles  Hamilton  in  the  guise  of  Cupid.  Such  an  image 
would  only  have  been  appropriate  after  a prescribed  time  of  mourning  for 
her  first  husband,  yet  before  her  second  engagement  and  wedding.  Because 
of  the  similarities  between  Mary’s  image  here  and  in  the  large  group  portrait 
(fig.  50B),  a work  that  may  not  have  been  completed  until  late  in  1635,  it  is 
likely  that  a date  of  early  to  mid-1637  can  be  attached  to  the  execution  of  the 
Museum’s  painting.11  Such  a date  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  age  of  her 
companion,  who  must  be  three  or  four  years  old.  Born  in  1634,  Charles  was 
the  son  of  Lady  Mary  Fielding  (1613-1638).  Lady  Mary’s  brother  was  George 
Villiers,  the  late  father  of  Mary  Villiers.  By  sharing  the  same  fraternal  grand- 
parents, Charles  Hamilton  and  Mary  Villiers  were  first  cousins. 

The  intended  male  victim  of  Cupid’s  arrow  was,  as  we  have  seen,  her  sec- 
ond husband,  James  Stewart,  4th  Duke  of  Lennox  and  1st  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  two  were  wed  on  3 August  1637.  It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  the 
feathers  on  Cupid’s  arrow  are  black,  indicative  of  Mary’s  widowed  status. 
Looking  toward  the  young  woman,  Charles  Hamilton  gently  touches  his 
cousin  with  his  left  hand.  His  father,  the  1st  Duke  of  Hamilton,  likely  com- 
missioned the  painting  from  Van  Dyck,  as  a i643(?)  inventory  of  his  pictures 
lists  “My  La  duchesse  of  Richmont.”12  Another  inventory  in  the  Hamilton 
Archives,  Lennoxlore,  also  dating  to  the  1640s,  was  more  specific  in  detail. 
Number  289  is  “my  lady  duches  of  Lenox  at  length,  with  a cupid  by  her  of 
Sr.  Anthony:  Van  Dyck.”13 

Two  other  portraits  of  Mary  Villiers  by  Van  Dyck  have  been  identified. 
Closely  linked  to  the  Raleigh  picture  in  date,  and  functioning  as  another  por- 
trait historie,  is  Lady  Mary  Villiers  as  St.  Agnes  (fig.  50D).  Here,  Villiers  seems 
older  and  more  physically  mature  than  in  the  portraits  already  discussed. 
It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in  all  of  these  portraits,  pinpoint- 
ing an  exact  age  is  a challenging  task.  Still,  clues  provided  by  the  subject 
matter  point  to  a date  just  before  her  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in 
August  1637.  Mary  Villiers  assumes  the  identity  of  St.  Agnes,  the  patroness 
of  those  about  to  be  married.  She  holds  a martyr’s  palm  and  is  accompanied 
by  a lamb,  one  of  Agnes’s  attributes.14 


FIG.  50B  Anthony  van  Dyck,  The  Family  Portrait 
of  the  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  His  Family,  ca.  1635, 
oil  on  canvas,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury  (Reproduced  by 
permission  of  the  1 8th  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Wilton  House  Trust,  Wilton  House, 
Salisbury,  U.K.) 


FIG.  50C  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Lady 
Herbert  and  Later  Duchess  of  Lennox  and  Richmond,  ca. 
1636,  oil  on  canvas,  Timken  Museum  of  Art,  San  Diego 
(©  2006  Putnam  Foundation,  Inc.) 
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FIG.  50D  Anthony  van  Dyck, 

Lady  Mary  Villiers  as  St  Agnes,  ca.  1 637, 
oil  on  canvas.  The  Royal  Collection,  Windsor 
(Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II) 


Near  the  end  of  the  1630s,  Van  Dyck  painted  one  final  portrait  of  Mary 
Villiers.  Housed  at  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  it  shows  her  as  having 
matured  in  her  features  when  compared  with  the  group  of  pictures  dating 
about  1635-1637.15  Once  again  Van  Dyck  adopted  nearly  the  same  pose  for 
the  sitter  that  he  used  earlier  in  the  Museum’s  painting. 

The  Raleigh  Lady  Mary  Villiers  with  Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran,  in 
spite  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a portrait  historic,  departs  little  from 
the  somewhat  traditional  mother  and  child  compositional  type  long  favored 
by  Van  Dyck.  Examples  can  be  cited  from  the  painter’s  Italian  period  in  the 
early  to  mid-i62c>s  until  the  end  of  his  career  in  England.'6  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  composition  as  it  appears  today  does  not  represent  Van 
Dyck’s  first  thoughts  for  the  figure  of  Mary  Villiers.  Among  the  visible  pen- 
timenti  (see  Technical  Notes)  are  the  remnants  of  a fluttering,  winglike  blue 
robe  above  her  left  shoulder.  Before  this  detail  was  painted  out,  perhaps  at  the 
request  of  the  patron,  the  figure  of  Mary  Villiers  would  have  appeared  far  less 
formal  and  more  classicizing  in  appearance.  Such  a detail,  combined  with 
her  collarless  dress,  would  have  prompted  viewers  to  more  easily  make 
an  association  with  Venus.17  Without  the  fluttering  robe,  it  was  largely  left 
to  Lord  Arran  in  his  role  as  Cupid  to  convey  the  mythological  message  of 
the  painting. 

This  pentimento,  along  with  another  showing  a tree  branch  cascading 
above  the  head  of  Cupid,  is  a minor  distraction  from  the  sensitively  conceived 
and  masterfully  painted  portrait  of  Villiers  and  Hamilton  by  Anthony  van 
Dyck.  The  artist’s  assured  touch  is  seen  throughout  the  picture,  and,  com- 
bined with  his  subtle  palette  of  silvers,  grays,  pinks,  blues,  and  flesh  tones,  the 
painting  clearly  reflects  the  artist’s  enormous  talent  as  a portraitist.  & 


NOTES 

1.  For  a discussion  of  Villiers’s  outfit  and 
its  relevance  for  the  English  portrait 
tradition,  see  Gordenker  2001,  pp.  51-53. 

2.  The  identification  of  her  mink(?)  stole 
is  taken  from  the  description  of  the 
picture  in  an  auction  of  June  1882; 
see  Provenance. 

3.  Washington  1990,  p.  298. 

4.  Mary’s  parents,  Sir  George  Villiers  and 
Lady  Katherine  Manners,  were  painted 
in  the  guise  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in 

a rediscovered  portrait  by  Van  Dyck 
that  appeared  on  the  art  market  in  the 
late  1980s.  Now  in  a private  collection 
in  London,  the  painting  is  illus.  and 
discussed  in  Barnes  2004,  p.  137,  cat. 
I.158. 

5.  Bellori  1672,  p.  262.  Digby,  a diplomat 
and  scholar,  was  a close  friend  of  Van 
Dyck.  His  descriptions  of  Van  Dyck’s 
paintings  appear  in  Bellori,  suggesting 
that  he  must  have  provided  the  Italian 
author  this  information. 

6.  Gordenker  2001 , p.  1 12  note  6. 


7.  In  August  1635,  approximately  six 
months  after  his  wedding,  Lord  Herbert, 
himself  only  sixteen,  left  England  for 
Italy  to  join  the  forces  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  Accompanied  by  his  brother 
Philip  (1621-1669),  he  soon  contracted 
smallpox  in  Florence  and  died  there  in 
January  1636. 

8.  For  images  of  James  Stewart  by  Van 
Dyck,  see  Barnes  2004,  pp.  584-587, 
cats.  IV.200-202. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  573. 

10.  Included  in  the  inscription  were  the 
words  relicta  sposa. 

11.  Not  all  scholars  accept  this  chronology. 
Supportive  of  the  dating  are  Wheelock  in 
Washington  1990,  p.  296,  and  Millar  in 
Barnes  2004,  p.  589,  who  agree  the  work 
was  painted  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Herbert  in  January  1636  and  before  Mary 
Villiers’s  wedding  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
in  August  1637.  By  contrast,  Gordenker 
2001 , p.  1 12  note  7,  feels  the  work  was 
painted  “on  the  occasion  of  Mary  Villiers’s 
wedding  to  Lord  Charles  Herbert  in 
1635.’’  She  writes,  “there  is  no  reason 

to  believe  Van  Dyck  did  not  paint  the 


portrait  in  that  year."  It  should  be  noted 
that  Van  Dyck,  who  was  in  the  Southern 
Netherlands  for  much  of  1634  and  until 
mid-March  1635,  was  active  in  London 
for  the  rest  of  the  period  in  question. 

12  Cited  in  Barnes  2004,  p.  589. 

13.  Ibid.  Also  see  Garas  1967,  p.  69. 

14.  The  Christian  saint  and  virgin  martyr 
Agnes  lived  in  Rome.  She  reportedly  was 
only  thirteen  when  she  was  beheaded. 
Since  Agnes  was  also  a virgin  saint, 

one  might  conclude  Mary  Villiers,  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the  time  of  her 
first  husband’s  death,  was  still  a virgin. 

15.  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Lady  Herbert  and  Later 
Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  oil  on 
canvas,  73  V2  x 54  in.  (186.7  x 1 37-2  cm)» 
The  Royal  Collection;  illus.  in  Bames 
2004,  p.  590,  cat.  IV.206. 

16.  For  relevant  examples,  see  ibid. 

17.  Gordenker  2001,  p.  52,  discusses  the 
effects  of  this  change,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  Van  Dyck’s  remarkable  practice 
of  not  including  collars  in  order  to  expose 
bare  necklines. 
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CAT.  51 


Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints 

WORKSHOP  OR  CIRCLE  OF  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 


madonna  and  child  with  five  saints  is  one  of  the  most  intrigu- 
ing pictures  in  the  Museum’s  Flemish  collection.  The  painting  shows 
interesting  pentimenti,  has  prompted  conflicting  conclusions  by  scholars 
regarding  dating  and  attribution,  and  offers  a telling  provenance.  It  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Museum’s  first  director,  William  Valentiner,  that  the 
work  first  entered  the  art  historical  literature.  Known  to  him  as  early  as  1931, 
when  he  informed  Gustav  Gluck  of  its  existence,  he  would  later  include  it 
in  an  exhibition  in  1946  during  his  tenure  as  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.3  Valentiner  conveyed  his  high  regard  for  the 
painting  in  his  description  of  the  work  at  the  time  it  was  given  to  the  Museum. 

Our  newly  acquired  painting,  which  must  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  a long  time  before  its  rediscovery  in  one  of  the  southern 
states,  was  attributed  to  Rubens  until  about  1930,  but  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Van  Dyck’s  outstanding  works.  No  acquisition 
could,  therefore,  be  more  welcome  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
than  the  “Madonna  with  Five  Saints,”  the  earliest  composition  of 
this  subject  which  Van  Dyck  executed,  when  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age.4 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  Thomas  Ivers  Haring,  before  1809;'  by 
descent  to  his  great-grandniece,  Mrs.  Chandor 
Dickinson.  New  York;  probably  Dr.  S.  F.  Aram,  New 
York,  in  the  1930s.  Heinemann  collection.  Los 
Angeles,  before  1946;  Mr.  R.  Dispeker,  Los  Angeles, 
by  1946;2  (with  Hans  Schaeffer  Galleries.  New  York, 
by  1956);  purchased  by  George  M.  Ivey,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  on  behalf  of  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Company,  1956,  as 
intended  gift  to  the  Museum. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Los  Angeles  1946,  cat.  46,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1959, 
cat.  54,  illus.  (b-w);  New  York  1961,  cat.  17,  illus. 
(b-w). 


Valentiner  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion  about  the  picture.  Authors 
of  the  most  recent  catalogue  of  Van  Dyck’s  paintings  also  saw  it  as  an 
autograph  example  by  the  artist,  describing  it  as  “undoubtedly  a good  and 
well-composed  work  from  Van  Dyck’s  first  Antwerp  period.”5  Nevertheless, 
they  noted  that  “a  certain  inexplicable  discrepancy  can  be  observed  between 
the  typical  ‘early’  figure  types  with  pastose  and  finely  executed  elements  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  more  plastic  and  almost  pure  Rubensian  Madonna 
with  the  chubby,  round-cheeked  Child  on  the  other.”6 

Such  warning  notes  were  clearly  warranted,  as  recent  technical  studies 
devoted  to  Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints,  including  dendrochronology, 
point  to  a different  conclusion  regarding  its  date  of  execution  and,  by  exten- 
sion, its  authorship.  Here,  the  painting  has  been  dated  about  1627-1630, 
and,  rather  than  by  Van  Dyck,  it  was  likely  painted  by  an  accomplished  but 
unidentified  artist  working  in  his  workshop  or  circle.7  Close  inspection  of 
the  painting  confirms  its  hybrid,  somewhat  schizophrenic  nature,  a quality 
noted  by  the  authors  of  the  recent  study  on  Van  Dyck. 

The  composition  shows  a group  of  five  saints  in  three-quarter  pose  form- 
ing a half  circle  around  a Madonna  and  Child  positioned  above  them.  Quite 
surprisingly,  the  artist  responsible  for  its  execution  employed  an  “Italianate, 
geometric  structure  of  the  composition  based  on  a circle  and  a triangle.”8  At 
the  far  left  is  St.  Barbara,  who  wears  a sumptuous  costume  of  a crimson  red 
dress  with  double  jeweled  shoulder  straps,  a white  sleeve  tied  with  ribbons, 
and  a rich  gold  brocade  cape.  She  holds  her  attribute  of  a tower  and  turns 
her  head  to  look  toward  the  viewer  and  not  the  Madonna  and  Child.  Earlier 


REFERENCES 

Gluck  1931,  p.  61.  illus.  (b-w),  p.  525  (as  Van  Dyck); 
Van  Puyvelde  1950,  pp.  128-129;  Valentiner  1957d, 
pp.  6-8,  fig.  3 (b-w);  Vey  1962,  pp.  122, 170;  Larsen 
1988,  p.  105,  cat.  248,  p.  457,  illus.  (b-w);  New  York 
and  Fort  Worth  1991,  p.  148,  fig.  2 (b-w);  Savelsberg 
1992,  pp.  187-189,  cat.  35.  illus.  (b-w);  Barnes  2004, 
p.  26,  cat.  1.8,  illus.  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a cradled  oak  panel 
constructed  from  four  oak  planks.  Dendrochronology 
suggests  that  the  painting  was  executed  in  1627  or 
later.  The  panel  was  prepared  with  a white  ground. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  underdrawing,  although  some 
of  the  passages  have  been  blocked  in  with  a dead 
coloring.  Raking  light  and  x-radiography  show  a fully 
conceived  head  in  the  center  of  the  left  side  depicting 
a middle-aged  man  with  a mustache,  later  covered 
by  sky  and  trees.  The  x-radiograph  shows  that  in 
the  top  left  the  cloud  formation  had  been  changed 
and  the  head  of  a figure  can  be  seen.  The  hair  of 
St.  Barbara  appeared  to  have  a decoration.  Infrared 
reflectography  shows  the  proper  right  eye  of  the 
covered  figure.  It  cannot  be  determined  definitively 
when  these  changes  were  executed,  whether  by  the 
artist  and  contemporary  with  the  execution  of  the 
rest  of  the  composition  or  later  by  another  hand.  The 
surface  is  coated  with  several  layers  of  natural  resin. 
The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 
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Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints 

ca.  1627-1630 

Oil  on  cradled  oak  panel 

44  Vs  x 37  V2  in.  (112.8  x 95.3  cm) 

Gift  of  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Company 
in  memory  of  J.  B.  Ivey,  56.36.1 
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FIG.  51A  Anthony  van  Dyck, 

Study  of  a Young  Woman  (Mary  Magdalene), 
ca.  1618-1620,  oil  on  paper  laid  down  on  panel, 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna 


suggestions  that  she  may  have  been  inserted  at  a later  date  are  unconfirmed. 
Radiography  shows  that  her  hair  once  held  a decorative  element. 

Next  to  her  a tonsured  saint,  probably  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  or  St. 
Jerome,  kisses  the  foot  of  the  chubby,  energetic  Christ  Child.  His  advanced 
age  is  confirmed  by  his  craggy  features  and  wrinkled  skin.  Across  from 
him  at  the  lower  right  is  another  male  saint  with  tonsured  hair.  He  is  also 
shown  with  a long,  dark  beard  and  is  dressed  in  a brown  Franciscan  habit. 
Consequently,  this  figure  can  be  identified  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  leans 
forward  in  adoration  and  holds  his  hands  in  prayer,  his  face  shown  in  pro- 
file as  he  looks  up  at  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

Two  women  just  behind  St.  Francis  complete  the  saintly  quintet.  One 
old  and  one  young,  they  have  been  identified  as  either  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  or 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  respectively.9  The  older  woman, 
the  crooked  fingers  of  her  left  hand  showing  the  effects  of  age  and  arthri- 
tis, attempts  to  touch  the  Christ  Child,  who  looks  at  her.  Next  to  her  is  the 
youthful  Magdalene.  Caught  in  a trancelike  state,  she  appears  to  look  toward 
the  heavens  rather  than  the  Madonna.  Her  long,  flowing  red  hair  and  off- 
the-shoulder  crimson  dress  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  habit  and  wimple 
worn  by  her  older  counterpart. 

The  object  of  their  adoration,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  sit  above  the 
saints  and  occupy  the  central  position  within  the  top  register  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  Madonna  wears  a simple  red  dress  and  a heavy  blue  mantle  that 
flutters  over  her  left  shoulder.  In  the  sky  above  her,  dark  clouds  filled  with 
bright  light  are  directly  behind  her  head.  On  her  lap,  a nude  and  very  plump 
little  Christ  Child  squirms  in  his  mother’s  arms. 

Stylistically,  the  saints  as  well  as  the  Madonna  and  Child  show  a range 
of  paint  application  and  visual  effects  that  seem  inconsistent  for  a master 
of  the  ability  of  Van  Dyck.  Barry  Hannegan,  in  an  earlier  unpublished  entry 
for  the  picture,  outlined  some  of  the  conspicuous  incongruities  inherent  in 
the  work. 
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FIG.  51B  X-radiograph  detail  of  cat.  51 


The  characterization  of  the  costumes  could  hardly  differ  more; 
the  Madonna’s  robes  are  heavy,  broadly  disposed  and  reveal  in 
the  serpentine  hem  of  the  mantle  at  the  side  of  her  leg  and  in 
the  meaningless  and  heavy  flourish  of  drapery  above  the  Child  a 
banality  of  imagination  foreign  to  Van  Dyck.  The  richly  devised 
dress  of  St.  Barbara  finds  a partial  parallel  in  Van  Dyck’s  oeuvre 
only  in  the  sumptuous  costume  of  Delilah  in  his  early  canvas  at 
Dulwich.  The  varyingly  clotted  and  streaming  passages  of  paint  in 
the  figure  of  St.  Barbara  are  at  variance  with  almost  all  other  areas 
of  the  surface  except  for  the  wimple  of  St.  Catherine.  The  bland 
rendering  of  St.  Francis’s  habit  lies  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  Madonna  and  St.  Barbara  while  his  face  is  most 
nearly  like  that  of  St.  Catherine  in  its  handling.  The  Magdalen’s 
head  is  marked  by  a dense,  rather  creamy  facture,  and  she  ineptly 
repeats  in  type  and  pose  a sketch  attributed  to  Van  Dyck  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna  [fig.  51A].  The  difference  in 
tonality,  handling,  and  scale  of  this  head  strongly  suggests  that 
it  is  a later  insertion.  The  head  of  St.  Anthony  [St.  Jerome?]  is 
brusquely  painted  in  a heavy  impasto  that,  once  again,  has  no 
counterpart  elsewhere  in  the  painting.  There  is  no  real  sugges- 
tion of  any  body  attached  to  this  head,  and  the  area  at  the  neck  is 
simply  disconnected  strokes  of  the  brush.  Similar  discontinuities 
are  visible  along  the  far  right  edge  of  the  figure  of  St.  Barbara 
where  the  passage  of  her  mantle  is  confused  with  the  older  saint’s 
wrist,  with  her  own  hand,  and  with  the  tower  attribute.10 


Adding  to  such  inconsistencies  is  strong  evidence  that  the  composition 
was  altered  either  by  the  artist  or  others  shortly  after  it  was  painted.11  Penti- 
menti  supported  by  X-radiography  (fig.  51B)  show,  for  example,  that  the 
head  of  a middle-aged  man  with  a mustache  was  originally  placed  on  the 
left  side  above  the  head  of  St.  Barbara.  Clouds  and  trees  now  cover  the  head, 
although  his  proper  right  eye  can  still  be  seen  as  a pentimento.  Elsewhere, 
changes  have  also  been  detected  in  the  top  left  of  the  composition,  where 
the  cloud  formation  has  been  altered  and  the  head  of  yet  another  figure 
once  appeared.12 

Surprisingly,  the  subject  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  either  alone,  with 
angels,  or  with  saints  is  not  found  in  any  of  Van  Dyck’s  extant  paintings 
from  his  early  years  in  Antwerp,  the  period  to  which  the  Museum’s  picture 
was  previously  assigned.13  For  such  works  one  needs  to  turn  to  paintings 
he  executed  during  his  Italian  period  between  1621  and  1627,  and  then 
afterward  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  In  addition,  and  as  has  been  suggested 
by  others,  a few  of  the  painted  areas  in  Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints, 
as  well  as  its  overall  composition,  fit  more  comfortably  into  our  present 
understanding  of  Van  Dyck’s  production  from  these  subsequent  periods  of 
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activity.  Consequently,  the  earlier  date  of  about  1618-1620  for  its  execution 
can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Still,  most  scholars  from  Valentiner  to  Nora  de  Poorter  have  maintained 
the  earlier  dating  and  attribution  to  Van  Dyck,  suggesting  that  many  of  its 
inconsistencies  are  a product  of  compositional  changes  and  overpainting 
undertaken  later  in  its  history  by  either  Van  Dyck  or  others.  Dendrochronol- 
ogy recently  conducted  on  the  panel  tells  a different  story.  Tomas  Wazny 
and  Carol  B.  Griggs  examined  the  panel  in  2006.  They  concluded  that  “den- 
drochronology gives  the  year  1627  or  after  as  the  most  likely  painting  date, 
and  that  is  about  a decade  later  than  the  previous  estimate.”14 

Such  a date  helps  to  explain  the  Italianate  composition  of  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Five  Saints,  for  it  would  have  been  painted  after  Van  Dyck  returned 
from  Italy.  Equally  telling  are  its  compositional  connections  to  similar  sub- 
jects Van  Dyck  painted  during  these  years,  as  well  as  stylistic  parallels  found 
in  some  of  its  individual  passages.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  unlikely  Van 
Dyck  had  a hand  in  its  execution.  Because  of  the  work’s  very  uneven  quality, 
not  to  mention  the  stylistic  discrepancies  when  compared  with  works  of  the 
late  1610s,  an  attribution  to  someone  working  in  his  workshop  or  circle  is 
far  more  likely.15  The  possibility  also  exists  that  some  of  the  more  dramatic 
changes  in  composition  occurred  at  a much  later  date. 

The  same  uncertainty  that  surrounds  the  execution  of  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Five  Saints  applies  to  its  provenance.  Information  provided  in  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  picture’s  previous  owners  is  revealing.  Mrs.  Chandor 
Dickinson  stated  in  1939  that  she  was  the  great-grandniece  of  Thomas  Ivers 
Haring,  the  man  who  had  brought  the  painting  from  Europe  about  1809.16 
Although  such  a claim  has  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  a second  source,  it  raises 
the  possibility  that  the  painting  was  one  of  the  earliest  old  master  paintings 
to  come  to  this  country, 


NOTES 

1.  Ownership  by  Haring  was  noted  in  a 
statement  provided  by  previous  owner 
Mrs.  Chandor  Dickinson  to  researchers 
at  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  in 
New  York  on  25  October  1939.  Although 
her  facts  have  yet  to  be  verified,  it 

does  help  to  explain  why  the  picture  is 
missing  from  all  the  early  catalogues  of 
Van  Dyck’s  oeuvre  until  it  appeared  in 
Gluck’s  1931  publication.  Haring's  name 
has  not  been  found  in  New  York  records 
from  the  time,  but  the  family  may 
have  come  from  a Southern  state  since 
Valentiner  first  traced  the  painting  to 
that  part  of  the  country  (see  below  and 
note  4 below). 

2.  Verified  by  Valentiner,  who  included 
the  painting  in  the  1946  Los  Angeles 
exhibition  cited  above. 

3.  Gluck  1931,  p.  61;  and  Los  Angeles  1946, 
cat.  46. 

4.  Unpublished  manuscript  on  file  at  the 
Museum. 

5.  De  Poorter  in  Barnes  2004,  p.  26. 

6.  Ibid. 


7.  While  Valentiner  noted  an  earlier  12. 

attribution  to  Rubens  before  the 

work  was  given  to  Van  Dyck,  the  only 
other  name  to  be  associated  with  the 
painting  has  been  Johann  Boeckhorst 
(1605-1668).  Egbert  Haverkamp 
Begemann  suggested  the  work  must 
be  by  this  artist  (on  a visit  to  the  Museum  13‘ 
on  4 August  1987).  No  other  scholar 
familiar  with  the  picture  has  supported 
this  attribution. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  It  should  be  noted  that  Teresa  of  Avila  14. 
had  been  made  a saint  only  in  1622. 

Thus  it  seems  unlikely  she  would  be 
included  in  this  picture  dating  just  a 
few  years  later. 

10.  Manuscript  by  Hannegan  on  file  at  the 

Museum.  While  his  conclusions  perhaps  15. 

overstate  some  of  the  stylistic  anomalies 
found  within  the  composition,  his  overall 
premise  holds  true. 

11.  It  should  be  noted  the  craquelure  of 

overpainted  areas  match  that  of  the 
surrounding  original  painted  surfaces.  16. 


The  composition  seems  somewhat 
truncated,  especially  at  the  top,  but 
a bevel  is  still  visible  along  the  top 
and  bottom  edges,  suggesting  the 
original  dimensions  of  the  panel 
are  largely  intact. 

By  contrast,  a number  of  drawings  of 
the  subject  of  the  Madonna  and  Child 
surrounded  by  saints  seem  to  date  to  this 
period.  None  of  these  works,  however, 
can  be  connected  to  the  Raleigh  painting; 
see  Vey  1962,  cats.  94-98. 

T.  Wazny  and  C.  B.  Griggs, 
“Dendrochronological  Dates  and 
Wood  Biotechnology  of  the  Painting 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints, 
Attributed  to  Anthony  van  Dyck,” 

2006;  on  file  at  the  Museum. 

In  contrast  to  what  we  know  about 
Rubens,  we  have  little  information 
on  either  the  internal  workings  or 
individuals  who  may  have  been  involved 
with  a Van  Dyck  workshop  during  his 
second  Antwerp  period. 

See  Provenance  and  note  1 above. 
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CAT.  52 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly,  Charles  Townshend  (1728-1810),  Lord 
Ailwyn,  Honingham  Hall,  Norfolk;  Charles  Frederick 
Townshend  (1785-1823),  1st  Lord  Bayning, 
Honingham  Hall,  Norfolk,  by  1820;  by  descent  to 
Henry  William  Powlett  Townshend  (1787-1866), 

3rd  Lord  Bayning,  Honingham  Hall,  Norfork.  Lord 
Brackett,  Bramshill  Park,  Hants;  (sale,  Sotheby's, 
London,  16  July  1952,  lot  94  [as  Van  Dyck]); 

(with  David  M.  Koetser,  New  York);  Museum 
purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1820,  cat.  85;  London  1865,  cat.  50;'  Raleigh 
1963,  cat.  72,  illus.(b-w);  Richmond  1975. 

REFERENCES 

Cust  1900,  p.  267,  cat.  50  (as  Van  Dyck);  Graves 
1913-1915,  vol.  4 (1914),  pp.  1500, 1506;  Gluck 
1931,  p.  569,  S.441;  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  63,  cat.  115, 
illus.  (b-w)  (as  Van  Dyck);  London  1982,  p.  75  (as  an 
early  copy);  Larsen  1988,  vol.  2,  p.  498,  cat.  A 255 /T. 
Barnes  2004.  p.  486. 

VERSIONS 

Original  by  Van  Dyck,  signed  and  dated  1637,  canvas, 
52 x 60  in.  (132 x 152  cm),  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris, 
inv.  1238.  For  a listing  of  the  various  copies,  including 
the  NCMA  painting,  see  Barnes  2004,  p.  486. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  Microscopy  shows  a buff-white  lead 
white  ground  followed  by  a darker  tan  imprimatura 
or  dead-coloring  layer.  X-radiography  shows  that 
a reserve  had  been  left  for  the  heads.  Infrared 
reflectography  shows  some  brushstrokes  in  the  faces 
that  could  indicate  this  planning  stage.  The  surface 
coating  consists  of  several  layers  of  natural  resin  with 
some  thinner  areas,  a result  of  selective  cleaning. 

The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 


Prince  Charles  Louis  and  Prince  Rupert 

WORKSHOP  COPY  AFTER  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 

many  of  the  portraits  Van  Dyck  painted  in  London  during  the  mid- 
to-late  1630s  exist  in  multiple  versions.  Whether  commissioned  by  King 
Charles  I or  individuals  closely  connected  to  the  English  court,  the  majority 
of  these  copies  appear  to  be  workshop  productions  rather  than  coming 
from  the  hand  of  the  master.  Consistent  with  this  practice,  but  still  visually 
appealing,  is  the  Museum’s  portrait  Prince  Charles  Louis  and  Prince  Rupert. 
Although  the  painting  entered  the  collection  in  1952  as  an  autograph 
work  by  Van  Dyck,  this  designation  is  no  longer  tenable.2  Despite  William 
Valentiner’s  strong  defense  of  the  Van  Dyck  authorship,  all  subsequent 
scholars  writing  on  the  portrait  have  correctly  downgraded  it  to  a workshop 
production.  Still,  the  picture  is  arguably  the  best  version  of  the  handful  of 
known  copies  of  this  composition.  The  original,  commissioned  by  Charles  I 
but  now  in  the  Musee  du  Louvre  (fig.  52A),  is  fully  signed  and  dated.3 

The  portrait  represents  Charles  Louis  (1617-1680)  and  Rupert  (1619— 
1682),  the  two  eldest  surviving  sons  of  Elizabeth  (1596-1662),  sister  of 
Charles  I,  and  Frederick  V (1596-1632),  the  exiled  Elector  Palatine.  Frederick, 
who  briefly  held  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia  between  1619  and  1620,  is  also 
known  as  the  Winter  King,  owing  to  his  short  reign.  Arriving  separately  in 
London  for  extended  stays  during  the  mid-i630s,  Charles  Louis  and  Rupert 
appeared  at  court  between  early  February  1636  and  late  June  1637.  They  must 
have  sat  for  Van  Dyck  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  for  the  original 
in  Paris  carries  a date  of  1637.  In  the  absence  of  contradictory  evidence,  and 
supported  by  the  identification  of  seventeenth-century  materials  used  in  its 
execution,  it  is  likely  the  Museum’s  workshop  replica  dates  shortly  there- 
after, about  1637-1638.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  with  no  evidence,  that  the 
work  was  painted  for  their  mother,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.4 

In  comparing  the  autograph  picture  in  the  Louvre  with  the  Raleigh  work, 
one  finds  the  painter  of  the  replica  faithfully  followed  the  composition  and 
captured  the  details  of  its  prototype.  On  the  left  Charles  Louis  stands  before 
a muted,  rusty  pink  brocade  curtain,  one  that  incorporates  the  same  floral 
and  leaf  pattern  featured  in  the  Paris  painting.  On  becoming  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Charles  Louis  was  restored  to  the  Lower  Palatinate  after  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  Unfortunately,  his  territories,  including  the  capital  of  Heidelberg, 
later  were  devastated  by  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Known  to  be  anxious  to 
regain  the  Palatinate,  Charles  Louis  here  assumes  a military  identity  as  be- 
fits his  rank.  He  holds  a baton  in  his  right  hand,  wears  a full  set  of  armor, 
and  sports  a sword  at  his  waist.  Around  his  neck  he  wears  a gold  chain 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  an  honor  to  which  he  was  nominated  in  1633. 
The  prince’s  fashionably  long  hair  falls  to  his  shoulders,  just  touching  his 
intricate  white  lace  collar. 

Bearing  a close  family  resemblance  to  his  brother,  Prince  Rupert  appears 
on  the  right,  wearing  a similar  suit  of  armor  and  sword.  A section  of  the  sky, 
intense  in  its  blue  hues  and  alternating  with  gray  clouds,  frames  the  young 
prince’s  head.  An  indistinct  landscape  can  be  seen  in  the  distance  between 
the  two  brothers.  Rupert  models  the  same  long  hair  and  white  lace  collar 
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Prince  Charles  Louis  and  Prince  Rupert 

ca.  1637-1638 

Oil  on  canvas,  50  x 56  in. 

(127  x 142.2  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.96 
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NOTES 

1.  Although  the  British  Institution 
exhibition  of  1865  is  cited  in  all  the 
literature  devoted  to  the  painting, 
the  title  of  the  painting  in  that  show 
( Children  of  Charles  I)  is  not  the  same  as 
that  listed  in  the  1820  exhibition  ( Prince 
Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice).  Both  were 
loans  from  Lord  Bayning,  however, 
suggesting  the  two  works  are  one 
and  the  same. 


FIG.  52A  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  FIG.  52B  Anthony  van  Dyck  (studio  copy),  Prince 

Elector  Palatine,  and  Prince  Rupert.  1 637,  oil  on  canvas,  Charles  Louis,  ca.  1 637,  oil  on  canvas.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris  (Photo  RMN)  Houston  (The  Edith  A.  and  Percy  S.  Straus  Collection) 

as  his  brother,  but  he  lacks  the  baton  and  Order  of  the  Garter.  Considering 
their  military  trappings,  it  is  worth  noting  that  following  their  departure 
from  London  in  mid-1637,  both  brothers  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
to  witness  the  siege  of  Breda.5 

Comparatively  minor  but  consistent  stylistic  differences  between  the 
Paris  and  Raleigh  paintings  offer  ample  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  Raleigh  copy  is  a studio  replica.  The  unidentified  but  talented  assis- 
tant responsible  for  its  execution  fell  short  of  the  vibrancy  and  assured  paint 
application  that  captured  the  highlights  of  the  armor,  the  texture  of  the  lace, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  flesh.  Still,  the  Museum’s  picture  is  far  more 
accomplished  in  execution  than  is  typically  seen  in  the  dry,  hard  copies 
made  by  less  talented  artists. 

Unlike  Rubens’s  workshop,  little  is  known  of  the  organization  and  per- 
sonalities Van  Dyck  brought  to  his  portrait  factory  in  London.6  Not  surpris- 
ingly, scholars  have  been  silent  in  suggesting  names  of  artists  who  might  be 
responsible  for  Prince  Charles  Louis  and  Prince  Rupert.  A portrait  of  Prince 
Charles  Louis  now  in  Houston  (fig.  52B)  suffers  a similar  fate.  Another 
studio  copy,  the  composition  is  clearly  based  on  the  figure  of  Charles  Louis 
shown  in  the  double  portrait.  Comparing  the  similar  competence  in  the 
handling  of  the  paints,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  portraits  in  Hous- 
ton and  Raleigh  might  be  products  of  the  same,  albeit  unknown,  hand? 


2.  An  auction  catalogue  from  1952 
(Sotheby’s,  London,  16  July  1952,  lot  94) 
maintained  the  authorship  to  Van  Dyck. 
The  same  designation  held  when  the 
picture  was  sold  to  the  Museum  by  the 
dealer  David  Koetser  shortly  thereafter. 

3.  For  a discussion  of  the  Louvre  painting, 
see  Barnes  2004,  pp.  485-486,  cat.  IV.69, 
and  colorpl. 

4.  First  suggested  by  Burchard,  this 
scenario  is  cited  in  Valentiner  1956a, 
p.  63,  and  Larsen  1988,  vol.  2,  p.  498. 


5.  Following  the  surrender  of  this  Dutch 
town  to  the  Spanish  in  1625  (after  an 
eleven-month  siege),  the  city,  after 
another  long  siege,  was  eventually 
recaptured  in  1637  by  the  Dutch  under 
Frederick  Hendrik  of  Orange. 

6.  For  a brief  discussion  of  this  topic, 
see  Barnes  2004,  p.  421. 
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UNKNOWN  FLEMISH  PAINTER  (JAN  JANSSENS?) 


ACTIVE  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

T he  painter  of  The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  was  likely  active 
in  or  around  Ghent  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  northern  Caravaggesque  painters  who 
had  been  to  Rome.  A larger  version  of  the  Raleigh  composition  in  a Ghent 
church  helps  to  localize  the  activity  of  this  yet-to-be  identified  painter. 

The  Ghent  native  Jan  Janssens  (1590-ca.  1650)  has  been  associated  with 
the  Ghent  picture,  and  at  a later  date  it  may  be  determined  that  he  was 
responsible  for  both  paintings.  (Hi 


The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  cat.  53 


the  angel  liberating  st.  peter  from  prison  displays  qualities  that 
rank  it  alongside  some  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Museum’s  Flemish  col- 
lection. This  comparatively  well-preserved  painting  is  little  known  except 
to  specialists,  however,  and  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  identity  of  the 
artist  responsible  for  its  execution.  It  has  been  variously  attributed  to 
Annibale  Carracci  (1560-1609),  Jean  Le  Clerc  (ca.  1587-1633),  and  Jan 
Janssens  (1590-ca.  1650)  in  the  short  time  since  it  appeared  at  auction 
in  1949.  Questions  have  also  arisen  whether  the  work  was  executed  in 
Flanders,  France,  or  even  Italy.1  By  contrast,  the  biblical  source  for  the 
narrative  is  easily  identified.  The  scene  comes  from  Acts  12:6-9. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Sir  Edward  Steward  Richardson,  Pitfour  Castle, 

Perth,  Scotland  (as  Spagnoletto  [Jusepe  de  Ribera]). 
(Sale,  Christie's,  London,  6 May  1949,  lot  153  [as 
A.  Carracci]);  (with  David  M.  Koetser  Gallery, 

New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 


On  the  very  night  before  Herod  had  planned  to  bring  him  forward, 
Peter  was  asleep  between  two  soldiers,  secured  by  two  chains, 
while  outside  the  doors  sentries  kept  guard  over  the  prison.  All  at 
once  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  there,  and  the  cell  was  ablaze  with 
light.  He  tapped  Peter  on  the  shoulder  and  woke  him.  “Quick!  Get 
up”,  he  said,  and  the  chains  fell  away  from  his  wrists.  The  angel 
then  said  to  him,  “Do  up  your  belt  and  put  your  sandals  on.”  He 
did  so.  “Now  wrap  your  cloak  round  you  and  follow  me.”  He  fol- 
lowed him  out,  with  no  idea  that  the  angel’s  intervention  was  real: 
he  thought  it  was  just  a vision. 


The  subject  had  appeared  with  some  frequency  during  the  Renaissance, 
with  Raphael’s  1513  fresco  in  the  Stanza  d’Eliodoro  at  the  Vatican  probably 
the  best-known  example.  Considering  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event 
and  the  drama  generated  by  the  artificial  light  of  its  nighttime  setting,  paint- 
ers of  the  baroque  seem  to  have  been  especially  attracted  to  the  narrative. 
Among  these  artists  were  the  Caravaggesque  painters,  including  a number 
of  Dutch  followers  of  Caravaggio  (1573-1610)  who  assumed  a leading  role 


EXHIBITIONS 

Baltimore  1961;  Jacksonville  and  St.  Petersburg  1969, 
cat.  27;  Cleveland  1971,  cat.  81,  illus.  (b-w). 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  70,  cat.  152.  illus.  (b-w) 

(as  Jean  Le  Clerc);  Nicolson  1972,  p.  117; 

Nicolson  1979,  p.  40;  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  1, 
p.  94,  vol.  3,  cat.  1629,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1998a, 
p.  219,  illus.  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

A larger  version  of  the  composition  attributed  to  Jan 
Janssens  is  found  in  the  St.  Pieterskerk,  Ghent,  oil 
on  canvas. 
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The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison 

ca.  1625-1635 

Oil  on  canvas,  47  V2  x 38  5/s  in. 

(120.6  x 98.1  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.121 
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in  popularizing  the  theme.  Matthias  Stom  (q.v.)  and  the  Utrecht  painters 
Hendrick  ter  Brugghen  (q.v.)  and  Gerrit  van  Honthorst  (1592-1656)  painted 
St.  Peter’s  liberation  on  several  occasions. 

Stylistically,  The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  shares  many 
features  with  works  produced  by  members  of  the  Caravaggisti.  Still,  exactly 
where  the  work  falls  within  the  orbit  of  this  loosely  bound  and  far-reaching 
group  remains  somewhat  problematic.  The  picture’s  theatrical  lighting,  in- 
triguing palette — particularly  the  deep  blue  tunic  and  crimson  red  cape  of 
the  angel — and  the  interaction  between  Peter  and  the  angel  fall  within  the 
parameters  of  the  style.  By  contrast,  the  composition  deviates  somewhat 
from  more  typical  Caravaggesque  examples.  Here,  the  artist  extended  the 
space  into  the  far  reaches  of  the  room  occupied  by  three  guards  sleeping 
around  a fire.  In  addition,  the  main  protagonists,  the  angel  and  St.  Peter, 
are  not  placed  in  the  extreme  foreground  as  is  commonly  seen  in  most 
Caravaggesque  compositions.  Instead,  another  sleeping  soldier  occupies 
the  space  closest  to  the  viewer. 

A comparison  between  The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  and 
a painting  showing  an  earlier  moment  in  the  narrative  by  Hendrick  ter 
Brugghen  (fig.  53A)  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  Raleigh  picture 
varies  from  more  typical  Caravaggesque  scenes.  Ter  Brugghen’s  picture 
positions  St.  Peter  and  the  angel  very  close  to  the  picture  plane,  with  the 
background  almost  totally  obscured  by  darkness.  In  addition,  its  dusty, 
muted  palette  is  largely  restricted  to  earth  tones,  the  rust-yellow  of  Peter’s 
blanket,  and  his  blue-gray  clothing. 

What  might  account  for  the  stylistic  variations  seen  here?  Did  the  artist 
who  painted  The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  work  in  a provincial 
center  where  local  traditions  could  not  be  ignored?  Or,  was  this  unknown 
painter  influenced  by  competing  elements  as  the  role  of  the  Caravaggisti 
waned  during  the  1630s?  These  questions  can  be  at  least  partially  answered 
by  looking  more  closely  at  the  painting  and  by  assessing  the  conclusions 
reached  by  scholars  who  have  written  about  the  picture  over  the  decades. 

As  noted,  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  painting  have  ranged  from 
Flanders  and  France  to  Italy  and  even  Spain  because  of  an  early  attribution 
to  Jusepe  de  Ribera  (see  above).  Curiously,  only  the  Northern  Netherlands, 
the  region  where  the  subject  was  most  popular,  is  missing  from  this  dis- 
cussion. In  a 1949  auction  catalogue,  the  painting  was  rather  improb- 
ably assigned  to  Annibale  Carracci.2  A few  years  later  William  Valentiner 
attached  the  name  of  Jean  Le  Clerc  to  the  work,  citing  the  recent  attribution 
to  this  master  by  Hermann  Voss.3  Valentiner  also  noted  a previous  attribu- 
tion to  another  Frenchman,  Sebastien  Bourdon  (1616-1671).  Unfortunately, 
these  early  attributions  were  not  defended  by  their  authors  and  left  open  the 
need  for  further  research. 

More  substantive  discussions  about  the  painting  began  to  take  place 
in  the  early  1970s.  Richard  Spear,  for  example,  included  the  picture  in  his 
1971-1972  Cleveland  exhibition  Caravaggio  and  His  Followers.  He  rejected 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with  a white 
ground  of  unknown  medium  followed  by  a warm 
brown  toning  layer  or  imprimatura.  X-radiography 
reveals  little  of  note.  Infrared  reflectography  shows 
some  changes  in  the  contours  of  the  pointing  finger 
of  the  angel.  A pentimento  visible  in  the  top  left 
corner  shows  a change  to  the  column  cornice  that  is 
not  visible  in  either  infrared  or  x-radiography.  There 
are  several  layers  of  natural  resin  that  have  been 
selectively  thinned.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 
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FIG.  53A  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen. 

The  Angel  Liberating  St  Peter  from  Prison, 
1629,  oil  on  canvas.  Staatliches  Museum, 
Schwerin  (Photo:  Walford,  Hamburg) 


FIG.  53B  Attributed  to  Jan  Janssens,  The  Angel 
Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  ca.  1625-1635,  oil  on 
canvas,  St.  Pieterskerk,  Ghent  (Photo  courtesy  Institut 
Royal  du  Patrimoine  Artistique,  Brussels) 


the  attribution  to  Le  Clerc  but  did  note  the  artist  responsible  must  have 
been  “familiar  with  the  art  of  Saraceni.’’4  Le  Clerc,  in  fact,  was  recorded  as 
living  in  Rome  in  the  house  of  Carlo  Saraceni  (ca.  1585-1620)  by  1617.  More 
important,  Spear  related  the  Raleigh  painting  to  a larger  version  of  the  same 
composition  now  in  the  St.  Pieterskerk  in  Ghent  (fig.  53B).  Although  un- 
signed and  undocumented,  this  altarpiece-size  work  has  been  linked  to  the 
local  Ghent  painter  Jan  Janssens.5 

Janssens  was  the  leading  Ghent  Caravaggist,  and,  like  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  had  traveled  to  Rome  in  the  late  1610s  to  further  his 
art.  Once  there,  he  adopted  the  artistic  vocabulary  seen  in  paintings  by 
Caravaggio  and  his  many  followers.  Especially  influential  on  Janssens  were 
the  Utrecht  painters  Honthorst  and  Dirck  van  Baburen  (ca.  1595-1624),  who 
were  active  in  Rome  until  at  least  1620. 6 Janssens  continued  to  work  in  a 
Caravaggesque  manner  after  he  returned  to  Ghent  in  1621,  with  altarpiece 
commissions  coming  from  churches  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  the  surrounding 
towns.  Among  them  is  an  altarpiece  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviours  in  Bruges 
that  carries  a date  of  1640.7  Stylistic  differences  between  this  painting  and  the 
Raleigh  work,  especially  in  the  harder,  more  classicizing  brushwork  seen  in 
the  Bruges  example,  tend  to  cast  doubts  about  a shared  authorship  of  the 
two  pictures. 

Because  of  such  inconsistencies  between  accepted  paintings  by  Janssens 
and  The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  both  Spear  and  then  Benedict 
Nicolson  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  Raleigh  work  as  by  this  artist.  Instead, 
Spear  assigned  it  to  an  anonymous  master  and  Nicolson  to  an  unknown 
Southern  Netherlandish  painter.  Their  conclusions  also  reinforce  the  fact 
that  very  little  is  known  about  the  workshop  of  Janssens  and  the  impact  he 
may  have  had  on  other  artists  in  Ghent  and  Bruges  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century.8 

Still,  the  larger  version  of  the  composition  in  Ghent  (fig.  53  b)  cannot  be 
ignored  as  one  tries  to  identify  its  artist  and  probable  date.  Likely  painted 
by  a Flemish  artist  active  in  or  near  Ghent  in  the  period  between  about 
1625  and  1635,  it  may  later  be  proven  that  Jan  Janssens  did,  in  fact,  play 
a role  in  its  execution.  Reflecting  the  still  lingering  impact  of  Caravaggio 
and  his  northern  followers,  particularly  in  the  more  provincial  centers  away 
from  Antwerp,  The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  represents  another 
unique  aspect  of  the  Museum’s  strong  collection  of  Flemish  paintings.  & 


NOTES 

1.  Another  name  that  could  be  added  to 
the  list  is  that  of  the  Spaniard  Jusepe 
de  Ribera  (1591-1652),  who  had  settled 
in  Naples  in  1616.  An  old  label  on  the 
back  of  the  painting,  attached  when  the 
work  was  in  the  collection  of  Edward 
Richardson,  identified  the  artist  as 
“Spagnoletto”  (the  nickname  associated 
with  Ribera). 

2.  Christie’s,  London,  6 May  1949,  lot  153. 


3.  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  70,  cat.  152. 

4.  Cleveland  1971,  p.  200. 

5.  Roggen,  Pauwels,  and  De  Schrijver 
1949-1950,  pp.  283-284. 

6.  Janssens  seems  to  have  made  copies 
of  works  after  Baburen,  including 
his  Annunciation,  oil  on  canvas, 

101  !/ 2 x 87  1/ 2 in.  (258  x 222  cm), 


Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Ghent;  detail 
illus.  in  Nicolson  1979,  p.  103. 

7.  Illus.  in  De  Maere  and  Wabbes  1994, 
vol.  2,  fig.  656. 

8.  For  discussions  on  Janssens,  see  Vlieghe 
1996c. 
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SIMON  FLOQUET 


ca.  i6i5?-after  1635 


SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Van  der  Haeghen  1916. 

De  Maere  and  Wabbes  1994, 
vol.  1,  p.  157,  vol.  2,  p.  415. 

New  York  1999,  pp.  28-31. 


Son  of  the  painter  Lucas  Floquet  I (1578-1635),  Simon  Floquet  was  joined 
in  the  same  profession  by  his  brothers  Lucas  the  Younger  (ca.  1605-ca. 
1666/67)  and  Pauwel  (ca.  1605-1667).  In  spite  of  this  pedigree,  however, 
very  little  is  known  about  the  artist.'  He  became  a master  in  the  Antwerp 
Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1634/35  and  may  have  died  in  the  city  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. Floquet  seems  to  have  specialized  in  small-scale  paintings  on  copper, 
and  only  a handful  of  pictures  are  attributed  to  him.  Typically,  these  works 
represent  either  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects.  Only  one  signed 
painting  by  the  master  is  known,  Minerva  and  the  Muses  on  Mt.  Hilicon.2 
Stylistically,  the  work  suggests  influence  from  the  Flemish  painter  Frans 
Francken  the  Younger  (1581-1642).  ® 


NOTES 

1.  Although  the  date  and  place  of  Simon’s 
birth  are  unknown,  the  biography  of  his 
father  suggests  he  was  likely  born  in 
either  Antwerp  or  Ghent.  Lucas  Floquet 
I,  who  has  been  identified  as  a very  late 


follower  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  was 
active  in  Antwerp  during  the  first  years 
of  the  1600s.  By  17  July  1607,  however, 
he  was  registered  as  a burgher  in  Ghent; 
see  Stroo  1999,  pp.  245-254. 


2.  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  London, 

26  October  1988,  lot  5,  oil  on  copper, 

27  1/4  x 34  V2  in.  (69  x 87.5  cm); 
illus.  as  fig.  54B  below. 


Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects  cat.  54.1-13 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  SIMON  FLOQUET 


the  acquisition  of  Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical 
Subjects  in  1999  by  the  Museum  marked  a slightly  new  direction  in  its 
collecting  philosophy.  As  an  example  of  decorative  arts,  this  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  justified— with  tongue  in  cheek — as  an  elaborate  picture  frame 
housing  its  thirteen  paintings.  These  small  pictures,  all  oil  on  copper,  are 
attributed  to  Simon  Floquet,  a little-known  Antwerp  painter  active  between 
about  1630  and  1635.  They  represent  an  aspect  of  Flemish  painting  that 
had  largely  been  missing  from  the  collection  with  the  exception  of  the 
oil  on  copper  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (cat.  48).  Equally  important,  the 
acquisition  of  the  cabinet  spawned  the  creation  of  a replica  seventeenth- 
century  Flemish  kunstkamer.  Developed  as  a venue  to  display  many  of  the 
Museum’s  important  Flemish  paintings,  the  kunstkamer  provided  a context 
for  these  works  through  the  addition  of  other  relevant  decorative  arts  objects 
(see  Appendix  1). 

Although  this  entry  focuses  on  the  paintings  rather  than  the  cabinet, 
it  is  important  to  note  the  popularity  and  function  of  such  ensembles  as 
they  evolved  from  simple  utilitarian  cupboards  with  small  drawers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  luxury  items  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  cabinets 
became  especially  popular  in  Antwerp,  with  examples  often  showcasing  the 
collaborative  efforts  of  furniture  makers,  painters,  stonecutters,  gold-  and 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Ernst  Freiherr  Blumnervon  Frohburg  (1779-1815), 
Schloss  Frohburg,  near  Leipzig  (as  part  of  the  Krug 
von  Nidda  collection);1  by  descent;  (sale,  Sotheby’s, 
London.  9 July  1998,  lot  1);  (with  Otto  Naumann, 
Ltd.,  New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1999. 

REFERENCES 

New  York  1999,  pp.  28-51,  cat.  8,  illus.  (color  details); 
GBA  2000,  p.  49,  fig.  194  (b-w);  Raleigh  2002a, 
cover  illus.  (color). 
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Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects 

ca.  1630-1635 

Cabinet:  wood  with  ebony  veneer  and  mirror  glass 
28  !/ 2 x 33  x 16  V 4 in.  (72.4  x 83.8  x 41.3  cm) 

Paintings:  all  oil  on  copper 
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54.1 


54.12 


54.1  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  9 1/2 x 22  9/16  in.  (24.1 x 57.3  cm) 

54.2  An  Apulian  Shepherd  Turned  into  a Wild  Olive  Tree  by  the 
Nymphs,  16 x 12 1/4  in.  (40.6 x 31.1  cm) 

54.3  The  Judgment  of  Midas,  16  x 12 1/8  in.  (40.6 x 30.8  cm) 

54.4  Meleager  and  Atalanta.S]  /1 6 x 8 1/2  in.  (7.8  x 21.6  cm) 

54. 5 The  Daughter  ofCoroneus  Changed  into  a Crow. 

3 1/8 « 8 7/16  in.  (7.9*21.4  cm) 

54.6  Jupiter  and  lo,  3 1/8  x 8 1/2  in.  (7.9 x 21.6  cm) 


54.7  Venus  and  Adonis.  2 15/16 x 8 1/2  in.  (7.5 x 21.6  cm) 

54.8  Apollo  and  Daphne.  3 3/16 x 8 1/2  in.  (8.1 x 21.6  cm) 

54.9  Pluto  Kidnapping  Proserpine,  3 1/16 x 81/2  in.  (7.8 x 21.6  cm) 

54.10  Pan  and  Syrinx,  3 x 8 1/2  in.  (7.6 x 21.6  cm) 

54.11  Pyramusand  Thisbe,  3 1/16 x 8 7/16  in.  (7.8 x 21.4  cm) 

54.12  Triumph  of  Cupid,  7 5/8  x 4 3/8  in.  (19.4 x 11.1  cm) 

54.13  TheRapeofEuropa,  3 1/4  * 6 1/4  in.  (8.3 x 15.9  cm) 


Purchased  with  funds  from  the  bequest  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  Dr.  Hans  S.  Schaeffer 
and  Julius  Bohler  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Valentiner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doak  Finch,  and 
Robert  Badenhop,  by  exchange,  99.3 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  cabinet  is  constructed  from  stained  and  polished 
wood  covered  with  ebony  veneer.  The  paintings  were 
executed  on  copper  panels  prepared  with  a white  lead 
ground.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals  preparatory 
sketches  in  what  appears  to  be  black  ink  or  paint  on 
all  of  the  panels  indicating  the  lines  of  the  figures. 

The  lines  appear  as  pentimenti  in  the  thinnest  painted 
areas  and  in  some  of  the  figures’  edges.  The  surface 
coatings  include  natural  resin  and  remnants  of  shellac 
that  have  been  selectively  removed.  There  has  been 
no  conservation  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


silversmiths,  and  even  needlepoint  workers.  Consequently,  a kunstkabinet 
might  feature  veneers  of  precious  woods  and  tortoiseshell,  inlays  of  ivory, 
mirrors,  attached  carved  or  cast  elements,  and  paintings.2 

Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects,  with  pictures 
attached  to  the  drawer  fronts,  the  top  lid,  and  inside  its  two  doors,  serves 
as  a characteristic  example  of  a paintings  cabinet.  While  the  individual 
paintings  have  survived  in  good  to  excellent  condition,  the  cabinet  itself  had 
undergone  significant  changes  by  the  time  it  appeared  at  auction  in  1998 
(fig.  54A).  At  some  point  in  its  history  the  outer  doors  had  been  discarded, 
and  its  two  large  vertical  paintings,  An  Apulian  Shepherd  Turned  into  a Wild 
Olive  Tree  by  the  Nymphs  (cat.  54.2)  and  The  Judgment  of  Midas  (cat.  54.3), 
were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  original  cabinet.  In  addition,  the  entire 
front  of  the  cabinet  had  been  pulled  forward,  making  it  nearly  flush  with  the 
lower  drawer.  Shortly  following  its  sale,  a furniture  conservator  restored  the 
object  to  its  likely  original  format.  Two  new  doors  were  crafted  using  ebony 
veneers,  the  two  paintings  were  reinserted  as  they  would  have  originally 
appeared,  period-style  hardware  was  attached,  and  the  front  of  the  cabinet  was 
pushed  back  to  its  original  position  to  enable  the  doors  to  close  and  lock.3 

At  the  same  time  the  cabinet  received  its  makeover,  the  thirteen  paintings 
also  received  conservation  treatment.  Discolored  varnish  was  removed, 
minor  losses  were  inpainted,  and  a clear  varnish  coat  applied.  The  degree 
of  damage  and  retouching  varied  from  panel  to  panel.  The  most  extensive 
losses  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  background  areas.  Some  abrasion,  likely 
due  to  earlier  overcleaning,  is  visible  on  all  of  the  panels,  particularly  dark- 
colored  passages.  Preparatory  drawing,  primarily  showing  the  forms  and 
placement  of  figures,  can  be  seen  in  the  paintings  using  infrared  radiography. 
As  noted,  the  paintings  have  survived  the  centuries  in  remarkably  good  con- 
dition, probably  thanks  to  their  copper  supports  and  the  likelihood  that  the 
original  doors  were  closed  and  locked  for  much  of  the  cabinet’s  history. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  paintings  depicts  a scene  from  classical  mythology, 
the  stories  largely  coming  from  Ovid’s  popular  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  a 
Roman  poet  who  completed  his  Metamorphoses  early  in  the  first  century. 
Organized  as  a narrative  poem  in  fifteen  chapters,  it  describes  the  creation 
and  history  of  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  gods.  Translated 
and  reprinted  in  countless  editions  over  the  centuries,  including  many 
with  illustrations,  this  mock-epic  poem  was  among  the  most  popular  of 
antique  writings. 

Artists,  especially  during  the  Renaissance  and  baroque  eras,  repeatedly 
turned  to  the  Metamorphoses  for  inspiration.  The  poems  focus  on  the  irra- 
tional desires  and  conquests  of  the  gods,  whose  actions  mirror  human 
passions  and  are  worthy  of  ridicule.  The  readers  (and  viewers)  of  these  nar- 
ratives— mere  mortals  who  remain  distanced  from  the  gods — are  thus  offered 
valuable  lessons  about  the  consequences  of  the  base  behavior  they  witness. 
At  the  same  time,  these  stories  are  highly  entertaining  and  titillating.  The 
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FIG.  54 A Cat.  54,  before  restoration 


compromising  escapades  acted  out  by  the  gods  could,  in  some  cases,  be 
considered  a form  of  soft  pornography. 

In  the  Raleigh  kunstkabinet  pictures,  a sampling  of  the  conquests  and 
loves  of  the  gods  fills  the  nine  drawer  fronts.4  The  central  doorway  showing 
The  Triumph  of  Cupid  (see  diagram)  effectively  ties  these  narratives  together. 
Two  larger  paintings,  one  on  each  side  door,  continue  the  overall  theme 
of  the  ensemble.  By  incorporating  more  figures  within  a larger  format, 
these  two  compositions  offer  comparisons  with  the  painting  attached  to  the 
hinged  top,  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (cat.  54.1).  The  subject  of  this  painting  is 
unique  in  that  it  differs  from  the  libidinous  focus  of  its  counterparts.  Sitting 
atop  Mt.  Parnassus,  the  robed  Apollo  plays  his  violin  while  wearing  a laurel 
crown  on  his  head.  Nearby,  one  sees  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  a symbol  of 
Fame,  while  elsewhere  the  nine  goddesses  of  artistic  creativity  and  inspira- 
tion join  Apollo  in  making  music. 

Stylistic  evidence  suggests  the  paintings  are  all  by  the  same  hand.  Their 
palette  incorporates  remnants  of  a late  mannerist  use  of  greens,  blue-greens, 
and  browns  in  the  landscape  details,  combined  with  strong  reds  and  blues 
in  the  clothing  of  many  of  the  figures.  In  addition,  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
integrates  a number  of  other  colors  in  the  dresses  of  the  women.  The  figures 
in  all  the  paintings  are  given  rather  doll-like  features  with  solid  proportions. 
Many  are  provided  rather  melodramatic  expressions,  including  numerous 
wide-eyed  women  with  open  mouths. 

None  of  the  pictures  found  on  Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of 
Classical  Subjects  is  signed  or  dated.  Peter  Sutton  was  the  first  to  suggest  a 
possible  attribution  to  Simon  Floquet,  placing  this  artist  within  the  larger 
context  of  kunstkabinet  painters. 
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FIG.  54B  Simon  Floquet,  Minerva  and  the 
Muses  on  Mt.  Hilicon,  ca.  1630-1630,  oil  on  copper, 
private  collection 


FIG.  54C  Antonio  Tempesta, 

The  Daughter  ofCoroneus  Changed  into  a Crow, 
1st  quarter  17th  century,  etching 


The  painter  of  the  present  cabinet  clearly  knew  the  small-scale 
paintings  of  classical  subjects  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Hans 
van  Balen,  and  their  followers,  such  as  Pieter  van  Avont.  Since 
the  painted  decorations  on  most  kunstkabinets  was  [sic]  relegated 
to  minor  artists  and  professional  copyists,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a secure  attribution  for  a cabinet  such  as  ours.  However, 
the  superior  quality  of  the  painted  scenes,  as  well  as  their  appar- 
ent erudition  and  inventiveness,  point  to  an  artist  of  significant 
talent.  A survey  of  the  works  of  many  of  the  painters  active  in 
Antwerp  during  the  seventeenth  century  suggests  an  attribution 
to  Simon  Floquet.5 

He  continues  by  describing  the  stylistic  affinities  between  a picture 
signed  by  Floquet,  Minerva  and  the  Muses  on  Mt.  Hilion  (fig.  54B),  and  the 
paintings  found  on  the  Raleigh  kunstkabinet.  While  there  are  similarities  in 
technique,  and  especially  in  the  depiction  of  Pegasus  in  both  the  Banquet 
of  the  Gods  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (cat.  54.1),  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
figures  within  the  two  compositions  are  not  without  their  differences.  The 
Raleigh  figures  are  weightier  and  less  elongated,  and  provided  with  greater 
emotion.  Overall,  the  thirteen  pictures  in  the  kunstkabinet  are  more  accom- 
plished than  Banquet  of  the  Gods.  These  paintings  likely  reflect  Floquet’s 
growing  maturity  as  his  career  progressed,  rather  than  products  of  a differ- 
ent artist.  Still,  little  is  known  about  Floquet  and  his  overall  development. 
In  the  absence  of  more  known  works  by  this  little-known  master,  only  an 
attribution  to  Simon  Floquet  is  applied  here. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  in  assigning  authorship  to  decora- 
tive pictures  of  this  type  centers  on  the  larger  popularity  of  the  imagery.  If 
Floquet  was  indeed  the  painter  of  these  charming  scenes,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  their  compositions.  A representative  example  is 
The  Daughter  of  Coroneus  Changed  into  a Crow  (cat.  54.5),  in  which  Nep- 
tune chases  the  young  woman  along  the  shore.  Although  Neptune  holds 
his  trident  in  his  left  hand  in  this  painting,  its  composition  is  clearly  based 
on  an  earlier  print  of  the  same  subject  (fig.  54c)  by  the  Italian  printmaker 
Antonio  Tempesta  (1555-1630). 


NOTES 

1.  The  notes  in  the  1998  auction  catalogue 
provide  additional  information  regarding 
the  Krug  von  Nidda  collection  formerly 
housed  in  the  SchlofJ  Frohburg.  The 
Bliimner  family  is  also  discussed. 


2.  For  a discussion  of  the  Flemish 
kunstkabinet,  see  Fabri  1991. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  side  doors,  the  stand 
on  which  the  cabinet  sits  is  a modern 
reproduction. 


4.  For  a brief  discussion  of  most  of  the 
subjects  found  within  these  paintings, 
see  Hall  1974. 

5.  New  York  1999,  pp.  28,  30. 
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T he  long  and  productive  career  of  Jacob  Jordaens  marks  him  as  the 
most  important  seventeenth-century  Flemish  artist  after  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (q.v.)  and  perhaps  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.).  Because  he  applied 
his  robust  and  very  personal  style  to  the  depiction  of  Flemish  life  and 
proverbs,  he  could  be  considered  the  quintessential  Flemish  painter  of 
his  day.  Records  show  Jordaens  rarely  traveled  outside  his  native  city. 
Nevertheless,  he  eventually  gained  an  international  reputation  and  after 
1640  became  the  most  sought-after  artist  in  all  of  northern  Europe.  To 
fulfill  his  numerous  commissions,  he  assembled  a large  workshop  with 
many  pupils  and  assistants.1 

Jacob  Jordaens  was  baptized  in  Antwerp  on  20  May  1593, 2 the  eldest 
son  of  eleven  children.  His  father  of  the  same  name  (d.  1618)  was  a 
prosperous  canvas  merchant.3  In  1607,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Jordaens 
began  his  artistic  training  as  a pupil  of  Adam  van  Noort  (1562-1641). 

Eight  years  later  he  became  a master  in  Antwerp’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
as  a painter  in  tempera  and  watercolor.  The  next  year,  on  5 May  1616, 
he  married  Catharia  van  Noort,  the  daughter  of  his  teacher.  The  couple 
had  three  children,  including  Jacob  Jordaens  the  Younger  (b.  1625), 
who  followed  in  his  father’s  profession  as  a painter. 

Based  on  documents  and  his  extant  oeuvre,  it  appears  that  Jordaens 
made  remarkable  progress  as  a young  artist  and  achieved  quick  success. 
He  was  appointed  dean  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  on  28  September  1621 
but  vacated  the  position  less  than  a year  later.4  An  inheritance  received 
in  1633  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Barbara  van  Wolschaten,  added  to 
his  income  and  enabled  him  to  build  a large  house  on  the  Hoogstraat  in 
Antwerp.5  Evidence  suggests  he  enjoyed  a comfortable  and  fulfilling  life, 
one  seemingly  confirmed  by  the  boisterous  eating  and  drinking  scenes 
that  strike  an  autobiographical  note  because  of  their  incorporation  of 
numerous  self-portraits.  A crisis  of  faith,  however,  interfered  with  this 
picture  of  contentment.  Jordaens  was  born  into  a strongly  Catholic  fam- 
ily: one  brother  became  an  ordained  priest,  one  of  his  sisters  a nun,  and 
two  others  became  beguines.  Nevertheless,  the  artist  held  long-standing 
sympathies  toward  the  Protestant  faith.  He  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  about  1656  and  was  eventually  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  by 
the  reformed  congregation  in  Antwerp  in  1671. 6 

Jordaens  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  art  of  Rubens,  with  whom  he 
likely  collaborated  between  1623  and  1633.7  Certainly  his  best  works  fall  in 
the  period  between  1615  and  1640,  when  the  impact  of  Rubens  is  strongest. 
Afterward,  and  in  spite  of  winning  important  commissions  from  the  royal 
families  of  England  and  Sweden,  the  Stadholder  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  a number  of  Antwerp  churches,  his  creative 
powers  began  to  fade.  By  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  Jordaens,  now  in  his 
seventies  and  consumed  by  his  growing  religious  fervor,  saw  his  produc- 
tivity wane  as  well. 
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NOTES 

1.  Although  he  had  many  pupils,  none  can 
be  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves. 
In  fact,  workshop  participation  in  his 
late  works  generally  had  the  effect  of 
tarnishing  his  reputation. 

2.  (ordaens  was  baptized  in  Antwerp’s 
Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe-Kerk.  The  baptismal 
registry  lists  a date  of  20  May,  although 
an  engraved  portrait  of  the  artist  by 
Pieter  de  Jode  states  he  was  born  on 

19  May. 


The  art  of  Jordaens  is  extraordinarily  diverse  in  both  its  subject  matter 
and  its  range  of  mediums.  His  talents  extended  from  painting,  in  which 
he  produced  not  only  history  and  genre  subjects  but  also  portraits,  to 
drawing,  printmaking,  and  tapestry  design.  His  early  career  found  him 
developing  a robust,  naturalistic  style  in  which  a colorful  palette  and  plas- 
tic forms  reflect  lessons  learned  from  many  sources,  the  most  important 
of  them  being  Rubens.  As  he  developed  his  own  style,  best  seen  in  his 
mythological  and  religious  subjects,  and  especially  his  jovial  gatherings 
of  merrymakers  acting  out  Flemish  proverbs,  one  marvels  at  the  dyna- 
mism and  energy  of  his  compositions.  After  the  death  of  Rubens  in  1640, 
Jordaens  inherited  the  mantle  of  Antwerp’s  most  notable  painter.  In  the 
decades  to  follow,  he  continued  to  receive  important  commissions.  As  he 
moved  into  the  later  stages  of  his  career,  his  style  evolved  toward  a looser, 
more  expressive,  and  movemented  manner.  Accompanying  these  changes 
was  a darker,  more  sonorous  palette. 

Jordaens  died  on  18  October  1678,  the  same  day  as  his  eldest  daughter, 
Elisabeth.  Both  were  buried  just  across  the  Flemish  border  in  the  Dutch 
community  of  Putte.  He  left  behind  a large  estate,  most  of  which  remained 
in  his  family  until  1708,  when  his  house  was  sold  by  one  of  his  nephews. 
Years  later,  in  1734,  more  than  one  hundred  paintings  from  Jordaens’s 
vast  collection,  including  forty-four  by  his  own  hand,  were  sold  at 
auction  in  The  Hague.  W 


3 . The  artist’s  father  sold  painted  wall 
coverings  of  a type  that  substituted 
for  more  expensive  tapestries  or 
tooled  leather. 

4.  The  artist’s  brief  stint  as  the  dean  of 
the  guild  has  raised  speculation  about 
his  unwillingness  to  serve.  See  the 
documents  list  by  d’Hulst  1974, 

voi.  1 , pp.  69-70. 

5.  Years  earlier,  in  1618,  Jordaens  had 
purchased  another  house  on  the 
Hoogstraat.  The  second  house, 
acquired  on  1 1 October  1639, 

was  demolished  to  allow  for  the 
construction  of  the  larger  residence. 


6.  See  Donnelly  1959  for  a discussion  of  the 
role  of  Calvinism  in  Jordaens’s  art.  Most 
writers  on  the  artist  make  reference  to 
his  conversion  to  Protestantism. 

7.  It  was  during  these  years  that  Jordaens 
did  not  register  pupils,  suggesting  he 
was  busy  as  an  independent  master  in 
the  Rubens  workshop. 
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The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  His  Parents1 


CAT.  55 


the  north  Carolina  museum  of  art  is  extremely  fortunate  to  possess 
three  autograph  paintings  by  Jacob  Jordaens,  one  of  Antwerp’s  greatest 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.2  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and 
His  Parents  is  the  earliest  and  arguably  the  most  important  of  these.  It  dates 
to  the  period  around  1617-1618  and  is  among  a group  of  Holy  Family  and 
Adoration  scenes  Jordaens  painted  during  the  early  years  of  his  long  career. 
This  example  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  that  the  composition  exists  in 
another  likely  autograph  version  now  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London.3 
Differences  in  quality  between  the  two  paintings  are  evident,  however, 
prompting  Christopher  Brown  to  note,  “the  Raleigh  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saint  John  and  His  Parents  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  National  Gallery 
version.”4  As  with  many  of  Jordaens’s  early  pictures,  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
(q.v.)  exerted  a strong  influence  on  his  stylistic  choices.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  also  an  unmistakable  Caravaggesque  element  at  work  in  the  picture,  a 
strain  that  can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  artist’s  early  works. 

Before  assessing  in  greater  depth  the  work’s  style  and  the  artistic  sources 
influencing  Jordaens  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  one  needs  to  examine 
the  subject  matter  and  its  textual  source.  The  scene  places  its  five  protag- 
onists— Mary,  the  Christ  Child,  the  young  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  his 
parents,  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth — crowded  together  in  a tight,  confined 
space.  Jordaens  portrayed  the  two  families,  reminiscent  of  the  country  folk 
that  populate  many  of  the  artist’s  religious  and  secular  pictures,  as  robust 
in  health  and  wearing  simple,  heavy  garments.  Although  Mary  has  no  halo, 
her  coiled  braid  suggests  one,  and  her  high-backed  wicker  chair  resembles 
a throne.5  The  infant  Jesus,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  wears  a garland 
of  flowers  in  lieu  of  a halo.  In  addition,  Jordaens  placed  in  the  central  divide 
separating  the  two  families  the  iconographically  charged  motifs  of  a lamb 
and  a bird  tethered  to  its  cage  (see  below). 

The  scene  is  strongly  illuminated  by  a light  coming  from  the  left,  which 
effectively  casts  nearly  all  of  the  room  in  darkness.  As  a result,  Mary’s  throne- 
like chair  on  the  right  and  the  deep  red  cloth  pulled  back  on  the  left  largely 
define  the  furthermost  depths  of  this  highly  compressed  composition. 

The  subject  of  a visit  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  his  parents  to  the  Holy 
Family  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible.  Instead,  the  iconographic  source  for 
this  narrative  comes  from  the  Proto-Gospel  of  James,  an  early  Christian  text 
dealing  mainly  with  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.6  Jordaens  embellished  the 
scene  with  motifs  that  extended  the  message  beyond  the  meeting  of  the  two 
cousins  and  their  families.  The  young  John  the  Baptist  has  the  attributes 
associated  with  his  adult  ministry  as  a wilderness  preacher  and  prophet.  He 
wears  a camel-skin  garment  and  is  accompanied  by  a lamb,  a reference  to 
his  identification  of  Jesus  as  the  “lamb  of  God.”  The  bird  and  cage  can  be 
associated  with  Christ  and  his  Passion,  as  was  noted  by  R.-A.  d’Hulst  when 
he  discussed  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  His  Parents  in  1993. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Remnants  of  a signature  on  the  book  at  lower  left: 

J.  Jordaens 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  Francis  Thomas  de  Grey  Cowper, 

7th  Earl  Cowper  (1834-1905),  Panshanger. 

Henry  Rainald  Gage,  6th  Viscount  Gage 
(1895-1982),  Firle  Place,  Lewes,  Sussex; 

(sale,  Christie’s,  London,  7 March  1952,  lot  127); 

(with  David  M.  Koetser,  New  York); 

Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1938,  cat.  89;  Winston-Salem  1966;  Ottawa 
1968,  cat.  9,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1973,  illus.  (b-w); 
Richmond  1975;  Antwerp  1993,  cat.  All,  illus.  (color); 
Raleigh  1998a,  cat.  27,  illus.  (color). 

REFERENCES 

Van  Puyvelde  1953,  pp.  92-93;  Art  News  1956, 
pp.  52, 92,  illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  63, 
cat.  117,  illus  (b-w);  Boggs  1968,  pp.  256-257. 
illus.  (b-w);  Held  1969v,  p.  271;  d'Hulst  1969,  p.  381 
note  9;  G.  Martin  1970,  pp.  89-90  note  3;  Muller 
Hofstede  1971,  p.  279,  cat.  255;  Raleigh  1983,  p.  133, 
illus.  (b-w);  Liedtke  1984,  vol.  1,  pp.  115, 117  note  10; 
Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992,  pp.  217, 345,  fig.  297 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  113,  illus.  (b-w);  Adamson 
1993,  p.  12.  illus.  (b-w);  Brown  1993,  p.  584;  Vienna 
1993,  p.  337;  Raleigh  1998b,  p.  91,  illus.  (color); 

Lew  2003-2004,  pp.  129-131,  illus.  (b-w); 

The  Hague  2007,  p.  11,  illus.  (color). 

VERSIONS 

Probably  an  autograph  copy,  oil  on  canvas, 

44  7/8x59  3/4  in.  (114  *151.8  cm), 

The  National  Gallery,  London,  inv.  3215. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  The  original  composition  was  extended 
onto  an  unprimed  strip  of  canvas  along  the  top  edge. 
Microscopy  shows  the  white  lead  canvas  preparation. 
There  is  little  of  note  in  infrared  reflectography. 
X-radiography  shows  a significant  change  in  the 
composition.  Originally,  an  old  man  was  depicted 
between  the  two  groups  of  figures  in  the  dark  brown 
background.  Other  changes  include  the  positioning 
of  the  drapery  across  St.  John  and  a pentimento  in 
the  red  drapery  of  the  Virgin.  The  painting  has 
several  layers  of  a natural  resin  varnish.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 
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The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  John  and  His  Parents 

ca.  1617-1618 

Oil  on  canvas,  46  x 56  3A  in. 

(116.8  x 144  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  gift  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
(Robert  F.  Phifer  Bequest)  and 
David  M.  Koetser,  52.9.101 


A bird  in  a cage  is  a traditional  symbol  of  the  soul  trapped  in  the 
body.  In  the  context  of  the  present  work,  the  motif  may  signify  the 
liberation  of  the  soul  through  the  advent  of  Christ.  Since  the  bird 
is  a goldfinch,  the  Child’s  gesture  can  be  interpreted  as  Christ’s 
longing  for  the  Passion,  which  the  Baptist  subsequently  foretold. 

The  goldfinch  was  often  employed  as  a symbol  of  the  Passion: 
Owing  to  the  red  feathers  on  either  side  of  its  head,  it  was  identi- 
fied with  one  of  the  small  birds  that  tried  to  pull  the  thorns  out  of 
Christ’s  crown  and  were  thus  smeared  with  His  blood.7 

Thus,  the  bird,  the  cage,  and  the  lamb  have  Christian  meaning.  The 
placement  of  the  figures,  restricted  space,  and  the  effects  of  the  unseen 
light  source  are  largely  unimaginable  without  the  example  set  by  Caravaggio 
(1573-1610). 8 The  compelling  human  interplay  between  the  composition’s 
strongly  modeled,  earthy  figures  also  seems  to  have  taken  its  cue  from  this 
Italian  master.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Jordaens  had  direct  access  to 
pictures  by  Caravaggio,  or  even  to  those  of  his  closest  followers.  Since 
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Jordaens  never  made  a trip  to  Italy,  scholars  have  looked  elsewhere  to  find 
the  source  of  the  Caravaggesque  traits  clearly  at  work  in  his  oeuvre.  They 
did  not  need  to  look  far,  as  the  source  was  undoubtedly  Rubens,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  spent  eight  years  in  Italy. 

Rubens’s  familiarity  with  Caravaggio’s  genius  is  well  documented, 
including  copies  he  made  after  his  works.9  This  line  of  influence  extended 
to  Jordaens,  as  is  seen  in  his  early  paintings,  including  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  John  and  His  Parents.  Its  subject  also  seems  to  derive  from  compa- 
rable works  by  Rubens.  Counted  among  the  many  relevant  examples  one 
could  cite  is  Rubens’s  Holy  Family  with  Sts.  Elizabeth  and  John  (fig.  55A) 
from  about  1615-1616  now  in  Chicago.  Motifs  in  this  painting,  such  as  the 
lamb,  the  fleshy  children,  the  peasantlike  older  figures,  and  the  wicker  bas- 
ket, all  resonate  in  the  nearly  contemporary  pictures  by  Jordaens,  including 
the  Raleigh  example. 

Jordaens’s  artistic  vision  will  never  be  confused  with  the  one  of  Rubens. 
His  palette  was  never  as  high-keyed  as  Rubens’s  nor  his  flesh  tones  as  com- 
pelling. Still,  the  Caravaggesque  features  he  appropriated  from  Rubens  and 
some  of  the  other  Flemish  Caravaggisti,  among  them  Abraham  Janssens 
(ca.  1575-1632),  were  put  to  good  use.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  by 
the  time  Rubens  completed  the  Chicago  Holy  Family  with  Sts.  Elizabeth  and 
John,  his  art  was  entering  a more  classicizing  phase.  Classical  traits  can  be 
seen  in  the  composition’s  greater  balance  and  more  controlled  handling  of 
the  brush.  In  addition,  the  work’s  strong  local  colors  have  a hardened  bril- 
liance never  found  in  Jordaens’s  paintings. 

In  many  respects,  the  stylistic  features  of  Jordaens’s  Raleigh  painting 
are  better  explained  through  comparisons  with  earlier  examples  by  Rubens 
and  his  workshop.  A work  such  as  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth, 
St.  John,  and  a Dove  (fig.  55B),  painted  in  the  year  or  two  after  Rubens’s 
return  from  Italy,  suggests  that  his  firsthand  experience  with  Caravaggio’s 
art  was  still  fresh  on  his  mind.  The  crowded  composition  in  this  picture 
comes  close  to  the  approach  taken  by  Jordaens  in  many  of  his  earliest  works. 
Here,  full-length  figures  are  grouped  together  into  an  extremely  cramped 
space.  Some  of  their  proportions  and  poses  even  suggest  the  lingering 
effects  of  late  mannerism,  a style  not  entirely  foreign  to  Jordaens.10 

Hanging  near  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John,  and  a Dove 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  Jordaens’s  earliest  dated  picture, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (fig.  55c)  of  1616.  As  one  of  the  painter’s 
most  Caravaggesque  creations,  it  highlights  his  tendency  to  crowd  his  fig- 
ures and  exploit  the  dramatic  effects  of  light."  The  result  is  a moving,  deeply 
personal  religious  moment.  Comparison  with  the  Raleigh  painting  reveals 
many  similarities  in  style  and  brushworlc.  Nevertheless,  in  the  dated  work 
in  New  York  the  figures  are  placed  closely  together,  the  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow  more  pronounced.  Furthermore,  its  palette  is  darker,  the  colors 
more  saturated. 

With  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.John  and  His  Parents,  Jordaens  began 
to  relax  the  severe  crowding  he  had  used  in  his  earliest  compositions.  Here, 
the  grouping  of  figures  expands  slightly,  with  some  depth  suggested  by  the 
opening  into  the  dark  background  at  the  center.  The  composition  we  see 
now,  however,  is  not  as  Jordaens  originally  conceived  it.  As  he  did  with  a 


FIG.  55A  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Holy  Family  with  Sts. 
Elizabeth  and  John,  ca.  1615-1616,  oil  on  panel.  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Major  Acquisitions  Endowment, 
1967.229  (Photography  © 2009  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago) 


FIG.  55B  Attributed  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 

The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John,  and  a Dove, 
ca.  1610-1611,  oil  on  panel,  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  New  York,  Bequest  of  Ada  Small  Moore 


FIG.  55C  Jacob  Jordaens,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,  1616,  oil  on  canvas  transferred 
from  wood.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Bequest  of  Miss  Adelaide  Milton  de  Groot 
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FIG.  55D  X-radiograph  of  cat.  55 


number  of  his  early  paintings,  Jordaens  edited  this  work.12  A radiograph  of 
the  Raleigh  painting  (fig.  55D)  shows  that  a bearded  old  man,  undoubtedly 
Joseph,  occupied  the  position  to  the  left  of  the  Christ  Child.  In  removing 
this  figure,  the  artist  opened  up  the  composition  and  reduced  the  effect  of 
crowding.  It  also  changed  the  work’s  identification  from  a Holy  Family  to  a 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  His  Parents. 

Such  changes  reflect  a growing  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  painter.  Con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  stylistic  differences  between  it  and  the  1616-dated 
painting  (fig.  55c)  discussed  above,  one  can  argue  for  a later  date  for  the 
Raleigh  picture.  Consequently,  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  His 
Parents  must  have  been  executed  a year  or  two  later,  about  1617-1618. 

Since  Jordaens  was  a prolific  draftsman  as  well  as  a painter,  it  would 
not  have  been  unusual  to  find  preliminary  compositional  studies  for  the 
painting,  which  in  turn  could  lend  additional  weight  to  determining  its 
probable  date.13  Unfortunately,  none  has  been  discovered.  A single  drawing 
at  the  British  Museum  representing  the  Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth  and 
dated  by  d’Hulst  as  about  1620-1623  does  show  a similarly  placed  wicker 
chair  and  lamb,  but  the  figures  in  the  drawing  are  largely  at  odds  with  the 
ones  found  in  the  painting.14 


NOTES 

1.  The  painting  has  occasionally  been 
identified  as  the  Holy  Family  with 

St.  John  and  His  Parents,  a description 
indicating  the  presence  of  Joseph.  In 
fact,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  artist’s 
original  intent.  A bearded  old  man, 
presumably  Joseph,  can  be  seen  in  the 
x-radiograph  of  the  picture,  but  Jordaens 
painted  him  out.  See  discussion  and 
fig.  55D. 

2.  A fourth  painting,  one  assigned  to 
Jordaens  and  his  workshop  and  entitled 
Christ  and  the  Pharisees,  oil  on  canvas, 

55  1/4  x 83  5/8  in.  (140.3  x 212.4  cm)' 
was  previously  in  the  Museum  collection. 
It  was  deaccessioned  and  sold  at 
Sotheby’s,  New  York,  5 December 

1999,  lot  55;  see  Appendix  2. 

3.  See  Versions.  In  addition,  two  other 
paintings,  both  designated  as  coming 
from  the  workshop  of  Jordaens, 
incorporate  some  of  the  elements  found 
in  the  Raleigh  composition.  They  are 
both  ulus,  in  Antwerp  1993,  p.  70,  figs. 
Al  1A,  Al  IB. 


4.  Brown  1993,  p.  584. 

5.  This  wicker  chair  was  clearly  a studio 
prop  that  Jordaens  used  on  many 
occasions,  including  works  separated 
by  decades.  For  example,  it  appears  in 
the  same  position  in  the  painting  As 
the  Old  Sang,  so  Pipe  the  Young  dated 
1638,  Koninklijk  Museum  voor  Schone 
Kunsten,  Antwerp;  illus.  Antwerp  1993, 
p.  179. 

6.  For  a discussion  of  this  source,  see 
Rnipping  1974,  vol.  1,  p.  115. 

7.  D’Hulst  in  Antwerp  1993,  p.  70, 

CAT.  All. 

8.  A great  deal  of  bibliography  is  devoted 
to  the  impact  of  Caravaggio’s  art  on 
northern  painting.  See  Raleigh  1998a. 

9.  About  1612-1614,  for  example,  Rubens 
painted  The  Entombment,  oil  on  panel, 

34  3/4  x 26  1 /4  in.  (88.3  x 66.5  cm), 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
inv.  6431,  a work  that  copies  Cara- 
vaggio’s famous  altarpiece  at  the  Vatican. 


10.  The  efFects  of  late  mannerist  group 
portraits,  including  examples  by 
Rubens’s  teacher  Otto  van  Veen,  were 
among  the  likely  influences  to  which 
Jordaens  responded  early  in  his  career. 

11.  The  detail  of  the  boy  blowing  on  coals 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  Bassano, 
a family  of  northern  Italian  painters 
greatly  admired  by  Jordaens.  See 
Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992,  p.  217. 

12.  Other  examples  in  which  the  artist 
removed  figures  to  improve  the 
composition  include  the  painting 
discussed  above  (fig.  55c),  where  the 
head  of  an  old  woman  once  occupied  the 
darkened  area  between  Mary  and  Joseph. 

13.  For  a study  of  the  drawings  of  Jordaens, 
see  d’Hulst  1974. 

14.  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  144,  cat.  A50,  vol.  3, 
fig.  57. 
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Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  cat.  56 


other  than  the  bible,  the  Metamorphoses  by  the  Latin  poet  Ovid  ranks 
as  the  most  important  textual  source  for  baroque  artists  and  writers.2  In 
relating  the  lives  of  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses,  it  provided  painters 
with  a wealth  of  narratives,  many  of  which  centered  on  the  numerous 
dalliances  of  the  immortals.  Love,  deceit,  and  betrayal  are  continually  woven 
into  these  popular  stories,  thus  allowing  readers  (and  viewers)  to  find  mor- 
alizing messages  regarding  human  behavior.  One  such  message  is  found 
in  the  actions  of  the  mortals  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Taken  from  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  their  story  made  relatively  few  appearances 
in  seventeenth-century  art.  Nevertheless,  it  resonated  with  some  artists, 
including  both  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.)  and  Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (q.v.). 
A generation  earlier  Karel  van  Mander  had  explained  to  his  readers  how  the 
narrative  showed  that  virtue  was  rewarded  and  evil  punished. * 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  a Mrs.  Green(e),  King's  Landley,  Herford, 
in  the  nineteenth  century.1  Sir  Philip  Panton 
(1877-1950),  London;  (sale,  Christie's,  London, 

25  May  1951,  lot  153  [as  The  Prodigal  Feasting 
by  Rubens]);  (with  David  M.  Koetser,  New  York); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Ottawa  1968,  cat.  87,  illus.  (b-w);  Birmingham  1978, 
cat.  21,  illus.  (b-w). 


Here  mankind’s  miserly,  evil  nature  is  punished  and  merciful 
benevolence  praised:  for  this  one  sees  often  in  the  world,  that 
the  impecunious  practice  love  and  charity,  are  of  great  goodwill 
and  affection:  whereas  the  rich,  having  great  wealth,  are  endowed 
with  a mean  spirit.4 

The  story  tells  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  home  of  the  peasant 
couple  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  dressed  as  peasants,  were 
offered  hospitality  by  the  old  couple.  In  spite  of  their  poverty,  the  couple’s 
willingness  to  share  with  strangers  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  the  Phrygia  region,  who  had  turned  the  disguised  gods  away 
from  their  homes. 

Ovid  took  care  in  describing  the  meal  served  the  gods  and  the  events  that 
followed.  The  feast  included  wine,  fruits,  and  a watery  stew  of  bacon  and 
vegetables  cooked  over  a fire.  It  was  during  the  meal  that  the  identity  of  the 
immortals  was  revealed,  for  their  glasses  and  bowls  seemed  to  replenish 
themselves  miraculously.  Realizing  they  were  in  the  presence  of  gods,  Phi- 
lemon and  Baucis  offered  the  gods  their  last  goose  as  an  offering  of  respect. 
As  Baucis  tried  to  catch  the  bird,  the  goose  fled  to  the  gods  for  protection 
and  was  granted  at  least  a temporary  stay  of  execution. 

The  same  could  not  be  said  for  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
Because  of  the  inhospitality  they  showed  the  gods,  the  people  of  Phyrgia 
were  drowned  during  a devastating  flood.  Only  Philemon,  Baucis,  and  their 
house  survived.  Because  of  the  couple’s  generosity,  the  same  gods  further 
rewarded  them  by  turning  their  home  into  a temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  Mercury.  Philemon  and  Baucis  became  its  attendants.  After  many  years 
serving  in  this  capacity,  the  husband  and  wife  were  granted  their  last  wish  to 
die  at  the  same  moment.  After  their  deaths,  they  were  transformed  into  oak 
and  linden  trees  flanking  the  entrance  to  their  home/temple. 

In  baroque  fashion,  albeit  understated,  Jordaens’s  composition  captures 
the  moment  of  revelation  and  transformation.  As  the  goose  flees  toward 


REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  63,  cat.  118  (as  Jordaens);  Jaffe 
1968,  p.  369;  Regnier  1968-1969,  p.  56;  Clair  1969, 
pp.  17-18,  fig.  3 (b-w):  Hutter  1971,  p.  140,  cat.  238, 
fig.  238  (b-w);  Young  1973,  pp.  218-219,  illus.  (b-w); 
d’Hulst  1974,  vol.  2,  pp.  347, 349;  d'Hulst  1982, 
pp.  220, 337,  cat.  51:  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992, 
p.  345,  fig.  296  (b-w);  Reid  1993,  p.  272;  Antwerp 
1993,  vol.  2,  p.  84.  fig.  B55a;  Raleigh  1998a,  p.  151, 
illus  (b-w). 

VERSIONS  AND  COPIES 

There  are  numerous  copies  of  the  composition, 
including  likely  workshop  pictures:  oil  on  canvas. 
1643, 44 1/2 » 52  in.  (113.5  * 132  cm),  private 
collection,  Belgium;  oil  on  canvas,  42 1/2  * 41 1/8  in. 
(108  * 104.5  cm).  National  Art  Museum  of  Romania, 
Bucharest;  and  oil  on  canvas,  291/8”  40 1/8  in. 

(74  * 102  cm),  sale,  Bukowski,  Stockholm, 

5-8  November  1958,  lot  225. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  The  original  canvas  was  constructed 
from  five  sections  of  differing  size.  X-radiography 
shows  inconsistency  in  the  white  lead  ground 
application  among  the  sections.  Infrared  photographs 
show  an  underdrawing  in  a dry  medium  of  the 
general  composition  of  the  painting.  The  outlines 
of  the  figures  have  been  sketched  primarily  in  paint. 
One  change  includes  the  repositioning  of  Mercury’s 
proper  right  foot.  The  surface  coating  consists  of 
natural  resin,  remnants  of  shellac,  and  synthetic  resin. 
The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 
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Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis 

ca.  1645 

Oil  on  canvas,  43  Vs  x 55  Vs  in.  (109.5  x H0  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.99 


the  bearded  Jupiter  for  protection,  Philemon  is  witness  to  the  glass  that 
replenishes  itself.  Similarly,  the  bowls  on  the  table  are  again  filled  with  fruit. 
Their  disguises  no  longer  necessary,  the  gods  now  appear  in  their  colorful 
togas  that  expose  much  of  their  flesh.  Consequently,  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
as  well  as  the  viewer,  recognize  the  classical  pedigree  of  the  two  gods.  In 
addition,  Jordaens  skillfully  choreographed  hand  gestures  and  eye  contact 
between  all  the  figures  at  this  crucial  moment  of  recognition.  Only  the 
goose  and  unhappy-looking  cat,  perhaps  in  response  to  the  good  fortune  of 
the  bird,  are  less  restrained  in  their  reactions. 

The  miraculous  events  underscore  the  relative  meagemess  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis’s  circumstances.  No  larger  than  an  efficiency  apartment  by 
today’s  standards,  the  room  contains  just  a few  pieces  of  furniture,  a table 
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and  chairs,  a cupboard  on  the  left,  a coarsely  woven  rug,  and  a bed  covered 
in  red  cloth  behind  the  figures  in  the  back  of  the  room.  Various  jugs  and 
pots  for  cooking  have  also  been  placed  throughout  the  room,  and  to  the  far 
right  Jordaens  inserted  a lit  fireplace.  In  spite  of  its  simplicity,  the  interior 
offers  a cozy,  inviting  atmosphere,  one  enhanced  by  the  quality  of  the  unex- 
pectedly dramatic  light. 

Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  links  many  of 
the  themes  found  in  Jordaens’s  extensive  oeuvre:  the  moralizing,  the  mytho- 
logical, and  the  human.  While  the  artist  often  emulated  Rubens  in  describing 
the  revels  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  such  imagery  typically  remained  in  the 
Bacchic  realm,  isolated  from  the  world  of  humans.  Only  in  his  representa- 
tions of  satyrs  dining  in  the  homes  of  peasants,  a tradition  from  which  this 
painting  is  in  part  descended,  do  we  see  mortals  rubbing  elbows  with  gods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  composition  recalls  other  types  of  feasting  scenes 
Jordaens  had  begun  to  paint  a few  years  earlier.  In  these  moralizing  para- 
bles, such  as  The  King  Drinks  and  As  the  Old  Sang,  so  Pipe  the  Young,  joyful 
Flemish  figures  seated  around  a table  eat  and  drink  with  great  enthusiasm.5 

The  convivial  atmosphere  that  accompanies  subjects  such  as  The  King 
Drinks  is  largely  absent  here.  Instead,  viewers  are  confronted  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  moment  as  gods  and  humans  interact.  In  depicting  this 
somewhat  rare  subject,  Jordaens  may  have  looked  to  his  contemporaries  for 
inspiration.  Not  surprisingly,  the  search  begins  with  Rubens. 

A representation  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  attributed  to  Rubens  and 
dating  about  1625  (fig.  56A)  focuses  primarily  on  the  figures  and  not 
their  setting.  By  changing  the  relation  of  the  figures  to  their  surroundings, 
Jordaens  expanded  the  composition  when  he  turned  to  the  subject  two 
decades  later.  Nevertheless,  he  still  maintained  the  flavor  of  Rubens’s 
narrative.  Both  works  depict  the  same  moment  in  the  story,  when  the 
goose  flees  from  Baucis  to  Jupiter.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  figures  display  a 
similar  psychology  and  focus.  Rubens,  in  turn,  may  have  been  aware  of  an 
earlier  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Abraham  Janssens  (ca.  1575-1632). 6 
Janssens’s  Caravaggesque-inspired  composition  may  also  have  resonated 
with  the  example  painted  by  Jordaens,  especially  in  the  interplay  of  the  hand 
gestures  and  looks  between  the  figures. 

Jordaens,  in  spite  of  these  sources,  still  managed  to  make  the  subject  his 
own.  Over  the  years  he  is  known  to  have  painted  the  theme  on  numerous 
occasions,  including  several  versions  of  the  Raleigh  composition.  Scholars, 
in  fact,  believe  it  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  group.7  His  expansion  of  the  inte- 
rior setting  and  decision  to  fill  it  with  domestic  details  bring  to  mind  other 
likely  sources.  For  example,  Hendrik  Goudf  s (1583-1648)  reproductive  print 
(fig.  56B)  after  a painting  by  Adam  Elsheimer  (1578-1610)  seems  to  foretell 
Jordaens’s  composition.  In  comparing  the  two,  Michael  Jaffe  wrote  that  one 
finds  “even  to  such  detail  as  the  spark  from  the  fire,  the  lasting  fascination 
which  the  interiors  of  Elsheimer  retained  for  Jordaens.”8  Although  the  print 
depicts  a different  moment  in  the  narrative,  the  dramatic  lighting  and  espe- 
cially the  cozy,  domestic  interior  found  in  this  image  find  their  equal  in  the 
Raleigh  painting.9 

Stylistically,  Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  must 
date  to  the  mid-i640s.  In  the  years  following  the  death  of  Rubens  in  1640, 


FIG.  56A  Attributed  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 

Jupiter  and  Mercury  with  Philemon  and  Baucis,  ca.  1 625, 
oil  on  canvas,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna 


FIG.  56B  Hendrik  Goudt,  after  Adam  Elsheimer, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
1612,  engraving 
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Jordaens  had  become  the  most  important  painter  in  all  of  Flanders.  Without 
Rubens’s  example  to  anchor  him,  however,  his  style  began  to  change.  The 
empirical  approach  he  took  toward  his  subjects  is  still  in  place  here,  and  his 
unique  palette  of  reds,  browns,  yellows,  and  rusts  has  also  been  retained. 
During  the  1640s,  however,  Jordaens  gradually  abandoned  the  plasticity  and 
dynamism  of  his  largely  static,  large-scale  figures.  He  replaced  them  with 
individuals  of  reduced  stature  accompanied  by  a movemented  and  less  vig- 
orous, but  more  painterly,  style.  His  palette  also  became  deeper  and  more 
sonorous  as  the  years  passed  (see  cat.  57). 

The  painting  in  Raleigh  thus  represents  a transitional  work  within 
Jordaens’s  stylistic  progression,  the  figures  holding  the  key  to  dating.  Lack- 
ing the  robust  character  of  his  earlier  figures,  they  are  less  weighty  but  still 
well  observed.  Only  later  would  his  style  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  his 
figures  seem  to  lose  their  substance.  Also  confirming  its  dating  to  the  mid- 
1640s  is  the  reappearance  of  the  Mercury  figure  in  another  of  Jordaens’s 
pictures  (fig.  s6c),  also  dated  about  164s,  and  now  in  Ottawa.10  In  this  work 

FIG.  56C  Jacob  Jordaens,  A Young  Cavalier 

Executing  a Levade  in  the  Presence  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  we  find  a nearlY  identical  figure  With  the  same  turn  of  the  head  and  shoulders. 

ca.  1645,  oil  on  canvas,  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Even  though  he  stands  rather  than  sits  in  this  work,  his  right  leg  is  posi- 

Ottawa  (Photo  © 2007  National  Gallery  of  Canada)  ..  1 ..  • ■ ,1  n , • , ■ , Tt  1 , 1 , 1 • 11  ln  , 

v ' tioned  as  it  is  m the  Raleigh  picture.  He  has  traded  his  golden  yellow  cloth 

for  a blue  one,  but  the  rather  unusual  hat  or  halo  placed  behind  Mercury’s 
head  is  seen  in  both  pictures.11 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  drawings  Jordaens  left  behind,  a compo- 
sitional sketch  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis 
is  not  known  to  exist.12  A mixed-media  drawing  showing  Baucis,  with  slight 
modification,  has  survived.  Unsigned  and  undated,  the  drawing  has  been 
assigned  the  same  general  date  as  the  painting.13  ❖ 


NOTES 

1.  This  information  appears  on  a handwritten 
label  applied  to  the  back  of  the  canvas. 

2.  Illustrated  editions  of  the  Metamorphoses 
appeared  in  many  languages  throughout 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
One,  published  in  Antwerp  in  1649, 
dates  very  near  the  time  Jordaens 
painted  Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the 
House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Clearly, 
the  story  and  its  message  would  have 
been  familiar  to  the  collector  who  first 
owned  the  painting. 

3.  Van  Mander  1604/1618,  Metamorphosis, 
book  8,  folio  64. 

4.  Translation  from  Antwerp  1993,  voi.  2, 
p.  84. 


5.  For  examples  of  paintings  devoted  to 
these  themes,  see  d’Hulst  1982,  esp. 
pp.  94,  98-99,  163,  167-170,  and  184. 

6.  Philemon  and  Baucis  Entertaining  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  ca.  1610,  oil  on  canvas, 

60  V4  x 91  Vs  in.  (1 54  x 231.5  cm),  Davis 
Museum  and  Cultural  Center,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  inv.  1954-35; 
illus.  and  discussed  in  Raleigh  1998a, 
pp,  148-151. 

7.  Of  the  many  versions  of  the  composition 
(see  above),  the  studio  copy  in  Bucharest 
comes  closest  in  quality  to  the  Raleigh 
picture. 

8.  Jaffe  in  Ottawa  1968,  p.  122. 


9.  Another  artist  who  made  use  of  Goudt’s 
print  was  Rembrandt  in  his  painting 
of  the  same  theme  in  Washington;  see 
Wheelock  1995,  p.  248. 

10.  D’Hulst  1982,  p.  214,  among  other 
scholars,  has  dated  the  Ottawa  painting 
to  ca.  1645. 

11.  Technical  examination  of  this  area 
did  not  provide  answers  for  this 
unusual  feature. 

12.  For  a catalogue  of  Jordaens’s  drawings, 
see  d’Hulst  1974. 

13.  Illus.  and  discussed  in  Antwerp  1993, 
vol.  2,  pp.  84-85,  cat.  B55. 
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The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  cat.  57 


luke  2:8-20  tells  the  story  of  the  visit  by  the  shepherds  to  Bethlehem 
following  the  birth  of  Christ.  Angels  had  come  to  them  carrying  the 
message  that  “Today  in  the  city  of  David  a deliverer  has  been  born  to  you — the 
Messiah,  the  Lord.  And  this  will  be  your  sign:  you  will  find  a baby  lying 
wrapped  in  his  swaddling  clothes,  in  a manger."  With  great  haste  the 
shepherds  traveled  to  Bethlehem  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Christ  Child. 

“Come,  we  must  go  straight  to  Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing  that 
has  happened  which  the  Lord  has  made  known  to  us.”  So  they 
went  with  all  speed  and  found  their  way  to  Mary  and  Joseph;  and 
the  baby  was  lying  in  the  manger.  When  they  saw  him,  they  re- 
counted what  they  had  been  told  about  this  child;  and  all  who 
heard  were  astonished  at  what  the  shepherds  said. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  is  the  largest  and  last-painted  of  the  three 
works  assigned  to  Jacob  Jordaens  in  the  Museum’s  collection.  Here,  the 
work  is  accepted  as  largely  by  his  hand  and  grouped  with  the  finest  of  his 
late  religious  pictures.  Carrying  Jordaens’s  monogram  and  a date  of  1657, 
the  altarpiece  must  have  represented  a major  commission  for  the  artist.  Un- 
fortunately, no  information  regarding  the  circumstances  of  its  commission 
has  come  to  light  over  the  centuries.  It  is  therefore  not  known  if  this  altar- 
piece  was  painted  for  a Catholic  church  in  or  around  Antwerp,  a clandestine 
Catholic  church  in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  or  perhaps  even  for  one  of  the 
region’s  Protestant  congregations.  The  work’s  provenance  extends  back  only 
to  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  sold  at  auction  in  Antwerp.1 

The  question  also  arises  whether  the  altarpiece,  painted  about  the  time 
Jordaens  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  reflects  the  artist’s  evolving 
religious  views.2  Certainly  no  evidence  suggests  Jordaens  was  restricted 
from  receiving  commissions  from  Catholic  churches  after  his  conversion. 
Scholars  have  shown  that  for  both  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  during  the 
century  no  direct  correlation  can  be  drawn  between  an  artist’s  faith  and 
the  awarding  of  altarpiece  commissions.3  Generally,  choices  were  based 
on  economics  rather  than  religion,  and  Jordaens  would  have  been  affected 
by  this  reality.  The  artist’s  well-established  reputation,  combined  with  his 
status  as  Antwerp’s  most  important  painter  following  the  death  of  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  (q.v.)  in  1640,  contributed  to  his  continuing  popularity  as  the 
decades  passed. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  overwhelms  the  viewer  with  its  large  scale 
and  dynamic  composition.  A boisterous  assembly  of  angels,  humans,  and 
animals  fills  the  canvas,  with  only  the  area  of  the  thatched-roof  structure  at 
the  upper  left  free  of  the  crowd.  Calmly  portrayed  at  the  center  of  the  storm 
are  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  seated  Madonna  is  given  a serenity  one  associ- 
ates with  classical  figures,  her  face  a study  in  emotional  reserve.  Towering 
above  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  Joseph,  who  assumes  a more  forceful  role, 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Remnants  of  initials  and  date  on  stone  at  lower  right: 
J.[J]\feMl}657 

PROVENANCE 

Joan  Alexander  van  Susteren  (1728-1764),  Heer  van 
’s  Gravenweel;  (sale,  Antwerp,  26  June  1764,  lot 
6).  Possibly  Victor  Albert  Francis  Charles  Spencer 
(1864-1934),  1st  Viscount  Churchill;  Lady  Verena 
Maud  Lowther,  Viscountess  Churchill  (1865-1938). 
(With  Alfred  Scharf,  London,  by  1939);  Robert 
Franck,  London,  after  1945;  (with  Julius  Weitzner, 
New  York);  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1 955  with 
funds  provided  by  John  Motley  Morehead. 

EXHIBITION 

Ottawa  1968,  cat.  110,  illus.  (b-w). 

REFERENCES 

Hoet  1752-1770,  vol.  3,  p.  371,  cat.  6;  Van  Puyvelde 
1953,  p.  187,  fig.  43  (b-w);  d'Hulst  1956,  pp.  270, 
360,  under  cat.  97;  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  64,  cat.  120, 
illus.  (b-w);  Ottawa  1968,  p.  217,  under  cat.  254; 
Flaverkamp-Begemann  and  Logan  1970,  vol.  2, 
p.  314,  fig.  67  (detail,  b-w);  d'Hulst  1974,  vol.  2, 
pp.  394-396;  Dargent  1979,  pp.  302-306,  fig.  11 
(b-w);  d'Hulst  1982,  p.  247,  fig.  216  (b-w),  p.  252; 
Raleigh  1983,  pp.  140-141,  illus.  (b-w);  Lyon  and 
Paris  1991,  pp.  80, 82-83,  fig.  27a  (b-w);  Bauman 
and  Liedtke  1992,  p.  344,  fig.  295  (b-w);  Lyon  1992, 
p.  170;  Raleigh  1992,  p.  121,  illus.  (b-w);  Antwerp 
1993,  p.  16;  Broos  1993,  p.  158;  Raleigh  1998b, 
p.  95.  illus.  (color);  Harris  2005,  pp.  185-186, 
fig.  2.52  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  construction  of  the  original 
canvas  could  not  be  determined.  Microscopic 
examination  shows  a canvas  preparation  of  glue 
sizing  followed  by  a buff-colored  white  lead  ground. 
Infrared  photographs  show  several  contour  changes 
and  brushstrokes  that  are  part  of  the  preliminary  oil 
sketch.  There  are  several  layers  of  natural  resin  that 
have  been  selectively  removed.  The  painting  has 
undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since 
it  was  accessioned. 
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The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

1657,  Oil  on  canvas,  106  V4  x 81  in.  (270  x 205.7  cm) 
Gift  of  John  Motley  Morehead,  55.7.1 
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one  marked  by  dignity  and  almost  a stoic  resolve.4  He  also  gestures  in  a 
pose  echoing  that  of  antique  philosophers,  not  unlike  examples  painted  by 
Raphael  (1483-1520)  and  especially  Rubens.5 

Many  individuals,  both  human  and  heavenly,  jostle  to  gaze  at  the  Christ 
Child.  At  the  upper  right,  young  winged  angels  float  on  a cloud  and  hold 
a banderole  likely  inscribed  with  Gloria,  a heavenly  song  associated  with 
the  event.6  Below  them,  and  filling  the  foreground  in  a semicircle  around 
the  Holy  Family,  are  the  adoring  shepherds  accompanied  by  women  and 
children.  All  express  their  awe  and  joy  in  seeing  the  newborn.  To  the  far  left 
a child  plays  a recorder,  while  on  the  right  a woman  offers  the  Madonna  a 
bowl  of  milk  that  has  been  poured  from  a large  brass  jug.  Elsewhere,  others 
position  themselves  to  get  a better  view,  including  the  three  shepherds  clos- 
est to  Joseph  and  three  other  women  nearby.  One  of  the  women  suckles  her 
baby,  and  at  the  lower  right  a bare-chested  shepherd  tries  to  maintain  his 
hold  on  a sheep  struggling  to  free  itself. 

This  sheep  is  just  one  of  the  many  farm  animals  fordaens  incorporated 
into  the  composition.  Considering  the  prominence  he  gave  the  animals, 
and  the  skill  he  applied  to  their  execution,  one  imagines  the  artist  took  great 
pleasure  in  painting  them.  Among  the  menagerie  from  left  to  right  are  a 
cow,  a donkey,  a goat,  dead  fowl  in  a basket,  the  struggling  sheep,  and  a 
dog,  whose  snout  one  can  just  make  out  at  the  far  right.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  the  goat.  Beautifully  modeled  with  long,  flowing  brushstrokes,  its 
markings  carefully  defined  by  a subtly  modulated  palette  of  fleshy  reds  and 
earth  tones,  this  goat  sparkles  with  life.  Equally  impressive  is  the  colored 
chalk  study  in  New  Haven  of  the  same  goat  (fig.  57A),  its  head  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Considering  Luke’s  brief  description  of  the  event  in  his  Gospel,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  representations  of  the  narrative  over  the  centuries 
expanded  in  detail.  The  addition  of  these  ancillary  motifs  not  only  enhanced 
the  message  of  joy  and  adoration,  but  they  also  made  the  event  appear  more 
real  to  the  viewer.  Here,  for  example,  Jordaens  included  the  gifts  the  shep- 
herds and  their  companions  offered  to  the  Holy  Family:  the  dish  of  milk 
from  one  of  the  milkmaids,  a sheep  held  by  the  shepherd  at  the  lower  right 
(likely  a reference  to  Christ  as  a sacrificial  lamb),  the  dead  poultry  at  the 
center  bottom,  and  a basket  of  eggs.7 

The  angels,  who  hover  above  while  holding  the  banderole,  had  also  be- 
come a common  feature  in  scenes  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  Among 
the  examples  that  Jordaens  must  have  known  was  an  altarpiece  Rubens 
painted  shortly  after  he  returned  to  Antwerp  from  Italy  in  1608  (fig.  57B). 
The  altarpiece  hangs  today  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  The  work  is  character- 
istic of  Rubens’s  Caravaggesque  manner,  with  a small  group  of  dramatically 
lit,  strongly  modeled  figures  gathered  around  the  Christ  Child.  Hovering 
above,  a group  of  angels  fills  the  upper  register  of  the  composition. 

Although  an  example  of  Jordaens’s  often  maligned  late  production, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  should  be  seen  as  one  of  the  artist’s  most 
important  works.  The  subject  gave  the  painter  the  opportunity  to  revisit 
a theme  that  had  long  attracted  him,  one  from  which  he  recycled  various 
motifs.  A group  of  cabinet-size  Adorations  of  the  Shepherds  painted  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  shows  that  Jordaens  usually  limited  himself  to  the 


FIG.  57A  Jacob  Jordaens,  Study  of  a Goat, 
ca.  1657,  on  paper  with  red,  black,  and  yellow 
chalk  heightened  with  white,  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery,  New  Haven 


FIG.  57B  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  ca.  1609, 
oil  on  canvas.  Church  of  St.  Paul.  Antwerp 
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FIG.  57C  Jacob  Jordaens, 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  ca.  1 650s, 
on  paper  with  brush  and  brown  ink  over  black  chalk, 
brown  wash,  heightened  with  white,  mixed  media. 
Museum  Boijmans  Van  Beuningen,  Rotterdam 


minimum  number  of  individuals  required  for  the  narrative.  His  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (cat.  55,  fig.  55c)  is 
typical  of  such  an  approach,  as  half-  and  three-quarter-length  figures  fill  the 
foreground. 

Four  decades  later,  the  painter  continued  his  dialogue  with  the  subject 
and  in  this  case  expanded  the  scene  into  a large  altarpiece  format.  While 
he  recycled  motifs  from  some  of  his  earlier  treatments  of  the  theme — the 
standing  milkmaid  with  a brass  jug,  the  pudgy  Christ  Child,  the  angels,  and 
many  of  the  animals — the  majesty  and  pulsating  energy  detailed  here  are 
far  different  from  the  intimate,  humble  gatherings  he  had  painted  earlier 
in  his  career.8 

The  altarpiece  also  reflects  Jordaens’s  mature  painting  style  and  pal- 
ette. Here,  he  applied  deeper,  more  sonorous  hues  with  a concentration  of 
browns,  grays,  yellows,  and  fleshy  red  tones.  Only  the  blue  mantle  of  the 
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Madonna  and  the  red  skirt  of  the  milkmaid  depart  from  the  basic  tonal 
palette.  Uneven  highlights  fall  across  the  figures  and  animals,  creating 
somewhat  veiled  lighting,  an  effect  no  doubt  enhanced  as  the  paints  have 
aged  and  the  older  varnish  has  darkened.  Interestingly,  the  paint  handling 
is  not  as  loose  and  free  as  that  usually  found  in  Jordaens’s  late  works;  many 
of  the  figures  still  display  a solidity  often  lacking  in  workshop  production. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  details  are  inferior  in  quality,  in  particular  the  pro- 
portions and  modeling  of  the  shepherd  holding  the  sheep  at  the  lower  right. 
Might  this  passage,  and  its  counterpart  of  the  child  playing  the  recorder  to 
the  left,  make  better  sense  when  seen  from  below,  when  the  painting  was 
placed  high  above  an  altar? 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  study  for  the  goat  (fig.  57A),  a composi- 
tional study  (fig.  57c)  has  tentatively  been  linked  to  the  Raleigh  altarpiece, 
although  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  works.  While 
the  sheet  may  have  represented  an  early  study  before  Jordaens  made  major 
changes,  it  is  equally  likely  that  the  drawing  was  used  for  another  commis- 
sion that  was  never  realized  or  destroyed.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
artist  painted  at  least  one  other  altarpiece  devoted  to  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  around  midcentury.  The  picture,  now  in  Lyon  (fig.  57D),  may 
have  been  completed  as  much  as  a decade  earlier  than  the  Raleigh  painting. 
Reflective  of  an  earlier  date,  its  composition  is  more  open,  and  the  figures 
have  a greater  clarity.  The  two  works,  however,  are  comparable  in  size  and 
even  share  a few  motifs,  among  them  the  figure  groupings  and  many  of  the 
animals. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  offers  clues 
regarding  another  of  the  painter’s  earlier  influences,  that  of  Jacopo  Bassano 
(ca.  1517/18-1592).  In  discussing  the  painting,  R.-A.  d’Hulst  wrote,  “Like 
Jacopo  Bassano,  who  was  again  the  object  of  his  admiration,  he  intro- 
duced many  rustic  types  into  the  scene.”3 * * * * * 9  The  inclusion  of  the  Bassano-like 
figures,  and  to  a degree  the  flickering  nature  of  the  picture’s  lighting,  only 
add  to  Jordaens’s  accomplishment.  $ 


NOTES 

1.  The  fact  the  painting  was  in  Antwerp 
in  the  eighteenth  century  does  increase 
the  probability  it  was  initially  painted  for 
a church  in  or  near  the  city.  As  noted, 
however,  no  evidence  has  surfaced  to 
further  confirm  such  a possibility. 

2.  There  has  been  much  speculation  about 
the  effect  Jordaens’s  conversion  had  on 
his  art  and  popularity.  It  appears  his 
sympathies  toward  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  had  long  simmered,  but  he 
joined  the  congregation  only  about 
1656.  In  1671  he  was  admitted  to 

Holy  Communion  by  its  congregation 
in  Antwerp. 

3.  For  a discussion  of  this  issue,  see 

Donnelly  1959  and  Christian  Tiimpel  in 

Antwerp  1993,  pp.  31-37.  For  a broader 

overview  concerning  the  religious 

orientation  of  artists  and  the  awarding 

of  commissions,  see  Van  Eck  1999, 

pp.  70-94. 


4.  Such  stoicism  is  not  unique  in  the  late 
works  by  Jordaens.  Neostoic  beliefs  were 
common  among  many  of  Jordaens’s 
contemporaries,  most  important  among 
them  being  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

5.  See,  for  example,  Raphael’s  figures 
populating  The  School  of  Athens  from 
the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,  1508-1511, 
The  Vatican,  Rome. 

6.  Although  much  of  the  inscription  is 
indecipherable,  the  Gloria  can  be  read. 

It  represents  the  first  word  in  the  song 
sung  by  the  heavenly  host  and  heard  by 
the  shepherds  in  the  fields  (Luke  2:14): 
“Glory  to  God  in  highest  heaven,  and  on 
earth  his  peace  for  men  on  whom  his 
favor  rests.” 


FIG.  57D  Jacob  Jordaens, 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  ca.  1645-1650, 
oil  on  canvas,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Lyon 


7.  Gifts  from  the  shepherds  can  be 
compared  with  the  more  expensive  gifts 
of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  given 
by  the  Magi  and  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (2: iff.). 

8.  Broos  1993,  p.  158,  discusses  the 
painter’s  “hankering  for  old  motifs 
and  tried-and-proven  details.” 

9.  D’Hulst  1982,  p.  252. 
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Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  landscape  painter  Joose  (Joos)  de 
Momper  the  Younger  came  from  a family  of  artists.  Both  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  painters,  and  two  of  his  sons  and  a nephew  followed  him 
into  the  profession.  De  Momper  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1564  and  named 
after  his  paternal  grandfather,  Joos  de  Momper  the  Elder  (1500-1559).  His 
parents  were  Bartholomeus  (1535-after  1589),  a picture  dealer  as  well  as  a 
painter,  and  Suzanna  Halfroose.  There  being  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  assumed  the  younger  De  Momper  trained  with  his  father,  before 
becoming  a member  of  Antwerp’s  guild  of  painters  in  1581.  His  entry  into 
the  guild  at  such  a young  age  (seventeen)  may  be  credited  to  his  father, 
who  was  its  dean  at  that  time.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1611,  De  Momper  would 
himself  serve  as  dean. 

Shortly  after  he  entered  the  guild,  De  Momper  seems  to  have  trav- 
eled to  Italy,  where  he  may  have  worked  in  Treviso  with  Lodewijck  Toeput 
(1550-ca.  1605),  known  as  “il  Pozzoserrato.”1  Indeed,  the  mountain 
landscape  paintings  he  produced  early  in  his  career  are  suggestive  of 
firsthand  experience  of  the  Alps.2  The  length  of  his  conjectured  stay  in 
Italy  remains  a mystery,  but  De  Momper  was  again  documented  in 
Antwerp  in  early  September  1590.  On  4 September  of  that  year,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Gobijn  (d.  1622)  in  the  Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk.  Among  their 
ten  children  were  the  painters  Philippe  (Philips)  (1598-1634)  and 
Gaspard  (active  1627). 

Income  generated  by  his  art  and  fees  paid  by  pupils  provided 
De  Momper  with  a comfortable  living  and  one  that  allowed  him  to 
buy  a house  in  Antwerp  on  the  Vaartplaats  in  1596. 3 Over  the  decades 
his  workshop  produced  hundreds  of  paintings,  including  many  painted 
in  his  manner  by  his  nephew  Frans  de  Momper  (1603-1660).4  Never- 
theless, a cooling  of  the  market  for  his  works  toward  the  end  of  his 
career  proved  disastrous  for  the  artist.  After  receiving  exemption  from 
certain  taxes  in  1626,  De  Momper  was  forced  to  sell  his  house  a few  years 
later  to  support  his  children.  When  he  died  on  5 February  1635,  he  still 
carried  debt  totaling  483  guilders.5  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Antwerp’s 
St.  Joriskerk  a few  days  following  his  death. 

De  Momper  was  one  of  the  most  productive  and  influential  landscape 
painters  of  his  generation.  Building  on  the  landscape  tradition  established 
by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  (ca.  1525 /30?— 1569)  and  updated  by  Paulus 
Bril  (1554-1626),  his  early  panoramic  or  world  landscapes  typically  show 
high  vantage  points  and  a late  mannerist  palette  divided  into  three  zones 
of  color.  Bold,  brash  brushwork  marked  his  efforts  in  these  works  and 
subsequent  pictures. 
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Mountainous  imagery  dominated  De  Momper’s  early  oeuvre, 
prompting  Karel  van  Mander  to  call  him  “Pictor  Montium”  (Painter 
of  Mountains).2 * * * 6  Over  time,  the  artist  retooled  his  compositions  so  that 
they  became  more  contained  and  reflected  an  increasingly  realistic  style. 
Klaus  Ertz  noted  that  after  1600  the  horizontal  replaced  the  vertical  as  the 
dominating  formal  design  principle  in  De  Momper’s  compositions.7  Lower 
viewpoints  and  an  increased  number  of  motifs  mark  his  pictures  from  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century,  during  which  time  he  made  some  of  his 
most  important  contributions  to  Flemish  landscape  painting.  The  artist 
seems  to  have  invented  the  village  landscape,  in  which  figures,  often 
supplied  by  others  as  staffage,  lack  in  narrative  meaning.  In  addition,  his 
contribution,  specifically  to  the  winter  landscape,  sets  him  apart  from 
both  his  Flemish  predecessors  and  Dutch  counterparts.  De  Momper’s  last 
works  find  him  repeating  themes  developed  earlier  in  his  career.  These 
examples  are  of  a lesser  quality  and  often  prompt  confusion  with  paintings 
by  others  who  imitated  his  style,  especially  Frans  de  Momper. 

Little  more  than  a general  outline  of  De  Momper’s  chronology  is 
possible  owing  to  a virtual  lack  of  dated  pictures  to  go  along  with  his 
few  signed  examples.8  By  contrast,  some  of  his  drawings  carry  signatures 
and  dates.  In  addition,  he  worked  with  many  collaborators  who  supplied 
figures  for  his  painted  landscapes.  Chief  among  them  was  Jan  Brueghel 
the  Elder  (q.v.).9© 


NOTES 

1.  In  the  1642  Antwerp  inventory  for 
Herman  de  Neyt,  Lodewijck  Toeput  is 
mentioned  as  “Momper’s  Meester”; 
“Een  lantschap  van  Mompers  Meester 
Lodewyck  van  Treni.”  See  Denuce  1932, 
p.  97,  cat.  511. 

2.  Another  indication  of  his  Italian  trip 

is  the  reattribution  to  De  Momper  of 

frescoes  in  the  Roman  church  of  San 

Vitale.  They  had  previously  been  given 

to  Paulus  Bril. 


3.  The  house,  De  Vliegende  Os,  was  on  the 
same  street  where  fellow  artists  Tobias 
Verhaecht  and  Sebastiaen  Vrancx  lived. 

4.  Ertz  1986  assigned  more  than  five 
hundred  paintings  to  De  Momper. 

5.  He  was  also  trading  paintings  for  wine  at 
a nearby  tavern  called  De  Robijn. 

6.  Van  Mander  1604/1618,  folio  295V. 

7.  Ertz  1986,  p.  438. 


8.  Only  one  signed  and  dated  painting  has 
been  accepted  by  scholars,  Mountain 
Landscape  with  Travelers  of  1623.  See 
Boston  and  Toledo  1993,  pp.  457-458, 
cat.  80. 

9.  To  this  group  of  collaborators  can 

be  added  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  (q.v.), 
Sebastiaen  Vrancx  (1573-1647), 

Hendrik  van  Balen  (ca.  1575-1632), 

Frans  Francken  the  Younger 
(1581-1642),  Hieronymus  Francken 
the  Younger  (1578-1623),  Tobias 
Verhaecht  (1561-1631),  David  Teniers 
the  Elder  (1582-1649),  and  David 
Teniers  the  Younger  (q.v.). 
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cat.  58  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  an  unidentified  private  collection, 
Czechoslovakia;1  J.  Brenes,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(With  David  M.  Koetser,  New  York,  by  1954); 
Museum  purchase  in  1954.2 

EXHIBITION 

Chicago  1964,  cat,  3. 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  62,  cat.  122,  illus.  (b-w);  Ertz 
1979,  pp.  220-221,  fig.  278  (b-w);  Raleigh  1983, 
p 131,  illus.  (b-w);  Ertz  1986,  pp  136, 447, 572, 
cat.  378,  p.  142,  fig.  121  (b-w);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  112, 
illus.  (b-w);  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992,  p.  354, 
fig.  358  (b-w);  Gifford  1997,  pp.  79-81, 296-299, 
figs.  34-38  (b-w), 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  original  canvas  is  constructed 
from  two  pieces  sewn  together  vertically.  Cross- 
sectional  analysis  reveals  the  double-ground  structure 
of  a chalk  or  glue  ground  followed  by  a thin  layer  of 
white  lead.  X-radiography  shows  extensive  damage 
to  the  original  canvas.  Infrared  reflectography  shows 
compositional  changes  such  as  in  the  herd  of  cows  in 
the  bottom  right  corner.  The  painting  underwent  a 
complete  conservation  treatment  in  1999,  including 
cleaning,  revarnishing  with  a low-molecular-weight 
synthetic  resin,  and  retouching. 


a flemish  village  under  cloudy  skies  and  teeming  with  life  straddles 
both  sides  of  a slow-moving  river.  Trees,  houses,  and  a single  windmill 
dot  the  hilly  landscape  beyond,  and  in  the  far  distance  a tall  church  tower 
suggests  the  presence  of  a larger  city,  perhaps  Antwerp.3  This  large  and  im- 
pressive landscape  has  traditionally  been  assigned  to  Joose  de  Momper  the 
Younger,  and  his  authorship  is  maintained  here.  Nevertheless,  an  analysis 
of  its  component  parts  reveals  a number  of  anomalies  that  raise  questions 
about  the  genesis  of  the  picture  and  its  likely  date.  For  example,  to  what 
extent  does  the  composition  borrow  from  the  work  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder 
(q.v.) ? Is  a different  painter  responsible  for  figures  and  animals?  Was  Village 
Landscape  with  a Bridge  executed  in  the  mid-i620S,  as  Klaus  Ertz  contends, 
or  might  it  have  been  painted  as  much  as  a decade  earlier  or  later?4  Finally, 
and  depending  on  its  date,  is  there  a chance  the  work  was  actually  painted 
by  Joose’s  son  Philippe  (Philips)  de  Momper  (1598-1634)? 

Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge  presents  a subject  that  could  best  be 
called  a “genre  landscape,”  as  scores  of  figures,  horse-drawn  wagons,  and 
livestock  populate  the  composition.  In  addition,  the  architecture,  including 
the  arched  bridge  at  the  center  of  the  scene,  seems  to  dominate  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  motifs.  This  bridge,  which  cuts  diagonally  across  the 
middle  ground,  provides  a focal  point  for  the  painting.  In  the  foreground, 
two  herders  strike  up  a conversation  while  a dog  stands  patiently  nearby. 
Behind  them  village  life  unfolds  in  all  its  diversity,  with  much  of  the  hustle 
and  bustle  extending  along  the  roadway  that  crosses  the  bridge  and  then 
zigzags  past  houses  into  the  distance. 

One  of  the  work’s  major  features  is  the  prosperity  on  display.  It  is  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  the  artist  attached  a didactic  message  to  the  imagery.5 
Well-built,  multistory  buildings  flank  the  road,  and  in  the  mid-distance  at 
far  right,  a manor  house  is  nestled  among  trees  next  to  the  river.  This  large 
secular  structure  finds  its  religious  counterpart  at  the  left,  where  the  tall 
steeple  of  a church  can  be  seen.  The  true  measure  of  village  prosperity  is 
best  measured  by  the  activity  taking  place  throughout  the  scene.  Livestock 
destined  for  market  enter  from  the  lower  right,  while  wagons  laden  with 
goods  and  passengers  move  in  both  directions  past  an  obelisk  next  to  the 
bridge.  More  cattle  appear  in  the  far  distance,  and  linking  the  two  groups  of 
livestock  is  a lively  procession  of  figures,  many  carrying  goods. 

The  commercial  activity  is  not  restricted  to  the  land,  however,  as  a small 
flotilla  of  boats  crowds  the  water  near  the  bridge.  Here,  workmen  load  barrels 
on  one  of  the  boats,  while  another,  already  under  sail,  floats  nearby.  Two  other 
vessels  appear  to  be  moving  people  rather  than  goods,  including  the  one  in 
the  foreground  in  which  two  men  converse  while  standing  near  its  bow. 

Many  of  the  figures  wear  clothing  that  betrays  their  solid,  working-class 
backgrounds.  By  contrast,  just  across  the  river  to  the  far  left,  a more  privi- 
leged group  is  at  leisure.  Outfitted  in  expensive  clothing,  some  of  these 
upper-class  individuals  stroll  or  lounge  in  the  grassy  meadow.  Others  par- 
ticipate in  the  brutal  game  of  clubbing  a bird;  a white  swan  hanging  from  a 
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Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge 

ca.  1620s 

Oil  on  canvas,  52  V2  x 74  in. 

(133.5  x cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.103 
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rope  by  its  neck  is  partially  visible.  The  unlucky  bird  will  soon  meet  its  fate 
by  the  hand  of  the  man  brandishing  a club.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  flock 
made  it  to  the  relative  safety  of  the  water. 

De  Momper  has  received  credit  for  bringing  innovations  to  the  subject 
of  the  genre  landscape.  Still,  a work  such  as  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge 
clearly  betrays  a debt  to  works  by  his  older  colleague  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder.6 
Brueghel,  who  moved  this  type  of  imagery  from  a late  mannerist  aesthetic 
to  one  more  naturalistic  in  style,  was  already  making  inroads  in  this  direc- 
tion when  he  painted  the  Museum’s  Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure 
from  Caesarea  in  1596  (cat.  48).  During  the  following  decade  he  would  aban- 
don the  religious  imagery  inserted  into  such  scenes  in  favor  of  purely  secular 
villages.7  Particularly  relevant  to  the  present  discussion  is  one  of  Brueghel’s 
small  paintings  on  copper,  The  Flemish  Fair  of  1613  (fig.  58A). 

In  comparing  Brueghel’s  meticulously  detailed  picture  with  De  Momper’s 

T"1  T r O A I n I I J n J ^ C/  C/  /X  X 

FIG.  58A  Jan  Brueghel  the  elder, 

The  Flemish  Fair  1613  oil  on  copper.  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge,  one  discovers  a number  of  motifs  shared  by 

Arnot  Art  Museum,  Elmira.  N.Y..  inv.  49  both  paintings.  For  example,  each  incorporates  many  of  the  same  buildings 

to  the  left  along  the  roadway.  Although  De  Momper  replaced  Brueghel’s 
simple  wooden  plank  bridge  by  one  made  of  brick,  a similar  boat  emerges 
from  beneath  both  bridges.  Brueghel,  however,  brought  viewers  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Flemish  village  and  its  activities.  He  slightly  lowered  the 
vantage  point,  cut  off  the  lateral  views  both  left  and  right,  and  flattened  the 
topography,  thus  reducing  the  view  into  the  distance. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  between  the  two  compositions 
is  the  greater  animation  and  accumulation  of  townsfolk,  livestock,  and 
activities  in  Brueghel’s  scene.  Reflecting  the  commotion  of  a market  day, 
herds  of  cattle  and  other  livestock  are  plentiful,  as  are  scores  of  villagers, 
many  transporting  goods. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  between  the  two  compositions,  their  many 
similarities  raise  a number  of  questions.  Logic  dictates  that  Brueghel, 
the  more  innovative  and  senior  of  the  two  artists,  would  have  influenced 
De  Momper.  Consequently,  the  Raleigh  work  probably  dates  no  earlier  than 
1613.  Certain  aspects  of  this  painting,  especially  the  lingering  mannerist 
palette  composed  of  slightly  acidic  browns,  greens,  and  blues,  have  prompted 
some  scholars  to  date  the  work  earlier.8  Only  later  did  De  Momper  turn 
to  an  increasingly  tonal  palette  (see  cat.  59).  The  brushwork  in  Village 
Landscape  with  a Bridge  also  presents  something  of  a puzzle  in  terms  of  date: 
the  paint  is  not  as  broadly  applied  as  in  later  works,  and  his  characteristic 
hatching  technique  is  discernible  only  in  the  far  distance.9  Such  inconsis- 
tencies are  not  unique  for  De  Momper,  and  they  cast  a light  on  the  problems 
of  attempting  to  work  out  a chronology  for  his  virtually  undated  oeuvre. 

In  addition,  one  needs  to  consider  the  artist  responsible  for  the  figures. 
De  Momper,  who  throughout  his  career  often  employed  artists  to  paint 
staffage,  seems  to  have  followed  this  practice  in  both  paintings  in  Raleigh. 
Klaus  Ertz  has  attributed  the  figures  in  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge  to  Jan 
Brueghel  the  Younger  (q.v.).'°  Certainly  the  villagers  with  their  brightly  col- 
ored clothing  and  the  detailed,  yet  slightly  stylized  livestock  share  much 
in  common  with  other  examples  by  the  painter.  Since  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger  was  born  in  1601,  any  date  before  about  1620  for  his  contributions 
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to  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge  would  be  problematic.  Consequently,  Ertz 
has  dated  the  painting  to  around  the  mid-i62c>s,  following  Jan’s  return  from 
Italy  in  the  early  1620s.11 

Such  a date,  though  likely,  does  not  fully  explain  some  of  the  picture’s 
stylistic  inconsistencies  noted  above.  While  at  this  juncture  it  seems  pru- 
dent to  follow  Ertz’s  recommendations,  other  possibilities  should  at  least 
be  mentioned  should  further  specifics  regarding  De  Momper’s  chronology 
be  discovered. 

One  scenario  has  already  been  explored  through  the  relationship  between 
Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge  and  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder’s  The  Flemish 
Fair.  Since  Brueghel’s  picture  dates  to  1613,  De  Momper’s  work  could  have 
been  executed  shortly  thereafter,  about  1613-1614.  Such  a date,  of  course, 
would  call  into  question  any  participation  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger. 

Another  scenario  maintains  the  attribution  to  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger 
for  the  figures  but  gives  the  landscape  to  either  De  Momper’s  son  Philippe 
(Philips)  de  Momper  or  his  nephew  Frans  de  Momper  (1603-1660),  who 
were  working  in  the  late  1620s  or  early  1630s.  The  attribution  to  Philippe 
offers  an  intriguing  avenue  of  investigation,  as  it  connects  to  a handful 
of  paintings  Ertz  designated  the  “so-called  Treviso  Group  by  Philippe  de 
Momper?”12  Among  them  is  a picture  in  Windsor,  Canada  (fig.  58B),  that 
bears  some  similarities  with  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridget  As  another 
example  of  a genre  landscape,  it  revisits  features  such  as  the  broad  river 
valley  (if  without  a bridge),  strong  architectural  features,  and  an  array  of 
village  and  river  activities. 

Admittedly,  its  overall  tonal  palette  does  not  correspond  to  the  color 
scheme  found  in  the  Raleigh  picture.  Still,  Philippe  de  Momper  and  Jan 
Breughel  the  Younger  were  good  friends  and  traveled  together  in  Italy  in  the 
early  1620s.  It  is  possible  that  on  their  return  to  Antwerp  they  not  only  col- 
laborated on  the  “Treviso  Group”  of  paintings,  but  they  may  also  have  ref- 
erenced the  artistic  history  of  their  respective  fathers  in  Village  Landscape 
with  a Bridge.  Such  a theory,  however,  raises  far  more  questions  than  can 
adequately  be  answered  based  on  the  scant  information  known  about  Philippe 
de  Momper  and  his  working  relationship  with  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger. 


FIG.  58B  Phillippe  de  Momper(?), 

Village  on  a River-Treviso,  ca.  1620s,  oil  on  panel, 
Art  Gallery  of  Windsor,  given  in  memory  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Fleming  by  their  children,  1 983 


NOTES 

1.  The  provenance  for  this  unidentified 
Czech  collector  came  from  Koetser’s 
notes  on  the  painting,  which  the 
Museum  received  when  it  purchased 
the  painting  in  1954. 

2.  Although  this  painting  was  acquired  in 
1954,  all  of  the  acquisitions  purchased 
through  the  first  appropriation  of  state 
funds  were  given  a “52”  accession 
number. 

3.  The  large  tower  in  the  distance  looks 
something  like  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp, 
but  no  other  landmarks  in  the  picture 
positively  identify  the  city. 

4.  Ertz  1986,  p.  572,  cat.  378. 


5.  De  Momper  is  not  known  for  embedding 
messages  within  his  compositions. 
Nevertheless,  issues  linked  to  poverty 
and  prosperity  were  part  of  the  lives 

of  the  Flemish  during  the  period  of 
the  Eighty  Years’  War  (1568-1648). 
During  their  struggles  with  the  Dutch, 
the  Flemish  suffered  great  economic 
hardship. 

6.  For  a discussion  of  De  Momper's 
development  of  this  type  of  imagery, 

see  Ertz  1986,  pp.  192-204,  444,  571-575. 
cats.  374-388. 

7.  Ertz,  ibid.,  p.  444,  wrote  that  Brueghel 
turned  to  the  theme  of  the  village 
landscape  about  1605. 


8.  In  fact,  at  least  one  scholar  visiting  the 
Museum  suggested  a date  as  early  as 

1 595-1600  for  the  picture  (opinion  on 
file  at  the  Museum). 

9.  Melanie  Gifford’s  research  on  the 
painting  suggests  some  consistency  in 
painting  style  with  other  examples  by 
De  Momper,  particularly  in  the  “broadly 
brushed  underpaint";  Gifford  1997,  p.  80. 

10.  Ertz  1986,  p.  572,  cat.  378. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  414-419,  452-453. 

13.  The  painting  is  currently  assigned  to 
Joose  de  Momper  the  Younger,  with 

a date  of  before  1600,  at  The  Windsor 
Museum. 
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cat.  59  Winter  Landscape 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE1 

Probably  Matthias  Kerrison  (1742-1827),  Hexne  Hall, 
Suffolk;  his  son  Sir  Edward  Kerrison  (1776-1853), 

1st  Baronet,  London;  his  daughter  Agnes  Burrell 
Kerrison  (1831-1918).  Lady  Bateman,  Oakley  Hall, 
Eye,  Suffolk;  (sale,  Christie’s,  London,  25  July  1919, 
lot  127  [as  H.  Beerstraaten],  bought  in?).2  (With 
David  M,  Koetser,  New  York);  Museum  purchase 
in  1952. 

EXHIBITION 

Richmond  1975. 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  64,  cat.  123,  illus.  (b-w);  Koetser 
1966,  pp.  30, 63  note  22;  Raleigh  1983,  p.  12,  illus. 
(color);  Ertz  1986,  pp.  86, 255,  fig.  286  (b-w),  p.  256, 
cat.  14,  p.  584,  cat.  432;  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992, 
p.  354.  fig.  359  (b-w);  Gifford  1997,  pp.  79, 81-82, 
300-301,  figs.  40-42  (b-w). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Cross-sectional  analysis  reveals 
the  double-ground  structure  of  a chalk  or  glue  ground 
followed  by  a thin  layer  of  white  lead.  Initially,  large 
washes  of  color  were  laid  down  overall  to  block  out 
the  composition.  X-radiography  shows  extensive 
damage  to  the  original  canvas.  There  is  little  of  note 
in  infrared  reflectography.  The  painting  underwent  a 
complete  conservation  treatment  in  1998,  including 
cleaning,  revarnishing  with  a low-molecular-weight 
synthetic  resin,  and  retouching. 


winter  landscape  and  the  Museum’s  Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge 
(cat.  58)  are  among  the  largest  works  produced  by  De  Momper,  their  vast 
size  necessitating  the  use  of  canvas  supports.3  Fortunately,  size  was  not 
the  only  factor  in  their  acquisitions,  as  both  pictures  are  characteristic  and 
compelling  examples  of  two  of  the  most  important  modes  found  in  the 
artist’s  large  oeuvre — village  scenes  and  winter  landscapes.  The  artistic 
skills  the  painter  brought  to  each  work  can  now  be  seen  to  their  best  advan- 
tage following  recent  conservation  treatments. 

Arguably,  the  more  innovative  of  the  Museum’s  two  De  Mompers 
is  Winter  Landscape.  Offering  proof  of  the  artist’s  role  as  one  of  the  most 
creative  winter  landscape  painters  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  represents  a unique  composition.  Abandoning  the  panoramic 
views  characteristic  of  his  numerous  mountain  landscapes  and  earlier  win- 
ter scenes,  De  Momper  lowered  the  vantage  point  here  to  allow  the  viewer 
to  easily  enter  the  snow-covered  landscape  via  the  lower  right  foreground.4 
One  then  follows  the  cart  path  diagonally  across  a bridge  toward  the  farm 
building  in  the  left  middle  ground.  Leafless  trees  painted  in  the  artist’s 
typically  simple  manner  flank  the  barn  as  well  as  the  trail  moving  into  the 
distance.5 

The  pathway  is  energized  by  a handful  of  villagers  who  go  about  their 
daily  chores.  Their  inclusion  identifies  the  work  as  another  genre  landscape 
by  De  Momper.6  To  the  right,  a mother  followed  by  two  children  carries 
kindling,  while  another  woman  helps  a man  load  a basket  onto  his  horse- 
drawn  cart.  Nearby,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  bridge  that  crosses  a 
stream  that  diagonally  bisects  the  path,  a man  dumps  a basket  of  manure 
on  a dung  heap.  Nearer  the  barn  one  discovers  a woman  emerging  from 
another  building,  a man  standing  next  to  empty  baskets,  and  two  men  pre- 
paring to  hitch  a wagon  to  the  nearby  horse.  Elsewhere,  chickens  peck  for 
food,  and  pigs  feed  from  buckets  on  the  lower  level  of  the  barn. 

The  rather  decrepit  farm  building  finds  its  opposite  in  the  stately  red 
brick  castle  occupying  the  right  background,  which  is  framed  by  a few  trees. 
In  front,  an  expanse  of  ice  is  crossed  by  another,  more  substantial  bridge. 
Various  figures  are  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  castle.  Unlike  the  farm- 
workers at  left,  however,  the  individuals  shown  on  the  ice  before  the  castle 
occupy  themselves  with  more  leisurely  pursuits,  including  one  who  plays 
kolf.7  On  the  bridge  above  the  ice,  a man  returns  to  the  castle  with  a group 
of  hounds. 

Such  a striking  juxtaposition  between  work  and  play,  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor,  seems  to  be  fodder  for  countless  interpretative  possibilities.  In  pitting 
one  class  against  another,  was  the  artist  trying  to  address  the  inequities 
associated  with  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth?8  Or  were  broader  cul- 
tural messages  intended?  Given  previous  research  on  his  oeuvre,  however, 
it  seems  unlikely  De  Momper  attached  meaning  to  such  imagery.9  One 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  when  trying  to  associate  his  winter  landscapes 
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Winter  Landscape 

ca.  1625-1630 

Oil  on  canvas,  46  V2  x 65  5/i6  in. 
(118.1  x 165.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.104 
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FIG.  59A  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder. 

Winter  Landscape  with  Skaters  and  a Bird-Trap, 

1 565,  oil  on  panel,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Brussels 
(©  2008  MFA-Brussels,  photo  ACL-Brussels) 


FIG.  59B  Joose  de  Momper  the  Younger,  Winter 
Landscape  with  River  Valley,  ca.  1610-1615,  oil  on  panel, 
Statens  Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen 


with  images  of  the  months  or  seasons  that  had  been  popular  since  before 
the  sixteenth  century.10 

De  Momper’s  winter  scenes  owe  a strong  stylistic  debt  to  the  work  of  Piet- 
er Bruegel  the  Elder  and  his  legion  of  followers,  among  them  Abel  Grimmer 
(1577-1619),  Lucas  van  Valckenborch  (ca.  1530-1597),  and  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Younger  (1564-1638).  Their  examples  often  picture  a panoramic  winter  land- 
scape, one  evident  in  Bruegel  the  Elder’s  WinterLandscape  with  Skaters  and  a 
Bird-Trap  from  1565  (fig.  59A).  Taking  a high  vantage  point  and  painting  a 
low  horizon,  Bruegel  captured  the  vastness  of  a cold,  gray  winter’s  day. 

De  Momper  did  not  shy  away  from  this  type  of  composition,  however,  as 
he  adopted  such  an  approach  in  his  Winter  Landscape  with  River  Valley  now 
in  Copenhagen  (fig.  59B).  The  painter  extended  his  world  view  laterally 
by  using  an  extremely  wide  format  to  encompass  a village  on  one  side  of  a 
broad  river  and  another  town  on  the  far  shore  in  the  distance.  Unlike  the 
more  innovative  and  visitor-friendly  Winter  Scene  in  Raleigh,  Winter  Land- 
scape with  River  Valley  retains  an  elevated  viewpoint  that  effectively  keeps 
onlookers  at  a distance  from  the  settlement.  As  this  approach  can  often  be 
found  in  the  mountainous  landscapes  De  Momper  produced  early  in  his 
career,  it  may  help  in  dating  the  Copenhagen  picture  before  Winter  Scene." 

De  Momper  provided  access  to  Winter  Scene  not  only  by  its  compo- 
sition— lower  vantage  point,  a flatter  topography,  and  limited  lateral  and 
background  views — but  also  by  its  more  naturalistic  palette  composed  pri- 
marily of  browns,  yellows,  and  grays.  These  hues  replaced  the  more  colorful 
and  acidic  ones  of  his  earlier  works.12  Only  the  rusty  reds  in  the  costumes  of 
a few  figures  upset  the  overall  tonal  character.  At  the  same  time,  De  Momper 
retained  “his  characteristically  vivid,  virtuoso  handling”  of  the  paint.13 

Many  of  the  stylistic  and  compositional  features  discussed  above  prompted 
Klaus  Ertz  and  others  to  date  Winter  Landscape  and  comparable  winter 
scenes  to  the  1620s.  By  then,  De  Momper  had  adjusted  his  point  of  view 
and  narrowed  his  sights  to  more  domestic  imagery.14  Admittedly  the  ab- 
sence of  dated  paintings  by  the  artist  casts  some  doubt  on  virtually  all  of 
the  chronological  frameworks  that  have  been  offered  for  his  pictures.  That 
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said,  his  palette  and  compositional  choices,  particularly  when  compared  to 
the  art  of  his  contemporaries  and  seen  against  his  few  dated  works,  do  fall 
in  line  with  the  assessment  of  about  1625-1630. 

One  other  aspect  of  many  of  De  Momper’s  pictures  may  eventually 
assist  the  researcher  in  dating  some  of  his  winter  landscapes  and  village 
genre  scenes — the  identification  of  the  painters  responsible  for  the  staff- 
age.  Ertz  has  offered  the  names  of  various  artists  who  provided  this  service, 
ranging  from  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (q.v.)  to  De  Momper’s  nephew  Frans 
de  Momper  (1603-1660). 15  For  the  figures  in  Winter  Landscape , he  suggested 
Sebastiaen  Vrancx  (1573-1647). lS  While  the  dates  for  Vrancx’s  activity  align 
with  the  proposed  range  of  dates  for  this  work,  many  other  painters  could 
also  have  supplied  the  figures.  The  scarcity  and  small  scale  of  the  figures  in 
this  painting,  particularly  compared  with  the  numbers  populating  Village 
Landscape  with  a Bridge  (cat.  58),  make  such  an  attribution,  while  possible, 
only  tentative.  After  nearly  four  centuries,  all  we  know  for  certain  is  that 
once  De  Momper  finished  with  his  landscapes,  he  passed  the  paintings  to 
his  figure  painters  for  completion.17  V 


NOTES 

1.  Previously  published  provenance  citing 
ownership  of  the  painting  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Hengrave  Hall,  Bury 
St.  Edmond,  and  Sir  John  Wood  (same 
location)  has  not  been  confirmed  and  is 
likely  spurious.  A label  on  the  stretcher 
of  the  painting  reads  "Oakley  Park  Sale 
/ 21st  Nov.  1922.”  Although  there  is  no 
record  of  such  a sale,  it  is  known  that 
until  her  death  in  1918,  Oakley  Park 
belonged  to  the  widow  of  the  2nd  Baron 
Bateman,  Lady  Bateman  (Agnes  Burrell 
Kerrison).  Her  son,  the  3rd  Baron 
Bateman,  died  in  1931. 

2.  Because  of  the  21  November  1922  sale 
label  (see  note  1 above),  the  painting 
likely  did  not  sell  in  the  1919  sale. 

3.  De  Momper  preferred  panel  supports  for 
the  vast  majority  of  his  painted  oeuvre. 
See  the  catalogue  by  Ertz  1986,  p.  622. 

4.  The  chronology  of  De  Momper’s 
paintings  is  made  difficult  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  signed  and  dated  pictures  (see 
below).  For  characteristic  examples  of 
the  artist’s  earlier  panoramic  works,  see 
Ertz  1986. 

5.  As  was  noted  by  Gifford  1997,  p.  81 , in 
her  discussion  of  the  style  and  technique 
of  Winter  Scene,  De  Momper  “created  the 
fine  branches  bent  down  by  snow  with 
vivid,  direct  painting  in  a single  color.” 


6.  De  Momper’s  innovations  in  this  type  of 
subject  are  discussed  in  cat.  58. 

7.  For  another  example  of  a kolfer,  this  time 
in  a Dutch  painting,  see  Winter  Scene  by 
Esaias  van  den  Velde  (cat.  45). 

8.  The  notion  of  wealth  and  its 
consequences  affected  the  Dutch 
more  directly  than  it  did  their  Flemish 
counterparts  during  the  period. 

For  an  enlightening  discussion, 
see  Schama  1987. 

9.  Ertz  1986,  for  example,  pays  little 
attention  to  this  topic.  He  opted  instead 
to  discuss  De  Momper’s  compositions 
and  style  to  assign  a possible  chronology 
to  his  works. 

10.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best-known 
examples  of  this  practice  are  the 
illuminated  months  appearing  in  the 
Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry  by 
the  Limbourg  Brothers  from  the  early 
fifteenth  century. 

11.  Ertz  1986,  p.  617,  cat.  556,  suggested  a 
date  of  1610-1615  for  the  Copenhagen 
picture. 

12.  Many  of  De  Momper’s  presumed  earlier 
pictures  have  much  in  common  with 
the  art  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  whose 
painting  style  and  palette  emerged  from 
a late  mannerist  aesthetic. 


13.  Gifford  1997,  p.  81.  Owing  largely 
to  the  reduced  depth  of  field  in  the 
composition,  here  De  Momper 
abandoned  the  more  personalized 
dotting  and  hatching  techniques  found 
in  many  of  his  other  works. 

14.  Ertz  1986,  p.  584,  cat.  432. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  391-414.  In  addition  to 
Brueghel  and  Frans  de  Momper,  he  also 
cites  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger  (q.v.), 
Sebastiaen  Vrancx  (1573-1647),  Hendrik 
van  Balen  (ca.  1575-1632),  Frans 
Francken  the  Younger  (1581-1642), 
Hieronymus  Francken  the  Younger 
(1578-1623),  Jan  Wildens  (1586-1653), 
David  Teniers  the  Elder  (1582-1649), 
and  David  Teniers  the  Younger  (q.v.), 
among  others. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Examination  of  the  painting  in  the 
Museum's  conservation  studio  indicates 
such  a scenario.  No  evidence  suggests 

it  was  returned  to  De  Momper  for  the 
application  of  additional  landscape 
details. 
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NOTES 

1.  Some  scholars,  among  them  Slatkes, 
speculated  that  Rombouts  did  not 
arrive  in  Rome  until  about  1620;  see 
Slatkes  in  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992, 
p.  236.  Other  than  his  signed  and 
dated  will,  no  documents  confirm  his 
whereabouts  between  1616  and  1620. 

2.  The  literature  on  the  artist  also 
wrongly  cites  a 1622  visit  to  Pisa.  The 
conjecture  about  Pisa  stems  from 
the  misattribution  to  Rombouts  of 

a documented  1622  painting;  see 
Koetser  2000,  p.  183  note  1. 

3.  It  is  not  known,  for  example,  which 
of  the  grand  dukes  employed 
Rombouts.  It  could  have  been  either 
Cosimo  II  Medici  (1590-1621)  or 
Ferdinand  II  Medici  (1610-1670),  as 
the  title  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
in  1621. 

4.  See  Nicolson  1989,  vol.  3,  figs. 
1009-1028,  for  illustrations  of  his 
extant  oeuvre. 

5.  The  Portrait  of  a Girl  (The  Artist’s 
Daughter?)  (cat.  60,  fig.  6ob)  is 
one  such  example  of  his  drawings. 

As  is  likely  with  some  of  his  other 
drawings,  it  was  previously  assigned 
to  another  master,  in  this  instance 
Rubens. 


T” he  history  and  genre  painter  Theodoor  Rombouts  was  baptized 
in  Antwerp  on  2 July  1597,  the  son  of  Bartholomeus  Rombouts  and 
Barbara  de  Greve.  Identified  as  a pupil  of  Francoys  van  Lanckvelt  (active 
1597-1638)  by  1608,  the  young  artist  then  studied  with  Abraham  Janssens 
(ca.  1575-1632),  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  Antwerp  classicism. 

His  artistic  education  continued  in  Rome,  where  he  moved  sometime 
after  drawing  up  his  last  will  and  testament  early  in  September  1616. 1 
Documents  place  Rombouts  in  the  Roman  parish  of  San  Andrea  delle 
Fratte  in  1620.  His  clients  in  Rome  included  the  Marchese  Vincenzo 
Giustiniani,  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria  del  Monte,  and  Cardinal  Scipione 
Borghese.  Rombouts’s  travels  elsewhere  within  Italy  remain  speculative.2 
His  service  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  for  example,  may  have  precipi- 
tated a move  to  Florence,  but  documents  remain  silent  on  this  possibility.3 

It  is  known  that  the  artist  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1625,  the  same  year 
he  joined  the  city’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  Two  years  later  he  married  Anna 
van  Thielen,  sister  of  the  flower  painter  Jan  Philip  van  Thielen  (1618-1667). 
Their  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  was  bom  on  7 August  1628.  For  the  remaining 
decade  of  his  short  life,  Rombouts  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  role  in 
the  St.  Luke’s  Guild,  serving  as  its  dean  in  1629-1630.  During  his  final 
years  he  also  received  a number  of  official  commissions,  including 
altarpieces,  an  allegorical  scene  for  the  city  council  of  Ghent,  and  in 
1635  some  °f  the  decorations  for  a Triumphal  Entry  of  the  Cardinal- 
Infante  Ferdinand  of  Austria  into  Antwerp ,4  He  died  two  years  later 
and  was  buried  in  his  native  city  on  14  September  1637. 

Paintings  by  Rombouts  generally  depict  religious  and  allegorical 
subjects,  in  addition  to  his  better-known,  large-scale  genre  scenes.  In 
Rome  he  quickly  adopted  the  manner  of  Caravaggio  (1573-1610)  and 
Bartolomeo  Manfredi  (1582-1622),  a style  he  continued  to  draw  on  after 
he  returned  to  Antwerp.  His  works  from  the  second  half  of  the  1620s,  for 
example,  effectively  combine  remnants  of  the  Caravaggesque  tradition 
with  elements  taken  from  the  native  genre  stock  then  popular  in  Antwerp. 
Figures  in  these  paintings  also  show  an  intensity  of  expression  and  vitality 
that  are  unique  to  Rombouts’s  oeuvre.  Shortly  thereafter,  his  style  became 
more  elegant,  with  a greater  refinement  evident  in  his  palette  and  paint 
surfaces.  By  then,  and  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  works  by 
Rombouts,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow  Flemish  painters,  reflected  the  influ- 
ence of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.)  and  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.). 

Little  is  known  about  the  artist’s  workshop,  but  late  in  his  life  he  built  a 
house  and  studio  in  imitation  of  Rubens.  It  was  an  undertaking  that  appar- 
ently drove  Rombouts  into  debt.  In  addition  to  his  paintings,  the  artist  also 
left  behind  a few  drawings  and  some  etchings.5  © 
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The  Backgammon  Players  cat.  Go 


backgammon,  also  known  as  trictrac,  was  a popular  subject  for 
seventeenth-century  genre  painters  working  in  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Netherlands.  Arguably  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  all  the 
extant  representations  of  this  game  is  The  Backgammon  Players  by  Theodoor 
Rombouts.  Signed  and  dated  1634,  the  picture  differs  significantly  from 
more  representative  examples  painted  by  such  contemporaries  as  David 
Teniers  the  Younger  (q.v.)  (fig.  6oa). 

Teniers,  for  example,  populated  his  simple  interior  with  rustic  figures 
who  appear  as  interested  in  drinking  and  smoking  as  in  playing  the  game. 
By  contrast,  and  strongly  characteristic  of  the  monumental  genre  scenes 
Rombouts  painted  during  the  first  half  of  the  1630s,  his  composition 
confronts  viewers  with  large,  well-dressed  individuals,  among  them  Rombouts 
and  members  of  his  family.  They  appear  within  a large,  classically  inspired 
architectural  space,  one  that  is  far  different  from  Teniers’s  modest  tavern. 
Like  the  Teniers,  however,  most  of  the  figures  in  Rombouts’s  picture  appear 
not  to  be  focused  on  the  game.  Only  the  foreground  figure,  who  has  just 
thrown  the  dice,  and  the  young  boy  opposite  him  look  at  the  trictrac  board. 
The  other  figures  share  looks  among  themselves,  perhaps  as  a response  to 
the  game.2 

The  Backgammon  Players  also  provides  clues  regarding  the  artist’s  ongo- 
ing stylistic  transformation.  Having  become  a well-entrenched  follower  of 
Caravaggio  during  his  years  in  Italy,  Rombouts  eventually  became  a more 
independent  baroque  master  in  Antwerp.  “After  his  return  from  Italy  in  1625 
the  painter  gradually  absorbed  the  influence  of  Rubens’s  softer  and  more 
atmospheric  later  manner  as  well  as  that  of  Van  Dyck’s  second  Antwerp 
period.’’3  In  time,  his  art  clearly  distinguished  itself  from  examples  by  his 
contemporaries.  Typically,  Rombouts  imbued  his  figures  with  an  intensity 
of  expression  and  enormous  vitality. 

Here,  a large  group  of  well-dressed  figures,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  crowd  around  a backgammon  board  set  on  a colorful  Persian  table 
carpet.  Behind  these  individuals  a dark  blue-green  curtain  has  been  pulled 
back  to  reveal  the  bases  of  monumental  columns  receding  into  the  dis- 
tance on  massive  plinths.  In  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  this  palatial  backdrop, 
usable  space  within  the  composition  remains  at  a premium.  As  a result, 
many  of  the  figures  all  but  compete  with  each  other  to  find  a position  near 
the  game  board.  A few  of  the  participants  stand  out  from  the  larger  group. 
Most  notable  is  the  brilliantly  clad  man  on  the  viewer’s  side  of  the  table  who 
wears  a yellow  jacket,  orange  breeches,  a feathered  hat,  and  a gilt-handled 
sword.  Equally  spectacular  is  the  clothing  worn  by  the  seated  mother  and 
daughter  standing  at  the  left  end  of  the  carpeted  table. 

These  three  prominent  and  colorful  figures — the  man  with  the  sword, 
the  woman,  and  the  girl — have  been  linked  to  known  portraits  of  the  painter, 
his  wife,  and  young  daughter.4  A chalk  drawing  (fig.  6ob),  previously 
thought  to  be  by  Rubens,  bears  a striking  similarity  to  the  little  girl.  It  must 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  and  dated  on  edge  of  backgammon  board: 

T Rombouts  f 1654 

PROVENANCE 

(With  Galerie  van  Diemen.  Berlin,  before  1926); 

(with  Eduard  Plietzsch  [1886-1961],  Berlin,  by  1926), 
Private  collection,  Cologne  (perhaps  Plietzsch);1  (with 
Eduard  Plietzsch,  Cologne,  before  1956);  E,  Graham 
Flanagan,  Greenville,  N.C.;  on  loan  to  the  Museum  in 
1957-1963  as  a partial  and  promised  gift;  fully  gifted 
to  the  Museum  in  1963. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Essen  1952;  Raleigh  1998a,  cat.  34,  illus.  (color) 

REFERENCES 

Von  Schneider  1933,  pp.  109, 138,  pi.  44b  (b-w); 
Roggen  1935,  p.  183;  Valentiner  1957d.  pp.  8-9, 25, 
fig.  4 (b-w);  Nicholson  1979,  p.  84;  Raleigh  1983, 
p.  137,  illus.  (b-w);  Nicolson  1989,  vol.l,  p.165, 
vol.  3.  fig.  1027  (b-w);  Vlieghe  1990,  pp,  149, 151, 

155  note  21,  p.  153.  fig.  7 (b-w);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  117, 
illus.  (b-w);  Slatkes  in  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992, 
pp.  239-240,  cat.  75,  illus.  (color);  Boston  and  Toledo 
1993,  pp.  67-68,  fig.  78  (b-w);  Vlieghe  1996a, 
p.  746;  Raleigh  1998b,  pp.  87. 90,  illus.  (color); 
Flowers  and  Curtis  2000,  pp.  92-93,  illus.  (color). 

VERSIONS 

Copy  (without  two  of  the  three  figures  at  the  far 
right  and  the  young  boy  at  the  far  left),  oil  on  canvas, 
51 1/8  * 73 1/4  in.  (130  * 186  cm),  sale.  Hotel 
Rameau,  Versailles,  12  December  1971,  lot  35. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Microscopic  examination  shows 
an  initial  buff-colored  white  lead  layer  followed  by 
a brown  imprimatura.  There  is  little  of  note  in  either 
infrared  reflectography  or  x-radiography.  The  surface 
coatings  consist  of  natural  resin,  several  different 
synthetic  resins,  and  wax.  The  painting  has  undergone 
several  remedial  treatments  since  it  was  accessioned, 
including  several  varnish  applications,  consolidation, 
and  several  campaigns  of  retouching. 
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The  Backgammon  Players 

1634 

Oil  on  canvas,  63  XA  x 92  7/is  in. 
(160.5  x 234.8  cm) 

Gift  of  E.  Graham  Flanagan, 

Charles  R.  Flanagan,  and 
Mrs.  Rosemond  Flanagan  Wagner 
in  memory  of  their  father 
E.  G.  Flanagan,  57.2.1 
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be  a portrait  of  the  artist’s  daughter  Anna  Maria,  who  would  have  been 
about  six  years  old  when  the  painting  was  completed  in  1634. 

Although  The  Backgammon  Players  falls  within  the  mainstream  of 
Flemish  baroque  painting  during  the  1630s,  it  is  not  entirely  divorced  from 
attributes  associated  with  Caravaggio’s  half-length  figures  around  a table. 
A number  of  lingering  reminiscences  of  Rombouts’s  experiences  in  Rome 
can  be  seen.  They  include,  for  example,  the  placement  of  the  figures,  the 
more  rustic  character  of  some  of  the  secondary  onlookers,  and  just  a hint  of 
Caravaggesque  tenebrism.  At  the  same  time,  deeper  space  and  monumen- 
tal, yet  mildly  classicizing  figures  combine  to  separate  the  work  from  many 
of  the  more  overt  Caravaggesque  examples  Rombouts  produced  earlier  in 
Antwerp.  In  essence,  the  “capitulation  in  The  Backgammon  Players  to  the 
manner  of  the  great  Flemish  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  almost 
complete.”5 

Recent  scholarship  on  The  Backgammon  Players  has  centered  on  two 
aspects  of  its  composition:  the  identification  of  some  of  the  figures,  and  its 
possible  message.  Genre  scenes  with  moralizing  overtones,  in  both  paintings 
and  prints,  have  long  been  associated  with  Rombouts.  The  interpretation  of 
these  scenes,  including  the  Raleigh  picture,  tends  to  emphasize  the  nega- 
tive qualities  connected  with  games,  be  they  cards  or  backgammon.  Leonard 
Slatkes,  in  discussing  some  of  the  misinformation  attached  to  this  par- 
ticular painting,  briefly  addressed  the  negative  attributes  of  backgammon 
versus  the  more  acceptable  chess. 

There  was  some  early  confusion  concerning  both  the  subject 
matter  and  date  of  this  late  work  [The  Backgammon  Players ] by 
Rombouts  when  Roggen  described  it  as  depicting  chess  players  and 
incorrectly  read  the  date  as  1632.  The  error  regarding  the  subject  is 
understandable,  given  the  unusually  elegant  rendering  of  the  var- 
ious figures,  in  addition  to  their  elaborate  costumes,  graceful  ges- 
tures, and  upper-class  demeanor.  Indeed,  these  are  exactly  what 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  a painting  of  the  courtly  game  of  chess 
rather  than  in  one  of  backgammon,  much  less  highly  regarded. 
Except  for  the  inclusion  of  the  backgammon  board,  everything  in 
the  manner  in  which  Rombouts  has  handled  his  subject  mat- 
ter, including  the  attitude  of  the  three  onlookers  to  the  viewer’s 
right,  suggests  that  he  may  have  originally  had  the  old  allegorical 
chess  game  of  the  sexes  in  mind.  Backgammon,  in  contrast,  was 
usually  associated  with,  at  best,  idle  time-wasting  and  at  worst, 
gambling  and  violent  behavior.6 

A similar  interpretative  possibility  for  the  painting  also  emerges 
from  information  gleaned  from  contemporary  prints.  A number  of 
images  associated  with  trictrac  and  card  games  were  featured  in  a 1997 
exhibition  of  genre  prints  in  the  Netherlands.7  Particularly  relevant 
here  is  the  discussion  on  Tric-Trac  Players  by  Candlelight  (fig.  60c),  an 
engraving  by  Lucas  Vorsterman  (1595-1675)  after  a painting  by  Adam  de 
Coster  (1586-1643).  Its  composition  offers  some  visual  parallels  with  the 
canvas  by  Rombouts.  “The  actual  game  of  tric-trac  makes  an  important 


FIG.  60A  David  Teniers  the  Younger, 
Backgammon  Players,  ca.  1645,  oil  on  canvas, 
formerly  The  Dayton  Art  Institute 


FIG.  60B  Theodoor  Rombouts,  Portrait  of  a Girl 
(The  Artist  's  Daughter?),  ca,  1634,  black  chalk  on  paper, 
Hamburger  Kunsthalle,  inv.  2528 


FIG.  60C  Lucas  Vorsterman,  after  Adam  de  Coster, 
Tric-Trac  Players  by  Candlelight,  engraving 
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contribution  to  the  meaning  of  Vorsterman’s  engraving.  Although  there  is 
no  inscription,  the  texts  on  other  prints  of  similar  scenes  from  this  period 
are  invariably  critical.”2 * * * * * 8  The  author  then  cited  the  inscription  on  another 
image  of  backgammon  players  after  a painting  by  the  Utrecht  Caravaggist 
Dirck  van  Baburen  (ca.  1595-1624):  “A  dicer  and  gamer  is  a despicable  caitiff, 
He  drinks  and  squanders  his  money,  and  beats  his  wife.”9 

Can  these  critical  assessments  of  backgamon  players  be  associated  with 
the  figures  in  the  Raleigh  painting?  For  example,  was  the  foreground  player 
who  wears  expensive  clothing  considered  a “despicable  caitiff”  who  “beats 
his  wife”?  Alternatively,  were  contemporary  viewers  able  to  look  beyond 
the  condemnation  of  the  game  by  some  of  the  population  as  well  as  the 
church?10 

Among  the  obstacles  interfering  with  assigning  meaning  to  The 
Backgammon  Players  is  the  inclusion  of  the  family  portraits.  The  presence 
of  these  portraits  certainly  calls  into  question  some  of  the  negative  mes- 
sages that  might  be  assigned  to  the  image.11  Hans  Vlieghe,  in  citing 
professional  pride  and  marital  harmony  as  the  impetus  behind  some  of  the 
other  pictures  Rombouts  made  of  himself  and  his  family,  is  not  as  certain 
about  the  function  of  this  work.12  Consequently,  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  scholars  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  opposing  faces  of  The  Backgam- 
mon Players  suggests  that  the  full  significance  of  this  compelling  painting 
remains  a mystery.  ❖ 


NOTES 

1.  It  is  possible  this  private  collector  in 
Cologne  was  actually  Plietzsch,  who  was 
an  art  historian,  dealer,  and  collector. 
Shortly  after  World  War  I,  he  became 
director  of  the  Galerie  van  Diemen  in 
Berlin  and  then  in  1933  established 
himself  as  an  independent  dealer.  In 
1952  he  relocated  to  Cologne.  It  is 

also  possible  that  August  Neuerburg 
(d.  1944),  a Hamburg  factory  owner, 
possessed  the  picture  before  it  went 
back  to  Plietzsch.  He  was  known  to 
have  collected  Caravaggesque  pictures. 

I would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Amy  Walsh  for 
supplying  much  of  this  information. 

2.  Note,  for  example,  the  hand  gestures 

toward  the  game  board  made  by  the 

young  girl  at  the  left  and  the  man 

with  the  armor  neckpiece  (borst)  at  the 

center.  They,  in  turn,  make  eye  contact 

with  others.  Has  the  last  roll  of  the  dice 

prompted  such  a response? 


3.  Nichols  in  Boston  and  Toledo  1993, 
p.  396. 

4.  Vlieghe  1990,  p.  149. 

5.  Slatkes  in  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992, 
p.  240. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  239-240. 

7.  Amsterdam  1997. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  205,  cat.  39. 

9.  Ibid.  A caitiff  is  a wretch  or  a 
miserable  man. 

10.  At  one  extreme,  the  old  woman  could 
have  been  identified  as  a procuress. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  foreground  figure 
and  the  well-dressed  woman  if  not  one 
of  husband  and  wife?  See  Slatkes  in 
Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992,  p.  240, 

for  a brief  discussion  of  this  theory. 


11.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
appearance  of  family  portraits  within 
imagery  that  carried  potentially  negative 
messages  (see  above),  it  would  not  have 
been  unique.  The  best-known  example 
in  northern  art  of  this  phenomenon  is 
that  of  (an  Steen  (q.v.),  who  often  placed 
himself  in  compromising  situations  in 
his  paintings. 

12.  Vlieghe  1990,  p.  157. 
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P eter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640)  has  had  few  equals  among  painters  and 
draftsmen  over  the  centuries,  and  his  vast  production  marks  him  as  one 
of  the  most  innovative  and  versatile  artists  of  the  baroque.  Equaling  his 
artistic  ability  was  his  keen  intellect,  evident  in  his  skills  as  a linguist, 
classical  scholar,  book  illustrator,  art  and  antiquities  collector,  diplomat, 
and  prolific  letter  writer.'  Religion  also  informed  his  character  and  art,  as 
he  remained  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  his  life. 
Rubens  also  supported  the  concept  of  the  divine  right  of  monarchs,  and  he 
received  knighthoods  from  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain.  Although  the 
artist’s  incredible  gifts  have  often  been  unduly  associated  with  the  large 
female  type  known  as  Rubensian  that  set  the  standard  of  beauty  during  his 
lifetime,  his  vigorous  brushwork  and  brilliance  as  a colorist  are  central  to 
his  genius  as  a painter.  His  influence  was  considerable,  and  his  reputation 
has  rarely  dipped  in  the  centuries  since  his  death.2 

Rubens  was  not  born  in  Antwerp,  the  city  to  which  he  is  most  closely 
linked,  but  in  Siegen,  Westphalia,  on  28  June  1577.  He  parents  were  Jan 
Rubens  (d.  1587),  a lawyer  and  magistrate  from  Antwerp,  and  Maria 
Pypelinckx  (d.  1608).  In  the  years  before  his  birth,  circumstances  had 
forced  his  parents  to  move  from  Antwerp  to  Cologne,  and  then  in  the 
year  of  Rubens’s  birth,  to  Siegen.3  Following  the  death  of  his  father,  Maria 
Pypelinckx  and  her  two  sons,  Peter  Paul  and  Philip  (1574-1611),  moved 
back  to  Antwerp.  Shortly  after  their  return  in  1589,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was 
enrolled  in  the  Latin  School  and  became  a court  page.  Two  years  later  his 
formal  artistic  education  began  in  the  studio  of  a distant  cousin,  Tobias 
Verhaecht  (1561-1631).  Rubens  continued  his  training  with  Adam  van  Noort 
(1562-1641)  and  finally  Otto  van  Veen  (ca.  1556-1629).  Certainly  Van  Veen’s 
embrace  of  a classical  style  and  interest  in  humanist  literature  represented 
qualities  not  lost  on  the  quickly  maturing  Rubens.  After  completing  his 
apprenticeship  with  Van  Veen,  the  artist  joined  the  Antwerp  painters’ 

Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1598. 

One  could  argue  that  Rubens’s  most  important  artistic  education  came 
during  his  eight-year  stay  in  Italy  that  followed,  from  1600  to  1608.  In 
addition  to  traveling  throughout  the  peninsula,  with  extended  periods  in 
Rome  and  Genoa,  he  visited  Spain  as  a representative  of  his  employer 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  the  duke  of  Mantua.  He  acquired  firsthand  knowledge 
of  antique  art  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  (which  he  also  collected)  and 
witnessed  and  even  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Italian  baroque.4 
His  subsequent  paintings  and  drawings  clearly  betray  influences  as  diverse 
as  classical  sculpture  and  the  art  of  Raphael  (1483-1520),  Michelangelo 
(1475-1564),  Titian  (ca.  1487-1576),  and  Tintoretto  (1518-1594).  He  was  also 
attracted  to  the  paintings  of  the  rebellious  Caravaggio  (1573-1610),  whose 
character  could  not  have  been  more  different  from  his  own. 
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NOTES 

1 . His  interests  and  abilities  are  covered 
in  all  the  monographs  devoted  to 

the  artist.  There  is  also  extensive 
bibliography  regarding  many 
individual  topics,  among  them  his 
collecting  (Antwerp  2004)  and  letters 
(Magurn  195  5). 

2.  For  a brief  overview  of  his  reputation 
since  his  death,  see  d'Hulst  1996b. 

3.  Jan  Rubens  had  fled  Antwerp 
because  of  his  Calvinist  faith  in  1 568. 
(Peter  Paul  converted  to  Catholicism 
when  he  returned  to  the  city  with  his 
mother  and  brother.)  After  a stay  in 
Cologne,  Jan  Rubens  was  banished 
to  Siegen  in  1577  because  he  had 
had  an  affair  with  the  wife  of  William 
of  Orange,  Anne  of  Saxony.  His  life 
was  spared  only  through  the  support 
and  intervention  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Pypelinckx. 

4.  For  a discussion  of  Rubens's  career  in 
Italy,  see  JafFe  1977a. 

5.  Rubens’s  return  to  the  city  was 
prompted  by  news  that  his  mother 
was  critically  ill.  She  died  before  he 
arrived,  and  although  he  intended  to 
return  to  Italy,  he  never  did. 

6.  For  a study  of  Rubens  and  the 
neostoics,  see  Morford  1991. 

7.  One  visible  sign  of  his  success  was 
the  large  studio  and  house  he  had 
built  on  the  Wapper  in  Antwerp. 
Today,  as  the  Rubenshuis,  the 
museum  reflects  to  a large  degree 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  artist. 

8.  Among  his  greatest  and  best-known 
commissions  was  the  Marie  de 
Medici  Cycle  now  in  the  Musee  du 
Louvre,  Paris.  Even  late  in  his  career, 
Rubens  was  called  on  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  decorate  his  summer  palace/ 
hunting  lodge  outside  Madrid.  One 
of  the  paintings  that  originally  hung 
there  was  The  Bear  Hunt  (cat.  62), 
executed  with  the  assistance  of  his 
studio  and  Frans  Snyders  (q.v.). 

9.  The  collaboration  between  Rubens 
and  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  was 
the  topic  of  a recent  exhibition,  Los 
Angeles  and  The  Hague  2006. 

10.  These  missions  took  Rubens  to  Spain 
and  England,  after  which  he  finally 
returned  to  Antwerp  from  London 

in  1630. 

11.  A tablet  in  his  chapel  in  the  church 
reads:  “Peter  Paul  Rubens  . . . who, 
among  the  other  gifts  by  which 

he  marvelously  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  and 
all  other  useful  and  elegant  arts, 
deserved  also  to  be  called  the  Apelles, 
not  only  of  his  own  age  but  of  all 
time.”  Taken  from  the  translation 
in  Wheelock  2005,  p.  145. 


Rubens’s  return  to  Antwerp  in  late  1608  came  on  the  eve  of  the  Twelve 
Years’  Truce  (1609-1621)  between  the  Spanish-controlled  Southern 
Netherlands  and  its  seven  former  provinces  to  the  north,  soon  to  be  the 
Dutch  Republic.5  Conversant  with  the  parameters  of  an  emerging  baroque 
style  and  in  a city  eager  for  an  artistic  makeover  after  a long  period  of 
hostilities,  Rubens  became  an  instant  success  and  much  in  demand.  His 
dynamic,  colorful  style  proved  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  prevailing  Counter- 
Reformation  mood  in  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  many  friends 
and  colleagues  who  shared  his  neostoic  philosophy.6 

In  the  months  to  follow,  Rubens  was  named  court  painter  to  Archduke 
Albert  and  Archduchess  Isabella,  married  Isabella  Brant,  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp,  organized  his  vast  workshop,  and  began  to  accumulate  consid- 
erable wealth.  He  also  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  accompanying 
such  success.7  Rubens  would  eventually  receive  numerous  commissions 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  a number  of  European  royal  houses,  and  many 
powerful  patrons  and  friends.8  Drawing  from  a deep  well  of  knowledge 
and  showing  enormous  innovation,  Rubens’s  artistic  vision  evolved 
over  time.  Broadly  speaking,  his  early  naturalistic  and  dramatic  manner 
soon  gave  way  to  a classical  calm,  only  to  be  followed  by  grand  decora- 
tive schemes  and  finally  the  more  personal  and  atmospheric  style  seen  in 
his  landscapes  and  family  portraits  from  the  1630s.  In  these  later  works 
Rubens  also  revealed  a renewed  interest  in  the  art  of  Titian. 

Because  of  the  staggering  number  of  commissions  Rubens  received, 
he  required  a large  workshop,  in  which  many  of  Antwerp’s  most  impor- 
tant artists  actively  participated.  Included  in  this  group  were  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (q.v.),  Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.),  Frans  Snyders  (q.v.),  and  Jan  Brueghel 
the  Elder  (q.v.).9  Before  his  death  in  1625,  Jan  Brueghel,  in  particular,  had 
become  one  of  Rubens’s  main  collaborators.  Recent  developments  in  the 
connoisseurship  devoted  to  Rubens’s  work  have  prompted  a reassess- 
ment of  his  amount  of  participation  in  the  painting  process.  In  fact,  it  now 
seems  certain  that  his  workshop  was  largely  responsible  for  completing 
the  lion’s  share  of  all  the  paintings  at  the  Museum  previously  assigned  to 
the  master.  Still,  the  artist  was  responsible  for  most  of  their  designs  and 
seems  to  have  added  the  finishing  touches  to  several  of  them. 

As  a neostoic,  Rubens  was  highly  disciplined  and  actively  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  projects  within  his  artistic  milieu.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  in 
1626  temporarily  broke  this  resolve.  During  the  next  few  years,  possibly 
as  a diversion  from  his  loss,  he  undertook  a number  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions abroad.10  Renewed  energy  and  focus  eventually  came  with  the  artist’s 
marriage  in  1630  to  Helene  Fourment,  who  at  the  time  of  their  wedding 
was  only  sixteen.  The  couple  quickly  started  a family,  and  during  the  years 
that  followed,  he  began  to  limit  his  travel.  At  the  same  time  Rubens  was 
exploring  new  themes  in  his  art,  especially  landscape  and  more  personal 
portraits  of  family  members.  As  gout  increasingly  curtailed  his  activity  as 
a painter  in  the  final  years  of  his  life,  Rubens  took  refuge  in  his  country 
estate,  Het  Steen.  The  artist  died  on  30  May  1640.  A few  days  later  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  in  Antwerp.  With  his  passing,  the 
city  lost  its  greatest  and  best-known  master.11  ® 
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The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  CAT.  6 1 

PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  AND  WORKSHOP 


the  holy  family  with  st.  anne  is  perhaps  the  most  important  but 
least  documented  of  all  the  Museum’s  paintings  associated  with  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  and  his  workshop.  Likely  completed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  1630s,  the  canvas  shows  the  master’s  hand  throughout,  especially  in 
the  Madonna  and  Child.  Yet  when  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  entered 
the  Museum’s  collection,  it  was  described  as  being  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
Rubens.2  Doubts  about  the  attribution  could  be  said  to  begin  with  its  prov- 
enance, traceable  with  certainty  only  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
was  shown  at  a London  exhibition  in  1893.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  its  earlier 
history  differs  from  nearly  all  the  other  “Rubenses”  in  the  collection,  for  in 
most  of  these  pictures  one  can  identify  ownership  from  the  moment  they 
left  the  painter’s  studio. 

The  composition  developed  by  Rubens  for  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne 
shows  the  four  protagonists  grouped  together  on  a terrace.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  full-length  figures  of  St.  Anne  to  the  left  and  the  Madonna  holding 
the  curly-headed  blond  Christ  Child  at  the  center.  Joseph,  on  the  right,  is 
positioned  on  the  other  side  of  a stone  balustrade.  Christian  theology  and 
artistic  tradition  typically  separated  Joseph  from  the  others,  “reflecting  his 
role  as  the  earthly  father  of  the  miraculously  conceived  child.”3  His  head 
and  shoulders  are  framed  by  a cloudy  sky.  A banded  column  forms  part  of  a 
massive  structure  with  a niche  that  extends  behind  the  female  figures.  Not 
surprisingly,  these  architectural  details  were  likely  based  on  elements  on 
the  exterior  of  Rubens’s  house  in  Antwerp.4 

The  adults  focus  on  the  naked,  sleeping  Christ  Child.  Nestled  in  his 
mother’s  lap,  his  somewhat  plump,  pudgy  body  falls  well  within  the  para- 
meters of  a Rubensian  model.  While  Rubens  and  his  second  wife,  Helene 
Fourment,  saw  the  births  of  two  children  during  the  time  this  work  was 
likely  executed,  it  is  unknown  whether  either  child  served  as  a model  for  the 
artist.5  The  identity  of  the  woman  who  posed  as  the  Virgin  Mary  here  and  in 
numerous  pictures  by  Rubens  is  also  unknown. 

Not  only  do  the  Mother  and  Child  fill  the  center  of  the  composition,  but 
a strong  light  and  brilliant  color  separates  them  from  the  others.  St.  Anne, 
positioned  in  an  awkward,  half-seated  pose  and  partly  in  shadow,  looks  lov- 
ingly at  the  Child.  She  extends  her  left  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  her  daugh- 
ter. The  bearded  Joseph,  who  holds  his  left  hand  to  his  cheek,  also  looks  to 
the  Mother  and  Child,  his  thoughts  perhaps  lost  to  the  miracle  that  led  to 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

Stylistically,  the  free  brushwork — best  seen  in  the  hair  of  the  Christ 
Child  and  the  rich  harmonies  of  the  Virgin’s  red  and  blue  clothing  and 
the  opalescent  green,  violet,  and  rust  hues  throughout  the  composition — 
points  to  Rubens’s  active  participation  in  the  picture’s  execution.  Elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  duller  areas  of  Joseph’s  and  St.  Anne’s  garments  and  in 
the  details  of  the  stark  setting,  workshop  participation  is  more  obvious.  In 
addition,  Rubens  may  have  been  responsible  for  unifying  the  composition 
with  an  atmospheric  quality  (currently  exaggerated  by  discolored  varnish) 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Lower  right  at  a later  date:  137 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  commissioned  for  the  Convent  of  the 
Barefoot  Nuns,  Madrid,'  Mrs.  Askew  Robertson, 
Ladykirk,  Norham  on  Tweed,  Scotland,  by  1893;  by 
descent  to  John  Majoribanks  Askew.  Ladykirk;  (sale, 
Christie's,  London,  17  May  1946,  lot  84);  (with  David 
Koetser,  New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

London  1893,  cat.  74;  Antwerp  1977,  cat.  89. 

REFERENCES 

Graves  1913-1915,  vol.  2 (1914),  p.  1169;  Valentiner 
1946,  p.  167,  cat.  128;  Larsen  1952,  p.  219,  cat.  101. 
p.  161,  fig.  128a  (b-w):  Valentiner  1956a,  pp.  20, 65, 
cat.  129,  illus.  (b-w);  Art  News  1956,  pp.  52, 53,  illus. 
(color);  Jacob  1960-1961,  pp.  13-14, 17,  fig.  5 (b-w); 
Held  1980,  vol.  1.  pp.  507-508;  Raleigh  1983,  pp.  10, 
11,  illus.  (color);  Jaffe  1989,  p.  335,  fig.  1098  (b-w): 
Russell  1990,  pp.  72, 75;  Raleigh  1992,  p.  116,  illus. 
(color);  Baumann  and  Liedtke  1992,  p.  364,  cat.  428, 
illus.  (b-w);  Boston  and  Toledo  1993,  p.  293;  Raleigh 
1998b,  pp.  87, 92.  illus.  (color);  Gosztola  1999,  p.  71, 
fig.  10  (b-w),  p.  72;  Budapest  2000,  p.  146;  Navarro 
2001,  p.  70;  Strasbourg  2009.  p.  140,  illus.  (color). 

VERSIONS 

Copies  include:  oil  on  canvas,  60  * 45  7/8  in. 

(152.4  * 116.6  cm),  Bass  Museum  of  Art,  Miami, 
inv.  63.9;  oil  on  canvas,  661/4*  53  in.  (168.3  * 134.6 
cm),  on  the  art  market  in  1986  (previously  Earl  of 
Swinton,  Masham,  North  Yorkshire).  A lost  painting 
by  Rubens  (with  the  addition  of  a young  St.  John  the 
Baptist)  was  engraved  by  J.  Witdoeck  (1615-1642). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  X-radiography  reveals  a few  tears  to  the 
original  canvas.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with  a warm 
white  ground,  followed  by  an  overall  wash  of  warm 
brown.  No  underdrawing  or  other  planning  stage  can 
be  detected.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  skirt  of 
the  Madonna  showed  scattered  blue  particles  and 
remnants  of  a blue  glaze  that  is  no  longer  extant. 
Infrared  reflectography  reveals  slight  contour  changes 
of  each  head  and  numerous  adjustments  in  the 
fingers  of  the  proper  left  hands  of  Sts.  Mary  and 
Joseph.  There  are  numerous  layers  of  natural  resin 
that  are  uneven  in  gloss  and  heavily  discolored.  The 
painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 
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The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne 

ca.  1630-1635 

Oil  on  canvas,  68  3A  x 56  in.  (174.6  x 142.2  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.107 
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indicative  of  the  master’s  renewed  interest  in  the  painting  of  Titian  (ca. 
1487-1576). 6 This  lively  approach  suggests  a general  date  of  about  1630-1635 
for  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne.  Regrettably,  it  is  difficult  to  be  more 
specific  because  the  composition  was  one  the  artist  recycled  with  changes 
over  the  years  (see  below).  In  addition,  the  lack  of  documentation  on  the 
picture  and  the  lack  of  agreement  by  scholars  regarding  the  extent  of  Rubens’s 
participation  in  the  finished  work  also  argue  against  assigning  a more 
specific  date  of  execution. 

Research  undertaken  on  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  has  centered  on 
comparisons  between  it  and  other  works  within  Rubens’s  oeuvre  that  share 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  same  motifs.  A number  of  copies  and  variants  of  the 
composition  have  been  identified.  A near  replica  at  the  Bass  Museum  in 
Miami  (fig.  6ia)  comes  closest  to  the  Raleigh  version,  but  in  that  example 
Rubens’s  intervention  appears  less  pronounced.7  The  Bass  painting,  for 
example,  lacks  the  liveliness  and  tonality  of  its  Raleigh  counterpart.  While 
Ludwig  Burchard  considered  the  Miami  painting  autograph  and  dated  it 
after  1630,  Margarita  Russell  much  more  recently  catalogued  the  picture  as 
“Rubens  and  Studio”  and  dated  it  to  the  last  phase  of  Rubens’s  career.8 

It  has  been  suggested  that  both  the  Miami  and  Raleigh  paintings  are 
workshop  copies  after  a lost  original.  This  conclusion,  however,  oversimpli- 
fies the  genesis  of  the  composition  used  for  the  Raleigh  painting.  Extant 
pictures  point  to  a more  complex  story,  as  a number  of  compositional  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  are  known.  The  most  popular  format  includes  the  same 
figures  but  adds  the  young  St.  John  the  Baptist.9  This  composition  appears 
to  be  only  one  of  the  starting  points  from  which  Rubens  (and  his  workshop) 
further  developed  and  simplified  the  design.  According  to  Julius  Held, 
an  oil  sketch  in  Strasbourg  (fig.  6ib)  represents  Rubens’s  initial  solution  for 
the  scene.10  A small  painting  now  in  a private  collection  shows  how  Rubens 
then  refined  and  condensed  the  composition.11  It  or,  more  likely,  a lost 
painting  on  a larger  scale  served  as  the  model  for  a reproductive  engraving 
by  J.  Witdoeck  (fig.  61c).  Finally,  the  composition  shown  in  the  print  (in 
reverse)  was  probably  the  model  for  the  Museum’s  The  Holy  Family  with  St. 
Anne.  Here,  however,  the  young  St.  John  is  missing,  and  St.  Anne  gently 
extends  her  arm  across  her  daughter’s  shoulder. 

Elements  of  this  basic  composition  had  already  become  part  of  Rubens’s 
repertoire  by  about  1625.  In  subsequent  years  he  often  returned  to  the  same 
theme  while  creating  variations  on  it.  One  can  easily  identify  these  paint- 
ings, either  with  or  without  St.  John  and  typically  including  Joseph  in  a 
similar  pose.  They  include  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  (Museo  del  Prado, 
Madrid),  in  which  the  figures  are  shown  in  three-quarter  length;  The  Holy 
Family  with  St.  Francis  (Windsor  Castle,  English  Royal  Collection);  The  Holy 
Family  with  the  Infant  St.  John  (art  market,  2003);  and  The  Holy  Family  with 
a Parrot  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Antwerp).12  Depending  on  the  commission, 
buyers  may,  in  fact,  have  been  given  a choice  of  composition.  There  is  also 
the  possibility,  although  less  likely  considering  the  large  workload  already 
in  place,  that  workshop  painter(s)  under  the  master’s  guidance  produced 
pictures  on  speculation.'3  Depending  on  the  parameters  of  the  commission 
and/or  the  importance  of  the  buyer,  the  degree  of  Rubens’s  intervention 
would  have  varied  greatly. 


FIG.  61A  Workshop  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  The 
Holy  Family  with  St  Anne.  ca.  1635,  oil  on  canvas,  Bass 
Museum  of  Art,  Miami  (©  2007  Bass  Museum  of  Art) 


FIG.  61B  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  The  Holy  Family  with 
St  Elizabeth  and  St  John,  ca.  1630-1632,  oil  on  panel, 
Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Strasbourg  (©  2009  Photo 
Musees  de  la  Ville  de  Strsbourg,  A.  Plisson) 


FIG.  61C  Jan  Witdoeck  after  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
The  Holy  Family,  ca.  1630-1635,  engraving 
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NOTES 

1.  See  note  14  below. 

2.  A letter  by  Ludwig  Burchard  dated 

6 August  1946  (on  file  at  the  Museum) 
vigorously  defended  the  attribution  to 
Rubens.  Valentiner  maintained  this 
positive  assessment  in  1946  and  again 
in  1956. 

3.  Nagy  in  Raleigh  1998b,  p.  92. 

4.  Paintings  showing  details  of  Rubens’s 
house  extend  beyond  their  use  by 
Rubens.  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.),  for 
example,  used  part  of  it  as  a backdrop 
for  his  portrait  of  Rubens’s  first  wife, 
Isabella  Brant,  in  1621  (National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  inv.  1937.1.47), 
illus.  in  Wheelock  2005,  p.  37. 

5.  A daughter,  Clara  Johanna,  was  born  to 
the  couple  in  1632,  followed  by  their  son, 
Frans,  in  1633. 

6.  Rubens  had  ample  opportunity  to 
reintroduce  himself  to  the  art  of  Titian 
during  his  travels  to  Madrid  and  London 
between  1628  and  1630. 


Nothing  substantive  has  been  discovered  concerning  who  commis- 
sioned the  Raleigh  painting.  An  earlier  citation  stating  the  picture  was  in- 
tended for  the  Convent  of  the  Barefoot  (Discalced)  Carmelites  in  Madrid 
has  not  been  proved.14  Questions  about  the  circumstances  and  when  the 
painting  entered  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Askew  Robertson  in  Scotland  before 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  remain  unanswered.  Visual  evidence 
suggests,  however,  that  the  original  commission  was  important  enough  for 
Rubens  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  painting’s  execution. 


7.  Another  version  of  the  same  composition 
was  on  the  art  market  in  1986;  canvas, 

66  1/4  x 53  in.  (168.3  x 134-6  cm).  This 
picture  was  at  Bold  Hall  in  Lancashire 

in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
house  was  owned  by  William  Whitacre 
Tipping  (d.  1889).  It  later  appeared  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Swinton,  Dykes  Hill  House,  Masham, 
North  Yorkshire.  Largely  missing  from 
the  literature  devoted  to  Rubens,  it  is  said 
to  be  from  his  studio. 

8.  Burchard,  letter  to  John  Bass,  14  July 
1958;  and  Russell  1990,  pp.  72-75. 

9.  With  the  addition  of  the  young  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  identification  of  the  older 
woman  changes  from  St.  Anne  to  St. 
Elizabeth. 

10.  Held  1980,  voi.  1,  pp.  507-508,  cat.  372, 
vol.  2,  pl.  363. 

11.  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  507  (not  illus.). 

12.  With  the  exception  of  the  painting  in 
Antwerp,  all  of  these  examples  are  illus. 
in  Boston  and  Toledo  1993,  pp.  291-293. 
For  the  Holy  Family  with  a Parrot,  see 
Antwerp  1988,  p.  323,  cat.  312. 


13.  Because  of  the  spontaneous  nature 
of  such  transactions  and  the  lack  of 
information  about  works  painted  on 
speculation,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  if 
either  of  these  practices  was  typical  of 
workshop  production.  It  should  be  noted 
that  paintings  left  in  Rubens’s  studio 
after  his  death,  including  Joan  of  Arc 
(cat.  65),  may  have  been  either  begun 
on  speculation  and  never  sold  or 
unfinished  commissions. 

14.  In  his  letter  cited  in  note  2 above, 
Burchard  listed  the  Carmelite  convent  in 
Madrid.  This  information  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  listing  of  the  painting’s 
provenance  at  the  time  it  appeared  at 
auction  in  1946.  The  full  description 

in  the  auction  catalogue  reads:  “From 
the  Convent  of  the  Barefooted  Nuns 
at  Madrid.  Rubens  was  ordered  by  the 
King  of  Spain  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke 
d’ Olivarez  to  paint  the  picture  as  an 
Altarpiece  for  the  above  Convent  which 
that  Minister  founded”  (lot  84). 
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The  Bear  Hunt  cat.  62 

PETER  PAUL  RUBENS,  FRANS  SNYDERS,  AND  WORKSHOPS 


the  bear  hunt  was  probably  among  the  last  pictures  to  leave  Rubens’s 
workshop  in  the  days  before  his  death  in  1640.  Commissioned  by  King 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  it  may  not  have  arrived  in  Madrid  until  1641. 1 Although 
questions  had  previously  been  raised  concerning  where  the  picture  was 
originally  installed,  evidence  suggests  it  was  placed  either  in  the  bovedas 
(cool,  vaulted  rooms,  part  of  the  summer  apartment)  or  the  pieza  ochavada 
(an  addition  built  ca.  1645)  of  the  Alcazar  (the  royal  palace  in  Madrid).2  The 
picture  apparently  remained  in  the  Spanish  royal  collections  until  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Earlier,  however,  the  painting  suffered  significant  damage 
in  a fire  of  1734.  This  tragedy  ultimately  led  to  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the 
canvas  on  the  right  side  and  various  areas  of  damage  throughout  surviving 
parts  (see  Technical  Notes).  Passing  through  a number  of  British  collec- 
tions, the  painting  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  early  1950s  with  its  purchase 
by  the  Museum. 

The  surviving  fragment  of  The  Bear  Hunt  still  delivers  the  drama  and 
ferocity  demanded  by  the  commission.  It  appears  The  Bear  Hunt  and  the 
other  paintings  from  the  1639  commission  by  King  Philip  IV  may  have 
offered  multiple  messages  for  contemporary  viewers.  On  one  level  they  may 
have  served  as  a tool  of  propaganda  glorifying  Philip  IV’s  rule.  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pictures  were  directed  toward  the  crown  prince, 
the  Infante  Baltasar  Carlos  (1629-1646),  whose  exploits  as  a hunter  were 
already  well  documented.3  Such  activity  was  considered  a useful  tool  for 
developing  important  character  traits  such  as  courage,  willpower,  and 
leadership.  Unfortunately,  the  crown  prince  had  little  time  to  reach  his 
potential.  He  died  just  a few  years  after  the  paintings  arrived  in  Madrid. 

In  spite  of  the  losses  to  the  right  half  of  the  painting,  the  dimensions  of 
the  work  are  still  considerable,  as  nearly  two  meters  of  its  original  width  of 
three  meters  remain.  The  composition  shows  a hunt  occurring  in  a broad, 
open  field,  focused  on  the  well-dressed  aristocratic  rider  to  the  left.  Inter- 
estingly, his  costume,  like  that  of  his  counterpart  to  the  right  (originally 
the  center  of  the  composition),  is  somewhat  archaic.  It  has  been  suggested 
the  dress  “alludes  to  a ‘Burgundian’  hunting  tapestry  of  the  15th  or  16th 
century.”4  Regardless  of  its  origins,  the  young  huntsman’s  crimson  jacket 
with  an  ermine  border  is  one  of  the  strongest  color  accents  in  the  entire  work. 

Atop  his  rearing  stallion,  this  young  nobleman  is  engaged  in  a life-and- 
death  struggle  with  a ferocious  bear.  The  bear  may  win  this  particular  battle. 
The  animal  has  already  sunk  its  powerful  teeth  into  the  man’s  arm,  an  ac- 
tion that  will  undoubtedly  make  the  sharpened  dagger  held  by  the  hunter 
useless.  It  only  remains  for  the  bear  to  pidl  him  off  his  horse  before  finish- 
ing the  kill. 

The  peril  viewers  attach  to  the  hunter’s  situation  seems  to  be  registering 
on  his  face,  where  alarm  has  turned  to  resignation.  Hope  is  not  entirely  lost, 
however,  for  a second  hunter,  in  a less  extravagant  jacket  of  red-orange,  is 
coming  to  the  man’s  rescue.  Older  and  presumably  wiser,  he  rides  toward 
his  colleague  with  his  own  dagger  drawn.  Will  he  reach  the  young  man  in 
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time,  and,  if  he  is  successful  in  his  rescue,  will  the  reckless  young  dandy 
learn  from  his  near-fatal  experience? 

Contributing  to  the  cacophony  and  emotion  of  the  scene  are  several 
other  motifs.  Two  hunting  dogs  show  the  effects  of  unseen  wounds  as  they 
writhe  in  pain  at  the  lower  right.  Farther  to  the  right,  the  hindquarters  of 
two  more  hounds  can  be  seen.  These  dogs  originally  extended  into  the  part 
of  the  larger  canvas  that  is  now  lost.  The  other  element  in  the  composition 
is  an  energetic,  curly-headed  boy  vigorously  blowing  a horn.  It  is  a motif 
Rubens  depicted  on  several  occasions  during  his  career.5 

Fortunately,  the  full  extent  of  The  Bear  Hunt  before  it  was  damaged  in 
the  fire  is  known  through  oil  sketches,  painted  copies,  and  even  tapestries 
that  reproduced  the  composition.  The  oil  sketch  now  in  Cleveland  (fig. 
62A)  represents  the  most  complete  version  from  the  hand  of  Rubens.  It 
tells  us  the  scene  extended  to  the  right,  where  a small  pack  of  frenzied  dogs, 
including  the  parts  of  two  seen  in  the  Raleigh  painting,  attack  another  bear. 
It  is  doubtful  they  will  prevail  against  their  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
prey.  In  addition,  another  hunter  had  joined  the  horn  blower  in  the  middle 
ground.  On  foot  rather  than  horseback,  this  figure  holds  a long  spear  (or 
pike)  and  rushes  forward  to  assist  in  the  battle  against  the  frenzied  bear. 

Compositional  differences  between  the  oil  sketch  and  the  painting  in 
Raleigh  are  not  particularly  significant.  The  Cleveland  sketch,  for  example, 
shows  the  central  rider  as  a younger  man  without  a beard.  The  same  man 
is  also  missing  the  horn  hanging  at  his  waist  in  the  Raleigh  painting.  Other 
changes  show  subtle  shifts  in  the  positioning  of  certain  motifs,  for  example 
the  relation  between  the  horn  blower  and  the  horse  and  rider.  In  addition, 
and  largely  as  a consequence  of  its  function,  the  sketch  contains  fewer  land- 
scape details  than  are  in  the  finished  painting. 

Scholarship  devoted  to  The  Bear  Hunt  has  raised  a number  of  questions 
regarding  the  canvas.  Among  them  are  the  state  of  its  present  condition, 
attribution,  the  details  of  the  commission,  and  the  possible  meanings  that 
might  be  attached  to  both  this  picture  and  the  larger  series  of  which  it 
formed  a part.  Researchers  have  isolated  some  of  the  visual  sources  Rubens 
used  in  his  composition. 

Because  of  the  many  indignities  The  Bear  Hunt  has  suffered  over  the 
centuries,  the  painting  presents  many  roadblocks  in  determining  whose 
hand  or  hands  were  responsible  for  its  execution.  Documents  attach  two 
important  names  to  the  project,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  Frans  Snyders.6  In 
addition,  the  dates  for  the  commission  and  its  probable  arrival  in  Spain  are 
relatively  secure.  We  are  on  shakier  ground  when  it  comes  to  identifying 
the  painters  who  actually  put  brush  to  canvas.  At  the  time  of  its  execution, 
Rubens  was  months  from  his  death,  and  Snyders,  a notoriously  slow  worker, 
was  probably  overwhelmed  by  demands  placed  on  him  to  complete  many 
of  his  other  commissions  from  King  Philip  IV.7  Still,  as  the  days  and  weeks 
passed,  Madrid  continued  to  apply  pressure  for  delivery. s 

Today,  losses,  abrasion,  and  retouching  mask  much  of  the  picture’s  orig- 
inal surface,  thus  making  attribution  even  more  difficult.  Opinions  about 
authorship  have  varied  greatly.  Ludwig  Burchard,  one  of  the  first  scholars 
to  write  on  it,  saw  the  hand  of  Rubens  throughout,  except  for  the  bear  and 
dogs,  which  he  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Paul  de  Vos  (1596-1678). 9 Julius  Held 


VERSIONS 

The  most  significant  copy  is  in  Musee  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Nimes,  canvas,  45 1/4 x 1 1 0 1/4  in. 

(110  * 280  cm),  inv.  IP-293.  Fora  listing  of  other 
copies,  including  a tapestry  based  on 
the  composition,  see  Balis  1986,  p.  261. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  Infrared  photographs  and 
x-radiography  show  little  of  note,  although  they  do 
record  extensive  damage.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  the  canvas  preparation  as  a glue-sizing  layer 
followed  by  a reddish  brown  ground.  An  additional 
layer  of  buff  white  was  applied  beneath  some  of  the 
light  blues  and  greens.  The  canvas  and  paint  layer 
are  significantly  damaged  from  fire,  and  much  of 
the  composition  is  overpainted,  including  part  of  the 
figure  at  the  extreme  right.  The  surface  has  several 
layers  of  varnish,  both  natural  resin  and  shellac.  The 
painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 
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FIG.  62A  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Bear  Hunt,  ca.  1639, 
oil  on  panel,  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Marlatt  Fund,  1983.69 


FIG.  62B  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Wolf  and  Fox  Hunt, 
ca.  1 61 6,  oil  on  canvas,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  John  Stewart  Kennedy  Fund,  1910 


FIG.  62C  Antonio Tempesta, 
Boar  Hunt,  ca.  1600,  etching 


maintained  a far  different  opinion,  stating  the  execution  was  “largely  the 
work  of  assistants.”10  Susan  Koslow,  like  Hella  Roebels  before  her,  identi- 
fied the  painters  as  Rubens  and  Snyders,  but  neither  author  expanded  her 
discussion  by  citing  the  possible  degree  of  workshop  participation  by  either 
artist.11  The  most  balanced  assessment  of  attribution  comes  from  Arnout 
Balis  in  his  exhaustive  contribution  on  Rubens’s  hunting  scenes  in  the 
Corpus  Rubenianum.'2  “The  drapery  and  landscape  especially  seem  to  show 
the  studio’s  handiwork.  But  the  delineation  visible  everywhere  is  by  Rubens, 
as  are  the  heads  with  their  impasto  painting.”'3  Elsewhere,  he  wrote  the  dogs 
and  bear  were  by  Snyders. 

Visual  evidence  suggests  his  conclusions  are  largely  correct,  and  they 
have  been  adopted  here.  The  faces  of  the  two  horsemen  and  the  horn  blower, 
for  example,  seem  to  reflect  the  style  and  brushwork  Rubens  brought  to  his 
late  pictures.  Perhaps  less  convincing  are  the  dogs  and  to  a degree  the  bear, 
suggesting  greater  participation  by  the  workshop  than  by  Snyders  himself. 

Letters  from  the  Cardinal-Infante  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  his  brother 
Philip  IV  tend  to  support  this  scenario,  particularly  in  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  larger  commission  and  ten  thousand  Flemish  pounds  paid  to 
Rubens  and  Snyders  for  “executing”  the  paintings.  The  Bear  Hunt  is  one 
of  eight  hunting  scenes  commissioned  for  the  king  of  Spain  on  22  June 
1639,  part  of  a larger  group  of  eighteen  paintings  destined  for  the  summer 
apartments  of  the  Alcazar.14  The  agreement  specified  that  Rubens  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  figures  and  landscapes  and  that  Snyders 
would  provide  the  animals.  By  late  March  1641  all  of  the  canvases  had  arrived 
in  Madrid.  Even  earlier,  on  10  January  1640,  Ferdinand,  whose  extant  letters 
to  Philip  provide  the  details  of  the  commission,  wrote  that  the  first  eight  pic- 
tures were  ready  for  shipment  from  Brussels.15  His  accounts  indicating  both 
Rubens  and  Snyders  had  worked  on  the  paintings,  while  relevant,  cannot  be 
taken  entirely  at  face  value.  As  mentioned,  it  appears  workshop  participa- 
tion in  The  Bear  Hunt  was  considerable,  with  Rubens  and  Snyders  reserving 
their  efforts  for  the  most  important  details  of  the  figures  and  animals.  It  is 
not  known  if  The  Bear  Hunt  was  part  of  the  first  shipment  to  Madrid,  and  thus 
before  the  death  of  Rubens,  or  if  it  came  later. 

Balis,  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  entire  commission  of  eighteen  can- 
vases, and  only  to  the  extent  possible  from  documents,  also  explored  their 
iconography.16  The  Bear  Hunt  was  part  of  the  “series  concerned  with  hunting: 
either  scenes  of  the  chase  properly  so  called,  or  mythological  scenes  in  which 
hunting  played  some  part.”17  Others  in  the  series  were  The  Calydonian  Boar 
Hunt,  Diana  and  Nymphs  Hunting  Fallow  Deer,  Diana  and  Nymphs  Attacked 
by  Satyrs,  The  Death  ofActaeon,  The  Death  of  Adonis,  The  Death  of  Silvia’s  Stag, 
and  The  Bull  Hunt.  All  were  friezelike  in  format.  The  Bear  Hunt  was  some- 
what unique  within  this  group  in  that  it  featured  a contemporary  European 
hunt  rather  than  one  based  on  a mythological  story.  More  important,  the 
work  seems  to  be  one  of  only  two  paintings  to  have  survived  the  fire  in  1734. 
The  other  was  Diana  and  Nymphs  Attacked  by  Satyrs  now  in  the  Prado.18 

The  iconography  of  hunting  scenes  has  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its 
long  history  covers  various  media.19  After  periods  of  neglect,  however,  it  took 
the  genius  of  Rubens  “to  perceive  the  possibilities  of  the  subject  and  exploit 
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them  to  the  full.”20  The  painter’s  highly  dramatic  Wolf  and  Fox  Hunt  (fig. 
62B)  from  about  1616,  for  example,  extends  the  action  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions. Years  later  in  The  Bear  Hunt,  Rubens  brought  together  many  of  the 
same  motifs.  Here,  however,  the  scene  was  reformatted  into  a friezelike  com- 
position. Even  with  the  considerable  loss  to  the  canvas,  The  Bear  Hunt  still 
generates  a strong  focus  without  an  appreciable  loss  of  drama  or  emotion. 

Rubens  may  have  consulted  earlier  artistic  traditions  as  he  sought  a 
compositional  solution  for  The  Bear  Hunt.  A number  of  scholars  have  noted 
the  master’s  borrowings  for  some  of  the  poses  and  motifs,  including  a print 
by  Johannes  Stradanus  (Jan  van  der  Straet)  (1523-1605)  showing  a bear  bit- 
ing the  arm  of  a hunter.21  In  an  even  closer  borrowing,  Rubens  drew  from 
the  Boar  Hunt,  an  etching  by  Antonio  Tempesta  (1555-1630)  (fig.  62c).  One 
of  the  horsemen  in  this  etching  is  nearly  identical  with  the  older  horse  and 
rider  in  the  Raleigh  painting.22 

Through  the  words  of  King  Philip’s  brother  the  Cardinal-Infante  Ferdi- 
nand, we  are  privy  to  his  response  to  The  Bear  Hunt  and  the  other  hunting 
scenes  that  make  up  this  commission.  Ferdinand  wrote  in  a letter  dated 
2 June  1641  that  he  was  “pleased  that  the  paintings  have  been  to  Your 
Majesty’s  liking.”23  Centuries  later,  we  can  still  admire  the  creative  genius 
that  Rubens,  Snyders,  and  members  of  their  workshops  brought  to  The  Bear 
Hunt,  although  regrettably  in  a truncated  format.  ^ 


NOTES 

1.  The  history  of  the  eighteen  paintings 
that  formed  a large  commission  from 
King  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  first  referred 
to  in  a letter  dating  22  June  1639,  has 
been  difficult  to  piece  together.  Later 
correspondence  breaks  down  the 
shipments  to  Madrid  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  comprising  eight  paintings,  left 
Brussels  in  January  1640.  The  additional 
ten  pictures  were  sent  to  Spain  in  March 
1641.  Documentary  information  on  the 
commission,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
entry  for  each  of  the  works,  appears 

in  Balis  1986,  esp.  pp.  218-261.  His 
research  is  the  basis  for  this  entry. 

2.  Valentiner  1956a,  for  example,  thought 
the  painting  had  been  part  of  the  suite 
of  pictures  installed  at  the  Torre  de  la 
Parada,  the  hunting  lodge  of  the  Spanish 
king.  Alpers  1971,  p.  39,  corrected  this 
misinformation. 

3.  The  young  prince  had  gained  fame  at  the 
tender  age  of  nine  when  he  had  slain  a 
large  boar.  The  extremely  proud  father 
spread  the  story  of  his  exploits  as  far  as 
Brussels.  As  Balis  1986,  p.  68,  noted,  “a 
political  moral  was  drawn  from  the  story: 
just  as  the  prince  had  slain  the  savage 
beast  of  the  forest,  so  he  would  one  day, 
as  a new  Hercules  Hispanicus,  defeat  the 
monsters  that  threatened  the  state.” 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  263  note  1. 

5.  One  finds  a curly-headed  horn  blower, 
although  older,  in  Rubens’s  Wolf  and  Fox 
Hunt  (see  fig.  62b).  For  the  horn  blower 
in  The  Bear  Hunt,  Rubens  may  have 
drawn  on  prints  by  Adriaen  Collaert  after 
Johannes  Stradanus;  see  New  York  1988, 
pp.  74-76  and  figs.  17-2,  17-3. 

6.  A letter  dated  22  June  1639  from  the 
Cardinal-Infante  Ferdinand  in  Brussels 
to  his  older  brother  Philip  IV  of  Spain 
noted  the  group  of  eighteen  paintings 
were  to  be  executed  by  Rubens  and 
Snyders;  see  Balis  1986,  p.  218. 

7.  Koslow  1995,  pp.  237-246. 

8.  Throughout  the  entire  project,  the 
Cardinal-Infante  Ferdinand  in  Brussels 
served  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
artists  and  King  Philip  IV.  His  surviving 
letters  to  his  older  brother  provide  the 
information  regarding  the  commission. 

9.  Certificate  by  Burchard  dated  18  March 
1949;  copy  on  file  at  the  Museum. 

10.  Held  1980,  vol.  1,  p.  310. 

11.  Koslow  1995,  pp.  241-242;  and  Roebels 
1989,  pp.  386-387. 

12.  Balis  1986,  pp.  261-263. 


13.  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

14.  Letters  and  inventories  suggest  the 
paintings  had  originally  been  installed 
at  the  Alcazar  in  the  hovedas.  In  a 1666 
inventory  some  of  the  pictures  were 
found  in  the  pieza  ochavada ; Balis  1986, 
p.  219. 

15.  Balis,  ibid.,  pp.  218-219,  pieced  together 
the  letter  trail  between  Ferdinand  and 
Philip. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  67-69. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

18.  Canvas,  50  3/8  x 123  5/8  in.  (128  x 
314  cm),  inv.  1665. 

19.  An  overview  of  the  topic  appears  in  Balis 
1986,  pp.  50-69. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

21.  Johannes  Stradanus,  The  Fight 
between  the  Mailed  Hunter  and  the 
Bear,  engraving,  illus.  in  Koslow 
1995,  p.  247,  fig.  337,  is  taken  from 
Venationes  (Antwerp,  1578). 

22.  Balis  1986,  pp.  262,  263  note  3. 

23.  Quoted  from  Vergara  1999,  p.  133. 
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cat.  63  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne 


ATTRIBUTED  TO  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 


PROVENANCE 

Possibly  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  (1 573-1 651), 
London,  by  March  1631.  Dr.  Richard  Mead  (1673- 
1754),  London;  (sale,  Langford,  London,  20-22 
March  1754, 2nd  day,  lot  40);  to  Arundel;  William 
Ponsonby  (1704-1793),  2nd  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
Roehampton;  (sale,  Christies,  London,  7 February 
1801,  lot  88);  William  Petty-Fitzmaurice  (1737— 
1805),  1st  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Boxwood  Park, 
Wiltshire;  (sale,  Coxe,  Burrell  and  Foster,  London, 

25  February  1806,  lot  28,  bought  in?);  (sale,  Coxe, 
Burrell  and  Foster,  London,  19  March  1806,  lot  47); 
John  Hoppner  (1758-1810),  London;1  (sale,  Christie’s, 
London,  18-19  May  1810,  lot  124);  Frederick 
Ponsonby  (1758-1844),  3rd  Earl  of  Bessborough; 
(sale,  Christie's,  London,  1 April  1848,  lot  77);2 
(Lord  Rutherford  sale,  Edinburgh,  Nisbet, 

7-10  April  1855,  lot  154);  Major  William  Lindsay 
Mercer  (1858-1926),  Huntington  House,  Perth 
(sale,  Christie's,  Perth.  5-7  June  1951,  lot  403);  (with 
David  Koetser,  London);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITION 

London  1972,  cat.  42,  illus.  (b-w). 


in  a letter  to  his  friend  Peter  Paul  Rubens  dated  25  March  1631,  the  Swiss- 
born  physician  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  then  living  in  London, 
thanked  the  Antwerp  master  for  his  recently  arrived  portrait.3  Using  the 
formal  language  of  the  time,  translated  from  the  French,  the  tongue  in 
which  the  two  corresponded,  he  may  well  be  describing  the  painting  now  in 
Raleigh. 

I have  received  your  excellent  painting,  in  which  verily,  the  work 
surpasses  by  very  far  the  sitter,  and  nothing  in  it  deserves  to  be 
regarded  but  the  exquisite  labor  that  for  my  benefit  you  have 
chosen  to  lose  some  valuable  hours  that  you  could  have  employed 
better  on  subjects  more  worthy  to  be  undertaken  by  your  match- 
less brush.  If  I did  not  know  myself,  I would  be  in  danger  of 
being  guilty  of  a little  vanity  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  believe 
that  the  embellishments  of  Aesculapius  and  of  the  beacon  of  a 
lighthouse  invite  the  ships  to  reach  a safe  port  derived  from  my 
own  portrait.  These  are  observations  that  are  worth  more  than  the 
test,  and  to  which  excess  of  your  kindness  brings  out  too  advanta- 
geously the  little  bit  of  merit  that  is  to  be  found  in  me.4 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  motifs  described  in  Dr.  Mayerne’ s 
letter  are  those  incorporated  into  the  composition  of  the  Raleigh  picture, 
scholars  have  been  of  differing  opinions  as  to  whether  this  painting  is  the 
original  by  Rubens’s  own  hand  or  a contemporary  copy.5  If  a copy,  was  it 
painted  in  Antwerp  or  London,  and  by  whom?  In  addition,  we  also  know  of 
other  portraits  of  Mayerne  by  Rubens.  One,  found  in  the  painter’s  workshop 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  follows  a different  format.6  In  this  work  the  doctor 
stands  against  a dark  background.  Minor  changes  to  his  clothing  have  been 
also  incorporated,  and  his  right  hand  is  completely  covered.  Versions  of  this 
composition  are  also  known,  raising  comparable  attribution  questions.7 

Equally  confusing  is  the  provenance  for  the  Raleigh  portrait.  This 
picture,  a copy  now  in  London,  and  at  least  two  examples  in  the  other  format 
have  been  assigned  overlapping  ownership  over  the  centuries,  strongly 
suggesting  that  early  cataloguers  had  conflated  the  various  paintings.8 
Consequently,  and  only  if  the  painting  discussed  here  is  the  original  Rubens 
sent  to  Mayerne,  can  the  provenance  cited  above  be  accepted  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  It  is  a history  that  is  nearly  unbroken  from  the  moment 
the  portrait  left  Rubens’s  Antwerp  studio  in  1631.  If,  instead,  the  work  is  an 
early  copy  after  the  lost  original,  then  its  provenance  cannot  be  traced  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Bessborough  auctions.9 

Nonetheless,  one  can  be  certain  of  the  identification  of  the  sitter.  Dr. 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  was  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of 
his  era.10  Born  in  Geneva  on  28  September  1553,  he  took  his  medical  degree 
in  Montpellier.  He  then  moved  to  the  French  capital  and  became  a lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  French  king, 
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Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayeme 

ca.  1630-1631 

Oil  on  canvas,  55  Vs  x 42  7/s  in.  (141.3  x 108.9  cm) 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  The  canvas  was  prepared  with  a very 
thin  white  ground  followed  by  a dark  brownish  gray 
layer.  Infrared  reflectography  shows  that  a reserve 
was  left  for  the  sitter’s  head  and  that  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  proper  right  hand.  There  was 
little  of  note  in  x-radiography.  The  original  canvas 
has  multiple  tears  and  holes  with  associated  planar 
distortions.  The  paint  layer  is  in  very  poor  condition, 
with  numerous  pinpoint  losses  and  small  round 
voids  that  may  have  been  caused  by  bubbles  in 
the  paint  that  burst.  The  surface  coating  consists 
of  natural  resin  and  synthetic  resins.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 


Henry  IV  of  Navarre.  His  growing  reputation  took  him  in  1611  to  the  Eng- 
lish court,  where  he  was  appointed  doctor  to  King  James  I (1566-1625)  and 
then  King  Charles  I (1600-1649).  His  other  patients  in  London  included 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.)  and  William  Shakespeare.  Mayerne  died  in  Chelsea 
in  1655,  leaving  an  estate  to  his  daughter  valued  at  ^140,000. 

In  addition  to  his  medical  interests  and  research  (his  case  records  fill 
more  than  twenty-three  volumes),  Mayerne  was  an  accomplished  chemist 
who  worked  on  color  pigments  and  the  properties  of  varnishes.  He  wrote 
up  his  research  on  these  compounds,  including  recipes  and  instructions  for 
their  uses.11 

Shared  interests  likely  brought  Mayerne  into  contact  with  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  during  the  painter’s  extended  stay  in  London  during  1629-1630. 
Only  five  years  apart  in  age,  the  two  were  highly  regarded  within  the  court  of 
Charles  I for  their  respective  expertise.  Both  were  well  educated  and  gifted 
in  languages.  Each  man  had  also  suffered  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  and  both 
were  about  to  embark  on  second  marriages — Mayerne  would  soon  wed 
Elizabeth  Joachimi  and  Rubens  the  sixteen-year-old  Helene  Fourment.12 
Their  friendship  no  doubt  contributed  to  Mayerne’s  decision  to  commis- 
sion a portrait  from  Rubens  in  1630. 

Although  Rubens  had  painted  little  during  this  period,  Mayerne  sat 
for  the  artist  shortly  before  the  painter  returned  to  Antwerp.  The  resulting 
portrait  of  Mayerne  was  then  used  as  a model  for  the  finished  commission, 
which  Rubens  completed  in  Antwerp.  Compositional  changes  between 
the  preliminary  portrait  made  during  the  London  sitting  and  the  final  por- 
trait sent  to  Mayerne  from  Antwerp  include  the  background  additions  and 
alterations  in  the  doctor’s  clothing.  When  the  painting  arrived  in  London, 
Mayerne  praised  Rubens  for  his  “excellent  portrait”  (see  quote  above). 

As  noted,  a number  of  portraits  of  Mayerne  can  be  linked  to  Rubens. 
Besides  the  Raleigh  painting,  another  version  of  the  same  composition  is 
now  in  London  (fig.  63A).  Correctly  catalogued  as  a copy  after  Rubens  from 
the  late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century,  this  portrait  betrays  an 
overall  tentative  and  mechanical  paint  application  characteristic  of  a copy.13 
It  certainly  fails  to  match  the  quality  found  in  the  Museum’s  picture. 

The  other  compositional  format,  the  one  that  likely  reflects  the  prelim- 
inary portrait  of  Mayerne  Rubens  made  in  London,  is  known  through  a 
number  of  copies.  Arguably  the  most  accomplished  work  in  this  group  is 
the  one  now  in  New  York  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  (fig.  63B).  Still,  schol- 
ars have  concluded  this  is  also  a copy  after  the  lost  original,  one  that  seems 
to  have  remained  in  the  artist’s  studio.14  In  comparing  this  image  with  the 
Raleigh  painting,  one  can  have  little  doubt  (considering  the  lost  original) 
that  it  served  as  the  working  model  for  the  figure  in  the  commissioned 
portrait  sent  to  Mayerne. 

Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  pictures  the  doctor  sitting  in  a high,  crim- 
son-backed chair  in  three-quarter  length.  He  turns  slightly  to  his  right,  and 
his  right  forearm  is  balanced  on  the  armrest.  His  other  hand  rests  in  his  lap, 
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partially  obscured  by  his  black  cloak.  The  man  is  shown  with  a long,  thin 
beard  and  mustache,  short-cut  white  hair,  and  a fleshy  round  face  punctu- 
ated by  alert  brown  eyes.  He  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  viewer.  The  reserve  seen  in 
his  overall  bearing  is  matched  by  his  clothing.  Mayerne  wears  an  expensive 
black  silk  doublet  and  the  aforementioned  black  cloak  around  his  left  shoul- 
der and  arm.  Although  the  preparatory  painting  used  as  a model  shows  his 
white  collar  on  both  sides  of  his  neck,  in  the  painting  in  Raleigh  the  collar 
is  seen  only  on  one  side. 

Behind  him,  the  background  wall  is  breached  by  two  motifs:  a window 
on  the  left  through  which  is  seen  a harbor  with  a lighthouse,  and  to  the 
right  a statue  of  Aesculapius  in  a niche.  Both  of  these  were  mentioned  in 
Mayerne’s  letter.  Iconographically,  they  reflect  Mayerne’s  profession  as  a 
healer.  Aesculapius  was  the  Roman  god  of  medicine  and  healing,  and  the 
“lighthouse  in  the  storm  alluded  to  the  doctor’s  task  as  one  of  salvation.”'5 

The  many  clues  associated  with  the  genesis  and  extensive  provenance 
attached  to  the  Museum’s  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  do  little  to  answer 
the  work’s  most  critical  question:  Is  this  the  portrait  Rubens  sent  to  May- 
erne in  London  in  1631?  Equally  important,  and  a question  largely  ignored 
by  scholars,  Was  the  painting  sent  by  Rubens  executed  by  him  or  largely  by 
studio  assistants?  In  many  ways,  particularly  in  light  of  the  work’s  extensive 
provenance,  this  second  question  seems  critical  in  answering  the  first. 

Although  Frances  Huemer  and  earlier  scholars  accepted  the  work  as 
autograph,  in  recent  years  support  for  this  conclusion  has  diminished.  To 
a certain  extent,  these  opinions  are  based  on  the  painting’s  somewhat  poor 
overall  condition  (see  Technical  Notes).  Consequently,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  draw  any  clear  conclusions  about  Rubens’s  actual  contribution  to  the  pic- 
ture’s execution.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  period  Rubens 
was  involved  with  the  commission,  he  had  many  other  things  on  his  plate. 
In  addition  to  addressing  financial  setbacks  and  insults  stemming  from  his 
failed  diplomatic  efforts  while  in  London,  he  was  completing  a number  of 
important  commissions,  both  old  and  new,  and  was  just  beginning  a new 
chapter  in  his  life  with  Helene  Fourment.1*5 

As  he  had  with  so  many  of  his  commissions,  could  the  master  have 
assigned  one  of  his  assistants  to  do  the  lion’s  share  of  the  work  on  Mayerne’s 
portrait?  Did  Rubens  then  restrict  his  participation  to  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  face  and  possibly  the  hands?  Inspection  of  these  passages  is  incon- 
clusive because  of  extensive  abrasion  and  overpaint.  Still,  in  light  of  the 
painting’s  likely  provenance,  as  well  as  its  generally  high  quality  versus  the 
known  copies  of  the  composition,  such  a scenario  is  worth  considering. 
With  questions  persisting  about  its  authorship,  however,  the  intriguing 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne  has  been  catalogued  here  as  “Attributed  to 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,”  with  a date  of  about  1630-1631. 


FIG.  63A  Copy  after  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  ca.  1630-1635, 
oil  on  canvas,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
(©  2006  National  Portrait  Gallery) 


FIG.  6 3 B Copy  after  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  ca.  1630-1635 
or  later,  oil  on  canvas,  New  York  University, 
Collection  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
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NOTES 


1.  I want  to  thank  Burton  B.  Fredericksen 
for  pointing  out  that  the  British  painter 
John  Hoppner  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
picture  in  1 806. 

2.  The  painting  may  have  been  bought  in 
during  this  sale,  as  another  Bessborough 
sale  at  Christie’s  (10-1 1 July  1850) 
included  two  portraits  of  Mayerne. 

3.  British  Museum,  London,  Add.  ms 
20.921. 

4.  A transcription  of  the  original  French 
appears  in  Huemer  1977,  p.  180. 

5.  Huemer,  ibid.,  pp.  178-180,  for  example, 
fully  accepted  the  painting  as  Rubens 

as  late  as  1977,  but  in  the  same  year 
Rowlands  1977,  p.  1 18,  under  cat.  158, 
described  it  thus:  “studio  version  of  good 
quality  with  a plain  background,  said 
to  be  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Richard 
Mead,  is  now  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art.”  Rowlands  clearly  had 
confused  the  Museum’s  picture  with 
another  work  of  Mayerne  “with  a plain 
background.”  Such  errors  have  led  to 
considerable  confusion  regarding  the 
provenances  of  the  various  images  of 
Mayerne  (see  below). 

6.  Specification  (list  of  works  found  in 
Rubens’s  studio  in  1640),  cat.  1,  inv.  100; 
Muller  1989,  p.  115. 


7.  In  addition,  at  least  two  of  these  versions 
seem  to  share  provenance  with  the 
Raleigh  painting,  greatly  complicating 
the  issue  (see  note  5 above  and  elsewhere 
in  this  entry). 

8.  The  provenance  used  here,  except  for  the 
addition  supplied  by  Fredericksen  (see 
note  1 above) , is  taken  from  Huemer 

19 77,  pp.  178-179.  For  the  provenance 
of  the  London  copy,  see  Piper  1963, 
p.  229.  Piper  (p.  229  note  1 ) stated  there 
were  “at  least  two  portraits  of  Mayerne  in 
the  Bessborough  collection,  sale,  10-1 1 
July  1850.”  Although  this  sale  came  two 
years  after  another  Bessborough  sale 
that  contained  the  Raleigh  painting,  such 
coincidences  have  certainly  clouded  the 
provenance  of  the  picture. 

9.  See  note  7 above  and  Provenance. 

10.  For  the  biography  of  Mayerne,  see 
Trevor-Roper  2006. 

11.  Fels  2001  offers  a study  of  this  material. 

12.  Mayerne  mentioned  Rubens’s  recent 
marriage  to  Fourment  in  his  letter.  It  has 
been  theorized  that  Mayeme’s  portrait  by 
Rubens  may  have  served  as  a wedding 
gift  from  the  doctor  to  his  second  wife, 
and  that  a portrait  of  her  was  also 
planned.  Documents  do  not  confirm 
this  conjecture. 


13.  Piper  1963,  p.  229. 

14.  Huemer  1977,  p.  177 , for  example,  saw 
it  as  a “contemporary  replica”  of  a lost 
original.  Among  the  other  versions  of 
this  composition,  the  one  on  long-term 
loan  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  from 
the  Kaplan  collection  comes  closest  in 
quality  to  its  counterpart  in  New  York.  A 
mixed-media  ricordo  of  this  composition 
can  be  found  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  drawing  is  illus.  and  discussed  in 
Rowlands  1977,  p.  118. 

15.  Quoted  in  Huemer  1977,  p.  180. 

16.  Rubens  remarried  on  6 December  1S30, 
shortly  after  returning  from  London. 
Important  commissions  undertaken 
during  this  period  included  the  Ildefonso 
Altarpiece  for  the  church  of  Sint-Jacob 
in  Brussels  and  The  Coronation  of 

St.  Catherine,  a large  canvas  now  in  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Museum  of  Art.  More 
important,  he  was  also  completing 
work  on  nine  canvases  destined  for  the 
Whitehall  Banqueting  House  in  London. 
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WORKSHOP  OF  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 


in  2006  an  article  in  the  London  Times  by  Dalya  Alberge  included  a color- 
plate  of  Gideon  Overcoming  the  Midianites.  There,  insights  into  the  complex 
issue  of  attributions  to  works  by  Rubens  versus  his  workshop  were  offered, 
and  in  particular  to  ones  associated  with  this  painting.3  The  author  began 
by  outlining  the  circumstances  of  the  panel’s  “attribution”  to  Rubens  by 
the  noted  scholar  and  connoisseur  Ludwig  Burchard  half  a century  earlier. 
While  Burchard  had  publicly  supported  its  authorship  by  Rubens,  noting 
“the  vigour  of  the  design,  the  brilliance  of  the  vivid  colours,  the  concentra- 
tion of  movement,”  it  appears  he  privately  held  a far  different  opinion.4  In  a 
1950  letter  to  a colleague,  he  wrote  the  painting  was  without  the  “transparency 
of  shadows”  he  associated  with  Rubens  and  “seemed  to  [him]  a compilation 
by  a contemporary  of  Rubens.”5 

The  reason  behind  Burchard’s  varying  opinions  seems  to  have  had  as 
much  to  do  with  financial  reward  as  connoisseurship.  Largely  due  to  his  state- 
ment of  authenticity  written  in  1954  and  now  on  file  at  the  Museum,  the  insti- 
tution acquired  the  picture  as  a work  by  Rubens  that  year.  As  with  nearly  all 
the  so-called  paintings  by  Rubens  acquired  by  the  Museum  during  the  1950s, 
noted  connoisseurs  praised  the  works  as  masterpieces  by  Rubens,  only  to 
have  their  opinions  challenged  in  the  years  and  decades  to  follow. 

The  story  of  Gideon  and  the  Midianites  comes  from  the  Old  Testament 
book  of  Judges  7:2-15.  A narrative  ideally  suited  to  the  explosive  energy 
favored  by  many  baroque  painters,  including  Rubens,  it  tells  of  a frenzy  gen- 
erated by  a nighttime  attack.  The  seven-year  reign  of  the  Midianites  and  their 
eastern  allies  over  the  Israelites  came  to  an  end  with  this  decisive  battle.  God 
orchestrated  the  battle  plan,  and  the  Israelite  commander  Gideon  carried 
it  out. 

The  Lord  said  to  Gideon,  “The  people  with  you  are  more  than  I 
need  to  deliver  Midian  [the  site  of  the  Midianite  camp]  into  their 
hands:  Israel  will  claim  the  glory  for  themselves  and  say  that  it  is 
their  own  strength  that  has  given  them  the  victory.  Now  make  a 
proclamation  for  all  the  people  to  hear,  that  anyone  who  is  scared  or 
frightened  is  to  leave  Mount  Galud  at  once  and  go  back  home.” 

The  majority  of  the  Israelites  left,  but  ten  thousand  remained.  Of  this 
number,  God  selected  three  hundred  to  “save  you  and  deliver  Midian  into 
your  hands.”  Although  vastly  outnumbered,  Gideon,  following  the  Lord’s 
instructions,  outfitted  each  soldier  with  a trumpet  and  a jar  that  would  con- 
tain a torch.  The  painting  documents  the  battle.  To  the  right,  Gideon  and 
the  Israelites  carry  out  their  instructions.  “They  blew  their  trumpets  and 
smashed  their  jars,  then  grasped  the  torches  in  their  left  hands  and  the 
trumpets  in  their  right,  and  shouted,  ‘A  sword  for  the  Lord  and  for  Gideon!’” 


INSCRIPTIONS 

At  the  bottom  left:  [iV\DICVM.  CAP  [VII] 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  Petrus  Johannes  Snyers  (1696-1757), 
Antwerp:  (sale,  Antwerp,  25  May  1758,  lot  4 [as 
Een  schets.  zijnde  de  Battaille  van  Josua  tegens  de 
Philisteinen,  op  panel,  door  PP  Rubens,  hoog  23,  breet 
28  duimen ]).'  (With  A.  de  Heuvel  Gallery,  Brussels, 
by  1950),  (With  Hal  M,  O'Nians.  London,  by  1954); 
(with  David  M.  Koetser  Gallery,  London,  in  1954); 
Museum  purchase  in  19547 

EXHIBITION 

Raleigh  1970,  pp.  44-45,  illus.  (b-w)  (as  Rubens). 

REFERENCES 

Possibly  Hoet  1752-1770,  vol.  5 (1770),  p.  200, 
cat.  4 (as  Jozua  tegen  de  Philisteinen );  possibly 
J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  2 (1850),  p.  175.  cat.  607 
(as  Joshua  Overcoming  the  Amaleldtes );  Valentiner 
1956a,  p.  154,  illus.  (b-w)  (as  Rubens);  Hill  1957, 
pp.  15-14,  illus.  (b-w);  Burchard  and  d’Hulst  1965, 
vol.  1.  p.  92  (as  Rubens,  circa  1616);  Muller  Hofstede 
1966,  pp.  444-445;  Raleigh  1966,  p.  56,  cat.  17, 
illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1972;  Vienna  1977,  p.  47.  under 
cat.  19;  Held  1980,  vol.  1.  pp.  654-655,  cat.  A20. 
vol.  2,  pi.  488  (b-w)  (not  by  Rubens);  d'Hulst  and 
Vandenven  1989,  pp.  94-96,  cat.  26,  p.  154  note  12. 
fig.  56  (b-w);  Alberge  2006,  illus.  (color). 

VERSIONS 

Copy  identified  as  circle  of  Rubens,  panel. 

24 1/4  - 50 1/2  in.  (61,6 * 77.5  cm),  sale, 

Christie’s,  New  York,  9 October  1991,  lot  60; 
copy,  location  unknown,  panel.  24  5/8 x 50  5/4  in. 
(62*  78  cm),  previously  with  F.  Kleinberger,  Paris, 
in  1956;  copy,  private  collection,  Beverly  Hills, 

Calif.,  panel,  dimensions  unknown;  copy.  sale.  Shore 
Galleries,  Chicago,  21  September  1961,  formerly 
collection  of  Alfred  B.  Steffens. 
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Gideon  Overcoming  the  Midianites 

ca.  1625-1630 

Oil  on  cradled  panel 

23  V2  x 28  !/ 2 in.  (59.7  x 72.4  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.207 
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Their  actions  and  words  caused  chaos  among  the  terrified  Midianites,  and 
within  minutes  “the  whole  camp  leapt  up  in  a panic  and  fled.” 

In  their  rush  to  find  safety,  all  were  rendered  helpless  by  terror.  Three 
horses,  including  one  who  has  thrown  its  rider,  add  to  the  upheaval.  Another 
element,  one  foretold  in  a dream  by  a Midianite  sentry  and  overheard  by 
Gideon,  appears  in  the  form  of  the  round  cake  of  barley  bread  seen  against 
a lightning-filled  sky.6  As  if  originating  in  heaven,  it  will  hit  the  tent  of  two 
enemy  leaders,  including  one  wearing  a crown,  who  anxiously  watch  it 
approach. 

The  pulsating  energy  generated  by  the  crowded  composition  is  en- 
hanced by  the  work’s  palette  of  reds,  whites,  browns,  and  grays,  the  strong 
light  and  dark  contrasts,  and  especially  the  coarse,  painterly  brushwork.  The 
artist  who  executed  the  painting  included  a decorative  border  element  at 
the  bottom,  suggesting  the  work  was  a sketch  for  a tapestry  design.  On  a 
dark  parapet  one  can  just  make  out  the  remnants  of  a stone-colored  cartouche 
with  perhaps  the  top  of  an  angel’s  head  and  wings.  As  Julius  Held  and 
others  have  suggested,  “these  fragments  would  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
a painted  frame  for  the  whole  composition.”7 

The  likelihood  that  the  painting  served  as  a sketch  for  a tapestry  has 
figured  significantly  in  discussions  devoted  to  its  authorship  and  dating. 
Rubens  used  the  same  formula  in  a number  of  his  tapestry  designs  with 
decorated  borders,  including  his  oil  sketches  for  The  Triumph  of  the  Eucharist 
series  from  the  mid-i620s  and  the  series  devoted  to  The  History  of  Achilles 
dating  from  the  early  to  mid-i630s.8  Sketchy  brushwork  and  large-scale 
figures  positioned  within  a comparatively  limited  space  are  characteristic 
of  such  works. 

It  was  another  series,  however,  that  prompted  some  scholars  to  see 
Rubens’s  hand  in  the  execution  of  Gideon  Overcoming  the  Midianites.  Many 
of  the  figures  and  details  found  in  the  right  half  of  the  Raleigh  panel  were 
clearly  taken  from  some  of  the  sketches  Rubens  prepared  for  his  Decius  Mus 
tapestry  commission.9  For  example,  the  standing  figure  wearing  the  leopard 
skin  at  the  far  right  of  the  Raleigh  composition  reappears  in  Rubens’s  oil 
sketch  Decius  Mus  Addressing  the  Legions  (fig.  64A). 

One  also  sees  the  wholesale  lifting  of  nearly  the  entire  left  side  of  Gideon 
Overcoming  the  Midianites  from  another  early  work  by  Rubens,  the  Defeat  of 
Sennacherib  (fig.  64B),  now  in  Munich.  While  Burchard  thought  such  cor- 
respondences provided  proof  of  Rubens’s  authorship  (at  least  he  indicated 
so  in  his  public  utterances),  others  have  rightly  been  skeptical  of  such  a 
pastiche.10  Certainly  there  are  no  other  instances  in  all  of  Rubens’s  oeuvre 
in  which  he  borrowed  so  liberally  from  his  own  compositions.  One  should 
also  note  that  the  Munich  picture  is  more  beautifully  rendered  and  without 
the  overall  coarseness  apparent  in  the  Raleigh  example. 

Justus  Muller  Hofstede  forwarded  another  opinion  about  the  genesis 
of  the  painting  and  its  authorship  by  Rubens.11  He  concluded  Gideon  Over- 
coming the  Midianites  had  originally  been  the  pendant  to  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  a painting  by  Rubens  now  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art, 
before  it  was  replaced  by  the  Defeat  of  Sennacherib  cited  above.12  His  opinion 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a cradled  oak  panel  made 
from  four  planks  with  the  grain  running  vertically.  The 
traditional  chalk  ground  can  be  seen  through  losses  in 
the  paint  layer.  There  is  little  of  note  in  either  infrared 
reflectography  or  x-radiography.  There  are  several 
layers  of  natural  and  synthetic  resin.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it 
was  accessioned. 


FIG.  64A  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Decius  Mus 
Addressing  the  Legions,  ca.  1616,  oil  on  panel, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection 


FIG.  64B  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Defeat  of 
Sennacherib,  ca.  1617,  oil  on  panel,  Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen,  Munich 
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found  little  support,  however,  and  can  be  dismissed  on  technical  as  well  as 
aesthetic  grounds.  Dendrochronological  analysis  of  the  wood  support  in  the 
Raleigh  example  suggests  a date  of  execution  from  the  early  to  mid-i62os, 
unlike  the  mid-i6ios  date  experts  have  attached  to  the  Sennacherib  and  St.  r 
Paul  panels.13 

At  best,  Gideon  Overcoming  the  Midianites  appears  to  be  a pastiche 
of  average  quality  that  likely  originated  in  the  workshop  of  Rubens  dur- 
ing the  middle  years  of  the  1620s.  While  its  execution  is  less  forceful  and 
sophisticated  than  that  found  in  autograph  works  by  Rubens,  including  the 
examples  cited  above,  considering  its  many  references  to  his  extant  works, 
it  might  have  been  painted  under  the  master’s  supervision.  Questions 
regarding  its  original  function  remain  unanswered,  as  does  the  name  of  the 
person  responsible  for  its  execution.14  As  seen,  some  of  these  questions  are 
still  generating  headlines  today.  & 


NOTES 


1 . Although  the  dimensions  of  the 
Museum’s  picture  and  those  of  the 
painting  in  the  Antwerp  sale  of  1758 
are  similar,  it  is  still  not  clear  if  the  two 
pictures  are  one  and  the  same  work.  This 
uncertainty  surfaces  in  some  of  the  early 
literature  on  the  Raleigh  painting. 

2.  Although  the  painting  was  not 
acquired  for  the  Museum  until  1954, 
all  of  the  works  purchased  from  the 
state  appropriation  and  installed  for 
the  opening  in  1956  carry  a (19)52 
acquisition  number. 

3.  Alberge  2006. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 


6.  Judges  7: 1 3:  “I  dreamt  that  I saw  a hard, 
stale  barley-cake  rolling  over  and  over 
through  the  Midianite  camp;  it  came  to 
a tent,  hit  it  and  turned  it  upside  down, 
and  the  tent  collapsed.”  Not  following  the 
text,  the  artist  placed  the  cake  in  the  sky. 

7.  Held  1980,  vol.  1,  p.  634. 

8.  For  discussions  of  the  sketches  Rubens 
made  for  each  of  these  series,  see  Held 
1980,  vol.  i,pp.  139-166,  169-184. 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  21-30.  The  terms  of  this  project 
are  outlined  in  a document  signed 
November  1616,  and  the  series  was 
completed  within  about  two  years. 

10.  Burchard  in  his  letter  of  “expertise” 
written  to  the  David  Koetser  Gallery  in 
1954  and  now  on  file  at  the  Museum. 

11.  Muller  Hofstede  1966,  p.  445. 


12.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  discussed 
and  illus.  in  Freedberg  1984,  pp. 
120-122,  cat.  30B,  fig.  70. 

13.  Dedrochronological  examination  of  the 
panel  was  undertaken  by  Tomasz  Wazny 
in  2006.  His  findings  are  on  file  at  the 
Museum. 

14.  One  name  that  has  been  mentioned  is 
Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.).  His  authorship 
seems  unlikely,  however,  in  spite  of 
similarities  between  some  of  the  figures 
in  the  painting  and  those  in  a drawing 
by  this  master  now  in  Paris  ( Soldiers 
Attacking  from  a Ship,  from  the  History 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  ca.  1630,  mixed- 
media  drawing,  11  x 10  7/s  in.  [28  x 
27.7  cm],  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts). 
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Joan  of  Arc  cat.  65 

WORKSHOP  OF  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 


the  large  and  imposing  Joan  of  Arc  functions  as  both  a painting  and  a 
document.  While  the  object’s  identification  as  a painting  is  self-evident,  its 
importance  as  a document  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Joan  of  Arc  is  the  picture  listed  as  item  159  in  the  1640  inventory  of  Rubens’s 
possessions  taken  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Basing  his  conclusion  on  the 
translation  from  the  French  as  “A  peice  of  Pucelle  d’Orleans,  vppon  canvas,” 
Ludwig  Burchard,  writing  in  the  mid-i920s,  linked  this  entry  to  the  paint- 
ing now  in  Raleighd  Because  of  its  relevance  as  a document  and  its  unique 
subject  matter,  the  picture  has  generated  great  interest  in  recent  years.  As 
a result,  of  all  the  paintings  in  the  Museum’s  old  master  collection,  Joan 
of  Arc  has  been  requested  most  often  for  loan  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Sadly,  its  aesthetic  qualities  do  not  merit  such  popularity.  The  paint  surface  is 
severely  flattened  and  hard,  and  the  picture  displays  many  awkward  passages. 
One  review  of  a recent  exhibition  summarized  the  shortcomings  somewhat 
harshly  by  describing  the  work  as  “repellent."3 

The  picture’s  style  suggests  it  was  begun  about  1620  or  earlier.4  It  displays 
the  well-defined  contours  and  the  strong  local  palette  typical  of  Rubens’s 
paintings  from  this  period.  This  conclusion  can  be  misleading,  however, 
for  other  evidence  suggests  the  work  was  left  unfinished  in  1640.  A sec- 
ond painting  campaign  likely  took  place  shortly  after  this  date  to  make  the 
picture  ready  for  sale.  These  additions  and/or  changes  plague  our  under- 
standing of  the  work  and  prompt  many  questions.  Was  this  picture,  in  fact, 
the  one  found  in  Rubens’s  studio,  as  most  would  believe,  or  is  it  instead  a 
copy  of  a lost  work?  Why  was  it  left  unfinished,  and  who  “completed”  the 
painting  and  when?  Was  Rubens  personally  involved  in  any  part  of  its  ex- 
ecution, or  was  he  responsible  only  for  the  overall  design  and  iconographic 
program?  Is  the  work  as  it  appears  today  in  its  original  format?  A discus- 
sion of  these  questions  and  others  is  central  to  an  insightful  entry  on  the 
painting  written  by  Elizabeth  McGrath  and  found  in  her  contribution  to  the 
Corpus  Rubenianum A Her  treatment  is  the  basis  for  this  entry. 

The  French  peasant  girl  Joan  of  Arc  (1412?— 1431) , whose  story  of  heavenly 
inspired  courage  resulted  in  her  leading  troops  against  the  English  siege 
of  Orleans  in  1429,  eventually  stood  beside  Charles  VII  when  he  received 
the  French  crown  in  Rheims.  She  soon  lost  royal  support  and  was  burned 
at  the  stake  for  heresy  and  sorcery  in  1431.  Her  charred  bones  were  thrown 
into  the  river  at  Rouen.  When,  a quarter  century  later,  Joan  was  rehabilitated 
in  the  public  eye,  it  was  decided  to  build  a monument  to  her  on  the  bridge 
at  Orleans.6  The  sculptural  group  in  her  honor  was  completed  in  1502. 
Partially  demolished  by  the  Calvinists  in  1562,  it  was  rebuilt  to  a slightly  dif- 
ferent design  shortly  thereafter.  Fortunately,  the  image  of  Joan  in  Orleans’s 
monument  survived  and  remained  largely  unchanged.  It  quickly  became 
the  prototype  for  representations  of  this  Christian  heroine,  including  the 
one  in  the  Raleigh  picture. 

It  is  not  known  if  Rubens  visited  the  monument  in  Orleans.  He  may  have 
found  his  inspiration  in  a secondary  source,  quite  possibly  the  title  page  to 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  studio  of  Rubens,  inv.  1640,  cat  159  (as 
"La  Pucelle  d'Orleans  sur  toile”  / “A  peice  of  Pucelle 
d’Orleans  vppon  Cloth").  Probably  Jan  Baptista 
Cachiopin  de  la  Redo,  Antwerp,  inv.  1662  (as  “Een 
contrefeytsel  van  de  Maecht  van  Orleans,  van 
Rubens’).  Probably  David  [de]  Amory,  Amsterdam; 
(sale,  Amsterdam.  22  June  1722,  lot  4 [as  "De 
Maegd  van  Orleans  in’t  voile  Hamas,  levensgroote 
knielende  voor  een  Cruxifix  door  P.  P.  Rubbens"]). 
(Probably  sale,  Amsterdam,  16  October  1736,  lot 
1).  Probably  Johann  Heinrich  von  Gise;  (probably 
sale.  Bonn,  Iff.  August  1742,  lot  50  [as  "La  Pucelle 
d’Orleans”],  bought  in?);  probably  sale,  Bonn,  30ff. 
August  1742,  lot  87).  Possibly  Dr.  Bragge,  London; 
(sale,  Mr.  Prestage,  London,  20  March  1750/51,  lot 
59  [as  "The  Pucelle  D'Orleans.  Rubens”]);  Abraham 
Johan  Ant.  Schaffhausen  (1756-1824),  Cologne. 
Sibilla  von  Wittgenstein  (d.  1918);  (sale,  Lempertz, 
Cologne,  16  May  1919,  lot  659);  D.  Hjorth  Jr.,  Malmo. 
Sweden;  Baron  von  Platen,  Sweden;  (with  Rosenberg 
& Stiebel,  New  York,  by  1952);  Museum  purchase 
in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1973,  pp.  80-81,  illus.  (b-w);  Richmond  1975. 
Antwerp  1977,  pp.  114-115,  cat.  46,  illus.  (b-w);  Paris 
1979,  cat.  41;  Cologne  1995,  cat.  209,  illus.  (color); 
Ann  Arbor  and  Wellesley  2002,  cat.  83,  illus.  (color); 
London  2003,  illus.  (color);  Antwerp  2004,  cat.  18, 
illus.  (color);  Washington  2006,  pp.  32-34,  illus. 
(color);  Allentown  2006,  pp.  11-12,  illus.  (color). 
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Joan  of  Arc 

ca.  1620?  and  after  1640 

Oil  on  canvas,  71  V2  x 45  3A  in.  (181.6  x 116.2  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  Gift  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society 
(Robert  F.  Phifer  Bequest),  52.9.111 
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J.  Hordal’s  Heroinae  nobillissimae  Ioanne  Dare  (fig.  65A),  published  in  1612. 
The  composition  for  the  painting  certainly  shares  a number  of  features  with 
this  print.  Both  show  a kneeling  Joan  dressed  in  full  armor  before  an  image 
of  Christ,  although  in  the  painting  Christ  is  shown  on  the  cross  atop  a stone 
plinth,  while  in  the  book  illustration  he  forms  part  of  a Pieta.  Joan  prays  in 
both  images,  no  doubt  asking  for  divine  guidance  before  the  battle  of  Orle- 
ans. Her  most  striking  feature  is  her  long,  flowing  hair,  despite  the  fact  that 
histories  devoted  to  Joan  described  her  hair  as  cut  short. 

The  painting  differs  from  the  print  by  placing  most  of  the  emphasis 
on  the  pure  and  chaste  figure  of  Joan.  A cross  between  a portrait  and  a 
figure  in  a history  scene,  the  praying  girl  was  given  an  air  of  restraint  and 
contemplation.  This  mood  is  far  different  from  accounts  of  this  woman 
of  action,  actually  little  more  than  a girl.  As  others  have  noted,  such  an 
image  is  unusual  in  Rubens’s  oeuvre,  as  he  would  have  been  more  in- 
clined to  show  Joan  in  battle  rather  than  contemplation.7  The  nature  of  the 
composition  must  have  been  linked  to  terms  stipulated  in  what  must  be 
understood  as  an  undocumented  commission.  Ultimately,  the  work 
remained  in  Rubens’s  studio  unfinished  and  undelivered. 

About  the  time  Rubens  began  to  formulate  his  image  of  Joan,  probably 
in  the  years  just  before  1620,  there  had  been  renewed  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  interest  extended  to  the  humanist  circle  of  Rubens. 
At  the  time,  his  friend  Jan  Caspar  Gevartius  was  writing  a poem  in  Joan’s 
honor,  one  requested  by  the  French  scholar  Nicolas  Claude  Peiresc  for  the 
monument  to  Joan  at  Orleans.8 

McGrath  outlined  Rubens’s  ties  to  this  literary  project  and  its  relation  to 
the  Raleigh  painting. 
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(b-w);  Muller  1989,  p 123,  cat.  159,  fig.  75  (b-w); 
McGrath  1997,  vol.  1,  fig.  220  (x-radiograph).  fig.  221 
(b-w),  vol.  2,  pp  317-323,  cat.  57;  Rouen  2003,  p 13, 
illus.  (color)  opp.  p.  1;  Wood  2004,  p.  424;  Heimann 
2005,  pp.  7 74, 88, 149.  pi.  6 (b-w). 


That  Rubens  should  have  produced  such  a historically  accurate 
image,  and  one  which  depends  so  much  on  the  details  of  the 
monument,  surely  indicates  some  connection  with  the  project 
for  the  inscriptions,  in  which  Peiresc  was  a central  figure.  In 
1613,  Charles  du  Lis,  a supposed  descendent  of  the  d’Arc  family, 
had  published  a series  of  proposals  for  the  texts  to  the  sculptural 
group;  Peiresc  was  involved  and  solicited  from  his  learned  friends 
all  over  Europe  further  inscriptions:  these  subsequently  appeared 
in  a published  collection.  In  his  efforts  to  get  a poem  out  of  Gevar- 
tius, Peiresc  wrote  several  times  to  Rubens,  but  he  did  not  receive 
Gevartius’s  contribution  until  1622-23,  at  a time  when  Rubens 
was  actually  visiting  Peiresc.  Possibly  the  painting  was  planned 
on  this  occasion.  Rubens’s  first  contact  with  Peiresc  seems  to  have 
been  only  late  in  1619,  so  that  if  he  was  helped  by  the  Provencal 
scholar  with  a drawing  or  description,  it  means  that  the  painting 
was  done  at  the  earliest  in  1620.  But  Gevartius  had  been  work- 
ing on  his  poem  at  least  since  1617,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and 
Rubens’s  picture  could  rather  have  been  associated  with  this.9 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  a linen  canvas  that 
has  been  glue-lined  to  linen.  The  original  fabric  is 
constructed  from  two  vertical  pieces  that  were  sewn 
together.  The  top  tacking  margin  was  flattened  and 
incorporated  into  the  image  by  the  artist.  The  canvas 
was  prepared  with  a buff-colored  ground.  There  is 
little  of  note  in  infrared  reflectography.  Although  no 
preparatory  stage  can  be  positively  identified,  dead 
coloring  appears  to  have  blocked  in  the  composition. 
X-radiography  reveals  a column  or  drape  that  had 
been  painted  along  the  right  side,  which  is  also  visible 
as  a pentimento.  A few  areas  in  the  drape  show  the 
use  of  the  butt  end  of  the  brush  and  exhibit  the 
characteristic  fluorescence  of  a red  lake  pigment. 
Currently  there  are  several  layers  of  natural  and 
synthetic  resins.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 
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FIG.  65A  L.  Gaultier,  title  page  to  J,  Hordal,  Heroinae 
nobillissimae loannae Dare.. . historia,  Port-a-Musson,  1612 

FIG.  65B  X-radiograph  of  cat.  65 
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As  her  words  suggest,  there  is  still  much  yet  to  learn  about  the  paint- 
ing’s chronology.  Technical  evidence  provides  some  clues.  The  x-radiograph 
(fig.  65B),  for  example,  indicates  the  canvas  originally  was  larger  on  all  four 
sides,  with  the  greatest  extent  to  the  right.  A reasonable  idea  of  its  origi- 
nal composition  can  be  gleaned  from  a drawing  formerly  in  the  Museum 
Narodowe  (fig.  65c).  Most  scholars  rightly  see  the  drawing  as  a copy  after 
Rubens.10  It  shows  the  praying  Joan  with  many  of  the  same  details — the 
crucifix  on  a plinth,  the  armor,  and  the  plumed  helmet. 

The  drawing  shows  a larger  composition  in  all  dimensions,  especially  at 
the  top,  bottom,  and  right.  More  important,  this  work  also  shows  a column 
on  a base  just  to  the  right  and  behind  the  praying  figure  of  Joan.  One  can 
see  in  the  x-radiograph  remnants  of  this  column,  a motif  now  painted  over 
with  a cloudy  sky  and  part  of  the  curtain.  Was  the  drawing  a preliminary 
study  for  the  composition  by  Rubens,  an  autograph  record  of  the  master’s 
first  solution  for  the  painted  composition,  or  an  image  of  the  unfinished 
painting  before  it  was  “completed”  after  the  master’s  death?11  The  fact  that 
both  the  drawing  and  the  painting,  via  the  x-radiograph,  contain  the  col- 
umn, gives  credence  to  the  strong  likelihood  that  the  Raleigh  picture  is  the 
one  listed  in  the  1640  inventory,  and  not  a copy  of  unknown  date  after  the 
lost  original. 

But  why  was  this  work,  begun  about  1620,  still  in  Rubens’s  studio, 
unfinished,  at  the  time  of  his  death?  If  not  a commission  gone  bad,  had  he 
begun  it  at  a time  when  interest  in  Joan  of  Arc  was  peaking  and  he  thought 
he  could  find  a buyer?  Another  theory  suggests  the  work  was  conceived  as 
part  of  a series  of  “imaginary  re-creations”  of  legendary  figures  that  also 
may  have  included  his  full-length  images  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Maximilian 
I.12  Both  of  these  historical  portraits,  perhaps  associated  with  the  artist’s 
antiquarian  interests  or  reflections  of  national  pride,  seem  to  date  from 
about  1620  as  well.  Like  Joan  of  Arc , they  too  remained  with  the  artist  until 
his  death.1’ 
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Yet  how  much,  if  any,  of  his  hand  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Raleigh  canvas 
today?  In  general,  the  work  displays  stylistic  tendencies  common  to  Rubens’s 
oeuvre  from  about  1620.  Nevertheless,  even  a cursory  examination  of  the 
paint  surface  and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  individual  motifs  are 
rendered  shows  an  inconsistency  with  autograph  pictures  by  the  master  at 
any  point  during  his  career.  While  onlookers  may  not  be  “repelled”  by  the 
work,  the  painting  certainly  exhibits  shortcomings  associated  with  rushed 
and  largely  unsupervised  additions.  Some  areas  even  appear  unfinished, 
including  unfocused  details  in  the  crucifix,  Turkish  carpet,  hanging  cur- 
tain, and  the  dull  finish  on  the  armor.  Joan’s  hands,  especially  the  left,  and 
face  received  more  attention,  but  these  details,  as  well  as  her  knotted,  long, 
auburn  hair,  are  incompatible  with  Rubens’s  assured  touch. 

For  lack  of  a better  designation,  here  Joan  of  Arc  is  termed  a workshop 
production,  probably  after  a design  by  Rubens.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances of  its  “completion”  after  Rubens’s  death,  it  is  a designation  applied 
in  a nontraditional  manner.  The  work  displays  virtually  none  of  Rubens’s 
genius  in  its  execution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  have  had  a hand  in  its 
first  program  of  painting  about  1620.  Still,  in  light  of  its  current  popularity,  this 
painted  document  will  likely  retain  its  importance  among  Rubens  scholars.  & 


NOTES 

1.  Uncertainties  regarding  the  provenance 
of  the  picture  stem  from  the  likelihood 
that  there  existed  at  least  one  other 
version  of  this  rare  subject  associated 
with  Rubens,  which  is  now  lost.  I 
would  again  like  to  thank  Burton  B. 
Fredericksen  for  bringing  my  attention 
to  the  probable  ownership  of  the  work 
by  Johann  Heinrich  von  Gise  in  the  early 
1740s.  If  the  painting  was  in  the  Bonn- 
Cologne  area  at  this  time,  it  is  unlikely 

it  then  made  its  way  to  London  shortly 
thereafter,  only  to  return  to  Cologne  later 
in  the  century. 

2.  The  original  English  translation  of  the 
French  manuscript  is  housed  in  the 
Courtauld  Institute,  London.  McGrath 
1997,  vol.  2,  p.  318,  cited  Burchard’s 
conclusion. 


3.  Wood  2004,  p.  424. 

4.  McGrath  1997,  vol.  2,  p.  319,  sum- 
marized the  opinions  about  the 
authorship  and  dating  of  the  work. 

She  further  stated,  “an  estimate  of 
c.  1620  or  slightly  earlier  for  the 
composition  seems  plausible  on 
iconographic  as  well  as  stylistic 
grounds.” 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  For  a history  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  her 
representations,  see  Warner  1981;  and 
Heimann  2005. 

7.  Most  recently  Belkin  in  Antwerp  2004, 
p.  142. 

8.  McGrath  1997,  vol.  2,  p.  319. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  320. 


FIG.  65C  Copy  after  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Joan  of  Arc, 
after  1 640?.  pen  and  brown  ink  over  black  chalk,  on  paper, 
formerly  Museum  Narodowe,  Wroclaw 


10.  For  example,  Belkin  in  Antwerp  2004, 
p.  140,  fig.  18a,  cites  the  drawing  as 

a “copy  after  Rubens,”  while  McGrath 
1997,  vol.  1,  fig.  219,  inserted  a question 
mark  before  the  name  of  Rubens. 

11.  Another  drawing,  clearly  after  Rubens, 
shows  the  isolated  Joan  in  prayer.  Now 
in  Copenhagen,  the  work  is  illus.  in 
McGrath  1977,  vol.  1,  fig.  218. 

12.  Belkin  in  Antwerp  2004,  p.  142.  For 
illus.  of  the  two  paintings  now  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna,  see 
Muller  1989,  pls.  43,  44. 

13.  Antwerp  1640  inventory,  cats.  148,  149; 
see  Antwerp  2004,  pp.  328-333. 
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T he  history  painter  Gerard  Seghers  was  baptized  in  Antwerp  on 
17  March  1591.  Whereas  he  and  his  brother  Jan  Baptist  Seghers,  who 
became  a goldsmith,  turned  to  the  arts  for  their  careers,  their  father  ran 
a wine  tavern.1  In  addition,  the  elder  Seghers  had  been  a Calvinist  sympa- 
thizer before  returning  to  the  Catholic  faith  shortly  after  1585.  There  are  no 
documents  identifying  the  master(s)  involved  in  Gerard’s  artistic  training, 
but  at  twelve  he  was  designated  as  a pupil  in  the  rolls  of  Antwerp’s  Guild 
of  St.  Luke.  He  probably  studied  with  Gaspard  de  Crayer  (1584-1669) 
and,  if  his  later  biographers  are  correct,  also  with  Abraham  Janssens 
(ca.  1575-1632)  and  Hendrick  van  Balen  (ca.  1575— 1632) H Seghers  Joined 
the  painters’  guild  as  a master  in  1608,  and,  except  for  his  entry  into  the 
Sodaliteit  der  Bejaarde  Jongmans  (Society  of  Aged  Bachelors)  in  1611, 
little  is  known  about  the  artist  during  the  early  years  of  his  career. 

Seghers  continued  his  artistic  education  in  Italy.  Leaving  Antwerp 
by  mid-February  1613,  he  took  up  residence  in  Rome  for  several  years 
alongside  many  other  northern  artists.  In  addition  to  developing  his 
talents  as  a painter,  while  there  he  made  valuable  contacts  with  dealers  and 
patrons.  As  was  the  fashion  for  many  northern  artists  going  to  Rome,  he 
quickly  fell  under  the  spell  of  Caravaggio’s  (1573-1610)  art.  The  handful  of 
paintings  Seghers  produced  in  Rome  were  strongly  influenced  by  works 
of  the  Caravaggio  acolyte  Bartolomeo  Manfredi  (1582-1622)  and  other 
Caravaggisti  working  in  the  city.  Chief  among  this  group  was  the 
Dutchman  Gerrit  van  Honthorst  (1592-1656).  It  was  Honthorst’s  use  of 
candlelight  for  dramatic  effect  that  served  Seghers  well  in  such  paintings 
as  the  Museum’s  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter.  During  his  time  in  Rome,  the 
artist  also  befriended  the  Spanish  ambassador  Cardinal  Antonio  Zapata  y 
Mendoze,  who  provided  the  painter  with  an  introduction  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  Later,  Seghers  described  himself  as  being  a servant  to  King 
Philip  III  (1578-1621). 

Seghers  returned  to  Antwerp  from  Italy  and  Spain  about  1620  and 
quickly  launched  a successful  and  multifaceted  career.  He  rejoined  the 
painters’  guild  and  became  a member  of  Violiere,  one  of  the  city’s  cham- 
bers of  rhetoric.  His  marriage  in  1621  to  Catharina  Wouters,  the  daughter 
of  a wealthy  cloth  merchant,  landed  him  in  the  city’s  upper  class  and 
helped  further  his  career.  It  was  also  in  1621  that  he  assisted  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  (q.v.)  in  painting  the  ceiling  panels  of  the  new  Jesuit  church  in 
Antwerp.3  Years  later  he  also  assisted  Rubens  in  the  decorations  of  the 
Pageant  Entry  of  Cardinal- Infante  Ferdinand  into  Antwerp .4 

For  much  of  the  1620s,  Seghers  continued  to  work  in  a style  reminis- 
cent of  his  Italian  Caravaggesque  orientation.  Scholars  point  to  a marked 
change  in  his  work  about  1628,  however,  after  which  he  incorporated  a 
colorful,  more  lofty  and  pious  style  that  reflected  the  dominant  influence 
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of  Rubens.  During  the  1630s  he  received  many  of  his  most  important  com- 
missions.5 Unfortunately,  a gradual  decline  is  seen  in  pictures  he  executed 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  career.  In  them,  an  overall  elegance  and 
weaker  palette  replaced  the  monumentality  found  in  his  most  successful 
and  characteristic  works  from  the  1630s.  It  is  probably  no  coincidence  that 
this  decline  coincided  with  the  years  following  Rubens’s  death  in  1640. 

Rubens  will  always  overshadow  Seghers  in  terms  of  his  vast  accom- 
plishments and  success,  but  evidence  does  indicate  Seghers  received 
much  acclaim  and  amassed  considerable  wealth  during  his  lifetime. 

From  1631  until  his  death  in  1651,  he  and  his  family  lived  in  a large  house 
on  the  Meir,  one  of  Antwerp’s  most  fashionable  streets.  In  addition, 
Seghers  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Cardinal-Infante  Ferdinand  in 
1635  and  Archduke  Wilhelm  in  1637,  served  as  dean  of  the  guild  in  1646, 
and  recorded  several  pupils  with  the  guild.  He  also  acted  as  an  art  dealer 
and  accumulated  an  important  art  collection,  including  his  portrait 
painted  by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.).  © 


NOTES 

1.  Another  important  Antwerp  artist  from 
the  period,  the  still-life  painter  Daniel 
Seghers  (1590-1661)  seems  not  to  have 
been  related. 


2.  Le  Comte  1699  and  Houbraken  1753 
respectively,  as  was  noted  by  Van  de 
Velde  1996,  p.  364.  Also  see  Bieneck 
1992,  p.  102  note  40. 


3.  For  a discussion  of  this  important 
project,  see  f.  R.  Martin  1968. 

4.  J.  R.  Martin  1972. 

5.  For  a discussion  of  Seghers’s  oeuvre,  see 
Bieneck  1992. 
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CAT.  66  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 


PROVENANCE 

Andreas  Colyns  de  Nole  (1598-1638),  Antwerp, 
before  1638.  Deyne  collection,  Ghent,  by  1753. 
Philippe  Louis  Parizeau  (1740-1801),  Paris;  (sale, 
Paris,  26  March  1789,  lot  104);  Jean-Baptiste-Pierre 
Le  Brun  (1748-1813),  Paris,  before  1791;  (sale,  Paris, 
11  April-8  May  1791,  lot  87);  Lerouge  collection;1 
(sale,  Paris,  Lerouge,  11-12  January  1799,  lot  5). 
Joseph  Cardinal  Fesch  (1763-1839),  Paris  and  Rome, 
by  ca.  1810  (1839  inv„  cat.  1027,  and  1841  inv„  cat. 
310  [both  times  as  Honthorst]);  (sale,  Galerie  Fesch, 
Palazzo  Ricci,  Rome,  17  March  1845,  lot  217  [as 
Seghers]);  (with  Alessandro  Aducci).2  (With  French 
& Co.,  New  York,  before  1952);  Museum  purchase 
in  1952. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Rome  1844;  Utrecht  and  Antwerp  1952,  cat.  114, 
fig.  78  (b-w);  Sarasota  1960,  cat.  12,  illus.  (b-w); 
Cleveland  1971,  cat.  61,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1998a, 
cat.  35,  illus.  (color). 
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gerard  seghers’s  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter,  by  virtue  of  its  large  scale, 
dramatic  lighting,  and  captivating  narrative,  is  one  of  the  most  engaging 
pictures  in  the  collection.  While  the  painting  has  suffered  considerable 
damage  during  the  centuries  since  it  left  the  artist’s  Antwerp  studio,  it 
remains  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  achievements  of  the 
Flemish  Caravaggisti  painted  during  the  early  seventeenth  century.3  In  ad- 
dition, the  debate  over  whether  the  canvas  represents  the  prime  version  of 
this  popular  composition  seems  to  have  finally  been  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. As  a consequence,  we  can  now  identify  with  a degree  of  certainty 
the  names  of  some  of  the  painting’s  most  notable  previous  owners.  They 
include  Jean-Baptiste-Pierre  Le  Brun  (1748-1813),  a French  artist,  dealer,  and 
collector  and  the  husband  of  painter  Marie-Louise  Elisabeth  Vigee-Lebrun 
(1.755-1842),  and  Joseph  Cardinal  Fesch  (1763-1839),  a voracious  art  collector 
and  uncle  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.4 

Seghers,  who  painted  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Antwerp,  was  no  doubt  inspired  to  paint  the  subject  based  on  experiences 
during  his  stay  in  Rome.  He  must  have  been  especially  enamored  with 
the  treatment  of  the  theme  by  Bartolomeo  Manfredi  (1582-1622). 5 Seghers 
was  not  alone  in  this  pursuit,  however,  as  Peter’s  denial  became  a staple 
among  Caravaggesque  painters  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Included  in  this 
group  are  examples  by  Hendrick  ter  Brugghen  (q.v.),  Gerrit  van  Honthorst 
(1592-1656),  and  Georges  de  La  Tour  (1593-1652). 6 Their  pictures,  like  the 
example  by  Seghers,  present  imagery  that  asks  viewers  to  consider  Peter’s 
crisis  of  faith  at  the  time  he  is  accused  of  being  a follower  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
narrative  described  in  all  four  Gospels.  John  (18:15-18,  25-27)  provides  the 
most  complete  account  of  Peter’s  actions  following  the  arrest  of  Christ. 

Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus,  and  another  disciple.  This  disciple, 
who  was  known  to  the  High-priest,  went  with  Jesus  into  the  High- 
priest’s  courtyard.  Peter  halted  at  the  door  outside.  Then  the  other 
disciple,  who  was  known  to  the  High-priest,  went  out,  and  spoke 
to  the  woman  at  the  door,  and  brought  Peter  in.  The  maid  who 
was  on  duty  at  the  door,  said  to  Peter,  “Are  you  another  of  this 
man’s  disciples?”  “I  am  not.”  And  the  servants  and  the  police  had 
made  a charcoal  fire,  because  it  was  cold,  and  it  warmed  them.  Pe- 
ter stood  with  them  and  warmed  himself.  As  Peter  Simon  stood 
warming  himself:  They  said  to  him,  “Are  you  not  another  of  his 
disciples?”  He  denied  it,  and  said  “I  am  not.”  One  of  the  servants 
of  the  High-priest,  the  relation  of  the  man  whose  ear  Peter  had 
cut  off,  said,  “Had  I not  seen  you  in  the  garden  with  him?”  Peter 
denied  again;  and  just  then  crowed  the  cock. 

Seghers  depicted  Peter  standing  next  to  the  maid  and  a soldier  to  the  far 
left.  Gesturing  to  himself  with  his  right  hand,  Peter  appears  to  respond  to 
his  interrogators  by  stating  “I  am  not.”  Elsewhere  in  the  composition,  and 
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The  Denial  of  St.  Peter 

ca.  1620-1625 

Oil  on  canvas,  62  x 89  V2  in.  (157.5  x 227.3  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.112 


providing  a context  beyond  that  described  in  the  biblical  narrative,  the  artist 
inserted  a handful  of  soldiers  who  play  cards  around  a table.  Although  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  candlelight  mute  some  of  the  details,  these  players  wear 
surprisingly  colorful  and  stylish  clothing,  and  all  sport  feathered  caps.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  players  have  interrupted  their  game  to  acknowledge 
the  nearby  confrontation  between  Peter  and  the  maid. 

Such  a narrative  is  ideally  suited  for  a Caravaggesque  treatment.  Tire 
nighttime  setting,  artificial  light  source,  and  the  rustic  character  of  the 
individuals  filling  the  foreground  combine  to  create  the  kind  of  dramatic 
moment  that  typifies  this  tradition.  Caravaggio’s  simplified  treatment  of  the 
subject  (fig.  66a),  painted  after  he  had  left  Rome,  focuses  on  the  three 
principal  participants.  Here,  the  interaction  between  Peter,  the  maid,  and 
the  soldier  creates  a psychologically  powerful  realism  that  marks  his  genius 
as  a painter. 

By  contrast,  Seghers  opted  for  a more  contentious  and  expansive  scene.  To 
help  him  in  describing  large,  boisterous  figures  around  a table,  among  them 
soldiers,  he  looked  to  the  works  of  painters  who  fell  within  Caravaggio’s 
circle.  Among  the  most  influential  were  Manfredi  and  especially  the 
Dutchman  Honthorst.  Manfredi’s  large  painting  in  Braunschweig,  a work 
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FIG.  66A  Michelangelo  Merisi  da  Caravaggio, 
The  Denial  of  St.  Peter,  ca.  1609-1610,  oil  on  canvas, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 

Aila  Achesen  Wallace  gift,  1997.167 


VERSIONS 

Possible  autograph  version,  oil  on  canvas, 

60 1/4 « 79  7/8  in.  (153  * 203  cm).  Collection 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  Scone  Palace,  Scotland.  For  other 
copies  and  versions,  see  Nicholson  1989,  vol.  1,  p.  174, 
and  Bieneck  1992,  p.  140. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glued-lined  twice  to  linen.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  a buff-colored  priming  layer  followed  by  a 
red  imprimatura  or  dead-coloring  layer.  There  is  an 
indication  that  the  main  elements  of  the  composition, 
including  reserves  for  the  figures'  faces,  hands, 
and  costumes,  have  been  blocked  in  using  grayish 
paint  for  the  flesh-toned  areas  and  shades  of  brown 
for  the  remaining  elements.  There  is  little  of  note 
in  x-radiography.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals 
placement  changes  in  several  figures’  hands  and 
heads.  Additionally,  a staff  and  hand  were  painted 
out  on  the  soldier  on  the  left  side.  The  painting 
underwent  a structural  treatment  in  1971  and 
other  remedial  treatment. 


probably  executed  about  1615,  speaks  the  same  language  as  the  later  picture 
by  Seghers.7  Instead  of  playing  cards,  Manfredi’s  rustic  figures  throw  dice. 
Honthorst  seems  to  have  played  an  even  greater  role  in  influencing  Seghers, 
for  his  representations  of  the  theme,  including  his  Denial  of  St.  Peter  in 
Rennes  from  about  1618-1620  (fig.  66b),  unlike  the  example  by  Manfredi, 
feature  candlelight  illumination.8  This  painting  and  the  Seghers  in  Raleigh 
show  two  lit  candles — one  held  by  the  serving  maid  who  questions  Peter, 
the  other  on  the  table  where  the  soldiers  play  cards.  It  cannot  be  a coin- 
cidence that  both  painters  also  included  nearly  identical  seated  figures 
silhouetted  in  profile  against  the  candlelight  in  the  center  foreground  of 
their  respective  works. 

Stylistic  evidence  strongly  suggests  Seghers’s  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  was 
completed  shortly  after  the  artist’s  return  to  Antwerp  in  1620,  between 
about  1620  and  1625.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  working  during 
these  years,  the  painter  held  true  to  Caravaggio’s  stylistic  innovations  for  a 
number  of  years.  To  achieve  the  dramatic  baroque  effect  associated  with  the 
Caravaggisti,  he  used  broad  and  fluid  brushwork  to  define  his  coarsely  mod- 
eled, yet  naturalistic  figures.  He  also  gave  many  of  the  motifs  a strong  tactile 
quality.  Imitating  the  effect  of  the  light  generated  by  the  candles,  he  applied 
highlights  to  those  surfaces  that  reflected  the  most  light,  while  leaving  other 
areas  in  deep  shadow.  Although  the  darkened  space  necessitates  a palette 
moving  toward  a range  of  browns  and  flesh  tones,  Seghers  did  not  totally 
deny  himself  the  use  of  stronger  local  colors,  particularly  in  the  clothing  of 
many  of  the  figures.  Notable  is  the  canary  yellow  of  the  doublet  worn  by  the 
bearded  cardplayer  seated  to  the  right,  and  the  burnt  red-orange  trousers 
of  the  figure  positioned  on  the  viewer’s  side  of  the  table.  Only  near  the  end 
of  the  decade  did  Seghers  reinvent  his  art  to  conform  to  the  brighter,  more 
robust,  and  colorful  style  championed  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.). 

Although  most  scholars  have  agreed  about  the  date  of  the  painting,  until 
recently  opinion  has  divided  whether  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  is  the  prime 
version  of  this  influential  composition  or  just  the  best  of  its  many  known 
copies.  Benedict  Nicolson,  like  Horst  Gerson  and  Hendrik  Pauwels  and  Daniel 
Roggen  before  him,  rejected  the  Raleigh  picture  as  the  prime  version,  or 
even  as  an  autograph  work  by  Seghers.9  Writing  in  1971,  he  stated,  “the 
original  survives  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Scone  Palace 
and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time.  My  bald  statement  that  this  is  the 
original,  and  not  the  picture  generally  given  this  status  in  Raleigh  (good 
though  it  is),  cannot  be  proved,  and  rests  on  a slight  difference  in  quality.”10 
By  contrast,  Dorothea  Bieneck,  in  her  monograph  on  Seghers,  comes  to  the 
opposite  (and  we  think  correct)  conclusion.11 

Besides  its  overall  high  quality,  additional  support  for  accepting  the  Ra- 
leigh picture  as  the  prime  version  of  this  composition  by  Seghers  centers  on 
a number  of  clearly  visible  pentimenti.  Such  pentimenti  would  suggest  the 
picture  is  not  a copy.12  Chief  among  these  changes  are  the  ghostlike  images 
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of  the  soldier’s  arm  above  the  head  of  Peter  grasping  a staff  or  spear  and  the 
change  of  position  of  the  corner  of  the  table  at  center  left. 

While  much  of  Nicolson’s  argument  rested  on  his  admittedly  subjec- 
tive comparison  between  the  two  pictures,  confusion  over  the  dimensions 
of  the  Raleigh  painting  seems  to  have  contributed  to  his  decision  as  well. 
He  was  misinformed  about  the  dimensions  of  the  Museum’s  painting, 
thinking  it  much  larger  than  it  actually  is.13  Consequently,  he  concluded 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  picture  must  be  the  one  previously  in  the  Cardinal 
Fesch  collection  in  Rome,  for  it  came  closer  to  matching  the  dimensions 
found  in  a Fesch  catalogue  from  the  mid-i840s.'4  Based  on  this  assumption, 
Nicolson  then  traced  the  provenance  of  the  painting  to  its  first  owner.  From 
the  inscription  on  a reproductive  print  (fig.  66c)  by  Schelte  a Bolswert  (ca. 
1581-1659),  we  now  know  that  Seghers  painted  the  Raleigh  picture  for  the 
sculptor  and  collector  Andreas  Colyns  de  Nole  (1598-1638).15 

Other  distinguished  collectors  would  follow  Colyns  de  Nole  in  owning 
The  Denial  of  St.  Peter.  In  addition,  numerous  copies  and  variants  of  the 
composition  offer  evidence  of  the  picture’s  enormous  popularity  and  im- 
portance. Besides  those  unknown  painters  who  simply  lifted  all  or  parts  of 
the  composition  for  their  works,  others  drew  inspiration  in  more  creative 
ways.  A number  of  scholars,  for  example,  have  noted  similarities  between 
motifs  in  Seghers’s  picture  and  ones  found  in  paintings  devoted  to  the  same 
subject  by  George  de  La  Tour  and  even  Rembrandt — for  example,  the  Dutch 
master’s  painting  of  1660  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam.16^ 


FIG.  66B  Gerrit  van  Honthorst, 
Denial  of  St.  Peter,  ca.  1618-1620,  oil  on 
canvas,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Rennes 


FIG.  66C  Schelte  a Bolswert,  after  Gerard  Seghers, 
The  Denial  of  St  Peter,  ca.  1625-1650,  engraving 


NOTES 

1.  As  Burton  B.  Fredericksen  noted  in  a 
letter  dated  17  April  2006,  Lerouge  was 
an  associate  of  Le  Brun.  He  likely  bought 
the  painting  at  the  Le  Brun  sale. 

2.  In  a letter  to  a researcher  working  at  the 
Museum  dated  5 October  1976,  Benedict 
Nicolson  made  reference  to  this  previous 
owner-art  dealer,  who,  in  1856,  had 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  sell  the  painting 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 

in  Dublin. 

3.  See  Technical  Notes  for  a brief  overview 
of  the  condition  of  the  painting.  A 
lengthier  condition  report  prepared 

by  Erin  Kelly  in  2007  is  on  file  at  the 
Museum. 

4.  Descriptions  in  early  auction  catalogues 
are  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  work.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  1845  Fesch  sale 
catalogue,  where  the  previous  attribution 
to  Honthorst  is  returned  to  Seghers. 

5.  Manfredi,  who  served  as  the  primary 
interpreter  of  Caravaggio’s  style,  painted 
many  of  the  same  subjects  as  his  mentor, 
including  St.  Peter’s  Denial  of  Christ. 

See  discussion  below  for  the  example 
that  most  closely  relates  to  The  Denial 

of  St.  Peter  in  Raleigh. 


6.  It  seems  likely  that  Seghers  and  Ter 
Brugghen  met  while  in  Rome,  as  their 
stays  overlapped  by  several  years. 

7.  Oil  on  canvas,  65  Vs  x 91  Vs  in.  (166  x 
232  cm),  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum, 
Braunschweig,  inv.  495.  The  work  is 
illus.  and  discussed  in  Utrecht  and 
Braunschweig  1986,  pp.  313-318, 

cat.  70. 

8.  The  date  was  assigned  to  the  painting 
by  Judson;  see  Judson  and  Ekkart  1999, 
pp.  75-77,  cat.  54. 

9.  Nicolson  1971;  Gerson  1952;  and 
Pauwels  and  Roggen  1955-1956. 

10.  Nicolson  1971.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Nicolson  similarly  rejected 
Hendrick  ter  Brugghen’s  David  Praised 
by  the  Israelite  Woman  (cat.  7)  in  favor 
of  a much  inferior  painting  of  the  same 
composition  now  in  Sibiu. 

11.  Bieneck  1992. 

12.  An  x-radiograph  of  the  entire 
composition,  showing  the  numerous 
pentimenti,  is  on  file  at  the  Museum. 

13.  Nicolson  1979,  p.  89,  published 
the  painting  with  dimensions  of 


185.4  x 256.5  cm.  The  actual  size 
is  157.5  x 227.3  cm. 

14.  Rome  1844,  pp.  243-244. 

15.  The  inscription  on  the  print  reads: 

“quid  trepidas  vox  est  generosa  quid 

ORA  RESIDUNT  / NUPER  ERANT  DOMI 
FERRE  PARATA  NECEM  / UNA  ANIMOS 
PORVIT  SIC  FOEMINA  FRANGERE  TANTOS 
/ O TUA  SIT  MELIUS  PETRE  PROPAS 

fides.”  and  “Ornatissimo  viro  Andreae 
Collyns  de  Nole,  statuario  insigni,  / Qui 
nuper  hanc  Petri  negationem  coloribus 
expressam,  / Domo  sua  excepit,  eandem 
stilo  adumbratam,  / In  amicitiae 
benevolentiaeque  argumentum  / 
L.M.Q.D.C.  Gerardus  Seghers” 

16.  See  Judson  1964,  p.  144.  For  an  overview 
of  the  artistic  relationship  between 
Rembrandt  and  Caravaggio,  see 
Amsterdam  2006. 
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Jan  Siberechts  was  among  the  most  distinctive  and  original  Flemish 
landscape  painters  working  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  born  into  an  Antwerp  artistic  family;  his  father,  also 
named  Jan,  was  a sculptor.  Opting  for  a career  as  a painter,  Siberechts 
apprenticed  in  the  mid-i640s  with  Adriaen  de  Bie  (1593-1668),  a painter 
of  portraits  and  religious  scenes.1  Documents  are  silent  regarding  any 
further  training  the  young  artist  received,  but  they  do  tell  us  he  joined  the 
Antwerp  guild  of  painters  in  1648-1649.  On  2 August  1652  he  married 
Maria  Anna  Croes  in  Antwerp. 

More  Dutch  in  style  than  the  vast  majority  of  his  contemporaries’  work 
in  Antwerp,  his  paintings  fall  into  three  categories.  His  earliest  pictures 
from  the  1650s  are  largely  imitative  of  a Dutch  Italianate  style.  In  the 
1660s  he  forged  a distinctive  manner  incorporating  a limited  range  of 
motifs  such  as  herdsmen  and  travelers  set  in  prosaic  landscapes.  Finally, 
in  1672,  with  his  move  to  England,  he  altered  his  subject  matter  to  accom- 
modate commissions  received  from  landed  gentry  seeking  portraits  of 
their  estates. 

The  earliest  extant  painting  by  Siberechts  dates  to  1653.  Because  the 
majority  of  the  pictures  he  painted  during  the  1650s  share  features  with 
examples  by  Dutch  Italianate  landscape  specialists  such  as  Jan  Asselijn 
(ca.  1610-1652),  Jan  Both  (ca.  1618-1652),  and  Adam  Pijnaker  (ca.  1620-1673), 
scholars  have  proposed  Siberechts  visited  Italy  about  1650. 2 Since  no 
documents  support  this  claim,  it  is  equally  likely  he  adopted  his  Italianate 
manner  from  examination  of  works  making  their  way  to  the  market  in 
Antwerp.1  His  small  panels  reveal  Italianate  imagery  depicted  with  a cool 
palette  and  clear,  even  lighting. 

By  the  early  1660s  Siberechts  had  found  his  artistic  voice.  It  was  one 
based  on  the  representation  of  rustic  life  in  his  native  Flanders.  Recur- 
ring motifs — shepherds,  milkmaids,  farmers  fording  streams,  wagons, 
and  farm  animals — provide  colorful  accents  against  the  cool  greens  of  the 
landscape  elements.  In  many  examples,  light  reflects  off  rushing  water. 
Hans  Devisscher  noted  that  compositions  from  the  early  1660s  “have  a 
symmetrical  triangular  plan.”4  Later,  “volume  and  shape  became  a pre- 
dominant concern”  as  figures  in  the  foreground  become  larger.5 

A visit  to  Antwerp  in  1670  by  George  Villiers,  the  2nd  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  proved  fortuitous  to  Siberechts.  His  work  so  impressed 
Villiers  that  the  duke  invited  the  artist  to  England  in  1672  to  decorate  one 
of  his  residences.  Many  commissions  from  English  aristocratic  clients 
soon  followed,  enabling  Siberechts  to  remain  in  Britain  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  London  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Only  about 
one  hundred  autograph  paintings  and  a few  watercolors  by  his  hand  are 
known  today. 
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While  in  Britain  Siberechts  did  not  substantially  alter  the  Flemish 
landscape  style  he  had  developed  during  the  1660s.  He  did,  however, 
adapt  it  to  views  of  the  English  countryside.  More  important,  he  received 
commissions  to  paint  hunting  scenes  and  some  of  the  earliest  views  of 
English  country  houses.  The  absence  of  a previous  landscape  tradition 
in  England  promoted  Siberechts  to  a position  of  importance.  Ellis 
Waterhouse  concluded  that  the  artist  could  be  thought  of  as  “the  father 
of  British  landscape  painting.”6  W 


NOTES 

1 .  Adriaen  de  Bie  was  the  father  of 

Cornells  de  Bie,  the  well-known  author 
of  an  important  biography  of  artists, 

Het  Gulden  Cabinet  van  de  edele  vry 
schilderconst  (Antwerp,  1661).  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  name 
of  Siberechts  included  (p.  373),  in  spite 
of  the  fact  the  artist  was  still  early  in  his 
career. 


2.  Fokker  1931,  pp.  9ff.,  was  among  the 
first  to  write  of  Siberechts’s  trip  to  Italy. 
Others  have  suggested  an  Italian  sojourn 
a few  years  earlier,  before  the  artist 
entered  the  guild  in  1648-1649. 

3.  Undoubtedly  the  art  market  in  Antwerp 
would  have  included  Dutch  Italianate 
pictures  before  the  mid-seventeenth 
century. 


4.  Devisscher  1996,  p.  647. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  648. 

6.  Waterhouse  1953,  p.  80. 
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cat.  67  Pastoral  Scene 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Major  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  London.1  (With  David 
M.  Koetser,  New  York,  by  1955);  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  New  York,  in  1955;  gift  to  the  Museum 
in  1960. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Tucson  1957,  cat.  22,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1960,  illus. 
(b-w);  Brussels  1965,  cat.  258,  illus.  (b-w);  Greenville 
1996,  illus.  (color). 

REFERENCES 

Raleigh  1960,  pp.  142-145,  illus.  (b-w);  Eisler  1977. 
pp.  124-125,  cat.  K 2104,  fig.  114  (b-w);  Toronto 

2001,  p.  100;  Gritsay  and  Babina  2008,  p.  322. 

VERSIONS 

Versions  but  not  copies  of  the  composition  exist, 
including  oil  on  canvas,  40  3/4  * 30 1/2  in. 

(103.5 x 77.5  cm),  The  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg, 
inv.  GE  6240;  oil  on  canvas,  49  3/4  * 49  3/4  in. 
(126.4  * 126.4  cm),  The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Richmond,  inv.  61-50  (fig.  67a). 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  structure  of  the  ground  could 
not  be  determined  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  layer. 
Some  aspects  of  the  composition  were  blocked  in 
with  a gray  dead  coloring  and  then  built  up  with  a 
thin  but  opaque  paint.  There  is  little  of  note  in  either 
x-radiography  or  infrared  reflectography.  The  painting 
underwent  a complete  conservation  treatment  in 

2002,  including  cleaning,  revarnishing  with  low- 
molecular-weight  synthetic  resin,  and  retouching. 


neither  signed  nor  dated,  Jan  Siberechts’s  Pastoral  Scene  is  a represen- 
tative example  of  the  artist’s  work.  Probably  painted  during  the  second  half 
of  the  1660s,  it  shows  a lush  Flemish  landscape  populated  by  milkmaids, 
a few  cows,  and  in  the  foreground  a mother  removing  lice  from  the  head 
of  her  young  daughter.  As  is  evident  here,  Siberechts  was  especially  skilled 
in  capturing  the  look  and  feel  of  the  rural  Flemish  landscape.  Today,  one 
still  discovers  vistas  that  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  one  described  in  this 
painting.  On  the  left  light  reflects  off  a slow-moving  stream  flanked  by  reeds 
and  grasses.  This  narrow  expanse  of  water  is  crossed  in  the  middle  ground 
by  a small  footbridge,  across  which  a milkmaid  and  dog  walk.  Behind  the 
bridge  a grassy  meadow  is  interrupted  by  a row  of  pollarded  willow  trees. 
Other  trees  fill  the  distant  horizon,  their  density  suggesting  their  function 
as  windbreaks. 

In  spite  of  its  topographic  charm,  Pastoral  Scene  is  a genre  painting  as 
much  as  it  is  a landscape.  In  this  regard  Siberechts  set  himself  apart  from 
most  of  his  contemporary  Flemish  landscape  painters.2  A certain  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment  filter  through  the  composition,  an  effect  Siberechts 
typically  provided  in  equal  measure  to  both  landscape  and  figures.  The 
viewer,  little  more  than  arm’s  length  from  the  mother  and  child  in  the  right 
foreground,  nevertheless,  is  asked  to  remain  neutral  toward  the  figures  and 
their  actions.  One  finds  “no  humor,  as  in  Steen;  no  begging  for  sympathy 
or  pity,  as  in  Le  Nain.”3 

Despite  the  picture’s  quiet  appeal,  much  is  happening.  A subtle  dyna- 
mism enters  the  narrative  through  its  deceptively  complex  composition 
and  by  an  assault  on  the  senses.  Interlocking  triangular  planes  move  the 
viewer’s  eye  from  the  right  foreground  to  the  left  background.4  In  addition, 
Siberechts  has  captured  the  moisture  in  the  air,  the  breezes  moving  the 
branches  of  the  willow  trees,  the  sound  of  the  slowly  moving  water,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  midday  sun. 

Much  of  this  sensory  effect  stems  from  the  artist’s  painting  style  and  his 
choice  of  color.  Abandoning  the  Italianate  manner  that  characterized  his 
works  from  the  1650s,  he  developed  a fresh  approach  for  the  representation 
of  his  native  countryside  in  the  following  decade.  Evenly  dispersed  midday 
sunlight,  meticulous  paint  application,  and  a palette  that  showcases  a range 
of  harmonious  cool  green  hues  are  all  characteristic  of  his  evolving  style. 
Here,  as  in  many  of  his  works,  the  greens  and  related  earth  tones  are  con- 
trasted with  the  bright  local  colors — reds,  blues,  and  yellow-rusts — found  in 
the  figures’  clothing. 

Once  Siberechts  had  formulated  his  distinctive  style  in  the  early  1660s, 
he  largely  continued  in  this  manner  until  leaving  for  England  in  1672.  A 
few  compositional  changes  did  intrude,  most  notably  a growing  tendency  to 
open  up  his  compositions  by  removing  some  of  the  trees  and  bushes  that 
effectively  screened  vistas  into  the  background.5  He  also  demonstrated  a 
predilection  for  recycling  some  of  his  motifs.  Pastoral  Scene  serves  as  a 
prime  example  of  this  practice.  For  example,  nearly  identical  images  of  the 
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Pastoral  Scene 

ca.  1667-1668 
Oil  on  canvas 

23  x 34  15/i6  in-  (59-1  x ^8-7  cm) 
Gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation,  60.17.70 


mother  picking  lice  from  her  child  can  be  seen  in  at  least  three  other  exam- 
ples by  Siberechts,  including  a signed  and  dated  picture  now  in  Richmond, 
The  Herdswoman  and  Her  Daughter  (fig.  67A).6 

In  addition  to  the  mother  and  child,  the  Richmond  work  also  features 
a similar  stream  to  the  left  and  the  same  two  cows,  which  are  positioned  a 
short  distance  behind  the  mother  and  child  in  each  painting  but  differ  in 
the  colors  and  markings  of  their  hides.  The  date  of  1667  on  the  Richmond 
painting  certainly  assists  in  dating  Pastoral  Scene.  Considering  the  shared 
motifs  and  nearly  identical  painting  styles,  the  Raleigh  example  must  have 
been  executed  about  the  same  time  as  the  picture  in  Richmond.  Since 
Pastoral  Scene  presents  a more  open  vista  into  the  background  landscape,  it 
is  likely  this  painting  was  completed  just  after  the  one  in  Richmond,  about 
1667  or  1668. 
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FIG.  67A  Jan  Siberechts,  The  Herdswoman  and  Her 
Daughter,  1667.  oil  on  canvas,  The  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Richmond;  museum  purchase 


FIG.  67B  Jan  Miel,  Old  Woman  Debusing  a Child, 
ca.  1640,  etching 


The  motif  of  a mother  picking  lice  from  the  head  of  her  daughter 
recurred  often  in  Siberechts’s  paintings.  It  likely  reflected  a reality  of  the 
period,  as  picking  or  combing  lice  from  the  heads  of  young  children  must 
have  been  a fairly  common  activity.  In  spite  of  its  distasteful  associations, 
artists  did  not  shy  away  from  the  subject.  Dutch  painters,  including 
Quiringh  van  Brekelenkam  (after  1622-ca.  1669),  Barent  Fabritius 
(1624-1673),  and  Gerard  ter  Borch  (1617-1681),  and  the  Brussels-born 
Michael  Sweerts  (1618-1664)  depicted  the  theme.7 

An  image  in  one  of  Jacob  Cats’s  most  famous  emblem  books,  Spiegel  van 
den  Oude  en  de  Nieuwen  tijdt,  shows  a comb  used  for  removing  lice.  A verse 
linked  to  this  delousing  comb  reads:  “Comb,  comb,  again  and  again,  and 
not  just  the  hair,  But  also  what  lies  hidden  inside,  to  the  heartfelt  bone.”8 
This  message  emphasizing  the  need  for  good  grooming,  practice,  and 
“putting  one’s  head  in  good  spiritual  order”  has  prompted  scholars  to  ques- 
tion whether  similar  meanings  were  intended  in  pictures  where  mothers 
pick  or  comb  lice  from  the  heads  of  their  children.9  The  charming  example 
by  Ter  Borch  in  The  Hague  has  often  been  discussed  in  this  regard.  Not 
surprisingly,  Colin  Eisler  raised  some  of  these  questions  in  his  discussion 
of  Pastoral  Scene.10 

Perhaps  a more  relevant  comparison  with  the  Raleigh  painting  is  an 
undated  etching  by  the  Dutch  Italianate  painter  and  printmaker  Jan  Miel 
(159S>— 1664),  Old  Woman  Delousing  a Child  (fig.  67B).11  The  etching  not 
only  reflects  an  earlier  interest  by  Siberechts  in  Italianate  art,  but  it  sets  the 
task  outdoors.  Like  Miel,  Siberechts  chose  a rustic,  outdoor  setting,  with 
the  donkey  in  the  etching  occupying  a position  similar  to  the  cows  in  the 
painting.  In  the  print,  however,  an  older  woman,  probably  the  grandmother, 
combs  the  child’s  hair.  If  one  takes  the  etching  as  Siberechts’s  starting 
point,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  anecdotal,  bucolic  character  inherent  in 
the  painting  distances  it  from  the  more  pointed  lessons  associated  with  the 
examples  by  Cats  or  Ter  Borch.  One  cannot,  however,  argue  about  the  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  the  mother  brings  to  her  unpleasant  task.  For  her,  the 
well-being  of  the  child  is  her  primary  concern.  '■¥ 


NOTES 

1.  This  owner,  listed  in  Eisler  1977,  p.  125, 
has  not  been  verified.  It  is  known  that 
old  master  pictures  owned  by  a Major 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  removed  from 
Easton  Hall,  near  Grantham,  appeared 
at  auction  in  London,  Christie,  Manson, 
& Woods,  28  May  1948.  The  Siberechts 
Pastoral  Scene  was  not  included  in  this 
auction. 

2.  Due  to  the  subject  matter  and  aspects  of 
his  painting  style,  Siberechts  has  often 
been  cited  as  being  more  Dutch  than  his 
Flemish  counterparts. 

3.  Raleigh  i960,  p.  142. 


4.  Thiery  in  Brussels  1965,  pp.  243-244, 
discussed  the  intricacies  of  the 
composition. 

5.  Devisscher  1996,  pp.  647-648,  briefly 
assessed  the  compositional  development 
within  Siberechts’s  oeuvre. 

6.  Besides  the  Richmond  painting 
(fig.  67 a),  the  other  two  are  A Mother 
Grooming  Her  Child  at  the  Edge  of  a 
Steam,  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  inv. 

R.  F.  1025,  and  The  Farmyard,  Royal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Brussels,  inv.  184. 


7.  Probably  the  best-known  example 
is  the  picture  by  Ter  Borch  now  in 
The  Hague,  Woman  Combing  a 
Child’s  Hair,  Mauritshuis,  inv.  744. 
For  a discussion  of  the  painting,  see 
Washington  and  Detroit  2004,  p.  91. 

8.  Cats  1658,  p.  173. 

9.  Washington  2004,  p.  90. 

10.  Eisler  19 77,  p.  124. 

11.  For  a discussion  of  the  etching,  see 
De  Jongh  in  Amsterdam  1997, 

pp.  257-259,  cat.  51. 
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T he  most  creative  and  influential  of  all  seventeenth-century  Flemish 
still-life  painters,  Frans  Snyders  seems  destined  to  have  become  an  artist. 
Fie  was  baptized  in  Antwerp’s  Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk  on  11  November 
1579.  His  earliest  contacts  with  painters  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
tavern  owned  by  his  father,  Jan  Snyders,  which  was  frequented  by  artists. 
Fie  began  his  training  with  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  (1564/65-ca. 
1637/38)  in  1593,  and  his  studies  likely  continued  in  the  studio  of  Hendrick 
van  Balen  (ca.  1575-1632). 1 Snyders  joined  the  Antwerp  Guild  of  St.  Luke  as 
an  independent  master  in  1602.  Six  years  later,  in  1608,  he  traveled  to  Italy. 
After  a short  stay  in  Rome,  the  painter  went  to  Milan,  where  a letter  of 
introduction  from  his  friend  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (q.v.)  gained  him 
patronage  from  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo.  In  the  letter  Brueghel  de- 
scribed Snyders  as  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Antwerp. 

Snyders’s  sojourn  in  Italy  was  relatively  brief,  for  by  4 July  1609  the 
young  artist  had  returned  to  Antwerp.  Three  years  later,  he  married 
Margaretha  de  Vos,  sister  of  the  painters  Cornelis  de  Vos  (q.v.)  and  Paul 
de  Vos  (1596-1678).  In  the  decades  to  follow,  Snyders  became  the  city’s 
most  important  still-life  master.  Numerous  commissions  guaranteed  his 
success,  including  prestigious  ones  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  Archduke 
Leopold  Wilhelm,  and  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  Considerable  wealth 
enabled  him  to  purchase  a large  house  next  door  to  the  Antwerp  mayor 
Nicolaes  Rockox  on  the  Korte  Gasthuisstraat  in  1620  and  to  amass  a large 
art  collection.  Snyders  was  also  active  in  the  St.  Luke’s  Guild  as  well  as  in 
the  Confraternity  of  Romanists,  a group  he  joined  in  1619.  He  served  as 
dean  of  this  confraternity  a decade  later  in  1629. 

As  the  years  passed,  Snyders  collaborated  with  many  of  Antwerp’s  most 
important  painters,  among  them  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (q.v.),  Abraham  Janssens  (ca.  1575-1632),  Jan  Wildens  (1586-1653), 
and  Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.).  He  must  have  been  especially  close  to  Rubens, 
for  after  the  master’s  death  in  1640,  he  served  as  a co-executor  of  his  estate 
along  with  Wildens  and  Jacques  Moermans.  Snyders  was  also  the  master 
of  a large  and  active  studio,  and  at  least  three  pupils  are  documented  from 
Antwerp  guild  lists.2  Other  followers  included  Jan  Fyt  (1611-1661)  and 
his  brother-in-law  Paul  de  Vos.  Except  for  short  visits  to  the  Northern 
Netherlands  with  fellow  artists  in  1641  and  1642,  Snyders  largely  remained 
in  Antwerp  until  his  death  on  19  August  1657.3  His  wife  had  died  ten  years 
earlier,  in  1647,  and  he  was  buried  next  to  her  in  the  Minderbroederskerk 
in  Antwerp.  The  couple  was  childless,  so  in  his  will  Snyders  left  his 
fortune  to  his  sister,  a beguine.  It  was  also  during  the  period  just  after  his 
death  that  the  Antwerp  art  dealer  Matthijs  Musson  purchased  Snyders’s 
large  and  important  collection.  It  included  numerous  works  by  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyck,  and  examples  by  many  of  the  leading  Flemish  painters  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.4 
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Snyders  was  extremely  prolific.  Approximately  three  hundred  paintings 
and  a hundred  drawings  by  him  survive.  Within  this  body  of  work,  however, 
are  numerous  collaborations  with  other  painters  and  many  examples 
showing  workshop  participation.  Snyders’s  choice  of  subject  matter  was 
unusually  diverse,  ranging  from  smaller  breakfast,  flower,  and  fruit  pieces 
to  large  market  scenes.  While  many  of  his  subjects  drew  from  earlier 
Netherlandish  traditions,  Snyders  applied  his  own  style  to  their  execution. 
His  baroque  creations  reveal  increasingly  free  and  dynamic  compositions, 
brilliant  color,  and  an  earthy  counterfeiting  of  textures.  These  elements 
were  unified  in  the  flowing  rhythm  of  his  forms.  Only  near  the  end  of  his 
career,  and  perhaps  precipitated  by  his  travel  to  the  Northern  Netherlands 
in  the  early  1640s,  did  a greater  refinement  and  more  restricted  choice  of 
subject  matter  enter  his  production.  © 


NOTES 


1.  ).  Meyssens,  an  early  biographer  of 
Snyders,  wrote  that  the  artist  had 
studied  with  Van  Balen  after  finishing 
his  training  with  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Younger;  Meyssens  1649. 


3.  On  his  first  trip  to  the  Northern 
Netherlands  in  1641,  Snyders  was 
accompanied  by  the  artists  Abraham 
Brueghel,  Gerard  Seghers  (q.v.),  and 
Adriaen  van  Utrecht.  A year  later  he 
returned  with  Adriaen  van  Utrecht  and 
Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.).  In  addition,  he 
may  have  made  at  least  one  additional 
trip,  for  a painting  inscribed  “fecit  in 
Breda”  (Breda  is  a town  in  the  Northern 
Netherlands)  is  known. 


4.  Other  artists  represented  in  his 
collection  included  Hendrick  van 
Balen,  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Pieter 
Bruegel  the  Elder,  Joos  van  Cleve,  Gillis 
van  Coninxloo,  Jacob  Fopsen  van  Es, 
Willem  Heda,  Jacob  Jordaens,  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  Jan  Lievens,  Lambert  Lombard, 
Jan  Massys,  Joachim  Patinir,  Adriaen 
van  Utrecht,  and  Frans  Ykens.  This 
information  appears  in  a document 
by  the  Antwerp  art  dealer  Musson. 

See  Denuce  1949,  pp.  188-190,  for  the 
inventory.  Also  see  Koslow  1995,  p.  27. 


2.  The  three  are  Melchior  Weldenck,  Henri 
Joris,  and  Nicasius  Bernaerts.  Only 
Bernaerts,  a designer  of  tapestries,  is 
known  today. 
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Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot  cat.  68 

FRANS  SNYDERS  AND  WORKSHOP 


flemish  still-life  painting  is  admittedly  not  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
European  collections  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Only  the  three 
pictures  associated  with  Frans  Snyders  carry  a seventeenth-century  Flemish 
pedigree,  and  one,  The  Bear  Hunt  (cat.  62),  is  a collaboration  with  Rubens. 
All  of  these  paintings,  however,  were  accepted  by  Hella  Roebels  in  her  oeu- 
vre catalogue  of  Snyders’s  pictures,  with  workshop  participation  likely  in 
each.3  None  is  signed  or  dated,  but  all  three  seem  to  have  been  executed  dur- 
ing the  1630s,  arguably  the  most  active  period  in  the  painter’s  career,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

Snyders’s  paintings  can  be  divided  into  two  general  types.  The  large 
market  or  larder  scenes  drew  on  earlier  Dutch  traditions  (see  cat.  69), 
while  his  more  innovative,  smaller  still-life  pictures  focus  on  combinations 
of  fruit  and  game  motifs.  Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot  comfortably  fits  into  this 
latter  category.  Smaller  than  his  market  scenes,  the  picture  still  measures 
approximately  three  by  four  and  a half  feet  (nearly  a meter  by  a meter  and  a 
half)  and  makes  a powerful  visual  statement  through  its  dynamic  baroque 
combination  of  fluid  brushwork  and  a strong  palette. 

A description  of  the  painting  can  begin  with  the  overflowing  basket  of 
grapes  at  the  center.  At  least  four  types  of  grapes  are  on  display.  They  in- 
clude a tightly  clustered,  small  and  radiant  light  green  variety  and  a bunch 
of  large,  deep  blue-purple  grapes  at  the  far  left  of  the  pile.  Equally  large  is 
another  type  of  grape  that  exhibits  colors  from  green  and  red  to  a blue-gray, 
depending  on  how  they  are  illuminated  by  the  light  coming  from  the  upper 
left.  These  grapes  fill  the  Chinese  Wan-li  porcelain  bowl  (or  a Dutch  imita- 
tion; see  cat.  2),  their  weight  tipping  the  dish  onto  its  side.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  grapes  are  still  attached  to  vines  and  leaves,  suggesting  they  have 
just  arrived  from  the  vineyard. 

Fruits  also  fill  two  other  vessels  positioned  to  the  far  left.  An  expensive 
tazza,  sporting  an  intricately  decorated  base  and  shaft,  holds  peaches,  plums, 
and  a small  bunch  of  grapes.  Like  the  grapes  filling  the  basket,  leaves  and 
small  branches  are  still  attached  to  some  of  the  fruit.  Next  to  the  tazza  sits  a 
simple  ceramic  bowl  filled  with  blackberries.  By  contrast,  and  placed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  red  tablecloth,  one  finds  recently  killed  game  birds.  Nearest 
the  center,  colorful  finches  lie  lifeless  in  a row,  their  feet  attached  to  a stick 
that  extends  over  the  front  edge  of  the  table.  These  small  birds  are  dwarfed 
by  two  partridges  and  a pheasant  filling  the  space  farther  to  the  right.  Their 
brilliantly  painted  feathers  and  markings  attest  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
which  the  artist  was  capable.  In  addition,  a dark  form,  likely  a small  melon, 
is  nearly  lost  in  shadow  behind  the  partridges  and  pheasant. 

Finally,  the  most  animated  element  within  the  composition  is  the  gray 
African  parrot  perched  on  the  mound  of  grapes.  Alive  and  well,  the  bird 
holds  a single  grape  in  its  beak.  Viewed  against  the  neutral  olive-gray  wall, 
a bland  architectural  element  that  gives  way  to  a dark  opening  at  the  far 
right,  the  parrot’s  most  distinctive  feature  is  its  bright  red  tail  feathers. 
Collectively,  the  parrot  and  some  of  the  fruits  and  vessels  refer  to  the 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE' 

Probably  Johannes  Hubertus  L.  de  Haas 
(1832-1908),  Brussels,  before  1897;  sale,  Brussels, 
1897;  to  Cordon  for  Leopold  II,  king  of  Belgium 
(1835-1909),  Schloss  Laaken;2  (with  F.  Kleinberger 
Gallery,  Paris,  by  1909).  Hermann  Frenkel  (d.  1932), 
Berlin,  by  1914  and  perhaps  1911;  (sale,  Cassirer, 
Berlin,  20  October  1932,  lot  34,  bought  in);  Frenkels 
nephew  Paul  Baerwald,  New  York;  (with  Kleinberger 
& Co.,  New  York,  in  1949);  Museum  purchase 
in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Berlin  1914,  cat.  156;  Berlin  1925,  cat.  358; 
Chattanooga  1960. 

REFERENCES 

Valentiner  1956a,  p.  67,  cat.  137,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh 
1983,  p.  139,  illus.  (b-w);  Greindl  1983,  p.  379, 
cat.  247;  Roebels  1989,  pp.  163, 270-271,  cat.  143, 
illus.  (b-w)  (as  Snyders  and  workshop);  Huvenne  in 
Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992,  pp.  300-301,  cat.  97, 
illus.  (color);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  115,  illus.  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

Version  (without  parrot),  oil  on  panel,  35 1/2  * 

441/8  in.  (90.2  *112.1  cm),  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.,  inv.  2006.22.1  (fig.  68a);  oil 
on  canvas,  36  5/8  * 63  in.  (93  * 160  cm),  private 
collection,  Spain. 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  in  oil  on  a light  gray-primed 
medium-weight  plain-weave  linen  canvas  that  has 
been  lined.  The  tacking  margins  have  been  removed, 
and  the  painting  likely  cut  down  several  inches  on 
the  right  and  left  sides.  A large  loss  in  the  bottom 
left  corner  has  been  repaired  with  a canvas  insert. 

The  paint  is  thinly  applied  in  the  darks  with  more 
substantial  buildup  in  the  halftones  and  highlights. 
Impasto  is  found  in  the  highlights  and  finishing 
touches.  Mechanical  abrasion  from  previous  cleanings 
is  relatively  minor  and  isolated  primarily  in  thin,  dark 
passages  and  glazing.  A floral  arrangement  on  the  left 
side  was  painted  out.  presumably  by  the  artist.  The 
current  varnish  is  characteristic  of  a natural  varnish 
and  has  discolored.  Old,  darkened  residual  varnish 
and  grime  are  embedded  in  the  texture  of 
the  brushwork. 


Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot 

ca.  1630s 

Oil  on  canvas,  36  5/s  x 53  Vi6  in. 

(93  x >347  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.201 
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interest  in  exotica  evidenced  by  collectors  throughout  the  Low  Countries 
during  this  period.4 

Scholars  agree  that  Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot  was  executed  during  the 
1630s,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Snyders  had  begun  painting  comparable 
subjects  decades  earlier.  His  earliest  signed  and  dated  picture  of  1603  (fig. 
68b)  shows  many  of  the  same  motifs  that  appear  in  the  Raleigh  picture. 
Here,  a basket  of  grapes,  dead  fowl,  and  Wan-li  dishes  are  combined  with 
other  comparable  motifs,  and  all  are  set  on  a tabletop  within  a compressed 
space  against  a largely  neutral  backdrop. 

Clearly  a naivete  and  hardness  mark  his  early  works,  but  as  the  years 
passed  Snyders  injected  greater  sophistication  and  baroque  vitality  into 
compositions  of  this  type.5  More  important,  a growing  market  for  his  fruit 
and  game  still-life  paintings  accompanied  his  increasing  skills  as  an  artist. 
As  the  catalogue  by  Roebels  indicates,  Snyders  and  his  workshop  produced 
such  works  in  comparatively  large  numbers.6  In  many  cases  he  reused  and 
recombined  motifs  from  earlier  pictures.  This  suggests  he  kept  model  books 
from  which  to  make  his  choices,  and  a workshop  to  assist  him  in  produc- 
tion. Consequently,  pastiches  of  all  or  parts  of  compositions  are  frequently 
found,  but  such  works  often  display  various  levels  of  quality.  Still  Life  with 
Gray  Parrot  is  no  exception.  Roebels  lists  one  version  in  a private  collection 
in  Madrid,  and  another  is  now  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington 
(fig.  68a).7 

The  high  quality  of  the  Washington  picture— a work  on  panel  rather 
than  canvas — has  prompted  a rethinking  of  possible  workshop  participa- 
tion in  the  execution  of  the  Raleigh  painting.  Roebels  suggested  such  a 
scenario  in  her  entry  on  the  Museum’s  work  with  the  designation  “mit 
Werkstatthilfe  (?).”8  Weaker  passages  are  evident,  particularly  in  the  details 
of  the  moist,  translucent  membranes  of  individual  grapes  and  in  the  depic- 
tion of  the  round  wicker  basket.  The  perspective  of  the  basket,  for  example, 
is  somewhat  awkward,  for  it  does  not  rest  firmly  on  the  tabletop.  Its  indi- 
vidual wicker  strands  lack  the  tangibility  found  in  Snyders’s  best  works. 
These  shortcomings,  especially  when  seen  alongside  the  visual  effects  gen- 
erated by  comparable  elements  in  the  Washington  painting,  cannot  be  fully 
explained  by  overall  condition  or  because  of  different  supports.9 

What  role  did  Snyders  play  in  the  execution  of  Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot ? 
Based  on  an  understanding  that  his  manner  was  both  precise  and  painterly, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  dynamic  design  and  color  scheme  of  the  composi- 
tion came  from  the  master.  Additionally,  a few  of  its  details  seem  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  execution  one  equates  with  Snyders.  The  parrot’s  gray  feathers, 
for  example,  exhibit  a softness  and  specificity  common  to  autograph  works 
by  Snyders,  as  do  the  details  and  three-dimensionality  of  the  tazza.  Conse- 
quently, it  can  be  concluded  the  picture  is  largely  a workshop  production, 
with  selective  areas  improved  on  by  Snyders  in  his  role  of  master  of  his 
studio. 

Both  the  market  scenes  and  fruit  and  game  paintings  by  Snyders  pro- 
vide researchers  with  many  possibilities  for  interpretation.  Susan  Koslow, 
in  particular,  has  studied  this  intriguing  topic.10  She  concluded  that  such 
works  might  have  reflected  the  then  popular  concept  of  rural  gifts.  Linked 
to  the  economic  upswing  experienced  in  Flanders  during  the  Twelve  Years’ 


FIG.  68A  Frans  Snyders, 

Still  Life  with  Grapes  and  Game,  ca.  1630, 
oil  on  panel,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Gift  of  The  Lee  and 
Juliet  Folger  Fund  in  Honor  of  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Circle 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  2006.22.1 


FIG.  68B  Frans  Snyders, 
Game,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables,  1603, 
oil  on  canvas,  location  unknown 
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Truce  (1609-1621)  with  the  Northern  Netherlands,  such  paintings  offered 
viewers  the  option  of  enjoying  vicariously  the  bounty  of  the  fields,  water, 
and  air.11  Freshly  harvested,  caught,  or  hunted,  the  products  traveled  quickly 
from  market  to  table.  As  a guarantee  of  freshness  or,  to  use  Koslow’s  words, 
“the  immediacy  of  provisioning,”12  fruits  still  held  their  stems  and  leaves, 
and  game  appears  as  if  asleep  rather  than  dead. 

Another  theory  suggests  that  at  least  a few  of  the  often  recurring  mo- 
tifs seen  in  these  paintings  may  have  carried  Christian  meaning.  Still  Life 
with  Parrot  serves  as  a likely  candidate  for  such  an  analysis,  as  the  grapes 
and  parrot  have  traditionally  been  interpreted  as  symbolizing  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharist  and  the  virginity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  respectively.  As  with  any 
interpretation,  however,  one  can  rarely  be  certain  of  the  motives  of  the  art- 
ist or  the  owner.  In  light  of  the  collecting  zeal  and  interest  in  the  exotic 
demonstrated  by  so  many  seventeenth-century  liebhebbers  (art  lovers),  the 
possibility  remains  that  either  aesthetic  or  monetary  interests  carried  more 
importance  than  a work’s  iconographic  message. 


NOTES 


1.  Incorrect  information  has  circulated 
regarding  the  provenance  of  this 
painting,  including  the  one  presented  by 
Roebels  1989,  p.  270.  She,  for  example, 
cited  false  ownership  by  L.  Ruzicka, 
Zurich. 


3.  For  the  works  cited  in  cat.  62,  see 
Roebels  1989,  pp.  386-387,  cat.  291; 
p.  214,  cat.  51;  and  pp.  270-271,  cat.  143. 


8.  Ibid.,  p.  271,  cat.  143. 


9.  The  Raleigh  painting  suffers  from 
losses,  discolored  retouchings,  and 
discolored  varnish  (see  Technical  Notes 
and  the  examination  report  on  file  at  the 
Museum). 


4.  For  an  excellent  study  of  the  exotic 
as  it  relates  to  rare  and  expensive 
commodities  coming  into  this 


2.  I would  like  to  thank  Genevieve  E.  Tellier 
for  bringing  to  my  attention  information 
regarding  the  picture  while  it  was  in  the 
collection  of  King  Leopold,  including 
a letter  dated  6 December  1897  from 
one  of  the  king’s  agents  regarding  its 
acquisition  at  the  Haas  sale  for  1 ,600 
francs.  She  also  found  the  work  in  a 
1906  inventory  of  the  king’s  collection 
(“Snyders  Fruits  et  oiseaux,  N “95  / 90 
cm  sur  131”).  Leopold  then  sold  the 
picture  to  Kleinberger,  apparently  as  one 
of  thirty  paintings,  in  May  1909. 


region  from  elsewhere  in  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world,  see 


10.  Koslow  1995,  pp.  3 17-320  and  passim. 


Hochstrasser  2007. 


11.  An  identification  of  the  game  casts  light 
on  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  only  the 
nobility  and  landed  individuals  were 


5.  In  many  of  Snyders’s  earliest  pictures, 
he  drew  on  the  work  of  various  Dutch 
and  Flemish  still-life  painters.  For  a 
discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Koslow  1995, 


granted  rights  to  hunt  such  birds.  Also 
see  discussion  in  the  Wouwerman  entry 
(cat.  47). 


esp.  pp.  31-55. 


6.  Roebels  1989,  cats.  89-169. 


12.  Koslow,  on  the  Washington  painting,  in 
London  2005c,  cat.  26. 


7.  For  the  Spanish  example,  see  Roebels 
1989,  p.  271,  cat.  144. 
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Market  Scene  on  a Quay  cat.  69 

FRANS  SNYDERS  AND  WORKSHOP 


market  scene  on  a quay  offers  onlookers  a vast  assemblage  of  game, 
fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  easy  inspection.  Its  imagery  also  provides 
clues  about  the  larger  cultural  and  economic  contexts  for  such  markets  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Antwerp.  A pastiche 
of  motifs  taken  from  earlier  works  by  Snyders,  its  composition  hints  at  the 
genesis  of  these  scenes,  both  real  and  Active,  within  his  workshop.  By  contrast, 
possible  meanings  of  the  imagery  for  the  contemporaneous  viewer  are  less 
well  understood.  Unfortunately,  documents  are  silent  regarding  who  may 
have  commissioned  the  work  and  where  it  originally  hung. 

Scholars  have  been  in  general  agreement  that  Market  Scene  on  a Quay 
was  executed  during  the  second  half  of  the  1630s,  likely  with  the  help  of  stu- 
dio assistants.3  A high  level  of  quality  can  be  seen  throughout  much  of  the 
picture,  suggesting  the  master  had  a hand  in  its  design  and  parts  of  the 
actual  painting.  Measuring  more  than  eleven  feet  (nearly  three  and  one  half 
meters)  in  width,  the  painting  overwhelms  the  viewer  by  virtue  of  its  scale; 
unique  and  likely  fictional  combination  of  game,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
display;  dynamic  composition;  and  vivid  colors. 

The  primary  motif,  a game  stall  before  a stone  building  near  the  quay, 
incorporates  various  dead  animals  and  birds  either  hanging  from  hooks  or 
spilling  over  the  edges  of  a heavy,  low  wooden  table.  Shown,  from  left  to 
right,  are  a peacock,  a roe  deer,  a majestic  white  swan,  a bowl  of  lemons  in  a 
blue-and-white  imitation(?)  Chinese  Wan-li  dish  perched  on  a plank  placed 
over  a copper  pot,  a pheasant,  and  a roebuck  partially  obscuring  the  head  of 
a boar.  The  left  rear  leg  of  the  buck  hangs  from  a hook  inserted  into  a red 
wooden  beam  at  the  top  edge  of  the  composition.4  One  also  finds,  hanging 
from  hooks,  the  rear  quarter  of  a boar,  two  birds  dressed  for  cooking,  a pair 
of  hares,  and  two  other  birds. 

The  bounty  flows  from  beneath  the  table  as  well.  Here  the  display  of 
slaughter  is  enlivened  by  the  actions  of  other  animals  spared  from  the  same 
fate.  At  the  lower  right  one  discovers  expensive  white  asparagus,  artichokes, 
and  melons  interspersed  with  lifeless  long-beaked  curlews.  A wicker  basket 
in  the  center  is  heaped  with  dead  partridges,  mallard  ducks,  and  bullfinches. 
The  finches  have  captured  the  attention  of  three  young  kittens;  one  of  them 
has  already  been  successful  in  liberating  a finch,  while  its  two  counterparts 
attempt  to  do  the  same,  one  even  trying  to  use  a cucumber  as  a stepstool. 

Such  a lifelike  display  raises  questions  regarding  its  veracity.  A regula- 
tion issued  in  Brussels  on  31  August  1613  and  enforced  in  Antwerp  concerns 
the  sale  of  game.  Among  the  many  articles  devoted  to  the  issue  are  a few 
that  appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  game  stall  represented  in  the  painting.  In 
her  study  on  Snyders,  Susan  Koslow  noted  that  article  22  stated,  “it  [game] 
could  be  sold  in  ‘public  markets  and  in  front  of  town  halls  (les  maisons  eche- 
vinales),  where  it  had  to  be  displayed  on  stalls,  in  the  morning,  from  9 until 
11,  and  after  dinner,  from  3 until  5,  and  not  moved  elsewhere,  except  after 
specified  market  hours.’”5  In  a related  matter,  a regulation  cited  in  article  25 
now  “forbids  the  sale  of  venison  and  fowl  during  the  season  when  hunting 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  Henry  Lowther,  3rd  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
(1818-1876),  Lowther  Castle,  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
and  Whitehaven;  by  descent  to  Lancelot  Edward 
Lowther,  6th  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (1867-1953),  Lowther 
Castle;  (sale,  Christie’s,  London,  7 March  1952, 
lot  55);  (with  David  M.  Koetser,  New  York);  Museum 
purchase  in  1952. 

REFERENCES1 

Waagen  1854-1857,  vol.  3 (1857),  p.265;2 
Valentiner  1956a,  p.  67,  cat.  136,  illus.  (b-w);  Greindl 
1956.  p.  185;  Eisler  1977,  p.  122;  Sullivan  1981,  pp 
34-35,  fig.  9 (b-w);  Greindl  1983,  p.  379;  Raleigh 
1983,  p.  134,  illus.  (b-w);  Roebels  1989,  pp.  214-215, 
cat.  51,  illus.  (b-w);  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992,  p.  368, 
fig.  455  (b-w);  Raleigh  1992,  p.  118,  illus.  (color); 
Koslow  1995,  pp.  65, 67,  illus.  (color);  Raleigh  1998b, 
p.  93.  illus.  (color);  Honig  1998,  pp.  153, 155,  illus. 
(b-w);  Van  der  Willigen  and  Meijer  2003,  p.  184. 

VERSIONS 

No  known  copies  but  a number  of  variants  exist; 
see  text;  and  Roebels  1989,  p.  214. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  constructed  from 
three  pieces  of  fabric  and  is  lined  with  BEVA  to  a 
synthetic  fabric.  The  double  ground  layer,  composed 
of  a thin  gray  oil-based  layer  over  a thicker  water- 
based  off-white  layer,  serves  as  the  underpainting  for 
the  design.  X-radiography  shows  striations  indicating 
that  the  ground  was  applied  with  a trowel  or  broad- 
bladed  knife.  The  painting  underwent  a complete 
conservation  treatment  in  1992,  including  relining, 
cleaning,  varnishing,  and  retouching. 
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Market  Scene  on  a Quay 

ca.  1635-1640 

Oil  on  canvas,  79  V16  x 135  V4  in. 
(201.5  x 343-5  cm> 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.113 


is  not  allowed,  that  is,  from  March  1 to  July  22,  St.  Mary  Magadalene’s  Day, 
which  is  the  height  of  the  farming  season.”6 

On  face  value,  one  could  glean  from  these  rules  that  Market  Scene  on  a 
Quay  describes  a place  in  front  of  Antwerp’s  town  hall,  very  near  the  docks 
where  ships  unloaded  their  cargos  and  a handful  of  laborers  went  about 
their  business.7  In  addition,  one  of  the  distant  towers  could  be  identified  as 
the  Baklcenstoren,  which  stood  on  the  Antwerp  quay  near  the  fish  market. 
Regulations  would  also  have  told  us  the  time  of  the  day  was  either  between 
9 and  11  a.  m.  or  3 and  5 p.m.  The  time  of  the  year,  at  least  based  on  the  cloth- 
ing worn  by  the  fishermonger  to  the  left  who  pours  his  catch  from  a copper 
pan  into  a larger  container,  is  probably  sometime  after  22  July  and  before 
cold  weather  arrived.8 

The  location  of  this  fish  stall  so  near  a game  stall  creates  additional  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  actual  practice.  Fish  markets,  like  other  markets,  were 
strictly  regulated.  Freshwater  and  seawater  products  were  segregated  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  game  and  produce  stalls.  Sea  fish  were  to  be  found 
in  the  binnenvismarkt  (interior  fish  market),  while  their  freshwater  counter- 
parts were  destined  for  the  buitenvismarkt  (outdoor  fish  market),  the  latter  to  be 
positioned  in  shaded  areas  better  to  keep  the  catch  of  the  day  from  spoiling  too 
quickly.9  In  the  buitenvismarkt  shown  in  the  painting,  one  finds,  for  example, 
gurnards,  eels,  rays,  turbot,  and  sturgeon.10  Glistening  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
they  wiggle  as  they  try  to  free  themselves.  The  catch  also  represents  a combina- 
tion of  freshwater  and  seawater  species  and  is  joined  by  mussels  in  a wooden 
tub  positioned  under  the  fish  and  by  a basket  full  of  scallops  at  the  lower  left. 
Enlivening  the  composition  in  the  foreground  is  a seal  or  sea  hound  (zeehond 
in  Dutch).  It  squares  off  against  a cat  perched  atop  the  scallops. 
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Why  would  Snyders  have  deviated  from  actual  practice  in  this  distorted 
vision  of  a game  and  fish  stall?11  Was  it  his  intention  to  highlight  Flemish 
abundance  and  God’s  bounty,  in  which  products  from  the  sea  were  shown 
striking  a balance  with  those  from  the  land?12  Or  were  there  more  specific 
reasons,  perhaps  generated  by  the  wishes  of  its  first  owner? 

To  try  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  one  first  needs  to  take  a step 
back  and  look  at  prototypes  for  such  scenes.  Large  paintings  of  markets 
and  larders  had  appeared  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Netherlands 
during  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Compositions  by 
Pieter  Aertsen  (1507/8-1575;  fig.  38A),  Joachim  Beuckelaer  (ca.  1533-ca. 
1574),  and  Pieter  van  Rijck  (q.v.,  cat.  38),  among  others,  seem  to  overflow 
with  an  abundance  of  game,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  While  these  scenes  often 
included  a religious  narrative  or  alluded  to  the  seasons  or  the  elements,  they 
established  a strong  market  for  such  still-life  imagery  that  would  extend  to 
paintings  by  Snyders  and  others  executed  in  the  years  to  follow.13 

One  can  actually  cite  a very  specific  source  when  tracking  Snyders’s 
entry  into  the  arena  of  large-scale  market  scenes.  Not  surprisingly,  it 
was  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.).  About  1609-1610  the  two  collaborated  on  a 
painting  in  Madrid  entitled  The  Recognition  of  Philopoemen  (fig.  69A). 
Based  on  Rubens’s  oil  sketch  now  in  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  the  picture  is,  as 
Koslow  has  suggested,  “the  first  monumental  Baroque  still  life  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.”'4  Here,  mannerist  clutter  and  confusion  give  way  to  ba- 
roque dynamism.  Rubens  tasked  Snyders  to  paint  the  still-life  elements  that 
account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  composition.  Many  of  these  same  motifs 
reappeared  in  Snyders’s  market  scenes  for  decades.  Particularly  noteworthy, 
since  they  can  be  seen  in  Market  Scene  on  a Quay,  are  the  peacock,  white 
swan,  boar’s  head,  and  roe  deer. 

With  this  model  in  mind,  Snyders  began  producing  large  market  scenes 
shortly  thereafter.  Arguably  the  most  important  is  a set  of  four  paintings 
now  at  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg  dating  to  about  1618-1621.15  They 
were  commissioned  by  Jacques  van  Ophem,  the  wealthy  receiver  general 
of  the  king’s  domain  in  Brussels  and  a member  of  the  noble  bourgeoisie, 
and  were  hung  in  his  Brussels  mansion,  the  Hotel  van  Ophem.  “Among  the 
receiver’s  many  duties  was  the  collection  of  rents  on  meat,  fish  and  other  food 
stalls,  because  stalls  were  the  property  of  the  archdukes.  Thus,  Snyders’s 
market  scenes  are  a direct  reflection  of  their  owner’s  position.”16 

Koslow  continued  by  detailing  “motives  underlying  the  commission” 
and  further  clarified  its  historical  importance.'7  At  its  core,  the  set  centers 
on  the  ideals  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  were  embraced  by  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  during  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce  with  the  Dutch  between  1609 
and  1621.  While  she  cited  some  additional  subtexts,  the  paintings  offer  in- 
sights into  how  Snyders’s  large  market  pictures  might  have  been  displayed 
and  broadly  interpreted  in  the  years  leading  up  to  midcentury. 

Because  we  lack  specific  knowledge  of  the  commission  or  intended  loca- 
tion for  Market  Scene  on  a Quay,  a more  complete  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing continues  to  be  elusive.  Nevertheless,  the  work’s  imagery  offers  a number 
of  clues.  In  the  St.  Petersburg  examples,  the  diverse  stalls  were  represented 
by  four  distinct  compositions  to  promote  the  overriding  message  of  pride 
and  prosperity.  It  is  possible  Market  Scene  on  a Quay  prompted  the  same 


FIG.  69A  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  Frans  Snyders, 
The  Recognition  of  Philopoemen,  ca.  1609-1610, 
oil  on  canvas,  Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid,  inv,  1851 
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FIG.  69B  Frans  Snyders,  Study  Sheet  with  Game, 
ca.  1640-1650,  pen  and  ink,  traces  of  graphite,  Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett  (©  2009  BBK  / Kupferstichkibinett, 
SMB.  photo  Jorg  P.  Anders) 


FIG.  69C  Frans  Snyders,  Larder  with  Game, 
ca.  1630-1640,  oil  on  canvas,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Lyon,  inv.  179 


basic  message,  but  instead  of  four  paintings  the  imagery  was  condensed 
into  a single  composition.18  Koslow  contextualized  the  meaning  of  the 
Museum’s  picture  in  her  summary. 

The  well-stocked  stall  alludes  to  a land  at  peace,  where  seigneurial 
estates  flourish  under  a beneficent  government.  So  abundant  are 
its  riches,  that  even  commoners  may  enjoy  them.  It  bespeaks  an 
economy  of  affluence  and  abundance,  where  luxury  items  from 
home  and  abroad — witness  the  lemons  and  the  Chinese  porce- 
lain bowl — are  publicly  available.19 

Koslow,  to  a degree  supported  by  Alice  Honig,  also  concluded  that  the 
theme  of  carnality  may  have  also  entered  into  the  equation.20  This  concept 
centers  on  a desire  for  “things  of  the  flesh,  that  is  for  sensual  pleasure  and  for 
material  goods.”21  This  negative  association  should  not,  however,  distract  the 
viewer  from  reveling  in  the  visual  impact  of  the  image.  The  painting  delights 
the  eye  and  whets  the  appetite  through  the  broad  range  of  its  imagery. 

Snyders  and  his  workshop  created  a strongly  naturalistic  market  scene 
that  serves  as  an  extension  of  the  viewer’s  space.  Judging  from  its  more 
open  composition  and  its  unlikely  combination  of  motifs,  the  painting 
was  likely  executed  in  the  late  1630s.  Consequently,  it  represents  one  of 
Frans  Snyders’s  last  efforts  in  this  genre.  By  this  point  in  his  career,  Snyders 
increasingly  relied  on  members  of  his  workshop  to  complete  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  work.  Production  seems  to  have  followed  a prescribed  and  well-estab- 
lished pattern.  Using  a cut-and-paste  method,  Snyders  created  pastiches  of 
his  earlier  compositions.  Extant  examples  suggest  he  not  only  appropriated 
motifs  from  his  paintings,  but  he  may  have  referred  to  drawn  copies  of 
completed  paintings,  preliminary  studies,  and  pattern  sheets.  For  example, 
a pattern  sheet  in  Berlin  shows  numerous  poses  of  roebucks  (fig.  69B), 
including  one  that  matches  the  example  in  Market  Scene  on  a Quay. 

More  rewarding  is  the  search  for  motifs  in  earlier  paintings  by  Snyders 
that  then  reappear  in  Market  Scene  on  a Quay.22  They  are  numerous,  and  in 
many  respects  represent  cut-and-paste  exercises.  For  example,  the  right  half 
of  the  Raleigh  composition  finds  its  closest  counterpart  in  a painting  now 
in  Lyon  (fig.  69c).  This  work  shows  a table  filled  with  many  of  the  same 
elements — peacock,  swan,  deer,  hanging  boar’s  haunch,  rabbits,  birds, 
roebuck,  lemons  in  a Chinese  dish — alongside  the  vegetables,  melons,  cur- 
lews, basket  of  birds,  and  even  the  three  small  kittens,  one  of  which  also 
makes  off  with  its  meal.  Missing,  however,  are  the  references  to  the  fishing 
industry — no  baskets  holding  the  bounty  of  the  sea,  no  fishmonger,  and  no 
docks  in  the  distance. 

Conversely,  the  prototype  for  the  fishmonger  emptying  his  catch  is 
found  in  Fish  Market  from  the  1620s  in  Carpentras.23  Likewise,  the  standoff 
between  the  cat  and  the  sea  hound  appears  in  another  Fish  Market  painted 
during  the  same  decade  and  now  in  the  Hermitage.24  Finally,  the  white 
swan  in  Market  Scene  on  a Quay,  clearly  one  of  Snyders’s  favorite  motifs, 
reappears  in  numerous  pictures.23  Collectively,  such  discoveries  amplify  the 
extent  of  Snyders’s  assembly-line  type  of  production. 
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This  almost  endless  recycling  of  motifs  gives  rise  to  the  perception  that 
Snyders  became  increasingly  removed  from  the  creative  process  as  the 
decades  passed.  The  Raleigh  painting  seems  to  offer  some  relief  from  this 
trend,  as  it  shows  an  unusual  combination  of  motifs  that  is  unique  to  his 
oeuvre.  This  suggests  in  turn  Snyders’s  more  active  participation  in  its 
genesis,  extending  to  its  execution.  A number  of  passages  show  a vibrancy 
and  sophistication  that  may  be  attributable  to  Snyders  himself  or  done  under 
his  close  supervision.  These  include  the  swan,  whose  individual  feathers 
reveal  a stunning  tactile  quality,  and  the  determined  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  zeehond.  In  other  areas,  especially  the  hanging  game  and  fowl,  the 
fishmonger,  and  the  foodstuffs  under  the  table,  the  technique  is  more  tenta- 
tive and  mechanical.  More  advanced  workshop  assistants  likely  completed 
these  areas.  The  wall  and  harbor  scene  may  have  passed  down  the  assembly 
line  to  yet  other  painters  in  the  workshop.  A? 


NOTES 

1.  Much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  entry  is  based  comes  from  an 
unpublished  article  on  the  painting  by 
Susan  Koslow  entitled  “Frans  Snyders’s 
Market  Scene  on  a Quay,"  a copy  of 
which  is  on  file  at  the  Museum.  It  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  “Koslow  essay.” 

2.  Waagen  does  not  mention  the  painting 
by  title  but  instead  wrote,  “Lord  Lonsdale 
also  possesses  a fine  collection  of 
pictures  by  Snyders,  at  another  seat, 
called  Whitehaven.”  Since  the  painting 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  Lonsdale 
collection,  it  is  likely  he  was  alluding  to 
the  Museum’s  painting,  among  others. 

3.  Both  Koslow  1995,  p.  65,  and  Roebels 
1989,  p.  214,  cat.  51,  date  the  painting  to 
this  period. 

4.  In  other  examples  by  Snyders,  this  red 
wooden  beam  appears  in  more  detail 
(see  fig.  69c),  supporting  the  likelihood 
that  Market  Scene  on  a Quay  has  been 
cut  down  at  the  top  edge  (see  treatment 
report  on  file  at  the  Museum). 

5.  Koslow  1995,  p.  98. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Interestingly,  one  of  the  ships  flies  the 
Dutch  flag.  At  the  time  the  painting 
was  executed,  hostilities  had  resumed 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Netherlands,  making  a Dutch  ship  in  a 
Flemish  port  an  unlikely  sight. 

8.  For  a brief  overview  of  the  related  topic 
of  fisher  children,  see  the  entry  for  A 
Fisherboy  by  an  imitator  of  Frans  Hals 
(cat.  19)  in  this  volume.  The  image  of 
the  fishmonger  pouring  his  catch  into  a 
basket  may  contribute  to  the  meaning  of 
the  image.  De  Jongh  in  Utrecht  2004, 


p.  215,  in  writing  about  another  painting 
by  Snyders  (see  note  12  below)  cited  a 
print  by  Jacques  de  Gheyn  the  Younger 
showing  a similar  motif:  “The  print 
refers  to  the  abundance  of  the  fruits  of 
the  sea  while  admonishing  moderation, 
a message  that  Snijders  may  have  also 
intended,  but  which  is  lost  in  the  luxury 
of  the  image.” 

9.  See  note  1 1 below. 

10.  For  the  identification  of  these  species 
and  others  pictured  in  the  Museum's 
painting,  see  Utrecht  2004,  esp. 

pp.  177-207  and  371-391. 

11.  The  separate  locations  for  the  individual 
markets  are  noted  in  Koslow  essay, 

p.  10:  “Meat  and  fish  were  sold  at 
separate  locations  at  some  distance  from 
one  another.  In  Brussels,  for  example, 
the  meat  market  was  situated  directly 
behind  the  Grande  Place,  while  the  fish 
market  was  located  at  the  river  Senne. 

In  Antwerp,  there  was  a further  division; 
saltwater  fish  and  fresh-water  fish  had 
separate  markets.” 

12.  Eddy  de  Jongh  addresses  such  meanings 
in  his  entry  on  Snyders's  A Fish  Seller  at 
His  Stall  on  the  Antwerp  Quay,  ca.  1620, 
now  in  Antwerp,  in  Utrecht  2004,  p.  21 5, 
cat.  2. 

13.  For  a discussion  of  these  and  other 
associated  topics,  see  Honig  1998, 
esp.  chaps.  2 and  3. 

14.  Koslow  essay,  p.  4. 

15.  Game  Market,  inv.  1315;  Fish  Market, 
inv.  1320;  Fruit  Market,  inv.  1312;  and 
Vegetable  Market,  inv.  1313:  all  are  illus. 
in  Koslow  1995,  p.  117,  figs.  137-140. 


16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Ibid.,  p.  1 18. 

Ibid. 

While  it  is  unlikely  the  Raleigh  painting 
was  part  of  a larger  series,  if  it  was,  it 
could  have  served  as  a representation  of 
autumn  because  of  the  appearance  of 
certain  game  and  foodstuffs. 

Koslow  essay,  p.  1 3. 

Ibid.,  pp.  1 1-12;  and  Honig  1998,  p.  153. 

Koslow  essay,  p.  1 1 . She  notes  that  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  dimensions  of  this 
concept  are  also  implicit. 

A similar  process  can  be  applied  to 
Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot  in  the  collection 
(cat.  68). 

Oil  on  canvas,  88  Vs  x 132  V*  in. 

(225  x 336  cm),  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Carpentras,  inv.  2148. 

Oil  on  canvas,  82  5/s  x 1 34  V4  in. 

(210  x 341  cm),  The  Hermitage  Museum, 
St.  Petersburg,  inv.  1314. 

See  the  illus.  in  Roebels  1989 
for  the  many  pictures  that  include 
the  white  swan. 
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NOTES 

1.  Van  Mander  1604/18,  folio  213. 

2.  According  to  some  writers  (see 
Waterhouse  1953,  p.  44  note  1), 

Van  Somer  may  also  have  briefly  visited 
London  up  to  a decade  earlier.  Once  in 
London,  he  seems  to  have  remained 
there  except  for  a trip  to  the  Low 
Countries  in  1620;  Millar  1963, 
vol.  1,  p.  80. 

3.  Foley  1996,  p.  58. 

4.  Van  Somer  attended  the  funeral  for 
Anne  of  Denmark,  where  he  was 
identified  as  her  “picture  maker”; 

Millar  1963,  vol.  1,  p.  80. 

5.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  both  Van 
Blyenberch  and  Mijtens  became 
neighbors  of  Van  Somer  in  London. 

6.  See  Foley  1996,  p.  58. 


T he  portrait  painter  Paul  van  Somer  or  Pauwels  van  Somer(en)  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  the  city  where  he  likely  received  his  training  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  Aside  from  his  documented  travel  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  England,  few  facts  have  emerged  to  illuminate  his  life.  Because  of 
similarities  in  subject  matter  painted  by  Van  Somer  and  his  elder  brother 
Bernaert  van  Somer  (before  1575-1612),  it  has  been  suggested  they  shared 
the  same  master,  the  little-known  Flemish  painter  Philip  Lisaert  (active 
1530-1588).  Bernaert,  who  died  in  Amsterdam,  was  a painter  of  portraits 
and  history  subjects.  He  also  worked  as  a printmaker  and  art  dealer. 
According  to  Karel  van  Mander,  he  also  went  to  Italy,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  Paul  accompanied  him  across  the  Alps.1  Paul  van 
Somer  traveled  extensively  within  the  Low  Countries,  as  he  was  recorded 
in  Leiden  in  1612-1614,  The  Hague  in  1615,  and  Brussels  a year  later. 

It  was  outside  the  Low  Countries,  however,  that  the  artist  achieved  his 
greatest  success.  During  a brief  tenure  in  London  from  late  1616  until  his 
death  five  years  later,  he  received  important  patronage  at  the  English  court, 
especially  from  Anne  of  Denmark.2 

Consequently,  Van  Somer  is  generally  associated  with  the  English 
portrait  tradition  rather  than  that  of  Flanders.  Scholars  are  better  informed 
on  Van  Somer’s  English  years  because  of  extant  documents  and  his 
patronage  at  court.  Bringing  with  him  elements  of  seventeenth-century 
Flemish  painting,  he  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  evolution 
of  British  portraiture.  Described  as  a “watershed  between  the  opposing 
aesthetics  of  Elizabethan  Gothic  Survival  and  the  continental  Baroque  of 
Anthony  van  Dyck,”  Van  Somer’s  work  enjoyed  far  greater  success  and 
popularity  in  London  than  it  had  on  the  Continent.3  Many  of  his  portraits 
display  advances  in  a relaxed  naturalism  that  turned  the  tide  against  the 
exceedingly  formal  and  wooden  portraits  that  had  been  in  vogue  before 
his  arrival.  Lucrative  commissions  came  to  Van  Somer,  including  ones 
from  James  I and  especially  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  became  his  most 
important  patron.4  Over  time  a number  of  other  painters  from  the 
Netherlands  joined  him  in  London,  including  Abraham  van  Blyenberch 
(active  1617-1622),  Daniel  Mijtens  (ca.  1590-ca.  1647),  and  eventually 
Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.).5 

Van  Somer’s  popularity  in  London  was  short-lived  owing  to  his  relatively 
early  death  at  about  forty-five.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
on  5 January  1622.  Records  regarding  pupils  and  followers  remain  silent, 
but  Van  Somer  apparently  took  a bride  during  his  lifetime.  Documents 
indicate  that  after  the  artist’s  death,  his  wife  continued  to  receive  payments 
from  the  court  for  his  paintings.6  ® 
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William,  Lord  Cavendish,  Later  Second  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  and  His  Son 

Christian,  Lady  Cavendish,  Later  Countess 
of  Devonshire,  and  Her  Daughter 


the  pendant  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cavendish  with  their  son  and 
daughter,  respectively,  carry  the  signature  of  Paul  van  Somer  and  a date  of 
1619.  Such  a pair  is  unique  within  the  artist’s  extant  oeuvre.  Each  of  the 
paintings  also  carries  a lengthy  biographical  inscription,  ones  that  seems 
to  have  been  added  at  least  thirty-five  years  later  by  another  hand.  In  addi- 
tion to  documenting  the  appearance  of  members  of  the  Devonshire  family, 
the  paintings  also  provide  a benchmark  for  assessing  portrait  painting  in 
England  just  before  the  arrival  of  another  Flemish  transplant,  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (q.v.).  It  was  through  Van  Dyck’s  genius  that  English  portrait  painting 
was  transformed  during  the  1630s. 

After  arriving  in  London  by  December  1616,  Van  Somer  quickly  be- 
came a favorite  painter  at  the  Jacobean  court.  Among  the  works  he  pro- 
duced in  England  during  his  five  remaining  years  of  life  were  portraits 
of  Queen  Anne  and  King  James.3  As  one  of  the  first  in  a wave  of  Nether- 
landish painters  coming  to  London  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  Van 
Somer  brought  a new  approach  to  the  existing  portrait  tradition.4  Decid- 
edly more  evolutionary  than  revolutionary — one  would  have  to  wait  for  Van 
Dyck  for  the  latter — Van  Somer’s  Flemish  style  offered  patrons  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  the  norm.  His  portraits  exhibited  advanced  techniques 
in  paint  application,  provided  a greater  naturalism  (in  part  through  the 
use  of  shadow),  and  incorporated  detailed  iconographic  programs.  Karel 
van  Mander’s  description  of  Van  Somer  as  “excellent  in  all  aspects  of  art, 
in  invention  as  well  as  portraiture,”3  is  borne  out  in  his  portraits  that  are 
visually  more  rewarding  than  their  English  counterparts.  He  provided  his 
sitters,  especially  his  nonroyal  patrons,  with  a hint  of  personality  and  did 
not  overwhelm  their  features  with  sparkling  displays  of  expensive  clothing. 
Even  when  compared  with  the  more  formal  royal  commissions  Van  Somer 
completed  during  the  same  period  (see  fig.  70/71A),  this  exciting  new 
direction  in  portraiture  becomes  obvious.  In  the  pictures  in  Raleigh,  the 
Cavendish  family  is  shown  in  far  simpler  terms  and  scale,  suggesting  that 
in  this  instance,  less  may  be  better. 

William,  Lord  Cavendish  and  His  Son  and  its  pendant,  Christian,  Lady 
Cavendish  and  Her  Daughter,  closely  imitate  each  other  in  the  figural  poses 
and  simple,  dark  backgrounds.  Yet,  they  are  unlike  more  typical  pendant 
compositions,  in  which  the  figures  turn  toward  each  other  and  in  which 
children  are  positioned  symmetrically  to  left  and  right.  Although  the  portraits 
are  clearly  pendants,  the  figures,  because  of  their  placement  on  the  left  side 
of  their  respective  canvases,  do  not  turn  or  gesture  toward  their  counter- 
part in  the  other  canvas.  In  many  respects,  only  the  shared  palette  and  paint- 
ing style  link  the  man  and  woman,  son  and  daughter.  This  commonality  is 


CAT.  70 


CAT.  71 


FIG. 70/71A  Paul  van  Somer,  James  /, 
ca.  1618,  oil  on  canvas,  Yale  Center  for  British  Art, 
New  Haven,  Paul  Mellon  Fund 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Above  child's  head  at  left:1  AETATSVAEMENSE  9°; 
at  upper  right:  AETAT SVAE 29:  / An° Domin  1619\ 
below  inscription  at  right:  P van  Somerfe 
(A  later  inscription  at  the  lower  right  explains  the 
family  relationships.  It  is  transcribed  and  discussed  in 
the  text  below.) 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  tacking  margin  on  the 
right  side  was  flattened  out  and  incorporated  into 
the  composition  during  a restoration.  The  child's 
costume  extends  over  the  fragments  of  the  left 
tacking  edge.  Magnification  shows  a buff-colored 
white  lead  ground.  Traces  of  red  paint  and  pinkish 
beige  color  are  visible  beneath  the  dark  background. 
Infrared  reflectography  shows  preliminary  sketching 
and  planning  of  the  figures  and  costume  details. 
Changes  include  repositioning  of  hands,  alterations 
to  the  figures'  jawlines,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
subjects’  costumes.  The  child  was  initially  sketched 
behind  the  earl’s  proper  right  side  and  moved  in  the 
final  campaign  of  painting.  There  is  little  of  note 
in  x-radiography.  The  painted  inscription  appears 
to  be  a later  addition,  and  the  signature  has  been 
strengthened.  The  surface  consists  of  several  layers 
of  natural  resin.  The  painting  has  undergone  only 
remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 

BOTH  PAINTINGS 

PROVENANCE 

Through  inheritance  of  sitters  to  George  William 
James  Chandos  Brudenell-Bruce,  6th  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury  (1873-1961),  Tottenham  House,  Savernake 
Forest,  before  1932:  Hector  Bruce  Binney  (a  nephew 
of  Lord  Ailesbury),  ca.  1946;2  (sale,  Sotheby’s, 

London,  1 February  1956,  lot  139;  (with  D.  H.  Cevat, 
London);  purchased  separately  for  the  Museum  by 
individual  donors  in  1958. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Raleigh  1959,  cats.  95, 96.  illus.  (b-w):  Raleigh  1963, 
cats.  83, 83a,  illus.  (b-w);  Charlotte  1973,  cats.  2, 3, 
illus.  (b-w). 

REFERENCES 

Waterhouse  1953,  p.  34;  Valentiner  1957-1958, 
p.  10,  both  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1967b,  pp.  6-7, 
cat.  2 (female),  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1969,  pp.  94-97, 
cats.  Ill,  112,  both  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh  1983,  p.  115 
(female),  illus.  (b-w);  Waterhouse  1988,  pp.  277-278, 
both  illus.  (b-w);  Luna  1989,  pp.  82-83  (female), 
illus.  (b-w);  De  Maere  and  Wabbes  1994,  vol.  3, 
p.  1101  (female),  illus.  (b-w). 


William,  Lord  Cavendish, 

Later  Second  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  His  Son 

1619 

Oil  on  canvas,  51 1/i  x 41  V2  in. 

(130.8  x 105.4  cm) 

Gift  of  John  Motley  Morehead,  58.4.1 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Left  edge  near  child:  AETATSVAE  6 / 10  MENSE;  at 
upper  right:  AETATSVAE 22 5 MENSE / A° DOM 
1619,  below  inscription  at  right:  P.  vansomer 
(A  later  inscription  at  the  lower  right  explains  the 
family  relationships.  It  is  transcribed  and  discussed  in 
the  text  below.) 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  tacking  margin  on  the  right 
side  was  flattened  out  and  incorporated  into  the 
composition  during  a restoration.  Elements  of  the 
composition  extend  over  the  fragments  of  the  left 
tacking  edge.  Magnification  shows  a buff-colored 
white  lead  ground.  Traces  of  red  paint  and  pinkish 
beige  color  are  visible  beneath  the  dark  background. 
Infrared  reflectography  shows  preliminary  sketching 
and  planning  of  the  figures  and  costumes.  There  is 
little  of  note  in  x-radiography.  Slight  artist  changes 
are  visible  in  the  refinement  of  the  figures'  hairlines, 
features,  and  costumes.  The  painted  inscription 
appears  to  be  a later  addition,  and  the  signature  has 
been  strengthened.  The  surface  consists  of  several 
layers  of  natural  resin.  The  painting  has  undergone 
only  remedial  treatment  since  it  was  accessioned. 


Christian,  Lady  Cavendish, 

Later  Countess  of  Devonshire,  and  Her  Daughter 

1619 

Oil  on  canvas,  51  V2  x 41  V2  in. 

(130.8  x 105.4  cm) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Hartwell  Hodges,  58.3.1 
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FIG.  70/71B  Anthony  van  Dyck, 

Portrait  of  Christine  Bruce,  Countess  of  Devonshire, 
ca.  1634-1635,  oil  on  canvas,  Columbus  (OH) 
Museum  of  Art,  Museum  Purchase,  Derby  Fund, 


1967.018 


particularly  noteworthy  here  since  the  family  members  do  not  relate  to  each 
other  in  pose  or  expression,  and  the  table  in  the  portrait  of  the  males  does 
not  extend  into  the  other  composition.  Unfortunately,  why  Van  Somer  chose 
to  adopt  such  an  unusual  compositional  solution  for  the  Cavendish  family 
is  a question  that  cannot  be  answered. 

While  adopting  the  naive  simplicity  one  attaches  to  Jacobean  portraiture, 
Van  Somer  was  still  able  to  bring  elements  of  his  Flemish  heritage  to  these 
portraits.  His  technique  ranges  from  a broad,  dry  paint  application  in  the 
backgrounds  to  precise  linear  details  in  the  costumes  and  facial  features. 
Van  Somer  also  attempted  some  modeling  in  the  faces  and  hands,  a trait 
generally  missing  in  English  portraits  of  the  period.  By  doing  so,  he  im- 
parted to  the  sitters  a degree  of  personality  that  balances  the  impact  of  their 
stunning  outfits.6 

The  clothing  of  each  of  the  figures  defines  their  position  as  members  of 
the  British  aristocracy.  Their  magnificent  costumes  are  described  in  some- 
what two-dimensional  terms,  in  keeping  with  English  portrait  tradition.  In 
addition  to  the  many  minute  and  painstakingly  rendered  details,  Van  Somer 
also  employed  a sophisticated  palette.  The  mother  and  child  received  the 
greater  attention,  although  the  presentation  of  William  and  his  son  did  not 
lag  far  behind. 

The  fashionable,  deeply  cut  dress  worn  by  Lady  Cavendish  is  made  of 
expensive  brown  Italian  brocade.  White  lace  covers  the  dress  and  then  reap- 
pears in  her  elaborate  collar  and  cuffs.  Pearls  edge  the  neckline  of  her  dress, 
form  her  belt  and  necklace,  and  are  attached  to  the  points  of  her  tiara.  She 
also  wears  earrings  and  bracelets  on  both  wrists  and  holds  a blue  feather 
fan  in  her  left  hand.  Her  daughter  Anne,  a young  beauty  with  dark  hair  and 
penetrating  glance,  wears  an  equally  elaborate  outfit  of  Italian  brocade.  Her 
dress  is  a dusty  brown-green  with  red  accents  and  white  lace.  A muted  red 
silk  scarf  extends  across  the  front  of  the  outfit  and  over  her  shoulder  with  a 
design  of  rows  of  a stylized  letter  S.7  The  girl’s  accessories  include  a neck- 
lace and  linen  cuffs  much  like  her  mother’s. 

Lord  Cavendish  and  his  son  are  similarly  presented  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  The  father  wears  a doublet  and  pants  also  cut  from  Italian  brocade. 
Completing  his  attire,  he  wears  an  elaborate  white  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  a 
brown  belt,  and  a crimson  cloak  falling  across  his  left  arm.  His  black  hat 
with  its  crimson  band  lies  on  the  table  next  to  him.  To  the  left  stands  his 
son,  also  named  William.  Because  of  the  boy’s  young  age,  he  wears  a long 
dress  under  a linen  apron,  linen  cuffs,  and  an  elaborate,  snuggly  fitted  head 
covering.  The  palette  for  the  child’s  clothing  falls  within  a range  of  whites, 
grays,  and  ivories.  Strong  color  accents,  however,  can  be  seen  in  young  Wil- 
liam’s blue  belt  and  in  the  two  red  balls  that  likely  attach  to  a rattle  held  in 
his  right  hand. 

These  fashionable  outfits  clearly  reflect  the  status  of  the  individuals  Van 
Somer  was  commissioned  to  paint.  Fortunately,  a great  deal  is  known  about 
the  people,  including  information  gleaned  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
paintings.  The  image  of  Lady  Cavendish  (1595-1675)  seems  to  confirm  her 
description  as  “a  pretty  red-headed  wench.”8  She  later  sat  for  Anthony  van 
Dyck  (fig.  70/71B)  about  1634-1635,  by  which  time  she  had  become  a robust 
middle-aged  woman,  yet  with  the  same  red  hair  as  seen  in  the  Raleigh 
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portrait.  Van  Dyck  is  also  known  to  have  painted  portraits  of  all  three  of  her 
children.9 

The  inscription  on  the  portrait  of  Lady  Cavendish  and  her  daughter  reads 
“Christian  Countess  of  Devonshire  Wife  to  William  Earle  of  Devonshire  having 
in  her  hand  her  daughter  and  Lady  Rich,  and  then  with  child  of  Coll:  Charles 
Cavendish  slaine  at  Gainsborough  in  his  Ma:tis  sarvis.”'0  From  these  words, 
as  well  as  the  ages  cited  for  the  mother  and  her  daughter,  the  following  facts 
are  known.  When  painted,  Christian,  Lady  Cavendish,  was  twenty-two  years 
and  five  months  old.  She  was  then  pregnant,  a condition  suggested  by  her 
rounded  stomach,  with  her  third  child.  This  child,  Charles,  who  became 
a commander  in  the  royalist  cavalry,  was  killed  in  his  Majesty’s  service  at 
Gainsborough  in  July  1643. 

Anne  (1612-1638),  the  eldest  child  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cavendish  and  shown 
next  to  her  mother  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  seven  months,  was  born  in 
1612,  when  her  mother  was  just  fifteen.  In  fact,  her  parents  had  married  in 
1608,  when  Christian  was  not  yet  a teenager.  Anne,  who  wed  Robert,  Lord 
Rich,  on  9 April  1632,  became  Lady  Rich.  She  died  six  years  later,  in  1638. 

The  portrait  of  William,  Lord  Cavendish  (d.  1628),  and  his  son  William 
(1617-1684)  provides  additional  information  about  the  family  tree.  It  also 
carries  an  inscription  supplied  by  a later  hand.  “William  Lord  Cavendish, 
Earle  of  Devonshire  husband  to  Christian  Bruce  Countess  of  Devonshire, 
his  son  William  Lord  Cavendish  after  Earle  of  Devonshire  he  has  in  his 
hand.”  William  was  twenty-nine  when  the  portrait  was  completed  in  1619. 
Before  his  death  in  1628,  he  had  become  the  2nd  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His 
namesake,  the  young  William,  shown  here  as  a much  too  mature-looking 
nine  month  old,  would  assume  the  title  of  3rd  Earl  of  Devonshire  following 
his  father’s  death.  Because  his  birth  year  was  1617  and  the  date  on  the  painting 
is  1619,  it  can  be  assumed  that  part  of  the  inscription  is  missing,  is  altered, 
or  has  misstated  a fact.  It  should  probably  read  one  year  and  nine  months, 
not  nine  months.  The  Countess  of  Leicester  described  him  decades  later  as 
a “verie  honest  man,  but  he  has  no  will  of  his  owne.”11  Unlike  his  brother 
and  sister,  William  lived  a relatively  long  life,  dying  in  1684.  V 


NOTES 


1.  The  appearance  of  the  child  suggests 
an  age  of  more  than  nine  months,  more 
likely  one  year  and  nine  months  (see 
discussion  below).  It  is  possible  that  part 
of  the  inscription  is  missing  or  has  been 
altered. 


become  a magnet  for  Continental 
artists,  chief  among  them  Hans  Holbein 
(1497/98-1543)  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  Van  Dyck  and  the  Italian  Orazio 
Gentileschi  (1563-ca.  1647)  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


9.  For  ulus,  of  the  children’s  portraits,  see 
Barnes  2004,  p.  458,  cat.  IV.43  (Charles 
Cavendish),  p.  500,  cat.  IV.89  (William 
Cavendish),  andpp.  582-583,  cat.  IV.  197 
(Anne,  Lady  Rich). 


2.  Ellis  Waterhouse  asserted  the  portraits 
came  into  the  possession  of  Binney  in 
1946.  A copy  of  his  letter  dated  19  May 
1970  is  on  file  at  the  Museum. 


6.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  marginal 
condition  and  yellowed  varnish  of  the 
two  paintings  partially  mask  some  of 
these  stylistic  features  (see  Technical 
Notes). 


5.  Van  Mander  1604/18,  folio  213. 


10.  Because  Charles  died  in  battle  in  1643 
(see  below),  we  know  the  inscription  had 
been  added  at  least  twenty-four  years 
after  Van  Somer  dated  the  portrait. 


11.  Cited  in  Barnes  2004,  p.  500,  cat.  IV.89. 


3.  Van  Somer  was,  in  fact,  identified  as 
the  “picture  maker”  of  Anne  of  Denmark 
at  the  time  of  her  funeral  in  1619;  Millar 
1963,  vol.  1,  p.  80. 


7.  It  has  not  been  determined  if  this 
design  carried  specific  meaning  for 
the  young  girl. 


4.  Joining  Van  Somer  in  London  were 
Daniel  Mijtens  (ca.  1590-ca.  1647) 
and  Abraham  van  Blyenberch  (active 
1617-1622).  The  English  court  had 


8.  Barnes  2004,  p.  499,  cat.  IV.88. 
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JUSTUS  (GIUSTO)  SUSTERMANS  (SUTTERMANS) 
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SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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T he  Flemish-born  and  -trained  painter  Justus  Sustermans  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  prolific  portrait  painters  in  all  of  Italy  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  baptized  in  Antwerp  on  28  September  1597, 
the  son  of  a cloth  weaver.  In  1609  he  began  an  apprenticeship  with  Willem 
de  Vos  (active  1593-1629),  another  little-known  painter  of  portraits  and 
religious  subjects.  Despite  this  training,  Sustermans’s  early  style  was  most 
influenced  by  that  of  Frans  Pourbus  the  Younger  (1569-1622),  in  whose 
Paris  studio  he  worked  from  about  1616  to  1619,  before  moving  to  Italy. 

Considering  his  relatively  modest  beginnings,  Sustermans  was 
quickly  accepted  once  in  Florence.1  He  arrived  there  about  1620  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  appointed  painter  to  Cosimo  II  de’  Medici  (d.  1621). 2 
The  artist  remained  in  the  service  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany  for  the 
rest  of  his  long  and  productive  career.  His  portraits  and  allegories  devoted 
to  the  Medici,  many  painted  in  the  elegant  international  style  championed 
by  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.),  eventually  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  a 
wider  European  audience.  Over  the  years  Sustermans  completed  commis- 
sions for  various  popes  and  cardinals,  Emperor  Ferdinand  II  in  Vienna, 
and  a range  of  patrons  throughout  northern  Italy  and  Spain. 

In  spite  of  all  his  travels,  once  Sustermans  left  Antwerp  in  1616, 
he  seems  never  to  have  returned  to  his  native  city.3  Before  his  death  in 
Florence  on  23  April  1681,  he  had  married  three  times,  all  Italian  women — 
Deganira  di  Santi  Fabretti  in  1628,  Maddalena  di  Cosimo  Mazzochi  in 
1635,  and  in  1664  Maddalena  Artimini.  His  oeuvre  includes  not  only 
portraits  but  a number  of  allegories  and  religious  pictures,  and  a few 
genre  and  still-life  scenes.4 

Sustermans’s  painting  style  was  built  on  lessons  he  had  learned  as  a 
young  artist  in  Flanders.  Although  he  never  truly  abandoned  his  Flemish 
roots,  he  did  modify  his  artistic  approach  over  the  years.  The  somewhat 
hard  modeling  he  adapted  from  Pourbus  clearly  appealed  to  the  tastes  of 
the  Medici,  who  had  long  favored  more  conventional,  comparatively  rigid 
poses  for  their  official  portraits.5  In  the  mid-i620S  Sustermans  developed  a 
more  painterly  and  tonal  style,  an  approach  to  which  he  was  likely  exposed 
during  his  time  at  court  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1623.  Finally,  his  mature 
painting  style  could  be  described  as  both  daring  and  conservative  at  the 
same  time.  In  these  works  he  applied  a degree  of  painterly  freedom  in 
details  of  the  clothing  that  accorded  well  with  the  international  style 
reflected  in  works  by  Van  Dyck.  Sustermans,  in  fact,  had  met  the  younger 
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Van  Dyck  in  Italy  during  the  mid-i620s.  At  that  time  Van  Dyck  painted  a 
portrait  of  Sustermans  and  later  included  him  in  his  Iconography.6 

In  spite  of  enormous  fame  during  his  lifetime,  Sustermans  is  relatively 
little  known  today.  Clearly  a footnote  in  the  company  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  the  artist’s  reputation  has  suffered  for  a number 
of  reasons.  They  range  from  the  fading  power  of  the  Medici  in  the 
intervening  centuries  to  the  limitations  of  his  hybrid  style.  In  addition, 
as  a Flemish  painter  working  in  Italy,  Sustermans  often  falls  between 
the  cracks  in  much  of  the  art  historical  literature.  Perhaps  reflecting  this 
situation,  scholars  have  debated  how  to  spell  his  name.  Some,  as  here,  use 
his  Flemish  moniker  Justus  Sustermans,  while  others  prefer  the  Italian 
Giusto  Sutterman,  a spelling  the  artist  used  on  some  of  his  paintings.  ® 


NOTES 


1.  Sustermans  went  to  Florence  from 
Paris  as  a member  of  a French  tapestry 
company  to  work  on  a commission  from 
Cosimo  II  de'  Medici. 


3.  Among  the  cities  in  which  Sustermans  is  5.  For  an  overview  of  Medici  portraits, 
known  to  have  worked  are  Rome,  Parma,  including  ones  by  Sustermans,  see 

Milan,  Modena,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Genoa,  Langekijk  1981-1987. 

Innsbruck,  and  Vienna. 


6.  Van  Dyck’s  stylish  etching  of  Sustermans 
in  his  Iconography  is  inscribed  “ Ivodcvs 
Citermans  / antverpiensis  pictor 

MAGNI  DVCIS  FLORENTINE" 


2.  Baldinucci  claimed  Sustermans  had 
impressed  the  Medici  court  with  a 
portrait  he  had  painted  of  one  of  the 
tapestry  weavers. 


4.  See  Stoppato  1996  for  an  overview 
of  Sustermans’s  art  and  career. 

The  only  monograph  on  Sustermans 
was  produced  nearly  a century  ago; 
Bautier  1912. 
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Cosimo  III  de’  Medici 


INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  Lucien  Bonaparte;  (sale.  London,  14-16 
May  1816,  lot  138).  Angela  Georgina  Burdett-Coutts, 
1st  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (1814-1906),  Holy 
Lodge,  Highgate;  Lady  Beryl  Golbert,  by  1918.  (With 
David  M.  Koetser,  New  York,  by  1952);  Museum 
purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Brussels  1965,  cat.  270,  illus.  (b-w);  Greenville  1980; 
Greenville  1996,  illus.  (color). 

REFERENCES 

Art  News  1956,  p.  38,  illus.  (b-w);  Valentiner  1956a, 
p.  67.  cat.  138,  illus.  (b-w);  Plietzsch  1960,  p.  193, 
fig.  356  (b-w);  Florence  1969,  p.  14,  cat.  10; 

Purrucker  1975,  pi.  54  (b-w);  Langedijk  1981-1987, 
vol.  1 (1981),  p.  607  cat.  39,  fig.  29. 39  (b-w); 
Florence  1983,  p.  95,  under  cat.  12. 

VERSIONS 

A number  of  autograph  versions  as  well  as  copies 
of  the  composition  are  known.  They  include  oil  on 
canvas,  28  3/8  * 22  7/8  in.  (72  * 58  cm),  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  inv.  2875;  oil  on  canvas,  40 1/8  * 

30 1/8  in.  (102 x 76.5  cm),  Uffizi,  Florence,  inv.  5106; 
and  as  studio  of  Sustermans,  oil  on  canvas,  36  3/4  * 
28  3/8  in.  (93.5  x 72  cm),  sale,  Sotheby's,  London, 

6 July  2006,  lot  21 8.  For  a listing  of  versions,  also 
see  Langedijk  1981-1987,  vol.  (1981),  pp.  605-607. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  glue-lined  to 
linen.  Magnification  shows  a creamy,  buff-colored 
ground  layer  followed  by  a dark  brown  layer.  Infrared 
reflectography  shows  painted  sketching  in  a dark, 
liquid  medium  that  renders  the  costume  and  face 
and  places  the  simple  foreground  and  background 
architecture.  Initially  a vase  or  vessel  was  depicted  in 
the  doorway.  There  is  little  of  note  in  x-radiography. 
The  surface  coating  consists  of  natural  and  synthetic 
resins  that  have  darkened  and  dulled  with  age.  The 
painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 


this  endearing  portrait  of  a round-faced,  curly-haired  youngster  has 
been  convincingly  identified  as  Cosimo  III  de’  Medici  (1642-1723),  future 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Painted  by  the  Flemish  native  Justus  Sustermans,  it 
is  one  of  a group  of  Medici  portraits  commissioned  from  the  artist  during  his 
long  activity  in  Florence.  As  befits  his  elevated  social  position  as  a Medici, 
the  alert  Cosimo  looks  out  at  the  viewer  with  childish  confidence,  his  pose 
reflecting  an  understated  elegance  and  grace.  Although  neither  signed  nor 
dated,  the  painting  was  likely  executed  in  the  mid-i640s,  based  on  the  age 
of  the  boy,  who  was  born  on  14  August  1642.  The  picture  exhibits  the  mature 
painting  style  of  Sustermans,  who  during  his  long,  successful  career  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  never  fully  abandoned  his  Flemish  roots. 

Like  many  male  portraits  produced  during  the  era,  the  boy  wears  clothing 
and  accessories  one  associates  today  with  girls.  In  early  modern  Europe 
boys  as  old  as  six  or  seven  wore  full-length  skirts  before  being  given  breeches.1 
In  this  example  the  young  Cosimo  wears  clothing  of  a type  described  at 
the  time  as  abito  Turco  (Turkish  dress).2  He  sports  a long,  silver-gray  short- 
sleeve  woolen(?)  dress,  with  long  sleeves  made  of  the  same  fabric  and  simi- 
lar decoration  attached  at  the  shoulder.  Brocaded  buttons  with  embroidered 
elements  run  the  length  of  the  garment.  Three  white  ribbons  are  tied  at  the 
waist,  and  one  at  the  chest.  A flat,  white  lace  collar  falls  over  the  boy’s  shoul- 
ders, and  a lined  cape  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress  and  edged  with  buttons 
is  attached  under  the  collar. 

Cosimo  holds  in  his  right  hand  a feathered  abito  Turco  hat  that  matches 
the  fabric,  color,  and  decoration  of  his  dress.  In  his  left  hand,  and  helping 
to  identify  his  gender,  he  clutches  the  hilt  of  a small,  ceremonial  sword. 
Completing  the  outfit  are  white  embroidered  cuffs,  a red  coral  necklace  and 
bracelets  on  both  wrists,  and  buff  leather  shoes.  Coral  jewelry  of  this  type 
often  appears  in  children’s  portraits  of  the  period.  Besides  serving  a decora- 
tive function  and  providing  a colorful  highlight,  coral  was  thought  to  have 
beneficial  powers.  Here,  the  coral  necklace  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
prophylactic  against  “fits  and  anxiety.”3 

Cosimo  III  de’  Medici  from  the  mid-i640S  dates  to  Sustermans’s  maturity. 
It  was  during  this  decade  that  his  style  moved  “decisively  in  the  direction 
of  his  slightly  younger  contemporary  van  Dyck.”4  A comparison  with  one 
of  Van  Dyck’s  Genoese  portraits  of  children,  Maddalena  Cattaneo  (fig.  72A), 
now  in  Washington,  finds  Sustermans  paying  homage  to  his  famous 
countryman,  albeit  without  Van  Dyck’s  grace.5  The  two  works  share  simple 
architectural  backdrops,  and  each  figure  strikes  an  adult  pose  that  projects 
a focus  and  an  awareness  that  extend  well  beyond  their  years.  In  the  hands 
of  Van  Dyck,  however,  the  young  girl  is  provided  with  a lively  elegance  that 
has  few  equals  in  the  portrait  tradition.  By  contrast,  the  Sustermans  retains 
a hardness  of  form  that  marks  much  of  his  work.  Clearly  the  painterly  free- 
dom and  atmospheric  quality  that  breathe  life  into  Van  Dyck’s  figure  are 
lacking  in  the  portrait  in  Raleigh. 
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FIG.  72A  Anthony  van  Dyck, 
Maddalena  Cattaneo,  1623,  oil  on  canvas, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
Widener  Collection,  1942.9.94 


FIG.  72B  Justus Sustermans, 

Portrait  of  Cosimo  III  de  Medici,  ca.  1644-1645, 
oil  on  canvas,  Galleria  degli  Uffizi,  Florence 


In  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  Cosimo  III  de’  Medici  was  a popular  com- 
position. A number  of  autograph  versions  and  copies  are  known  to  exist, 
including  the  likely  prime  version  now  in  the  Uffizi  (fig.  72B),  a work  de- 
scribed in  an  inventory  of  1692.3 * *  6 This  version  differs  slightly  from  the  auto- 
graph version  in  Raleigh.  The  Museum’s  picture,  for  example,  shows  less  of 
the  child’s  shoes  and  displays  a somewhat  flat  execution.7 

What  became  of  the  chubby  little  boy  shown  in  the  portrait?  While  the 
red  coral  necklace  may  have  prevented  “fits  and  anxiety”  during  his  youth, 
it  did  not  inoculate  him  against  a largely  troubled  life.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  father  urged  him  to  follow  a pious  and  ascetic  path,  it  seems  that 
once  Cosimo  became  grand  duke,  his  serious  shortcomings  and  character 
flaws  blossomed.  Counted  among  his  faults  were  conflicts  with  his  mother, 
a disastrous  marriage  to  a cousin  of  Louis  XIV,  bigotry,  obesity,  and  a degree 
of  responsibility  for  a decline  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  Florence.  It  was 
reported  that  at  his  death,  the  public  showed  little  grief. 

The  Lucchese  ambassador’s  description  of  Cosimo  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  is  telling.  He  wrote  that  Cosimo  “is  dominated  by  melancholy  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  quite  unlike  his  father.  The  Prince  is  never  seen  to  smile. 
The  people  attribute  this  to  an  imperious  and  reserved  disposition.”8  There 
were  others,  however,  who  found  him  “a  very  jolly  and  good  comely  man”9  and 
possessed  with  an  “abundance  of  wit,  and  was  agreeable  in  conversation.”10  4? 


NOTES 

1.  For  a discussion  of  children’s  clothing 
and  the  transition  for  boys  from  skirts 
to  breeches,  see  Kuus  in  Haarlem  and 
Antwerp  2000,  pp.  80-82. 

2.  Langedijk  1981-1987,  voi.  1 (1981), 
p.  606. 

3.  For  a discussion  of  coral  used  for  this 

function,  see  Haarlem  and  Antwerp 

2000,  p.  102.  The  author  cites  an  herbal 

by  Rembertus  Dodonaeus  ( Cruydt-Boeck 

[Antwerp,  1554]),  who  mentioned  coral 

combated  these  maladies. 


4.  Liedtke  1984,  vol.  1,  p.  249. 

5.  For  a discussion  of  this  painting,  and 
one  devoted  to  Van  Dyck’s  portrait  of  her 
brother,  see  Wheelock  2005,  pp.  47-52. 

6.  Langedijk  1981-1987,  vol.  1 (1981), 
p.  606. 

7.  Some  of  these  differences  can  also  be 
attributed  to  condition  (see  Technical 
Notes). 


8.  Hibbert  1974,  p.  287. 

9.  Samuel  Pepys  (1633-1703)  as  quoted 
in  ibid.,  p.  292. 

10.  King  Louis  XIV  as  quoted  in  ibid. 
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Born  into  an  artistic  family,  David  Teniers  the  Younger  became  one  of 
the  most  prolific  and  versatile  artists  active  in  the  Southern  Netherlands 
during  the  seventeenth  century.1  His  paintings  further  developed  the 
low-genre  tradition  long  popular  in  Flanders.  Teniers’s  oeuvre  also 
included  religious  imagery,  allegories,  copies  after  old  masters,  high-genre 
scenes,  landscapes,  and  views  of  collector’s  cabinets.2  Over  the  course  of 
his  long  career,  Teniers  achieved  international  acclaim,  became  a court 
painter  in  Brussels,  accumulated  substantial  wealth,  and  was  granted 
a patent  of  nobility  in  1663.3  The  works  of  copyists  and  imitators  have 
somewhat  diluted  his  vast  accomplishments,  but  he  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  important  of  all  Flemish  painters. 

David  Teniers  the  Younger  was  baptized  in  Antwerp  on  15  December 
1610.  He  trained  with  his  father,  David  Teniers  the  Elder  (1582-1649), 
whose  history  paintings  in  a late  mannerist  style  seem  to  have  had  little 
impact  on  his  son’s  art.  Teniers  entered  Antwerp’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
in  1632  or  1633.  Famous  for  his  peasant  genre  scenes  reminiscent  of 
examples  painted  by  Adriaen  Brouwer  (1605/6-1638),  Teniers  continued  in 
this  specialty  for  his  entire  career.  A distinctively  Dutch  quality  appears  in 
some  of  his  earliest  pictures,  a trait  likely  owing  a debt  to  Brouwer  after  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  from  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  in  the  early  1630s. 

In  1637  the  artist  wed  Anna  Brueghel,  the  daughter  of  Jan  Brueghel 
the  Elder  (q.v.).  Her  guardian,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  served  as  a 
witness  to  their  marriage  contract.  The  following  year  Rubens’s  second 
wife,  Helene  Fourment,  was  named  godmother  to  David  Teniers  III,  the 
first  of  the  couple’s  seven  children.  The  two  artists  also  had  established 
a professional  relationship,  for  in  1636  Teniers  assisted  Rubens  in  paint- 
ing a work  for  the  Torre  de  la  Parada,  King  Philip  IV’s  hunting  lodge  near 
Madrid.4  Teniers  was  elected  dean  of  the  Antwerp  guild  in  1645  and  1646, 
and  by  the  end  of  1647  he  seems  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Archduke 
Leopold  Wilhelm,  governor  of  the  Southern  Netherlands.  After  the  death 
of  Jan  van  den  Hoecke  (1611-1651),  Teniers  became  official  court  painter  in 
Brussels.  By  then,  he  and  his  family  had  moved  there  to  be  near  the  court. 
Among  the  works  he  painted  for  the  archduke  were  portraits,  views  of  his 
gallery  of  paintings,  and  small-scale  copies  of  the  Italian  paintings  Leopold 
owned.  These  copies  were  engraved  and  organized  in  a catalogue  entitled 
the  Theatrum  Pictorium ,5 

Anna  Brueghel  died  early  in  1656,  and  later  the  same  year,  on 
21  October,  Teniers  married  Isabelle  de  Fren,  whose  father  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Brabant.  It  was  also  in  1656  that  the  painter 
purchased  a house  on  the  fashionable  Rue  Terarken  in  Brussels.  Six  years 
later,  in  keeping  with  his  noble  aspirations,  he  acquired  a country  house 
known  as  the  Dry  Toren  (Three  Towers)  outside  Vilvoorde.  In  the  interim, 
Teniers  retained  his  title  as  court  painter  for  the  new  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  Don  Juan  of  Austria.6  Don  Juan  died  in  January  1659, 
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prompting  Teniers  to  remove  himself  from  his  responsibilities  at  court. 

He  now  undertook  commissions  from  patrons  such  as  King  Philip  IV 
of  Spain,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  Willem  II,  Stadholder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  In  addition,  he  opened  an  art  academy  in  Antwerp  in 
1665.  Teniers  the  Younger  died  in  Brussels  on  25  April  1690,  eight  months 
shy  of  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He  had  continued  to  date  paintings  until  the 
last  decade  of  his  life. 

During  his  enormously  productive  career,  Teniers  seems  to  have  had 
little  time  for  teaching.  Only  three  pupils  are  recorded,  and  all  remain 
virtually  unknown.7  More  important,  he  spawned  a number  of  skilled 
followers  and  imitators  such  as  David  Rijckart  (1612-1661)  and  Gillis 
van  Tilborgh  (ca.  1625-ca.  1678).  Teniers  also  collaborated  with  other 
painters,  including  Lucas  van  Uden  (1595-1672/73),  Jan  van  Kessel 
the  Elder  (1626-1679),  and  Jan  Davidsz.  de  Heem  (1606-1683/84).  ® 


NOTES 


1.  Unfortunately,  a scholarly  catalogue 
raisonne  of  Teniers’s  paintings  has 


3.  His  petition  and  other  efforts  to  receive 
this  patent  became  a long  and  laborious 
process.  In  the  end  he  was  successful 
and  later  granted  a family  coat  of  arms. 


6.  Under  Don  Juan  the  artist  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  ayuda  de 
camara  (chamberlain). 


yet  to  be  written.  Still,  the  number  of 
autograph  paintings  by  the  artist  that 
survive  is  impressive:  hundreds  if  not 
more  than  a thousand. 


4.  The  painting  in  question  was  based  on 
the  modello  by  Rubens  and  is  now  lost. 


7.  The  three  are  Mattheus  Milese 
(apprenticed  1640-1641),  Gilles  van 
Bolder  (apprenticed  1643-1644),  and 
Jan  de  Froey  (apprenticed  1647-1648). 


2.  Among  his  other  subjects  are  those 
genre  subjects  in  which  monkeys  are 
substituted  for  humans. 


5.  The  Theatrum  Pictorium  was  published 
by  Abraham  Teniers,  David’s  brother. 
The  first  edition  (Brussels,  1658) 
included  229  engraved  reproductions; 
the  second  appeared  two  years  later 
with  244  images. 
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The  Armorer's  Shop  cat.  73 

DAVID  TENIERS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  ATTRIBUTED  TO  JAN  BRUEGHEL  THE  YOUNGER 


because  of  its  unusuai  construction,  The  Armorer’s  Shop  is  one  of 
the  most  intriguing  and  extensively  scientifically  investigated  paintings  in 
the  Museum’s  collection.  Composed  of  a smaller  panel  inserted  into  a larger 
one  that  had  been  carved  out  to  receive  it,  the  final  product  represents  an 
unorthodox  “collaboration”  between  David  Teniers  the  Younger  and  prob- 
ably Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger,  the  artist  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the 
pile  of  parade  armor  at  lower  left.  Because  of  this  anomaly,  the  painting  has 
been  subjected  to  a battery  of  examinations  and  tests  to  better  understand 
its  overall  construction.  In  addition,  one  should  not  overlook  the  exceptional 
quality  of  the  painting  and  its  unusual  subject  matter.1 

The  composition  shows  a large  room  in  which  the  workings  of  a royal 
armory  can  be  seen  in  the  background.  In  the  right  foreground  a seated 
figure  cleans  a hunting  rifle,  while  to  the  left  the  pile  of  parade  armor  (the 
inserted  panel)  represents  the  hard  work  of  these  armorers.  In  fact,  several 
pieces  depicted  have  been  identified  with  extant  examples  in  the  imperial 
Hapsburg  collections  in  Brussels  and  Vienna. 

According  to  Stephen  Granscay,  the  embossed,  silver-colored  pieces 
with  ridges  at  the  left  were  part  of  the  suit  of  armor  originally  owned  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.2  The  elaborately  embossed  iron  shield  decorated  with 
the  image  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece  behind  them  is  probably  the  one 
given  to  Maximilian  by  Albrecht  V of  Bavaria  in  1565.  To  the  right  and  nearer 
the  center  is  the  russet  steel  harness  with  inlaid  gold  and  silver  leaf  that 
belonged  to  Archduke  Albert  VII,  the  emperor’s  son  and  governor-general 
of  Flanders  from  1598  to  1621.  Finally,  the  helmet  at  the  lower  center  can  also 
be  identified  with  Maximilian  in  his  role  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

These  elements  are  painted  in  a style  markedly  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  a fact  that  eventually  led  investigators  to  determine  that  the 
parade  armor  was  painted  on  a separate  panel  and  then  inserted  into  the 
larger  panel  by  Teniers.  Questions  then  arise.  Had  Teniers  always  planned 
to  insert  this  panel  into  his  larger  composition,  or  was  it  an  afterthought, 
perhaps  because  of  damage  to  the  lower  left  of  the  larger  panel? 

While  no  scientific  evidence  definitively  answers  these  questions,  it  can 
be  proven  that  Teniers  was  responsible  for  skillfully  overpainting  the  areas 
where  the  two  panels  abut,  creating  a nearly  seamless  surface.3  For  other 
reasons  still  unexplained,  Teniers  also  painted  out  all  but  the  helmet  of 
a full  suit  of  armor  at  the  far  left,  replacing  it  with  a table  (fig.  73A).4 
There  are  clues,  however,  that  suggest  Teniers  had  not  planned  to  insert 
the  smaller  panel.  These  include  the  different  perspectives  of  the  floor  in 
the  background  workshop  and  that  under  the  pile  of  armor  and  the  rather 
awkward  space  where  the  figure  cleans  the  rifle.5 

A closer  look  at  The  Armorer’s  Shop  reveals  a number  of  motifs  that  help 
to  place  the  work  into  a larger  cultural  and  iconographic  context.  These 
associations  range  from  the  production  and  collecting  of  such  finely  crafted 
and  prestigious  objects  to  links  with  medieval  alchemy  in  the  period  before 
the  advent  of  modern  science.  Here,  the  descriptive  skill  shown  by  Teniers 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  on  wood  block  on  which  the  armorer  sits: 
D.Teniers 

PROVENANCE 

Prince  Philippe  Frangois  de  Rubempre,  Brussels, 
by  1765;  (Rubempre  sale,  De  Bast,  Brussels, 

11  April  1765,  lot  46).  Arteria  on  behalf  of  Edmund 
Higginson,  Saltmarsh  Castle.  Herefordshire,  before 
1842;  (sale.  Christie's,  London,  4-6  June  1846,  lot 
144).  Possibly  Chapman  Walker.  Possibly  Thomas 
Humphrey  Ward  (1845-1926),  Oxford.  Edmond 
Noel,  Paris;  (sale,  Galerie  Georges  Petit,  Paris,  27  May 
1924,  lot  25);  (with  Durand-Ruel.  Paris);  Martin  A. 
Ryerson  (1856-1952),  Chicago,  in  1924  (on  loan  to 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1924-1935);  gift  to 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1933;  deaccessioned 
in  1947;  (with  E.  and  A.  Silberman,  New  York,  in 
1947);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Atlanta  1949;  West  Palm  Beach  1949,  cat.  6; 

New  Orleans  1950;  Allentown  2007,  cat.  6. 

REFERENCES 

J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  9 (1842),  pp.  471-472, 
cat.  213;  Blanc  1857-1858,  vol.  1 (1857).  p.  124; 
Granscay  1946,  pp.  28-40,  figs.  4, 5, 7 (b-w); 
Valentiner  in  Art  News  1956,  p.  51,  illus.  (b-w); 
Valentiner  1956a,  pp.  67-68,  cat.  140,  illus.  (b-w); 
Davidson  1979,  p.  19;  Raleigh  1992,  p.  120,  illus. 
(b-w);  Raleigh  1998b,  p.  94.  illus.  (color);  Karlsruhe 

2005,  pp.  74-75,  fig.  18  (b-w);  Boyer  and  Guillaume 

2006,  pp.  61-62;  Ocon  in  Allentown  2007, 

pp.  74-81  (numerous  figures  and  technical  details). 

VERSIONS 

No  versions  or  copies  of  the  entire  composition 
are  known,  but  a number  of  versions  exist  of  the 
composition  on  the  panel  inserted  at  lower  left. 

The  best  of  these  is  Allegory  of  Discord,  oil  on  panel, 
21  * 35  in.  (53.3  * 89  cm),  Musee  Calvet,  Avignon, 
inv.  827.5.24. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

Because  of  its  unique  construction,  an  extended 
Technical  Note  by  Noelle  Ocon  follows  the  entry. 
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extended  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  workshop,  where  craftsmen  are 
busily  making  armor.  A preliminary  study  devoted  to  the  four  principal 
armorers  (fig.  73B)  assists  in  pointing  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  each. 
Teniers  records  the  process  of  arms  making  with  faithful  accuracy. 

The  representation  of  the  forge,  anvils,  stakes,  vice,  and  hammers 
is  so  realistic  that  one  of  the  doyens  of  armor  studies,  Stephen 
Vincent  Granscay,  remarked  in  1946  that  the  implements  seen 
in  Teniers’  painting  were  used  in  the  armor  workshop  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  not  only  for  the  restoration  of  old 
armor  but  also  for  the  production  of  models  of  helmets  and  body 
armor  in  modern  warfare.7 

A winged  griffin  or  dragon,  a beast  symbolically  linked  to  the  produc- 
tion of  armor,  hangs  from  a chain  nearly  hidden  above  the  laborers.  Such 
winged  creatures  were  also  associated  with  alchemy,  a subject  Teniers 
explored  in  many  of  his  paintings.8  In  their  mythical  quest  alchemists 
sought  the  processes  that  would  transform  base  metals  into  pure  gold.  Such 
a quest  expressed  their  ultimate  goal,  to  transcend  the  material  world  and 
achieve  spiritual  purification  and  enlightenment.  Tradition  held  that  as  part 
of  the  process  alchemists  first  had  to  vanquish  mythical  monsters  in  com- 
bat. In  The  Armorer’s  Shop , a comparable  type  of  transformation  takes  place, 
but  instead  of  gold,  beautifully  crafted  and  precious  pieces  of  armor  were 
created  from  humble  materials.  The  artist  seems  to  suggest  alchemists  and 
armorers  were  kindred  spirits.  In  addition,  dragons  had  also  been  associ- 
ated with  armor.9 

To  the  right  of  the  picture,  an  isolated  figure  sits  on  a wood  block  and 
cleans  a wheel  lock  carbine,  a type  of  hunting  rifle.10  Within  this  figure’s 
reach  are  the  tools  required  for  the  cleaning  of  the  rifle.  On  the  floor  are 
an  oil  bottle  and  its  stopper,  and  a “combination  winder  and  screw  driver.”11 
On  the  nearby  bench  rest  a cup  with  a feather  (used  for  applying  oil),  two 
prickers,  a polishing  stone,  and  a piece  of  pyrite. 

Some  have  suggested  this  figure  represents  the  artist,  but  Teniers’s 
known  self-portraits  tend  not  to  support  such  a claim.  The  rifle  cleaner  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  genre  figures  Teniers  painted  throughout  his  long 
career.  The  man’s  somewhat  coarse  and  scruffy  appearance  and  his  simple 
clothing  associate  him  with  this  tradition. 

Somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  pile  of  armor,  the  man  wears  a bright  red 
jacket  and  white  hat  and  collar,  which  give  him  a certain  prominence. 
His  thinly  painted,  long  brown  stockings  and  brown  shoes  display  a tonal 
style  found  elsewhere  in  Teniers’s  composition.  For  example,  here  and  in 
many  of  his  other  works  from  the  1640s,  the  background  and  architectural 
details  are  painted  in  an  extremely  sketchy  manner.  These  paintings  from 
the  1640s  are  further  characterized  by  the  artist’s  extensive  use  of  browns 
and  grays.  In  addition,  aspects  of  the  interior  space  of  The  Armorer’s  Shop 
are  characteristic  of  some  of  his  compositions  from  the  1640s,  including 
the  uneasy  transitions  between  foreground  and  background  spaces  and  the 
use  of  a stage  or  platform  on  which  many  of  the  foreground  motifs  appear. 


FIG.  73A  X-radiograph  (detail)  of  cat.  73 


FIG.  73B  David  Teniers  II, 
Four  Men  in  an  Armorer  's  Shop, 
ca.  1640,  graphite  on  paper, 
private  collection,  Belgium 


FIG.  73 C David  Teniers  II. 

Kitchen  Interior,  1644,  oil  on  copper, 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Paintings  Mauritshuis, 
The  Hague 
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Among  the  dated  works  from  the  1640s  that  incorporate  a similar  approach 
are  Kitchen  Interior  (fig.  73c)  from  the  Mauritshuis  and  Karlsruhe’s  In  the 
Tavern.'2  These  two  paintings  date  to  1644  and  1648  respectively. 

Dendrochronological  dating  of  the  oak  support  for  the  larger  panel  in 
this  unique  collaboration  also  points  to  a likely  date  of  execution  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  1640s.13  By  contrast,  dendrochronology  of  the  smaller, 
inset  panel,  the  one  attributed  here  to  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger,  places  its 
date  nearly  two  decades  earlier,  about  1625.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
pile  of  parade  armor  is  painted  in  a much  more  detailed  and  colorful  style 
and  seems  to  reflect  lessons  Brueghel  the  Younger  learned  from  his  father, 
Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1625.  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger, 
in  fact,  used  several  elements  of  the  same  pile  of  armor  in  other  composi- 
tions (fig.  73D). 

Owing  to  its  skillful  execution  and  because  this  panel  insert  could 
conceivably  date  a year  or  two  before  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder’s  death,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  it  was  actually  painted  by  this  master.  Such  a scenario 
might  help  explain  how  the  artist,  either  through  his  friendship  with  Rubens 
(q.v.),  as  court  painter  to  Archduke  Albert  and  Isabella,  or  during  his  exten- 
sive travels  throughout  Europe  on  royal  commissions,  would  have  had  access 

FIG.  73D  Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger, 

Allegory  of  Discord,  ca.  1647-1648,  oil  on  panel,  to  the  r°ya’  armories  in  Brussels  and  Vienna.  Unfortunately,  documents  are 

Musee  Calvet,  Avignon,  inv.  505  silent  regarding  visits  by  either  of  the  Brueghels  to  these  armories. 

Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger,  it  must  be  remembered,  supervised  his 
father’s  studio  after  his  death.  Since  for  financial  reasons  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger  had  to  continue  painting  in  his  father’s  style,  it  seems  more  likely 
he  painted  the  pile  of  parade  armor  in  the  Raleigh  picture  in  imitation  of 
his  father’s  work.  Still,  even  if  this  puzzling  question  of  attribution  were 
solved,  it  would  not  answer  when  and  why  Teniers  decided  to  incorporate 
the  panel  into  one  of  his  compositions.  In  its  own  way,  however,  the  work 
speaks  volumes  about  one  of  the  most  unusual  “collaborations”  in  all  of 
seventeenth-century  Flemish  painting. 


NOTES 

1.  Although  Teniers,  the  Brueghels,  and 
others  often  painted  armor,  few  turned  to 
the  subject  of  the  production  of  armor  as 
is  seen  in  the  background  of  this  work. 

A much  different  view  of  armor 
production  can  be  found  in  an  engraving 
by  Jan  II  Collaert  (1566-1628)  entitled 
The  Invention  of  the  Polishing  of  Armor. 
This  print  is  illus.  in  The  New  Hollstein 
1993-,  vol.  15,  part  5 (2005),  p.  194, 
fig.  17. 

2.  Granscay  1946,  p.  31. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  paint  overlap  was 
undertaken  by  a new  technique  known 
as  confocal  x-ray  fluorescence;  see  Ocon, 
Technical  Notes,  below,  for  additional 
information  on  this  technique;  and 
Ocon  in  Allentown  2007. 

4.  An  x-radiograph  of  the  area  under  the 
table  shows  an  unexplained  large  white 
patch  that  may  represent  earlier  damage. 
This  detail  is  illus.  in  Allentown  2007, 
p.  78,  fig.  1 10  (right). 


5.  The  question  also  remains  whether  the 
insertion  of  the  smaller  panel  took  place 
shortly  after  the  the  larger  work  was 
“completed”  or  if  it  happened  years  later. 

6.  This  suggested  date  represents  the 
period  when  Teniers  was  involved  in  the 
work’s  execution.  As  is  discussed  in  the 
entry,  however,  inset  into  the  panel  is 
another,  earlier  panel.  This  picture  seems 
to  have  been  painted  by  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger  as  much  as  two  decades  earlier. 

7.  Allentown  2007,  p.  19. 

8.  Examples  include  The  Alchemist,  mid- 
1640s,  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich-Museum, 
Braunschweig,  inv.  140.  Fora  discussion 
of  art  and  alchemy,  see  Lennop  1966. 

9.  According  to  Lennop  (ibid.,  p.  31),  the 
story  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece  is 
represented  on  the  large  shield  in  the 
pile  of  armor. 


10.  Granscay  1946,  p.  30,  observed  that 
such  a costly  rifle  was  used  for  sport 
hunting  and  not  the  military.  Owners  of 
such  weapons  would  likely  have  come 
from  the  aristocratic  classes  who  were 
permitted  to  hunt  for  pleasure.  Since 
Teniers  is  documented  as  entering  the 
aristocracy,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
motif  had  special  meaning  for  him. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  In  the  Tavern,  1648,  oil  on  panel, 
Staatliche  Kunsthalle,  Karlsruhe, 
inv.  1901. 

13.  The  dendrochronology  examination  of 
the  two  panels  composing  The  Armorer’s 
Shop  was  undertaken  by  T.  Wazny  and 
C.  B.  Griggs  in  2006.  Their  report  is  on 
file  at  the  Museum. 
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EXTENDED  TECHNICAL  NOTES 


In  2001  The  Armorer’s  Shop  was  examined  in  the 
conservation  lab  before  a complete  conservation 
treatment  was  undertaken  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art.  As  with  all  paintings  in  the  collection, 
The  Armorer’s  Shop  was  vetted  using  x-radiography, 
infrared  reflectography,  and  microscopy.  The 
painting  has  the  typical  seventeenth-century  Flemish 
construction,  oil  paint  on  a glue  and  chalk  ground 
on  an  oak  panel.  The  x-radiography  showed  a suit 
of  armor  on  the  left  side  that  had  been  covered  with 
a table,  leaving  the  helmet  visible  on  top.  However, 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  construction  of  the 
wood  panel,  as  it  had  been  glued  to  another  piece  of 
oak  and  then  cradled,  a process  that  interfered  with 
the  x-radiograph.  In  raking  light,  the  grain  pattern 
appeared  continuous,  but  with  a puzzling  vertical 
ridge  in  the  bottom  center.  Early  in  the  examination 
process,  the  x-radiograph  helped  determine  that  the 
bottom  left  quadrant  containing  the  pile  of  armor  was 
on  a separate  oak  plank  and  that  the  ridge  was  the  end 
of  the  panel  containing  the  armor. 

Additional  information  on  the  construction  was 
found  during  dendrochronological  (tree-ring  dating) 
examination.  Overall,  there  are  two  planks  with  a 
horizontal  grain — as  would  be  usual — the  top  half 
and  the  bottom  half.  But  it  was  discovered  that  the  left 
part  of  the  bottom  half  had  been  hollowed  out  and  the 
armor  panel  inserted  into  it.  The  infrared  reflectogram 
showed  an  amorphous  contour — seemingly  a layer 
of  paint  or  filling  material  that  originated  to  the  right 
of  the  armor  and  extended  over  the  vertical  ridge  into 
the  larger  panel,  integrating  the  two.  This  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  armor  panel  had  been  painted 
before  the  rest  of  the  composition,  but  there  was  no 
quantitative  proof. 


Concurrent  with  this  examination,  a team  of 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Delaware  and  the 
Cornell  High  Energy  Syncthroton  Source  (CHESS) 
was  developing  a technique  called  confocal  x-ray 
fluorescence,  or  CXRF.  CXRF  could  directly  probe 
the  heavy-element  composition  and  location  of  buried 
paint  layers  by  combining  two  x-ray  optics  focused  on 
the  same  position  in  space.  At  the  sample  site,  the  first 
optic  focuses  the  angled  x-ray  beam  to  a narrow  cone, 
while  the  second  optic  collects  fluorescence  intensity 
from  a small  portion  of  this  cone.  Together  the  two 
optics  define  a small,  three-dimensional  sampling 
volume.  In  effect,  this  is  a nondestructive  technique 
for  creating  a virtual  cross-section  of  the  paint  layer. 

The  painting  was  transported  from  Raleigh  to 
Ithaca  on  two  separate  occasions  for  experimentation 
to  see  if  CXRF  could  quantify  the  differences  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  painting.  As  the  data  were 
collected,  the  x-ray  emission  lines  of  each  element 
were  imported  into  a statistical  software  program 
showing  the  elements  in  the  sample  as  they  related 
to  their  depth  in  the  paint  layer.  CXRF  showed  no 
appreciable  chemical  differences  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  painting.  But  the  virtual  cross-section 
created  by  CXRF  showed  a paint  layer  from  the 
armor  panel  sloping  down  and  then  stopping  abruptly 
at  the  vertical  join.  The  paint  used  to  integrate  the 
two  sections  can  then  be  seen  coming  across  and 
covering  the  first  layer.  This  finding  is  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  armor  pile  was  painted 
first,  and  that  the  composition  of  The  Armorer’s  Shop 
was  conceived  to  make  use  of  this  earlier  image.  By 
verifying  the  chronology  of  construction,  one  could 
address  the  question  of  authorship  of  the  armor 
panel  versus  the  rest  of  the  composition  with  greater 
confidence. -NOELLE  OCON 
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cat.  74  The  Flight  into  Egypt 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  at  lower  center:  D.  Teniers.  F. 

PROVENANCE 

Therye  du  Chatelard,  Paris;  (sale,  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris, 
26  March  1900,  lot  52);  Ernest  May,  Paris.  Private 
collection,  New  York;  (sale,  Parke-Bernet,  New  York. 
14  March  1951,  lot  57);  (with  Newhouse  Galleries, 
New  York);  Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Norfolk  1969,  cat.  40;  Jackson  1978,  cat.  59; 
Greenville  1996,  illus.  (color). 

REFERENCES 

Possibly  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  3 (1831),  p.  305, 
cat.  166  (description  fits,  but  the  dimensions  do  not 
agree);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  68,  cat.  141,  illus.  (b-w). 

VERSIONS 

The  composition  exists  in  a number  of  versions.1 
They  include  oil  on  copper,  27 1/8  * 34 1/4  in. 

(69 x 87  cm),  sold,  Bukowski,  Stockholm,  4 April 
1973,  lot  190;  and  oil  on  canvas,  26  3/8  * 33 1/8  in. 
(67 x 84  cm).  Muzuem  Narodowe,  Gdansk  (Danzig), 
inv.  MNG  SD  295M.  The  composition  was  engraved 
by  C.  W.  Wiesbrod. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  oil-on-canvas  painting  has  been  lined  onto 
an  additional  canvas  support  and  is  in  very  good 
general  condition.  The  preparation  layers  consist  of  a 
creamy,  buff-colored  layer  containing  lead  followed 
by  a light  brown,  probably  organic,  layer.  The  paint 
and  preparation  layers  appear  stable,  although  some 
areas  exhibit  restored  damage  and  damage  resulting 
from  overzealous  past  restoration.  Examination  with 
infrared  reflectography  reveals  painted  sketching  in  a 
dark,  liguid  medium  that  depicts  the  main  contours  of 
figures  and  places  landscape  elements.  Radiography 
reveals  that  small  fragments  of  the  original  tacking 
edges  have  been  opened  and  are  now  part  of  the 
composition.  A series  of  small  holes  and  associated 
gathers  around  the  perimeter  indicate  that  the  canvas 
was  laced  for  painting. 


unlike  the  vast  majority  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  who 
depicted  the  theme  of  the  Holy  Family  fleeing  Herod’s  wrath  taking  place 
over  land,  Teniers  depicts  the  travelers  going  partway  over  water.  They  are 
preparing  to  be  ferried  across  a river  in  a small,  flat-bottomed  boat.  Only  the 
donkey  has  yet  to  join  the  others  in  the  vessel,  its  stubbornness  prompting 
the  attendant  on  the  far  right  to  strike  the  animal  with  a switch.2  Considering 
the  cramped  quarters  and  the  choppy  water,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  the 
animal  would  resist.  Such  a detail  seems  entirely  in  character  with  the  rest 
of  the  composition,  as  Teniers  staged  the  event  as  if  it  were  an  everyday 
country  scene  set  within  an  imposing  northern  European  landscape.3  The 
description  of  the  painting  taken  from  an  auction  catalogue  from  1951  still 
rings  true. 

A ferryboat  with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  in  crimson  robe  with  blue 
cloak,  with  the  Child  on  her  lap,  together  with  S.  Anne,  a young 
girl,  a cow,  and  five  sheep,  is  held  into  the  bank  by  a young  ferry- 
man; S.  Joseph,  in  short  brown  tunic,  is  hauling  the  ass  on  board, 
the  animal  urged  on  from  behind  by  a second  youth  with  a stick. 

In  the  background,  a castle  amid  trees  surmounts  the  rocks  which 
rise  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  river.4 

Only  the  mention  of  St.  Anne  seems  at  odds  with  current  thinking 
regarding  the  identification  of  the  protagonists.  The  woman  more  likely 
represents  Salome,  the  midwife  present  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  Interestingly, 
much  of  the  iconography  associated  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  does  not 
come  from  the  Gospels  but  rather  from  various  New  Testament  apocryphal 
books,  including  one  authored  by  the  Pseudo-Matthew. 

The  basic  story  first  appeared  in  Matthew  2:13-15.  Providing  little  detail, 
the  evangelist  briefly  outlined  how  Joseph,  after  being  warned  in  a dream 
that  Herod  was  searching  for  and  preparing  to  kill  the  infant  Jesus,  quickly 
took  his  family  from  Bethlehem  and  began  the  journey  to  the  safety  of  Egypt. 
They  would  remain  there  until  Herod’s  death.  It  was  left  to  others  to  visu- 
alize events  associated  with  the  Holy  Family’s  arduous  journey,  including 
miracles  designed  for  their  well-being  and  safe  passage.  Providing  artists 
with  many  visual  starting  points,  the  expanded  narrative  included  the  rest 
on  the  flight,  the  miracle  of  the  wheat  field,  and  of  the  miracle  of  the  palm. 
These  two  miraculous  events  appear  in  the  background  of  the  Museum’s 
Flight  into  Egypt  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Female  Half-Lengths  (active 
ca.  1525-1550)  (fig.  74A). 

Writers  seem  to  have  been  silent,  however,  about  a river  crossing,  a 
scenario  suggesting  visual  artists  took  the  lead  in  this  unusual  iconography. 
Northern  artists  were  slow  to  warm  to  the  motif,  as  few  extant  examples 
from  the  seventeenth  century  are  known.  One  example,  an  undated  panel 
attributed  to  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (q.v.)  (fig.  74B),  may  have  served  as 
inspiration  for  Teniers.5  Since  Teniers  was  linked  both  professionally  and  by 
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marriage  to  the  Brueghel  family — Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  was  his  father-in- 
law — it  is  not  surprising  that  the  two  often  depicted  similar  subjects. 

In  the  Brueghel  picture  the  ferryboat  containing  the  Holy  Family  ap- 
pears midstream.  The  expansive  landscape  around  the  travelers  includes 
a bustling  Flemish  village  that  fills  the  background.5  By  contrast,  Teniers’s 
composition  details  an  earlier  stage  in  the  narrative,  focusing  on  the  figures 
as  they  prepare  for  the  crossing.  Another  painting  of  the  same  subject,  one 
tentatively  attributed  to  Teniers  and  now  in  Bonn  (fig.  74c),  finds  a mid- 
dle ground  between  the  “Brueghel”  composition  and  the  one  seen  in  the 
Raleigh  painting.  Here,  the  scene  occurs  after  darkness  has  fallen,  providing 
an  additional  twist  to  this  unique  iconography.7 

The  Teniers  scholar  Margret  Klinge  dated  The  Flight  into  Egypt  about 
1665,  a date  supported  by  the  silvery  tonality  of  the  picture  and  to  a degree 
its  overall  palette  and  brushwork.x  One  should  not  argue  for  too  narrow 
a date,  however,  as  Teniers’s  stylistic  development  was  not  smooth.  Con- 
dition problems  further  complicate  any  assessment  of  its  probable  date, 
as  does  the  appearance  of  motifs  repeated  from  other  works,  such  as  the 
gray-haired,  balding  Joseph  figure.  Consequently,  a broader  date  has  been 
applied  here,  one  encompassing  the  entire  decade  of  the  1660s. 

This  conclusion  is  also  based  on  comparisons  with  other  paintings.  One 
work  in  particular,  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  a canvas  Klinge  dates 


The  Flight  into  Egypt 

ca.  1660s 

Oil  on  canvas,  23  V2  x 29  V2  in. 
(59.7x74.9  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.117 
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FIG.  74A  Master  of  the  Female  Half-Lengths. 
Flight  into  Egypt,  ca.  1530-1535,  oil  on  panel,  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh,  inv.  52.9.105 


FIG.  74B  Attributed  to  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Flight 
into  Egypt,  ca.  1610-1620,  oil  on  panel,  location  unknown 


FIG.  74C  Attributed  to  David  Teniers  II,  Flight  into 
Egypt  at  Night,  ca.  1630-1640,  oil  on  panel,  Rheinisches 
Landesmuseum,  Bonn,  inv.  36.183 


to  the  late  1650s,  provides  a strong  parallel  to  The  Flight  into  Egypt.9  Both 
compositions  focus  on  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  in  each  example 
a tight  grouping  of  comparatively  large-scale  foreground  figures  gives  a 
strong  visual  focus.  The  Joseph  figure  in  the  Raleigh  painting  also  makes  a 
reappearance  in  the  guise  of  Peter. 

Another  picture,  one  Teniers  signed  and  dated  1668,  offers  a number 
of  points  of  comparison  to  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  Pastoral  Landscape  details 
two  farmworkers  in  the  foreground  with  two  steer  and  a flock  of  sheep.10 
Behind  them,  a castle  perches  atop  a deeply  chiseled,  rocky  hillock.  This 
work  serves  as  a secular  counterpart  to  the  religious  imagery  found  in 
the  Museum’s  picture.  In  both,  Teniers  emphasized  the  earthiness  of  the 
figures  and  their  surroundings. 

Events  in  Teniers’s  life  may  also  offer  clues  in  assigning  The  Flight  into 
Egypt  to  the  1660s.  As  Barry  Hannegan  observed,  “the  motif  of  the  Virgin 
drawing  a mantle  over  her  head  is  very  likely  derived  from  a Flight  into  Egypt 
by  Domenico  Fetti  which  was  in  the  Archducal  collection  in  Brussels  and 
which  Teniers  reproduced  in  the  Theatrum  Pictorium  of  1660. ”u  In  addition, 
an  Arcadian  element  is  known  to  have  entered  the  artist’s  work  during  the 
1660s  following  the  purchase  of  his  country  house,  the  Dry  Toren  (Three 
Towers)  in  1661. 

Indicative  of  its  early  appeal,  The  Flight  into  Egypt  exists  in  at  least  two 
other  versions.  In  1831  John  Smith  cited  an  engraving  after  one  of  these 
works  by  C.  W.  Wiesbrod.12  The  early  popularity  of  the  Museum’s  painting 
seems  not  to  have  been  sustained  over  the  centuries.  Aside  from  its 
inclusion  in  a few  regional  exhibitions  during  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  picture  has  generated  very  little  interest  among  scholars 
and  curators.  Nevertheless,  The  Flight  into  Egypt  is  a charming  example  of 
Teniers’s  later  production.  ❖ 


NOTES 

1.  One  of  these  versions  appeared  in  the 
collection  of  Joseph  von  Dufresne  and 
was  sold  in  Amsterdam  on  22  August 
1770,  lot  151.  Although  the  picture’s 
description  closely  resembles  the  Raleigh 
painting,  its  dimensions  are  different 
enough  to  exclude  it  from  consideration. 

I would  again  like  to  thank  Burton 
B.  Fredericksen  for  bringing  this 
information  to  my  attention. 

2.  In  most  scenes  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  perched  atop  a 
donkey,  and  if  other  animals  are  present, 
they  are  usually  limited  to  a few  sheep. 
Here,  Teniers  expanded  the  menagerie 
to  include  a cow  and  a small  flock  of 
sheep.  These  animals  often  appear  in 
images  of  the  Nativity. 

3.  The  version  now  in  Gdansk  (see 
Versions)  incorporates  a few  “Egyptian” 
palm  trees  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

4.  Sale,  Parke-Bernet,  New  York,  14  March 
1951,  lot  56. 


5.  This  painting  recently  sold  under  the 
name  of  Maerten  Ryckaert  (1587-1633) 
at  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  29  January  2009, 
lot  11.  One  might  also  add  that  images 
showing  the  Holy  Family  crossing  water 
by  boat  would  not  have  been  unfamiliar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  who  often 
used  this  mode  of  transportation. 

6.  Among  the  other  northern  painters  who 
treated  the  subject  matter,  the  Dutchman 
Gerrit  de  Wet’s  (active  1640-1674) 
example  in  Lille  (Musee  des  Beaux-Arts) 
comes  close  to  the  panoramic  view 
offered  by  Brueghel. 

7.  Less  rare  are  night  scenes  encompassing 
the  more  traditional  Flight  into  Egypt 
imagery.  Arguably  the  best-known 
example  by  a northern  artist  is  the 

one  painted  by  Adam  Elsheimer 
(1578-1610)  (1609,  oil  on  copper,  Alte 
Pinakothek,  Munich),  known  through 
the  reproductive  print  by  Hendrik  Goudt 
(1583-1648)  from  1613. 


8.  Her  opinion  has  not  been  published  but 
was  conveyed  in  a letter  on  file  at  the 
Museum. 

9.  Private  collection,  oil  on  canvas, 

30  Vs  x 43  t/4  in.  (76.5  x 1 10  cm);  illus. 
in  color  in  Karlsruhe  2005,  p.  281. 

10.  Private  collection,  oil  on  copper, 

18  1/ 4 x 25  Vs  in.  (46.5  x 65  cm);  illus. 
in  Antwerp  1991,  p.  23,  fig.  15  (b-w). 

11.  Hannegan’s  preliminary  entry  for  the 
painting  written  in  the  1980s  is  on  file  at 
the  Museum. 

12.  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  3 (1831), 
p.  305,  cat.  166. 
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Dancers  at  a Village  Inn  cat.  75 

DAVID  TENIERS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  WORKSHOPS) 


in  contrast  to  the  modest  scale  of  the  other  two  paintings  by  David 
Teniers  the  Younger  in  the  collection,  Dancers  at  a Village  Inn  is  one  of  the 
artist’s  largest  compositions.  The  work’s  imposing  size  is  matched  by  the 
high  spirits  and  engaging  quality  exhibited  by  the  many  merrymakers  who 
populate  the  scene.  By  capturing  the  joie  de  vivre  of  such  fetes,  Teniers 
continued  the  long  tradition  of  Flemish  village  fair  scenes  that  can  be  traced 
to  the  works  of  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  (ca.  1525/30?— 1569)  and  others 
working  in  the  sixteenth  century.3  Teniers  lavished  his  attention  on  scores 
of  figures  who  are  drinking  and  dancing  in  a small  village  behind  which  an 
expansive  landscape  can  be  seen. 

Dancers  at  a Village  Inn  was  worthy  of  a lengthy  entry  by  John  Smith  in 
his  oeuvre  catalogue  of  the  paintings  by  Teniers  published  in  1831.  Strangely, 
the  author  described  the  motifs  in  reverse,  suggesting  he  may  have  known 
the  image  only  through  a reproductive  print.  No  such  print  has  surfaced. 

Numerous  peasantry,  collected  together  in  front  of  two  cottages, 
in  the  right  of  the  picture,  partaking  of  all  the  usual  enjoyments 
common  on  such  occasions;  in  the  midst  of  them  is  a ring  of 
dancers,  with  their  merry  piper,  who  is  mounted  on  a tub;  near 
these  are  several  young  rustics  inviting  partners  to  succeed  in 
the  dance;  at  the  same  time  the  host  is  officiously  supplying  his 
guests  with  liquor.  A group  of  old  men,  in  conversation,  is  close  to 
the  front;  and  a variety  of  culinary  utensils  lie  promiscuously  on 
the  ground.  The  left  of  the  picture  is  thrown  into  shadow  by  a tree, 
which  stands  about  the  middle,  and  serves  greatly  to  concentrate 
the  light  on  the  principal  groups.  On  the  left,  the  view  opens  to 
the  distant  country,  traversed  by  a road,  on  which  are  seen  small 
parties  retiring  from  the  scene  of  hilarity.  Painted  in  a vigorous 
tone  of  colour,  but  with  less  freedom  and  lightness  in  the  han- 
dling than  his  earlier  works  possess.4 

Scholars  working  today  would  find  little  to  fault  in  Smith’s  description 
of  the  painting  other  than  to  add  that  the  skyline  of  Antwerp  seems  to  be 
visible  in  the  far  distance.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  they  would  be  far  more 
critical  of  the  behavior  shown  by  at  least  some  of  the  merrymakers.  Such 
occasions  when  weary  villagers  “let  down  their  hair”  and  enjoyed  a day  of 
revelry  have  been  interpreted  in  both  a positive  and  a negative  light.  Some 
researchers  interpret  these  gatherings  as  a much-needed  and  fitting  reward 
for  hard  work.  By  contrast,  others  have  countered  that  such  events  could 
be  negatively  associated  with  the  sins  of  overindulgence  and  wastefulness. 
Even  Smith  had  described  the  host  as  “officiously  supplying  his  guests  with 
liquor.”  Whether  this  individual  is  the  host  or  simply  someone  who  has 
stepped  forward  to  pour  wine  from  the  large  jug  he  holds  in  his  hand,  it 
must  be  noted  that  his  actions  were  not  without  consequence.  On  the  far 
right,  a few  of  the  figures  “retiring  from  the  scene  of  hilarity,”  again  to  use 


INSCRIPTIONS 

Signed  on  rock  in  right  foreground:  D.  Teniers.  Fee 

PROVENANCE 

Francis  Rawdon-Hastings,  1st  Marquess  of  blastings 
(1754-1828),  by  1820  [as  David  Teniers  the 
Younger]);  (sale,  Castle  Donington,  Leicestershire, 
March  1820,  lot  207).'  Possibly  Dermot  Robert 
Wyndham  Bourke,  7th  Earl  of  Mayo  (1851-1927), 
London.2  Eileen  A.  Craufurd;  (sale,  Sotheby’s,  London, 
29  November  1950,  lot  1 52);  to  Egmont  for  £680; 
(with  David  M.  Koetser,  New  York,  by  1951);  Museum 
purchase  in  1952. 

REFERENCES 

J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  3 (1831),  p.  431,  cat.  648; 
Valentiner  1956a,  p.  67,  cat.  139,  illus.  (b-w);  Raleigh 
1983,  p.  140,  illus.  (b-w);  Bauman  and  Liedtke  1992, 
p.  372,  cat.  477,  illus.  (b-w  detail);  Karlsruhe  2005, 
p.  206  note  2. 

VERSIONS 

None  recorded,  but  many  of  the  individual  motifs 
appear  in  other  works  by  the  painter. 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  oil-on-canvas  painting  is  executed  on  two  linen 
canvases  stitched  together.  The  original  canvas  has 
been  glue-paste-lined  to  an  additional  linen  canvas 
support  and  is  in  very  good  general  condition.  A 
single  tear  near  the  revelers  in  the  left  foreground 
and  overall  weaknesses  in  the  canvas  have  been 
resolved  by  relining.  The  preparation  layers  consist  of 
a creamy,  buff-colored  layer  containing  lead  followed 
by  a light  brown,  probably  organic,  layer.  The  paint 
and  preparation  layers  appear  stable.  Considerable 
retouching  and  overpaint  are  present,  particularly 
in  the  sky.  Examination  with  infrared  reflectography 
reveals  painted  sketching  in  a dark,  liquid  medium 
that  depicts  the  main  contours  of  figures  and,  in 
places,  the  landscape  elements. 
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Dancers  at  a Village  Inn 

ca.  1660s 

Oil  on  canvas,  65  3A  x 94  Vs  in. 
(167  x 241  cm) 

Purchased  with  funds  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  52.9.115 


Smith’s  words,  dearly  show  the  effects  of  their  overindulgence  in  alcohol.5 
One  dead-drunk  figure  has,  in  fact,  fallen  over  and  seems  unable  to  get  to 
his  feet  even  with  the  help  of  his  female  companion. 

Aside  from  interpretive  issues,  the  most  debated  question  associated 
with  this  little-discussed  picture  centers  on  its  likely  date  of  execution. 
Here,  a date  from  the  1660s  differs  from  those  offered  by  scholars  who 
have  weighed  in  on  the  issue,  fane  Davidson,  for  example,  saw  the  work 
as  a product  from  the  1650s,  citing  its  color  scheme  as  more  characteris- 
tic of  these  years  than  Teniers’s  works  from  the  1670s.6  Margret  Klinge 
opted  for  this  later  dating.  She  identified  the  Raleigh  painting  as  a possi- 
ble pendant  to  a picture  last  seen  on  the  art  market  in  1999  (fig.  75A).7 
Citing  similarities  in  the  palettes  and  dimensions  of  the  two  pictures,  Klinge 
suggested  that  both  date  about  1670.  The  subject  of  the  art  market  painting, 
beggars  on  the  outskirts  of  a village,  makes  it  doubtful  that  it  was  a pair  with 
the  Raleigh  picture. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  dated  works  one  can  point  to  as  benchmarks 
for  comparison.  Teniers’s  later  paintings  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  this 
situation.  Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  Teniers  recycled  motifs 
over  years  and  even  decades.  In  the  Raleigh  composition,  for  example,  some 
of  the  figures  and  still-life  elements,  the  running  dog,  and  many  of  the 
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architectural  details,  can  be  found  in  other  paintings.8  Among  these  works 
is  Peasants  Dancing  outside  an  Inn  (fig.  75B)  in  Kassel.  It  shares  numerous 
features  with  Dancers  at  a Village  Inn,  including  a nearly  identical  building, 
fence,  and  entrance  gate  on  the  far  left.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  two 
works  also  share  the  same  large  scale,  palette,  and  pictorial  space,  it  is  likely 
they  were  produced  about  the  same  time  during  the  1660s.9 

In  light  of  the  artist’s  extraordinarily  large  oeuvre,  one  cannot  ignore 
the  possibility  that  Dancers  at  a Village  Inn  may  have  been  undertaken  with 
the  help  of  unidentified  workshop  assistants,  other  members  of  the  Teniers 
family,  or  imitators  such  as  Matheus  van  Helmont  (1623-1679).'°  Van  Helmont, 
who  made  a career  painting  works  after  examples  by  David  Teniers  the 
Younger,  came  close  to  matching  the  quality  found  in  autograph  pictures  by 
Teniers.  Like  most  copyists,  however,  his  works  fall  short  of  capturing  the 
lively  spirit  possessed  by  the  merrymakers  painted  by  Teniers.  Even  in  Van 
Helmont’s  best  works,  the  subtle  details  and  highlights  that  give  Teniers’s 
figures  their  life  and  energy  are  usually  missing.  Fortunately,  these  lively 
elements  are  evident  in  Dancers  at  a Village  Inn,  suggesting  that  they  were 
painted  by  Teniers  the  Younger. 

Authorship  of  the  village  landscape  and  sky,  as  opposed  to  the  figures, 
is  not  as  easily  understood.  The  painter  responsible  for  these  details,  either 
Teniers  or  a workshop  assistant,  used  a sketchier  technique  with  a compar- 
atively thin  paint  application.  Unhappily,  large  areas  of  overcleaning  and  in- 
painting have  compromised  many  parts  of  the  composition,  creating  more 
roadblocks  to  determining  the  amount  of  workshop  participation,  if  any.  ^ 


FIG.  75A  David  Teniers  II, 
Landscape  with  Peasants,  ca.  1670s, 
oil  on  canvas,  art  market  in  1999, 
location  unknown 


FIG.  75B  David  Teniers  II, 

Peasants  Dancing  outside  an  Inn, 
ca.  1660s,  oil  on  canvas,  Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen,  Kassel,  GK 148 
(©  2008  Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen) 


NOTES 

1.  As  Burton  B.  Fredericksen  wrote  to  the 
author  on  1 7 April  2006  (letter  on  file  at 
the  Museum),  it  “is  uncertain  whether 
the  sale  was  ever  held.” 

2.  This  owner  was  cited  as  “Earl  of  Mayo, 
1929”  in  the  dealer’s  invoice  for  the 
painting.  The  Earl  of  Mayo  owned  a 
painting  by  Teniers,  which  was  brought 
to  auction  after  his  death  (Christie’s, 
London,  22  February  1929,  lot  19),  but 
its  dimensions  were  listed  as  43  x 45  in. 
(109.2  x 1 14.3  cm). 

3.  The  literature  devoted  to  this  topic  is 
extensive.  See  Braunschweig  2002  for 
the  relevant  bibliography. 


4.  J.  Smith  1829-1842,  vol.  3 (1831),  p.  431, 
cat.  648. 

5.  For  a further  discussion  of  both  the 
positive  and  negative  interpretations  of 
such  festive  village  scenes,  see  cat.  33. 

6.  The  comments  of  Davidson  can  be  found 
in  the  curatorial  file  at  the  Museum. 

7.  Curatorial  file.  Museum. 

8.  The  running  dog  in  the  left  foreground 
of  the  Museum’s  painting  makes  many 
appearances  in  Teniers’s  pictures, 
including  a painting  that  carries  a 

date  of  1648  ( Village  Feast,  oil  on  canvas, 
45  1/4  x 70  Vs  in.  (1 15  x 178  cm), 


Staatliche  Kunsthalle  Karlsruhe, 
Karlsruhe,  inv.  2700);  illus.  and 
discussed  in  Karlsruhe  2005, 
pp.  202-203,  CAT-  54- 

9.  The  Kassel  painting  has  been  reliably 
dated  to  the  1660s  in  the  most  recent 
catalogue  of  that  collection. 

10.  For  a discussion  of  Van  Helmont  and 
other  imitators  of  Teniers,  see  Legrand 
1963,  pp.  175-188. 
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NOTES 

1.  An  April  1604  document  notes  his 
age  as  “about  20  years  old,”  and  one 
in  1635  cites  his  age  as  “50.” 

2.  The  document  outlined  his 
intentions:  “alleenelyck  omme  de 
landen  to  besiene,  ende  zyn  ambacht 
te  leerene.” 

3.  This  type  of  secondary  occupation 
was  not  unusual  among  artists.  It 
may  have  prompted  his  decision  to 
visit  the  Paris  market  of  St-Germain, 
a request  approved  by  the  city  council 
in  1619. 

4.  The  other  brother  who  became  an 
artist  was  Jan  de  Vos  (ca.  1588-1627). 

5.  His  earliest  activity  as  a portraitist 
dates  to  about  1618,  when  he  received 
a commission  from  the  society  of 
rhetoricians  De  Olijftak  (The  Olive 
Branch). 


VOS 


Documents  dating  from  1604  and  1635  indicate  the  portrait  and  history 
painter  Cornelis  de  Vos  was  born  in  either  1584  or  1585. 1 He  spent  his  early 
years  in  the  Zeeland  town  of  Hulst,  moving  with  his  family  to  Antwerp  in 
1596.  There  he  apprenticed  with  the  painter  David  Remeeus  (1559-1626) 
between  1599  and  1604.  By  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  become 
a master’s  assistant  in  the  workshop.  De  Vos  then  applied  for  a passport 
to  travel  abroad,  with  the  intent  to  better  “learn  his  profession.”2  It  is 
unknown  if  he  made  such  a trip,  for  no  additional  documentation  about 
his  travels  has  surfaced. 

Cornelis  de  Vos  joined  Antwerp’s  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1608,  later 
becoming  its  dean  in  1619  and  high  dean  in  1620.  Granted  his  Antwerp 
citizenship  in  1616,  he  was  recorded  at  that  time  as  a koopman  (merchant). 
This  notation  suggests  De  Vos  supplemented  his  earnings  as  a painter  by 
working  as  an  art  dealer.3  A year  later,  on  27  May  1617,  the  artist  married 
Suzanne  Cock  (d.  1668),  half  sister  of  the  landscape  painter  Jan  Wildens 
(1586-1653).  De  Vos,  in  fact,  had  many  family  connections  with  the  art 
world  of  Antwerp.  Two  of  his  brothers  became  artists,  including  the  still- 
life  painter  Paul  de  Vos  (1596-1678).4  In  addition,  in  1611  his  sister 
Margaretha  married  Frans  Snyders  (q.v.).  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
Antwerp  on  9 May  1651,  De  Vos  had  a sizable  estate.  Each  of  his  six 
children,  for  example,  received  the  large  inheritance  of  three  thousand 
Dutch  guilders.  One  of  his  sons,  Jan-Baptist  de  Vos  (1619-1679),  trained 
with  his  father.  Other  recorded  pupils  include  the  apparently  unrelated 
Simon  de  Vos  (1603-1676)  and  Willem  Eversdyck  (1600-1671). 

De  Vos’s  links  to  the  Antwerp  art  circle  proved  fruitful  over  the  years, 
as  he  worked  on  projects  with  a number  of  his  colleagues,  among  them 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.).  The  two  portraits  in  Raleigh  (cats.  76,  77)  fall 
into  this  category.  His  religious  and  mythological  pictures  depend  heavily 
on  the  art  of  Rubens,  and  to  a lesser  degree  that  of  Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.). 

In  spite  of  these  strong  influences,  De  Vos  managed  to  maintain  a 
largely  independent  career.  The  painter’s  lasting  reputation  is  based  on 
his  accomplished  portraits  of  Antwerp’s  patrician  class,  as  commissions 
increased  after  Anthony  van  Dyck  (q.v.)  left  the  city  in  1621.5  During  the 
1620s  and  until  his  creativity  declined  in  the  1640s,  De  Vos  painted  both 
individual  and  group  portraits.  In  his  portraits  he  often  combined  a 
characteristically  Dutch  descriptive  approach  with  Flemish  compositional 
schemes  first  introduced  by  Rubens  and  then  enhanced  by  Van  Dyck. 
Stylistically,  his  fluid  and  transparent  brushwork  produced  an  enamel-like 
gloss  that  later  gave  way  to  a drier,  more  hesitant  style.  © 
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King  Philip  III  of  Spain  CAT.  76 
King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  CAT.  77 

BOTH  RETOUCHED!?)  BY  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 


these  large,  imposing  portraits  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  Philip  III 
(r.  1598-1621)  and  Philip  IV  (r.  1621-1665)  can  function  as  documents  as  well 
as  works  of  art.  They  served  as  part  of  the  extensive  decorations  commis- 
sioned by  Antwerp’s  leaders  to  celebrate  the  joyous  entry  of  the  Cardinal- 
Infante  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1609-1641)  into  the  city  on  17  April  1635, 
where  they  were  inserted  into  the  Arcus  Philippeus  (Arch  of  Philip).  The  figures 
portray  Ferdinand’s  father  and  older  brother.  Once  thought  destroyed  in 
an  early-eighteenth-century  fire,  the  pair  survived  the  centuries  along  with 
other  fragments  of  this  monumental  undertaking.1 

The  commission  for  the  portraits  fell  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v.),  who 
produced  the  designs  for  both  (see  below).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Rubens  had  painted  a number  of  portraits  of  Philip  IV  when  he  was  in 
Madrid  in  the  late  1620s  and  could  bring  this  knowledge  into  play  here.  It 
was  also  in  Madrid  that  he  was  given  ample  opportunity  to  view  portraits 
of  Philip  III  and  is  known  to  have  painted  at  least  one  portrait  of  him  dur- 
ing this  period.2  John  Ruppert  Martin  seems  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Museum’s  Philip  III  shares  many  similarities  with  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  the  same  sitter  by  Diego  Velazquez  now  in  the  Museo 
del  Prado,  Madrid.3  Still,  it  seems  the  execution  of  these  portraits  fell  to  the 
renowned  Antwerp  painter  Cornelis  de  Vos,  with  Rubens  retouching  the 
faces  of  the  two  kings.4 

Much  of  the  route  taken  by  King  Philip  III  of  Spain  and  King  Philip  IV 
of  Spain  from  Antwerp  to  Raleigh  can  be  traced  with  a degree  of  certainty.5 
Following  the  triumphal  entry  of  Ferdinand  in  1635,  many  of  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  that  were  created  for  the  procession  were  presented  to  him 
and  removed  to  Ferdinand’s  palace  in  Brussels.  They  apparently  remained 
in  Brussels  until  the  early  eighteenth  century,  when  the  portraits  were  likely 
presented  as  a gift  to  John  Churchill,  the  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough  (see 
Provenance).  The  Englishman  took  them  to  Blenheim  Palace,  where  they 
remained  for  generations.  At  some  point  during  this  extended  period,  and 
certainly  before  1861,  the  two  pictures  were  sewn  together  to  form  a single 
paired  portrait  of  the  two  kings.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  recorded 
in  a sketch  made  by  George  Scharf  about  1861  and  is  now  in  London  (fig. 
76/77A);  it  shows  Philip  III  on  the  left  and  Philip  IV  to  the  right.  Only 
in  the  early  1950s,  and  after  the  paintings  were  returned  to  their  original 
format,  did  they  finally  appear  on  the  art  market.6  The  Museum  purchased 
the  works  from  the  David  Koetser  Gallery  in  1952  for  the  kingly  sum  of  just 
over  $85,000. 

The  genesis  of  King  Philip  III  of  Spain  and  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  began 
with  the  decision  by  the  leaders  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  to  celebrate  the 
appointment  of  Ferdinand  as  the  new  Spanish  governor  of  the  (South- 
ern) Netherlands.  Their  motives  were  likely  political,  propagandistic,  and 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been 
glue-lined  to  linen.  The  original  canvas  is  constructed 
from  two  pieces  sewn  together.  X-radiography 
reveals  numerous  tears  in  the  canvas.  The  canvas 
was  prepared  with  a dark  red  layer,  followed  by  a 
bluish  gray  layer.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals 
no  detectable  underdrawing.  Contour  changes 
made  during  the  painting  process  are  visible  around 
the  shoulder  and  face.  Feathers  on  the  table  were 
painted  out  during  a compositional  change.  The  lintel 
originally  extended  horizontally  behind  the  head,  not 
at  the  diagonal  as  it  is  depicted  now.  Currently,  the 
painting  has  several  layers  of  natural  resin  and  two 
layers  of  a more  recently  applied  synthetic  resin. 

The  painting  has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment 
since  it  was  accessioned. 


King  Philip  III  of  Spain 

l635 

Oil  on  canvas,  94  x 51  in.  (238.8  x 129.5  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society  (Robert  F.  Phifer  Bequest),  52.9.109 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

None. 


King  Philip  IV  of  Spain 

1635 

Oil  on  canvas,  94  x 51  in.  (238.8  x 129.5  cm) 
Purchased  with  funds  from  the  North  Carolina 
State  Art  Society  (Robert  F.  Phifer  Bequest),  52.9.110 


TECHNICAL  NOTES 

The  painting  is  executed  on  linen  that  has  been  glue- 
lined  to  linen.  The  original  canvas  is  constructed  from 
two  pieces  sewn  together.  The  canvas  was  prepared 
with  a dark  red  layer,  followed  by  a bluish  gray 
layer.  Infrared  reflectography  reveals  no  detectable 
underdrawing.  Contour  changes  made  during  the 
painting  process  are  visible  around  the  shoulder 
and  face.  Feathers  on  the  table  were  painted  out 
during  a compositional  change.  The  lintel  originally 
extended  horizontally  behind  the  head,  not  at  the 
diagonal  as  it  is  depicted  now.  Currently,  the  painting 
has  several  layers  of  natural  resin  and  two  layers  of  a 
more  recently  applied  synthetic  resin.  The  painting 
has  undergone  only  remedial  treatment  since  it  was 
accessioned. 

BOTH  PAINTINGS 

PROVENANCE 

Commissioned  by  the  City  of  Antwerp  in  1 634. 
displayed  as  part  of  the  Pompa  Introitus  Ferdinand i, 

17  April  1635;  presented  to  Cardinal-Infante 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  (1609-1641),  Brussels.  John 
Churchill,  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough  (1650-1722), 
Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  probably  in  1706, 
and  certainly  by  1718;  by  descent  to  John  Albert 
Edward  Spencer  Churchill  (1897-1972),  10th  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock.  (With 
David  M.  Koetser,  London  and  New  York,  in  1952); 
Museum  purchase  in  1952. 

EXHIBITION 

Antwerp  1635  (see  Provenance). 

REFERENCES 

Gevartius  1641;  Rooses  1886-1892,  vol.  3 (1890), 
pp.  301-302  (as  Rubens);  Valentiner  1956a,  p.  66. 
cats.  131, 132,  illus.  (b-w)  (illus.  switched);  Hyatt 
Mayor  1971,  unpaginated,  fig.  256  ( Philip  IV), 

J.  R.  Martin  1972.  PP.  82-86.  cats.  11. 12.  figs.  28. 29 
(b-w);  Jaffe  1989,  p.  339,  cats.  1128. 1129,  illus.  (b-w) 
(as  De  Vos  retouched  by  Rubens);  Van  der  Stighelen 
1990,  pp.  206-208,  cats.  86, 87,  illus.  (b-w);  Van  der 
Stighelen  1996. 

VERSIONS 

Copies  of  both,  each  on  canvas,  101  5/8 x 51 1/8  in. 
(258  * 130  cm),  sale,  Christies,  Amsterdam, 

12  September  1985,  lots  77  and  78.  Also  see  etched 
reproduction  by  T.  van  Thulen  as  part  the  record  of 
the  Pompa  Introitus  Ferdinandi  (Gevartius  1641). 
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FIG.  76/77A  George  Scharf, 

Sketch  of  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV, 
from  his  MS  “Catalogue  of  Pictures 
in  Blenheim  Palace,”  ca.  1861,  pen  and  ink, 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


FIG.  76/77B  TheodoorvanThulden. 
The  Arch  of  Philip:  The  Front  Face, 
ca.  1640-1641,  engraving 


economic  as  much  as  celebratory.  It  then  fell  to  Rubens,  the  most  important 
artist  in  Flanders  and  in  1635  in  all  of  Europe,  to  design  the  decorations  that 
were  to  be  shown  along  the  parade  route.  Nearing  the  end  of  his  brilliant 
career,  Rubens  was  assisted  by  two  of  his  close  friends  in  working  out  the 
overall  iconographic  program.7  Shortly  thereafter,  Rubens  quickly  put  their 
collective  ideas  together  into  visual  form. 

Rubens  followed  his  well-tested  practice  of  producing  smaller  oil  sketches 
of  his  compositional  solutions,  designs  that  could  then  be  scaled  up  by 
assistants  to  create  the  finished  product.8  Among  his  painter  collabora- 
tors were  Jacob  Jordaens  (q.v.)  and,  as  was  the  case  here,  Cornells  de  Vos. 
In  addition,  a written  record  of  the  “Splendid  Ceremonies,”  accompanied 
by  engraved  images  of  the  artworks  placed  along  the  parade  route,  was 
published  in  1641. 9 The  original  plan  called  for  two  triumphal  arches  and 
four  “theater”  stages.  As  Sabine  van  Spang  points  out,  however,  the  city 
fathers  “forgot  to  take  Rubens’  creative  genius  into  account.”  Consequently, 
“the  artist  also  designed  a monumental  portico  with  twelve  stone  statues 
of  the  Habsburg  emperors.”10  In  addition,  other  decorations  were  commis- 
sioned from  Rubens  by  the  mint  masters  and  by  the  wealthy  Fugger  family. 

For  a detailed  description  of  the  entire  project,  one  should  consult 
the  volume  authored  by  John  Ruppert  Martin  in  the  Corpus  Rubenianum 
devoted  to  the  decorations  for  the  Pompa  Introitus  Ferdinandi."  The  focus 
here  is  much  smaller,  specifically  the  Arch  of  Philip  that  was  the  fourth  stop 
along  Ferdinand’s  route.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  Huidevettersstraat  near 
the  point  it  opens  onto  the  Meir.  Martin  described  the  effect  it  may  have  had 
on  the  newly  appointed  Spanish  governor. 

Prince  Ferdinand  saw  before  him  “the  largest  and  most  splendid 
arch  of  all”,  which  had  been  placed  there  in  honour  of  his  brother 
King  Philip  IV.  The  Arch  of  Philip  (properly  the  Philippine  Arch, 
“Arcus  Philippeus”)  rose  to  a height  of  over  21  metres  and  measured 
5.74  metres  in  depth.  Besides  the  large  central  archway  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  there  were  two  smaller  portals,  and 
these  three  avenues  were  interconnected  by  two  transverse  corri- 
dors. Being  nearly  11  metres  wide,  the  arch  must  have  filled  the 
entire  street.12 

Rubens’s  compositional  solution  for  this  arch  can  be  seen  in  both  a copy 
of  his  lost  oil  sketch  and  in  Theodoor  van  Thulden’s  book  illustration.  They 
show  the  portraits  of  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  on  the  front  of  the  arch  just 
above  the  openings  flanking  the  larger  central  archway  (fig.  76/77B).13  In 
addition  to  these  two  portraits,  other  paintings  on  this  massive  arch  dedi- 
cated to  Philip  IV  were  conceived  as  paying  “tribute  to  the  judicious  marriage 
politics  of  the  Habsburgs.”H  The  seated  figures  above  the  two  Philips  rep- 
resented Maximilian  I and  Charles  V.  Between  these  two  Hapsburg  leaders 
and  standing  behind  a balustrade  are  Philip  I and  Philip  II.  On  the  level 
above  this  pair  was  a large,  nearly  square  painting  representing  the  mar- 
riage of  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Finally,  the  painting 
on  the  top  tier  of  the  arch  represented  an  image  of  the  marriage  of  the 
gods  Jupiter  and  Juno  with  their  attributes.  They,  in  essence,  ordained  the 
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Hapsburg  lineage  appearing  on  the  arch  beneath  them.'5  In  looking  at  King 
Philip  III  of  Spain  and  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  one  can  get  a sense  of  the 
massive  the  scale  of  the  Arch  of  Philip. 

The  paintings  had  been  long  neglected  before  their  rediscovery  as  a single 
canvas  by  Oliver  Millar  in  1950.  It  is  unknown  when  the  alteration  took 
place,  but  the  restorer  had  inpainted  much  of  the  background  to  pull  the  two 
works  into  a single  composition.  A massive  conservation  treatment  in  the 
early  1950s  returned  the  individual  paintings  to  a semblance  of  their  origi- 
nal compositions,  with  some  pentimenti  remaining.  While  the  campaign  was 
largely  successful,  the  awkward  doorway  element  behind  each  figure  and 
the  cloudy  backdrop  tend  to  upset  the  overall  aesthetic.  Nevertheless,  the 
paintings  are  surprisingly  well  preserved  in  light  of  the  abuse  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected. 

To  the  left  of  the  archway  stands  the  soldier  king  Philip  III.  Seen  full 
length  and  in  three-quarters  view  with  his  left  foot  forward,  he  turns  his 
head  to  face  the  viewer.  His  half  suit  of  armor  extends  to  midthigh  and 
appears  more  ceremonial  than  functional.  Philip  III  also  wears  light  brown 
trunk  hose  and  white  stockings,  leather  shoes  (heavily  abraded),  a crimson 
sash,  and  a white  ruff  collar  with  matching  wrist  cuffs.  Completing  his  cos- 
tume is  a black  felt  hat  decorated  with  a feather  and  jeweled  band.  The  king 
also  sports  a jeweled  necklace  signifying  his  membership  in  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a baton,  and  in  his  left  the  hilt 
of  a sword.  The  composition  also  contains  a severely  abraded  carpeted  table 
to  the  right,  on  which  rests  a cushion  with  his  crown  and  scepter. 

Philip  IV  shares  many  of  the  same  motifs  as  his  counterpart,  including 
suggestions  of  Spanish  ascetic  taste  no  doubt  understood  by  Rubens  and 
appreciated  by  the  Cardinal- Infante  Ferdinand.  Here,  Philip  IV  is  presented 
in  a modified  reverse  pose,  with  his  armor  extending  to  his  knees  and  crim- 
son britches  seen  underneath.  He  also  wears  spurs  on  his  leather  shoes, 
leather  gloves,  a crimson  sash,  and  a starched  collar  known  as  a golilla.'6 
Philip’s  right  arm  is  posed  akimbo,  and  his  left  hand  rests  on  a staff.  In 
addition  to  the  carpeted  table  with  cushion,  crown,  and  scepter — now  on 
the  left — a plumed  helmet  appears  between  the  king’s  feet.  Consequently, 
the  reigning  Philip  IV  seems  to  be  identified  more  closely  with  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  Rubens’s  conception  for  Portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  Infante-Ferdinand  and  executed  by  Jan  van  den  Hoecke  (1611-1651) 
(fig.  76/770)  from  the  same  project,  he  employed  a similar  pose.17 

Certainly  the  most  important  elements  found  in  the  Raleigh  portraits 
are  the  faces  of  the  two  Spanish  kings.  Most  scholars,  including  Martin, 
are  probably  correct  in  suggesting  Rubens  had  a hand  in  retouching  the 
features  of  both  Philips.18  Such  a conclusion  stems  from  the  nuanced 
brushwork  used  to  define  the  features  of  each  face. 

By  comparison,  Cornelis  de  Vos’s  role  in  the  execution  of  King  Philip 
III  of  Spain  and  King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  is  more  pronounced  and  better 
understood.  The  dry  and  somewhat  coarse  paint  application  evident  in  both 
works  clearly  reflects  the  style  found  in  similarly  dated  works  by  De  Vos.  By 
then,  he  had  largely  abandoned  the  more  descriptive  and  fluid  manner  he 
had  employed  in  earlier  portraits.  De  Vos’s  somewhat  sketchy  approach  also 
accords  well  with  the  demands  required  for  such  a quickly  conceived  and 


FIG. 76/77C  Jan  van  den  Hoecke, 
retouched  (?)  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 

Portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Infante-Ferdinand.  1635, 
oil  on  canvas,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna 
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NOTES 

1.  Rooses  1886-1892,  vol.  3 (1890),  p.  303, 
for  example,  stated  the  portraits  Philip 
III  of  Spain  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain  were 
destroyed  in  an  uprising  in  Antwerp 
that  took  place  on  30  September  1659. 

For  the  other  paintings  and  comparative 
material  from  the  Arch  of  Philip  that  have 
survived,  see  Martin  1972,  pp.  66-100, 
PLS.  16-36. 

2.  Now  lost,  but  known  through  an 
engraving  by  Pieter  de  Jode. 

3.  J.  R.  Martin  1972,  p.  84. 

4.  Cornelis  de  Vos  is  also  known  to  have 
painted  a portrait  of  King  Philip  IV 
(untraced  and  likely  in  the  manner 
of  Anthony  van  Dyck). 

5.  For  a map  of  the  route,  see  J.  R.  Martin 
1972,  pl.  1. 

6.  It  was  in  1950  during  a visit  to  Blenheim 
Palace  that  Olivar  Millar  rediscovered  the 
paintings  (then  still  sewn  together  as  a 
single  double  portrait).  They  apparently 
hung  in  a back  hallway  used  by  servants. 
A year  later  the  Rubens  scholar  Ludwig 
Burchard  saw  them  at  Blenheim  and 
confirmed  Millar’s  findings  about  their 
original  function.  A copy  of  Burchard’s 
memorandum  on  the  paintings  dated 

12  October  1952  is  on  file  at  the  Museum. 


executed  project.  Aside  from  the  likely  retouching  by  Rubens  in  both  faces 
and  the  areas  of  abrasion  and  overpaint,  the  hand  of  De  Vos  seems  to  be 
consistently  applied  throughout  both  compositions. 

Considering  their  original  function,  King  Philip  III  of  Spain  and  King 
Philip  IV  of  Spain  can  be  judged  on  both  their  historical  and  artistic  merit. 
These  painted  documents,  conceived  near  the  end  of  Rubens’s  illustrious 
career,  cast  light  on  one  of  the  most  important  decorative  programs  ever 
realized  in  Antwerp,  the  scope  of  which  is  known  through  the  other  surviv- 
ing fragments,  sketches,  and  visual  and  written  records.  We  are  fortunate 
to  know  a great  deal  about  its  genesis  and  later  history.  Surviving  contracts 
stipulate  the  scope  of  the  project  and  outline  the  names  of  and  payments  to 
the  individual  artists  and  craftsmen  responsible  for  the  execution.  Cornelis 
de  Vos  figured  significantly  in  the  process.  He  signed  a contract  for  the  larger 
commission  on  28  November  1634,  which  stipulated  he  was  to  complete  his 
share  of  the  work,  including  the  Raleigh  portraits,  by  8 January  1635.  9 


7.  Assisting  Rubens  on  the  iconographic 
program,  one  that  soon  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  Antwerp’s  city  fathers, 
were  his  two  close  friends  Nicolaes 
Rockox  (former  mayor  of  Antwerp) 
and  Jan  Caspar  Gevartius  (one  of  the 
city’s  humanist  scholars). 

8.  Many  of  the  sketches  for  the  project 
have  survived,  although  not  the  one 
containing  the  portraits  of  Philip  III  and 
Philip  IV.  See  Martin  1972.  Also  see  note 
1 3 below. 

9.  Gevartius  1641. 

10.  Van  Sprang  in  Brussels  2007,  p.  239. 

11.  J.  R.  Martin  1972. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

13.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  neither  the 
sketch  nor  the  print  did  either  of  the  two 
Philips  wear  a hat.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Rubens  or  even  De  Vos  decided 

to  add  hats  for  compositional  reasons, 
and  that  the  print  was  based  on  the 
original  oil  sketch  and  not  the  completed 
paintings. 

14.  Van  Sprang  in  Brussels  2007,  p.  242. 


15.  All  of  these  paintings  are  illus.  and 
discussed  in  J.  R.  Martin  1972  (see 
note  1 above). 

16.  This  type  of  collar  had  replaced 
the  millstone  collars  that  had  been 
fashionable  among  the  upper  classes. 

As  noted,  Philip  III  wears  one  of  these 
collars.  In  1624  the  millstone  or  ruff 
collar  had  been  banished  by  royal  decree; 
see  J.  R.  Martin  1972,  p.  86. 

17.  This  painting,  now  in  Vienna,  was 
originally  placed  on  the  front  of  the  arch 
dedicated  to  Ferdinand.  For  a view  of  the 
entire  arch,  see  ibid.,  pl.  67. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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APPENDIX  1 

THE  VIRGINIA  CAMP  SMITH  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  FLEMISH  KUNSTKAMER 


in  2002  the  north  Carolina  museum  of  art  replicated  a seventeenth- 
century  Flemish  kunstkamer  (art  room)  within  its  European  galleries  (fig.  i). 
Designed  to  showcase  the  Museum’s  outstanding  collection  of  Flemish 
paintings,  the  room  began  with  the  acquisition  of  Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thir- 
teen Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects  (cat.  54)  in  1999.  Because  the  northern 
European  collection  at  the  Museum  is  composed  largely  of  paintings  and 
just  a few  sculptures,  the  installation  of  this  single  piece  of  furniture  within 
these  galleries  created  certain  challenges  as  well  as  opportunities.  It  was 
decided  that  to  highlight  the  collection  of  Flemish  baroque  pictures  and  to 
provide  greater  context,  a kunstkamer  would  be  constructed.  Toward  that 
end,  additional  examples  of  furniture,  decorative  arts  (fig.  2),  sculpture, 
and  books  from  the  period  were  acquired.  A generous  grant  from  the  Sam- 
uel H.  Kress  Foundation’s  European  Art  in  Context  program  provided  fund- 
ing for  the  fabrication  of  the  Museum’s  kunstkamer  when  first  installed.1  ❖ 

NOTE 

I.  For  a discussion  of  the  Museum’s  kunstkamer,  see  Weller  2002. 


FIG.  1 Installation  view  of  kunstkamer 


FIG.  2 Attributed  to  Cornells  van  Bellekin, 
Nautilus  Shell  Cup,  2nd  half  of  the  17th  century, 
Nautilus  Pompilus  shell,  marine  oyster  shell, 
ink,  brass.  Purchased  with  funds  from  the  Camp- 
Younts  Foundation  and  the  John  and  Mary 
Camp  Foundation,  2002 
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The  following  seventeenth-century  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  have  been 
deaccessioned  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  They  are  listed  by  the 
original  acquisition  number  and  alphabetically  by  artist  (while  in  the  collec- 
tion), title,  support,  and  dimensions.  Date  and  place  deaccessioned  (if  by 
auction)  follows,  including  title  and/or  artist  (if  changed  at  time  of  auction). 
The  Flemish  pictures  follow  the  Dutch.  ❖ 


DUTCH 

59.39.1  Jacob-Adriaensz.  Backer,  Portrait 
of  a Young  Girl,  oil  on  panel,  19  x 
1 5 3/4  in.  (48.3  x 40.2  cm).  Sale, 
Christie’s,  New  York,  31  May  1989, 
lot  76.  (At  the  time  of  sale,  this  painting 
was  jointly  owned  by  the  Museum  and 
the  Ackland  Art  Museum,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill). 

52.9.35  After  Aelbert  Cuyp,  The  Traveler’s 
Halt,  oil  on  panel,  31  x 44  in.  (78.7  x 
1 1 1.8  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York, 

28  January  1999,  lot  371  (as  Horsemen 
and  Elegant  Riders  in  a Landscape, 
attributed  to  Abraham  van  Calraet). 

1. 1. 37  Gerard  Dou,  The  Scholar  and 
His  Visitor,  oil  on  panel,  14  x 18  in. 

(35.6  x 45.7  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s, 

New  York,  28  January  1999,  lot  204 
(as  Jacob  van  Spreeuwen). 

52.9.124  Unknown  Dutch  painter,  Portrait 
of  a Youth,  oil  on  canvas,  71  x 43  in. 
(180.3  x 109.2  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s, 

New  York,  26  January  2007,  lot  429. 

58.4.4  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  Sketch 
for  a Family  Portrait,  oil  on  canvas, 

14  1/2  x 17  V2  in.  (36.8  x 44.5  cm). 

Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  27  January 
1999,  lot  1 (as  18th-century  follower  of 
Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout). 

52.9.205  Jacob  Esselens,  Calm  Sea,  oil  on 
canvas,  42  x 38  V2  in.  (106.7  x 97 -8  cm). 
Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  28  January 
1999,  lot  203. 

62.26.3  Attributed  to  Jan  van  Goyen, 
Landscape,  oil  on  panel,  26  3A  x 
39  V4  in.  (68  x 99.7  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s, 
New  York,  28  January  1999,  lot  202A 
(as  Estuary  Scene,  Jan  van  Goyen). 

52.9.44  Melchior  d’Hondecoeter,  Barnyard 
Scene,  oil  on  canvas,  39  V2  x 51  V2 
in.  (100.3  x !3°-8  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s, 
New  York,  28  January  1999,  lot  205  (as 
Barnyard  Fowl,  with  Ducks  in  a Yard, 
Jacobus  Victors). 


56.20. 1 Attributed  to  Gerrit  Willemsz.  Horst, 
The  Sacrifice  of  Manoah,  oil  on  panel, 

28  x 21  !/ 2 in.  (71.1  x 54.6  cm).  Sale, 
Sotheby’s,  New  York,  28  January  1999,  lot 
78  (as  Circle  of  Gerrit  Willemsz.  Horst). 

57.27.1  Isaac  de  Jouderville,  Portrait  of  a 
Laughing  Man,  oil  on  panel,  28  x 23  in. 
(71.1  x 58.4).  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York, 
27  January  1999,  lot  8. 

71.40.6  Michiel  van  Mierevelt,  Prince  of 
Orange,  oil  on  panel,  25  1/2  x 19  V2  in. 
(64.8  x 49.5  cm).  Transferred  to  the 
conservation  department  at  the  Museum 
in  2008  (as  copy  after  Michel  van 
Mierevelt). 

63.48.2  Michiel  van  Mierevelt,  Portrait 

of  a Lady,  oil  on  panel,  28  x 24  in.  (71  x 
61  cm).  Sale,  Christie’s,  New  York,  5 June 
1985,  lot  1 10. 

63.48.1  Aert  van  der  Neer,  A Game  of  Ice 
Hockey  on  a Dutch  Canal,  oil  on  panel, 

10  V2  x 14  3/4  in.  (26.5  x 37.5  cm). 

Sale,  Christie’s,  New  York,  5 June  1985, 
lot  109  (as  School  of  Aert  van  der  Neer). 

61.17.1  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Approaching 
Storm,  oil  on  canvas,  26  x 21  1 A in. 

(66  x 54.5  cm).  Sale,  Christie’s,  New 
York,  5 June  1985,  lot  113  (as  A Wooded 
Landscape  with  a Waterfall). 

58.15.1  Circle  of  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, 

Portrait  of  a Woman  (previously  identified 
as  Maria  van  Uylenburg),  oil  on  panel, 

21  x 16  in.  (53.3  x 40.6  cm).  Partial 
and  promised  gift,  returned  to  owner 
in  the  1980s. 

67.30.1  Circle  of  Simon  Verelst, 

Flower  Piece,  oil  on  canvas,  36  x 28  in. 
(91.4  x 71.1  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New 
York,  28  January  1999,  lot  202A  (as  Still 
Life  of  Flowers  in  a Glass  Vase  on  a Ledge, 
attributed  to  Anna  Elisabeth  Ruysch). 

58.29.2  Jan  Wouwermans,  Landscape, 

011  on  canvas,  21  V2  x 30  1 A in. 

(54.6  x 77.5  cm).  Sale,  Christie’s, 

New  York,  5 June  1985,  lot  112 

(as  Landscape  with  Figures  on  a Path). 
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52.9.63  Pieter  Boel,  Still  Life  with  Swan,  oil 
on  canvas,  54  x 75  in.  (137.2  x 190.5  cm). 
Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  28  January 
1999,  lot  206  (as  Elaborate  Still  Life  with 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  a Salver,  and  a Swan 
before  a Draped  Pedestal) . 

52.9.88  Follower  of  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Younger,  Peasants  at  a Roadside  Inn, 
oil  on  panel,  14V2  x 23  15  / 16  in. 

(36.8  x 60.8  cm).  Sale,  Christie’s,  New 
York,  12  January  1994,  lot  58  (attributed 
to  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger). 

64.31.1  Follower  of  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  Elder,  Harvest,  oil  on  copper, 

5 Vs  x 7 1/4  in.  (13.7  x 18.4  cm).  Sale, 
Sotheby’s,  New  York,  28  January  1999, 
lot  373  (as  Summer  Harvest  Scene, 
follower  of  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder). 

56.35.1  Attributed  to  Jan  Cossiers,  Gypsy 
Subject,  oil  on  canvas,  23  V4  x 29  in. 

(59.1  x 73.7  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New 
York,  27  January  1999,  lot  7 (as  Gypsies 
Telling  a Cavalier’s  Fortune,  Utrecht 
School,  ca.  1630). 

52.9.94  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  oil  on  canvas,  106  x 71  V2  in. 
(269.2  x 181.6  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New 
York,  28  January  1999,  lot  370  (as  Portrait 
of  Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
follower  of  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck) . 

52.9.95  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Erycius  Puteanus, 
oil  on  canvas,  28  x 26  V2  in.  (71.1  x 
67.3  cm).  Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York, 

28  January  1999,  lot  208. 


52.9.97  Anthony  van  Dyck,  Triumph 
of  the  Infant  Bacchus,  oil  on  canvas, 

76  V 2 x 103  in.  (194.3  x 261.6  cm). 

Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  27  January 
1999,  lot  2 (as  attributed  to  Sir  Anthony 
van  Dyck  and  Studio). 

52.9.198  Antonius  Gunther  Gheringh, 
Interior  of  a Church,  oil  on  canvas, 

30  1/2  x 38  3/4  in.  (77.5  x 98.4  cm). 

Sale,  Sotheby’s,  New  York,  28  January 

1999,  lot  374. 

52.9.100  Jacob  Jordaens,  Christ  and  the 
Pharisees,  oil  on  canvas,  55  1/4  x 
83  5/ 8 in.  (140.3  x 212.4).  Sale, 

Sotheby’s,  New  York,  28  January 

2000,  lot  55. 

55.19.1  Bonaventura  Peeters,  Seaside 
Landscape,  oil  on  canvas,  24  x 

35  3/ 4 in.  (61  x 90.8  cm).  Sale, 

Sotheby’s,  New  York,  27  January  1999, 
lot  5 (as  Coastal  Scene,  attributed  to 
Bonventura  Peeters  I). 

58.29.1  Frans  Snyders,  Study  of  Disemboweled 
Stag,  Lobster,  and  Fruit,  oil  on  canvas, 

43  1/2  x 59  in.  (1 10.5  x 1 50  cm).  Sale, 
Christie’s,  New  York,  5 June  1985,  lot 
1 14  (as  Game  with  Basket  of  Fruit  and  a 
Lobster,  School  of  Frans  Snyders). 
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A 

Aa,  Adriana  van  de,  portraits  of 
by  follower  of  Wallerant  Vaillant,  43 
by  Jan  Daemen  Cool,  42-46,  45 
Adams,  Ann,  100 
Adriaen  van  Rijn,  161 
Aducci,  Alessandro  (dealer),  318,  32m.  2 
Aelst,  Evert  van,  1 
Aelst,  Willem  van,  1-5, 198 
Flower  Still  Life  (1663),  2,  4,  j 
Still  Life  with  Flowers  and  Pocket  Watch  (1656),  2,  4,  5 
Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  (cat.  1),  1,  2-5, 3,  9 
Aertsen,  Pieter,  174,  335 

Meat  Stall  with  the  Holy  Family  Giving  Alms  (1551),  xii,  175, 176,  177 
Aertsz.,  Hendrick,  15, 17 
Agnes,  Saint,  242m  14 

portrait  historie  of  Lady  Mary  Villiers  as,  241,  242 
Agnew,  Thomas,  & Sons  (dealers),  London,  48,  80 
Ailesbury,  Marquess  of.  See  Brudenell-Bruce,  George  William 
James  Chandos 

Ailsa,  5th  Marquess  of,  provenance  and,  162 
Ailwyn,  Lord.  See  Townshend,  Charles 
Akers,  James,  provenance  and,  162 
Alberge,  Dalya,  307 

Albert  VII,  Archduke  of  Austria,  226,  292,  351,  354 

Albrecht  V of  Bavaria,  351 

alchemy,  motifs  associated  with,  351,  353 

allegory,  107, 134, 165,  226,  23m.  10,  238,  255,  286,  349 

Alteren,  Lodewijck  van,  2o6n.  4 

Althorpe,  M.  C.  M.,  Esq.,  provenance  and,  199 

American  Art  Association,  New  York,  De  Bayo  sale,  33 

American  Art  Gallery  (dealer),  New  York,  145 

Amory,  David  de,  provenance  and,  311 

Ampzing,  Samuel,  Beschryvinge  ende  lof  der  Stad  Haerlem  in  Holland 
(pub.  1628),  22n.  8,  23,  24 
engraving  from,  26 

Amsterdam,  city  of,  as  patron,  10,  69,  97m  2,  261 
Andries,  Macheld,  96 
Angel,  Philips,  104 
animals 

in  landscape,  232 

painters  specializing  in,  278,  300 

in  religious  paintings,  273,  273,  358m  2 

as  subject  matter,  37,  38,  40  and  n.  8,  48, 142,  207,  208,  220,  222, 
224 

as  symbolic,  4,  5m  9, 18, 136 

Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  England,  as  patron,  338  and  n.  4,  339, 

343n-  3 

Anne  of  Saxony,  292m  3 
Antwerp 

art  market  in,  322,  323m  3 
commissions  from,  327,  363 

decorations  for,  in  honor  of  Cardinal-Infante  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
(1637),  363,  366-368 
food  markets  in,  332-334,  337m  11 


provenance  and,  365 
Aram,  Dr.  F.  S.,  provenance  and,  243 
architect,  artists  as,  15,  97m  6 

architecture,  as  subject  matter,  16, 17,  20  and  n.  6,  87 
archway,  as  motif,  4 on.  1 

Arcus  Philippeus  (Arch  of  Philip),  Antwerp,  363,  366-367,  366 

Ariens,  Dingetje,  portrait  of,  122-125,  123 

armor 

engraving  of,  by  Jan  Collaert  II,  35411. 1 

painting  of,  by  David  Teniers  the  Younger  and  Jan  Brueghel  the 
Younger,  351-355,  352 
in  portraits,  364,  365,  367,  367 
Arnhem,  restoration  of  town  hall  of,  15 
Arran,  Lord.  See  Hamilton,  Charles 
Artemis  (dealer),  London,  xii 
Arteria,  provenance  and,  351 
Artimini,  Maddalena,  344 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  provenance  and,  59,  351 
art  market,  Philadelphia,  provenance  and,  38 
Art  News  (periodical),  Ter  Brugghen’s  Boy  with  a Wineglass  on  cover 
of,  x,  x,  29 

Arundel,  provenance  and,  302 
Asher,  A.  B.  (dealer),  London,  297 
Askew,  John  Majoribanks,  provenance  and,  293 
Asselijn,  Jan,  37,  38,  207,  210,  322 
Ford  in  a River  (1652),  38,  40 
Ast,  Balthasar  van  der,  6-9,  2on.  4 
Basket  of  Flowers  (c.  1622),  9nn.  8,9 
Basket  of  Fruits  (c.  1622),  9ml.  8,  9 
Still  Life  with  Basket  of  Fruit  (cat.  2),  7-9,  8 
Still  Life  with  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Shells  (ca.  1640),  6n.  4 
Ast,  Hans  van  der,  6 
Ast,  Johan  van  der,  6n.  1 
Atlantis  Trust,  U.K.,  provenance  and,  11 
attribution 
discussed,  x,  xii 
hierarchy  of,  xiv 

Ausptiz,  Stefan  von,  provenance  and,  102,  i04n.  1 
Avercamp,  Hendrick,  139,  214,  215m  9 
A Scene  on  the  Ice,  214,  214 
Avont,  Pieter  van,  260 

B 

Baburen,  Dirck  van,  27,  29,  35,  254,  290 
Annunciation,  copy  after,  by  Janssens,  254m  6 
Christ  Crowned  with  Thoms  (ca.  1621-1622),  35, 35,  36m  11 
Bachmann,  Fredo,  140 
Bachstitz,  Galerie  (dealer),  The  Hague,  102 
Backer,  Jacob  Adriaensz. 

Portrait  of  a Woman  (1608-1651),  77m  9 
Portrait  of  a Young  Girl,  372 
backgammon,  287,  288 
as  metaphor  for  idleness  and  vice,  289,  290 
see  also  trictrac 
Backhaus,  Gerhard,  10 
Backhuysen,  Ludolf,  10-14 

Ships  during  a Storm  (ca.  1700-1705),  13,  13,  14ml.  8, 13 
Ships  in  a Gathering  Storm  (1658),  ion.  3 
Ships  in  a Storm  (drawing,  1705),  14m  5 
Ships  in  a Stormy  Sea  off  a Coast  (cat.  3),  xii,  11-14,  12 
Ships  in  Distress  off  a Rocky  Coast  (1667),  11-12, 13-14,  13. 14m  11 
Bacon,  Frans,  92m  3 
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Baerle,  fustina  van,  provenance  and,  70,  73n.  1 
Baerwald,  Paul,  provenance  and,  329 
balance  scale,  as  symbolic,  166, 168  and  n.  9 
Balen,  Hendrick  van,  236,  260,  316,  327,  328nn.  1,4 
as  collaborating  artist,  227,  232 
staffage  by,  277m  9,  285m  15 
Balis,  Arnout,  300 

Baltasar  Carlos,  Infante  of  Spain,  297,  30m.  3 
Bamboccianti,  the,  220 
Barnes,  Susan  J.,  xiii 

baroque,  the,  in  Flemish  painting,  289,  292,  320,  328,  335 
Bassano,  Jacopo,  174,  275 
Bassano  family,  266m  11 
Bassen,  Aernout  van,  15 
Bassen,  Bartholomeus  van,  15-20,  211 
Palace  Interior  with  Dives  and  Lazarus  (1622),  19 
— and  Esaias  van  den  Velde 
A Company  in  an  Interior  (ca.  1620),  16,  18 
Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters  (cat.  4),  xxi,  16-20,  17,  18 
(reflectogram),  21m.  4 
Bassen,  Bartolt  Ernst  van,  15 
Bast,  de  (dealer),  Brussels,  351 
Bataillard  (dealer),  Paris,  222 
Bateman,  Lady.  See  Kerrison,  Agnes 
battle  scenes,  155,  220 

Bayning,  Lord.  See  Townshend,  Charles  Frederick 

Bayo,  Don  Eugenio  de,  provenance  and,  33,  36m  1 

Beauchamp,  Comte  Charles-Louis  Merle  de,  provenance  and,  208 

Beck,  Hans-Ulrich,  216 

Becker,  David,  provenance  and,  70 

Beer,  Gerlinde  de,  13 

Begeer,  Carel  Joseph  Anton  A.,  provenance  and,  52 
Begemann,  Egbert  Haverkamp,  247m  7 
Bellekin,  Cornelis  van,  Nautilus  Shell  Cup  (2nd  half  of  the 
17th  cent.),  371 
Bellevois,  Adriaensz.,  14m  2 
Bellori,  Giovanni,  Le  vite  de  pittori  (pub.  1672),  238 
Bentveughels,  the,  83 

Berchem,  Nicolaes,  26m  8,  38,  i8on.  3,  210 
Animalia  (series  of  prints),  38,  87 
Berck,  Dorothea,  portrait  of,  by  Frans  Hals,  86n.  2 
Berckheyde,  Adriaen  Joppen,  21 
Berckheyde,  Aechje,  22n.  5 
Berckheyde,  Gerrit  Adriaensz.,  21-26 
The  Fish  Market  and  the  Grote  Kerk  at  Haarlem  (cat.  5), 
xii,  23-26,  24 

The  Grote  Markt  in  Haarlem  with  the  Town  Hall  (1692),  25,  26 
Berckheyde,  Job,  21 
Bergstrom,  Ingvar,  202 
Berkmans,  Hendrick,  221 
Bernaerts,  Nicasius,  328m  2 
Bernard,  provenance  and,  128 

Berry,  Charles-Ferdinand,  due  de,  provenance  and,  222 
Berry,  Maria-Carolina,  duchesse  de,  provenance  and, 

222,  224  and  n.  3 

Bertie  of  Thame,  Viscountess,  provenance  and,  76 
Beschey,  Balthazar,  provenance  and,  188 
Beschey,  Jacob  Franz,  provenance  and,  188 
Bessborough,  2nd  Earl  of.  See  Ponsonby,  William 
Bessborough,  3rd  Earl  of.  See  Ponsonby,  Frederick 
Beuckelaer,  Joachim,  174, 175,  335 
Market  Scene  (1594),  179m  5 
series  by,  on  the  four  elements,  179m  8 
Beuningen,  David  George  von,  provenance  and,  102, 104m  1 
Bevilaqua  coll.,  provenance  and,  228 


Bible,  the,  illustration  of  incidents  from,  29 
by  De  Poorter,  165 
by  Manfredi,  319-320 
by  Rembrandt,  165 
seascapes  as,  11,  228 
Adoration,  263 

by  Jordaens,  265,  265,  271-275,  272,  274 
by  Stom  (Stomer),  194-197,  194 
Angel  liberating  St.  Peter  from  prison 
by  Honthorst,  253,  319,  320 
by  Jan  Janssens(P),  251-254,  252 
by  Raphael,  251 
by  Stom  (Stomer),  253 
by  Ter  Brugghen,  253,  254 
Bathsheba  reading  King  David’s  letter 
by  Rembrandt,  104m  5 
by  Steen,  104m  6 

by  unknown  artist  after  Konink,  102-104, 103 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Rembrant,  67m  9 
David  and  Goliath,  33-36,  36m  3 
Defeat  of  Sennacherib,  by  Rubens,  309, 309 
Denial  of  St.  Peter,  127 
by  Caravaggio,  319,  320 
by  Georges  de  La  Tour,  318,  321 
by  Honthorst,  318 
by  Rembrandt,  321 
by  Seghers,  316,  318-321, 319 
by  Ter  Brugghen,  318 
Esther  reading  Haman’s  letter,  102, 104 
Feast  of  Esther 
by  Lievens,  107, 111, 111, 114 
by  Rembrandt,  107,  inn.  5 
Flight  into  Egypt 
by  Gerrit  de  Wet,  358m  6 
by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  356-357,  358, 358 
by  the  Master  of  the  Female  Half-Lengths,  116,  356, 358 
by  Teniers  the  Younger,  356-358,  357, 358 
Gideon  overcoming  the  Midianites,  by  Rubens’s  workshop, 
307-310, 308 

Hagar  and  Ishmael,  Abraham’s  expulsion  of,  64,  67m  12 
by  Lastman,  64,  66,  66 
by  Rembrandt,  66,  66 
by  Van  den  Eeckhout,  64,  65,  66-67,  66 
Holy  Family,  the 
by  Jordaens,  266 

by  Rubens,  265,  265,  293-296,  294,  295 
Judith,  102, 104 

Last  Judgment,  as  symbolic,  i68n.  8 
Madonna  and  Child 
by  Jordaens,  263-266,  264 
by  Van  Dyck,  243-247,  244 
Pilate  Washing  His  Hands,  by  Lievens,  no,  111 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  19 
by  Flinck,  70-73,  71 
by  Rembrandt,  72,  72,  73 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  by  Flinck,  69m  3 
Samson 

by  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  67m  9 
by  Van  Dyck,  246 

St.  Paul  Departing  from  Caesarea,  by  Jan  Brueghel  II 
(the  Younger),  228-231,  229 

Virgin  and  Child.  See  Holy  Family;  Madonna  and  Child 
Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf 
by  De  Wet,  192m  12 
by  Steen,  188-192,  289 
by  Van  Leyden,  191, 191 
by  Van  Mander,  192m  12 
see  also  iconography,  religious 
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Bie,  Adriaen  de,  322,  323m  1 
Bie,  Cornelis  de,  26n.  6,  220,  221 
Het  Gulden  Cabinet  van  de  edele  vry  schilderconst  (pub.  1661),  3230.  1 
Bieneck,  Dorothea,  320 
Bier,  provenance  and,  122 
Bijlert,  Jan  van,  92  and  n.  3,  93 
Bikker,  Jonathan,  163, 164 

Binney,  Hector  Bruce,  provenance  and,  340,  343n.  2 
bird 

caged,  as  biblical  motif,  263,  264 
as  symbol,  179m  3,  264 
birdcage,  as  symbol,  177 

Bissing,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von,  provenance  and,  212 
Blank,  Henry,  provenance  and,  93 
Blankert,  Albert,  31 

Bloemaert,  Abraham,  27,  51  and  n.  3,  66, 110 
Bloemaert,  Cornelis,  after  Hendrick  Bloemaert,  Boy  with  a Cat 
(engraving,  ca.  1625),  91,  91 

Bloemaert,  Hendrick,  Boy  with  a Cat,  engraving  after,  by  Cornelis 
Bloemaert  (ca.  1625),  91,  93 

Blumner  von  Frohburg,  Ernst  Freiherr,  provenance  and,  255, 

260m  1 

Blyenberch,  Abraham,  338  and  n.  5,  343m  4 
Bodmar,  Marquez  de,  provenance  and,  297 
Boeckhorst,  Johann,  247m  7 
Boel,  Pieter 

Elaborate  Still  Life  with  Fruits,  Vegetables,  a Salver,  and  a Swan 
before  a Draped  Pedestal,  373 
Still  Life  with  Swan,  373 
Boer,  Pieter  de  (dealer),  Amsterdam,  16, 107 
Bohemia,  king  of.  See  Frederick  V;  Maximilian  II 
Bohler,  Julius  (dealer),  Munich,  175 
Bolder,  Gilles  van,  350m  6 
Bol,  Ferdinand,  172 

Self-Portrait  (ca.  1635-1645),  172,  172, 173m  5 
Self-Portrait  (ca.  1647),  172,  172 
Bol,  Maria,  51 

Bolswert,  Boetius  a,  after  Abraham  Bloemaert,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  (engraving),  2on.  12 

Bolswert,  Schelte  a,  after  Gerard  Seghers,  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter 
(engraving,  ca.  1625-1630),  321,  323 
Bolton,  E.,  provenance  and,  59 
Bonaparte,  Lucien,  provenance  and,  346 
Borch,  Gerard  ter,  62nn.  3,  9,  63,  93, 144,  326 
Woman  Combing  a Child's  Hair  (1652-1653),  326  and  n.  7 
bordello,  scenes  of.  See  genre  painting 
Borghese,  Cardinal  Scipione,  as  patron,  286 
Borromeo,  Cardinal  Federico,  as  patron,  226,  230-231,  232,  327 
Boschman,  Cornelia,  47 
Bosschaert,  Abraham,  6n.  2 

Bosschaert,  Ambrosius  the  Elder,  6 and  n.  2,  7,  8,  9m  1 
Bouquet  of  Flowers  in  a Vase  (1621),  8,  9 
Bosschaert,  Ambrosius  the  Younger,  6 and  n.  2 
Bosschaert,  Johannes,  6 and  n.  2 
Both,  Jan,  26m  8,  37,  38,  47,  48,  322 
Bottenweiser,  Paul  (dealer),  Berlin  and  New  York,  59 
Bourdon,  Sebastien,  attribution  to,  253 

Bourke,  Dermot  Robert  Wyndham,  7th  Earl  of  Mayo,  provenance 
and,  359,  36m.  2 

Boxer,  Charles,  The  Dutch  Seaborne  Empire  (pub.  1970),  14 
Bragge,  Dr.,  provenance  and,  311 
Brakenburgh,  Richard,  influence  on,  187 
Bramer,  Leonard  (Leonaert),  165,  i68n.  7 
Brandt,  Mortimer,  Gallery  (dealer),  New  York,  128 
Brant,  Isabella,  292 
portrait  of  by  Van  Dyck,  296m  4 
Bray,  Cornelia  de,  106 


Bray,  Jan  de,  106 
Breda,  Siege  of  250  and  n.  5 
Bredero,  Gerbrand  Adriaensz.,  126, 127 
Bredius,  Abraham,  70,  inn.  10, 125m  3 
Breen,  Adam  van,  215m  9 

Breen,  Gillis,  after  Karel  van  Mander,  Revelers  (print,  1597),  2on.  10 
Brekelenkam,  Quiringh  van,  149m  14,  326 
Brenes,  J.  provenance  and,  278 
Briels,  Jan,  18-19 

Bril,  Paulus,  14m  2,  226,  230,  276,  277m  2 
Landscape  with  Light  Tower  (1600),  230,  230 
Brockett,  Lord,  provenance  and,  248 
Broeck,  Elias  van  den,  1 
Broeckhof,  Annetje  Pietersz.  van,  220,  22m.  2 
Brondegeest,  Albertus,  et  al.  (dealers),  Amsterdam,  23 
brothel,  as  subject  matter.  See  genre  painting,  bordello 
Brouwer,  Adriaen,  79,  87,  93, 127m  4, 130, 13m.  5, 153,  349 
The  Dentist,  13m.  5 
The  Smokers,  149m  10 
Brouwers,  Adriana,  121 
Brown,  Christopher,  163,  263 

Bruce,  Christian,  Lady  Cavendish,  later  Countess  of  Devonshire, 
portraits  of 

by  van  Dyck,  342-343,  342 
by  van  Somer,  339-343,  34 1 

Brudenell-Bruce,  George  William  James  Chandos,  6th  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury,  provenance  and,  340 
Breughel,  Abraham,  232m  2,  328m  3 
Brueghel,  Anna,  349 

Brueghel  I (the  Elder),  Jan,  x,  226-231,  232  and  n.  1,  327,  328m  4, 

349.  354.  357 

as  collaborating  artist,  277 

as  influence,  232  and  n.  1,  260,  278,  280,  354,  356 

Rubens  and,  292,  354 

staffage  by,  277,  285 

subject  matter  for,  359 

village  landscape  by,  280,  28m.  7 

works: 

Coastal  Landscape  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Jonah  (1595).  23m.  3 
The  Flemish  Fair  (1613),  280,  280,  281 
Forest  Road  with  Carriages  (drawing),  235m  2 
Harbor  Scene  with  St.  Paul’s  Departure  from  Caesarea  (cat.  48),  ii- 
iii,  228-231,  229,  230  (det.),  255,  280 

— attrib.,  Flight  into  Egypt,  356-357,  358,  358  and  n.  5 
Brueghel  II  (the  Younger),  Jan,  227  and  n.  5,  231,  232-235 

staffage  by,  277,  280-281,  285m  15 
works: 

Allegory  of  Discord  (ca.  1647-1648),  354,  354 
River  Crossing  (ca.  1640),  233,  233 

— attrib.,  and  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  The  Armorer’s  Shop 

(cat.  73),  232m  3,351-355,352 

— circle  of,  A Cart  Drawn  by  Horses  (cat.  49),  xiii,  233-235,  234 
Brueghel,  Jan  Pieter,  232m  2 

Bruegel,  Pieter,  the  Elder,  116, 126, 151,  226,  328m  4 
as  influence,  127m  2,  230,  233,  284 
works: 

Hunters  in  the  Snow  (1565),  215m  9 

View  of  Naples  (ca.  1562-1563),  230,  231 

Winter  Landscape  with  Skaters  and  a Bird-Trap  (1565),  284,  284 

— follower  of 
Harvest,  373 

Summer  Harvest  Scene,  373 

Brueghel,  Pieter,  the  Younger,  226,  230,  232m  1,  284,  327,  328m  1 
Peasants  Riding  in  a Wagon  (ca.  1620s),  235,  235 
— follower  of,  Peasants  at  a Roadside  Inn,  yjj, 

Brugge,  Jan  Egbertsz.  ter,  27 
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Brugghen,  Hendrick  ter,  x,  27-36,  55n.  11, 110,  253,  318,  32m.  6 
self-portrait  by,  36n.  5 
works: 

The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  (1629),  253,  254 
Boy  Lighting  a Pipe  (1623),  31,  33 
Boy  with  a Wineglass  (cat.  6),  x,  x,  27,  29-32, 30 
version  of,  with  boy  wearing  beret,  29,  32n.  2 
Calling  of  St.  Matthew  (1621),  35,  35,  36n.  10 
David  Praised  by  the  Israelite  Women  (cat.  7),  x,  xii,  32, 

33-36, 34,  32m.  10 
The  Fife  Player  (1621),  29 
The  Flute  Player  (1621),  29 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  (ca.  1623?),  36n.  9 
Supper  at  Emmaus  (1616),  27,  28n.  4 
Woman  with  a Candle,  31 
Youth  Playing  a Violin  (1626),  31,  33 
Brugghen,  Richard  ter,  28  and  n.  6 
Bruyn,  Joshua,  163,  i85n.  16 
Bryant  (dealer),  London,  188 

Buckingham,  Duchess  of.  See  Manners,  Lady  Katherine 
Buckingham,  Dukes  of,  provenance  and,  285m  1 
see  also  Villiers,  George 
Bueren,  Margriet  Jandr.  van,  6 
Bukowski  (dealer),  Stockholm,  16 

Burchard,  Ludwig,  295,  296m  2,  299,  307,  309,  31cm.  10, 

311,  368m  6 

Burch,  Hendrick  van  der,  87 

Burdett-Coutts,  Angela  Georgina,  1st  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
provenance  and,  346 
Buren,  Anna  van  der,  87 
Burgh,  Hendrick  van  der,  87,  88  and  n.  6 
Burlet,  Charles  A.  de  (dealer),  Basel,  107 
Burton,  provenance  and,  89 
butterfly,  symbolism  of,  9m  4 
Buytewech,  Willem  Pietersz.,  37  and  n.  3,  211 
Buytewech,  Willem  Willemsz.,  37-40 
Angel  Appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  37m  4 
Goats  and  Sheep  in  a Grotto  (cat.  8),  xii,  38-40,  39 

C 

Cachiopin  de  la  Redo,  Jan  Baptista,  provenance  and,  311 
Caillard,  provenance  and,  222 

Calonne,  Comte  Charles  Alexander  de,  provenance  and,  107 
Calraet,  Abraham  van,  47  and  n.  3,  49 
attrib.,  Horsemen  and  Elegant  Riders  in  a Landscape,  372 
Calraet,  Barent  van,  47 
Camphuysen,  Jochem,  139 
Camphuysen,  Rafael  Govertsz.,  139 
Campi,  Vincenzo,  179m  14 
Capiteyn,  Elisabeth,  186 
Caravaggio,  Michelangelo  Merisi  da 
influence  of,  on  Dutch  and  Flemish  painting,  27,  29,  32m  5,  33, 
35’  J93’  196.  263,  264-265,  269,  275,  286,  287,  289,  291, 
316,  320 

Rubens’s  copies  of  work  by,  265,  266m  9 
works: 

David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome, 

(ca.  1605/6),  35,  36nn.5,7 
The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (ca.  1609-1610),  319, 320 
Caravaggisti,  197m  11,  251,  253,  265,  269 
Utrecht,  27,  29,  32m  5,  35,  55m  11,  251,  253 
as  influence,  55,  78,  93,  io6n.  4, 110,  251 
cards,  playing 

in  genre  paintings,  18,  52,  55m  4 
as  symbolic  motif,  2on.  11,  52,  319 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  237m  2 


carpet,  depiction  of,  59,  62m  5, 157,  i68n.  3,  287, 365,  367 
Carracci,  Annibale,  attribution  to,  251,  253 
cartography,  23 
Cassirer  (dealer),  Berlin,  329 
Casteleijn,  Pieter,  165 
Cats,  Jacob,  82,  89, 126, 192m  9 
Houwelick  (pub.  1625),  90 

Spiegel  van  den  Oude  en  de  Nieuwen  tijdt  (pub.  1658),  326 
Cavendish,  Anne,  later  Lady  Rich,  portrait  of,  by  van  Somer, 

341,  342,  343 

Cavendish,  Charles,  343  and  n.  10 
Cavendish,  Lady.  See  Bruce,  Christian 

Cavendish,  Lord  William,  later  2nd  Earl  of  Devonshire,  portrait  of, 
by  van  Somer,  339-343, 340 

Cavendish,  Lord  William,  later  3rd  Earl  of  Devonshire,  portrait  of, 
by  van  Somer,  340,  342,  343  and  n.  10 
Cevat,  D.  H.  (dealer),  London,  76,  340 
Champaigne,  Philippe  de,  56,  57,  58 
Charles  I,  king  of  England,  240,  304 
as  patron,  237,  248 

Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  as  patron,  144 
Charles  V of  Burgundy,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  366 
Charles  VII,  king  of  France,  311 

Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  portraits  of,  by  Van  Dyck  and 
workshop,  248-250,  249,  250 
Charles  the  Bold,  portrait  of,  by  Rubens,  314 
Chastel,  Maria  Du,  144 
Chatelard,  Therye  du,  provenance  and,  356 
CHESS.  See  Cornell  High  Energy  Syncthroton  Source 
chiaroscuro,  27,  29,  32m  8,  33,  36m  7,  87, 153,  202 
children,  imagery  of 
fisher,  80,  82 
in  genre  paintings,  130 
holding  cats,  as  moralizing  motif,  90-91,  91 
as  message,  190 

in  portraiture,  81,  82,  82, 122-124,  123-  339—343,  340, 341,  346-348, 
347 ’>  34$ 

to  symbolize  deceased,  124, 125 
Choiseul,  Etienne  Franqois,  due  de 
catalogue  of  collection  of  (1771),  26m  1 
provenance  and,  23,  224m  2 

Cholmeley,  Major  Sir  Hugh,  provenance  and,  324,  326m  1 
Chong,  Alan,  49 

Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  London  (auction  house),  provenance 
and,  48,  326m  1 

Christie’s,  London  (auction  house),  provenance  and,  45,  76,  80, 122, 
128, 134, 162, 170, 194,  208,  222,  238,  251,  263,  267,  282, 
293,  297,  302,  3o6nn.  2,  8,  333,  351 
Christie’s,  New  York  (auction  house),  provenance  and,  199,  272-273 
Christie’s,  Perth  (auction  house),  provenance  and,  302 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  as  patron,  350 
Church,  the,  as  patron,  261,  271,  275m  1,  292,  306m  16 
Churchill,  John,  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough,  provenance  and, 

363,365 

cityscapes,  21,  22m  7,  23 
see  also  Berckheyde,  Gerrit  Adriaensz. 

Claesdr.,  Ida  Herman,  121 
Claesz.,  Pieter,  202  and  n.  1 
Cleve,  Joos  van,  328m  4 
Cock,  Suzanne,  362 

Codde,  Pieter,  51,  55,  55m  9,  87,  93, 155, 159 
A Portrait  of  the  Family  Twent  in  an  Interior  (1633),  159, 159 
Coenraets,  Claes,  165 

Coesvelt,  William  G.,  provenance  and,  297 

Colborne,  1st  Baron.  See  Ridley-Colbome,  Nicholas  William 

Colijns,  David,  101 
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collaboration,  among  artists,  2o6n.  8,  211,  227,  232m  3,  277  and  n. 
9,327,  328,350,351-355,362 
see  also  staffage,  specialists  in 

Collaert,  Adriaen,  after  Johannes  Stradanus,  prints,  30m.  6 
Collaert,  Jan,  II,  The  Invention  of  the  Polishing  of  Armor  (engraving), 
35411. 1 

collar 

17th  century  Dutch,  42,  42,  43,  43,  46m  5,  98,  367,  368n.  16 
deliberate  omission  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  242m  17 
collectors 

17th-century  Dutch,  15  and  n.  4, 16. 19,  23,  29,  63 
artists  as,  262,  291,  317,  327,  328m  4 
cabinets.  See  kunstkabinet 
Collier,  Edwaert,  201 
Colonia,  Isaack  Adamsz.  de,  41 
Colonna,  Cardinal  Ascanio,  as  patron,  226 
Colyns,  Susanna,  106 
Comans,  Catalijntie  Michels,  132 
Comans,  Michiel  Michiels,  II,  132 
comedy,  in  genre  painting,  186 
commission 

for  portraits,  68-69, 105> 10^’  24& 
for  portraits  histories,  63m  4 

for  religious  paintings,  192m  16, 193,  275nn.  1,  3,  286 
composition 

Caravaggiesque,  253,  269 

diagonal  as  organizing  principle  in,  183,  216,  217,  220,  230,  278 
doorsien  (or  doorkijk:  “looking  through  a doorway”), 
as  device,  9m.  5 
horizontal  recession  in,  229 
as  houding,  2 

inversion  in,  176, 178,  229,  23m.  4 
“Italianate  geometric,”  243,  247  and  n.  12 
landscape,  184,  216,  217,  322,  324 
mannerist,  176 
prototypes  for,  159 
still  life,  2 

Confraternity  of  Romanists,  Antwerp,  327 
Coninck,  Aert  de,  101 

Coninxloo,  Gillis  van,  211,  226,  23m.  6,  328m  4 
Contini-Bonacossi,  Alessandro,  provenance  and,  80 
Convent  of  the  Barefoot  (Discalced)  Nuns,  Madrid,  provenance  and, 
293,  296  and  n.  14 

Cook,  Sir  Francis,  provenance  and,  70 

Cook,  Sir  Francis  Ferdinand  Maurice,  provenance  and,  70,  73m  5 
Cook,  Sir  Frederick  Lucas,  provenance  and,  70 
Cook,  Sir  Herbert  Frederick,  provenance  and,  70 
Cool,  Jan  Daemen,  41-46 

Portrait  of  Adriana  van  derAa  (cat.  10),  42-46,  45,  loon.  3 
Portrait  of  Arent  Kievit  (cat.  9),  42-46,  44 
Cooten,  Aertken  van,  47 
copper,  as  support,  226,  228,  230,  255,  280 
copy,  36m  2,  43,  43,  302,  349,  361 
coral,  as  prophylactic,  346,  348m  3 
Cordon,  provenance  and,  329 
Cornelisdr.,  Lysbeth,  41 

Cornell  High  Energy  Syncthroton  Source  (CHESS),  355 
A Corpus  of  Rembrandt  Paintings  (pub.  1982-1989  and  2005), 

102, 169m  2 

Corpus  Rubenianum  (pub.  1968-),  300,  311,  366 
Cosimo  Mazzochi,  Maddalena,  di,  344 
Cossiers,  Jan,  attrib. 

Gypsies  Telling  a Cavalier’s  Fortune,  373 
Gypsy  Subject,  373 

Coster,  Adam  de,  Tric-Trac  Players  by  Candlelight,  engraving  by 
Lucas  Vorsterman  after,  289,  289 


costume 

17th-century  Dutch,  42-43,  46m  1, 58m  1,  74-77,  77nn.  4,  8 
children’s,  342,  346,  347,  348 

dating  and,  20,  42,  62m  2, 136-137,  142, 143  and  n.  15,  147 
exotic,  73m  4, 102, 107, 166, 190 
as  message,  128 

as  mythological,  in  portraiture,  238,  239 
in  religious  painting,  246 
in  Rubens’s  paintings,  297 
setting  and,  70, 101 

and  social  status,  84,  98, 157,  208,  2ion.  9,  222-223,  27&-  287, 
3°5,  342 

as  studio  prop,  13m.  3 
see  also  collar;  gloves;  headdress 
Cowper,  Francis  Thomas  de  Grey,  7th  Earl  Cowper,  provenance 
and,  263 

Coxe,  Burrell  and  Foster  (dealers),  London,  302 
Coymans,  Isabella,  portrait  of,  by  Frans  Hals,  86n.  2 
Coymans,  Joseph,  portrait  of,  by  Frans  Hals,  86n.  2 
Coymans,  Willem,  portrait  of  by  Frans  Hals,  86,  86 
Coymans  family,  portraits  of,  84,  86,  86n.  2 
Cramer,  J.  G.,  Amsterdam  (sale),  provenance  and,  208 
Cranworth,  Dowager  Lady,  provenance  and,  297 
Craufurd,  Eileen  A.,  provenance  and,  359 
Crayer,  Gaspard  de,  316 
Crocker,  George,  provenance  and,  145 
Croes,  Maria  Anna,  322 
Croock,  Rijckgen,  51 
Cuijter,  Job  Jansse 
portrait  of,  122-125, 123 
provenance  and,  122 

culture,  17th-century  Dutch,  tenets  of,  2o6n.  10,  285m  8 
see  also  symbolism 
Cuyp,  Aelbert,  47-50,  56,  57,  58, 116 

Equestrian  Portrait  of  Comelis  and  Michiel  Pompe  van  Meerdevoort 
with  Their  Tutor  and  Coachman  (ca.  1652-1653),  50m  2 
Lady  and  Gentleman  on  Horseback  (ca.  1655),  50m  2 
Landscape  with  Horse  Trainers  (late  1650s),  50m  4 
and  Jacob  Gerritz.  Cuyp,  Portrait  of  a Family  in  a Landscape  (1641), 
47m  2,  50m  2 

— possibly,  Ideal  Landscape  at  Dusk,  48,  49,  50 

— follower  of,  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Cattle  (cat.  11),  48-50, 

49,  jo  (det.) 

— after,  The  Traveler’s  Halt,  372 

Cuyp,  Jacob  Gerritsz.,  38,  41,  47,  56,  57-58 
Frederik  Hendrik  as  the  Triumphant  David  (1630),  36 
Portrait  of  Anthonis  Repelaer  (1647),  58,  58 

— and  Aelbert  Cuyp,  Portrait  of  a Family  in  a Landscape  (1641), 

47m  2,  50m  2 
Cuypers,  Maria,  236 
CXRF.  See  x-ray  fluorescence,  confocal 
Czechoslovakia,  coll,  in,  and  provenance,  278,  28m.  1 

D 

dance,  symbolic  representation  of,  138m  9 

dating,  costume  and.  See  costume 

Davidson,  Jane,  360 

deaccession,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  59,  351,  372-373 

Decker,  Cornelis,  221 

Decker,  Evert,  220 

Delen,  Dirck  van,  17,  2on.  7, 156 

Delff  Jacob  1.  Willemsz.,  174  and  n.  3 

Delfos,  provenance  and,  93 

Delft,  Cornelis  Jacobsz.,  as  influence,  179m  15 

Delft,  market  for  art  in,  156  and  n.  8, 160 

Delft  School,  89,  9m.  2,  92m  5,  93,  95 

delousing,  as  subject  matter,  324,  325,  325,  326,  326 
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dendrochronology,  118, 119,  20m.  1,  2i5n.  11,  243,  247,  310  and  n.  13, 
354.355 

Denison,  E.  B.,  provenance  and,  238 
dentist,  as  quack,  128-131 
Devisscher,  Hans,  322 

Devonshire,  Countess  of.  See  Bruce,  Christian,  Lady  Cavendish 
Devonshire,  Earl  of.  See  Bruce,  William,  Lord  Cavendish 
Deyne  coll.,  provenance  and,  318 
dice,  symbolism  of  320 

Dickinson,  Mrs  Chandor,  provenance  and,  243,  247  and  n.  1 

Diemen,  Galerie  van  (dealer),  Berlin,  287,  29cm.  1 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  238,  242m  5 

Dijck,  Floris  van,  174m  5 

Dispeker,  Mr.  R.,  provenance  and,  243 

Dodonaeus,  Rembertus,  Cruydt-Boeck  (pub.  1554),  348m  3 

dog,  as  motif 

moralizing,  9m.  17, 136,  2ion.  9 
for  Teniers  the  Younger,  36m.  8 
Donjeux,  Vincent  (dealer),  Paris,  188 
Dou,  Gerard,  The  Scholar  and  His  Visitor,  372 
Dou,  Gerrit,  165  and  n.  2,  i68n.  4 

Douglas-Hamilton,  William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen,  12th  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  provenance  and,  238 
Dowdeswell,  William  (dealer),  London,  76,  89 
dragon.  See  griffin 
Droochsloot,  Joost  Cornelisz.,  51 
Drost,  Willem,  attribution  to,  161, 162, 163 
Dubbels,  Hendrick,  10 
Duck,  Jacob,  51-55,  93, 155 
Card  Players  and  Merrymakers  (1638-1642),  55m  4 
Guardroom  Scene  with  Spoils  of  War  (cat.  12),  52-55,  53,  95m  1 
Soldiers  Arming  Themselves  (ca.  mid-i630s),  93,  95 
Soldiers  Plundering  (ca.  1635-1640),  52,  54 
Duck,  Jan  Jansz.,  51  and  n.  3 
Dudley,  William,  1st  Earl  of  provenance  and,  48 
Dudley,  2nd  Earl  of  provenance  and,  48 
Duff-Gordon,  Sir  Henry  William,  provenance  and,  29 
Dufresne,  Joseph  van,  provenance  and,  358m  1 
Dujardin,  Karel,  38,  207,  208,  210 
The  Riding  Lesson  (1654),  208,  210 
The  Riding  School,  1678,  2ion.  10 
Shepherd  behind  a Tree  (etching,  1656),  38,  40 
Shepherds  and  Goats  in  a Grotto,  40m  4 
Duparc,  F.  J.,  222 
Durand-Ruel  (dealer),  Paris,  351 
Durantini,  Mary  Frances,  89 
Durlacher  Brothers  (dealer),  New  York,  33 
Duschnitz,  Willibald  Guy,  provenance  and,  157 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  145, 149m  3 
Dutch  Republic,  the,  188, 191,  292,  350 
see  also  nationalism 

Duveen  Brothers  (dealers),  New  York,  80 
Duyster,  Willem,  51,  55,  55m  9,  87,  93 
Captives  before  a Rebel  Leader  (ca.  1625-1630),  55,  55 
Dyck,  Anthony  van,  236-250,  261,  304,  327,  338,  343m  4,  362 
as  collaborating  artist,  327 

as  influence,  68,  73,  74, 105, 121, 124,  286,  287,  344,  345,  346, 
368m  4 

and  Jan  Brueghel  II  (the  Younger),  232 
portraiture  by,  77 
Rubens  and,  292,  296m  4 
works: 

Antwerp  sketchbook,  237m  6 
Erycius  Puteanus,  373 

The  Family  Portrait  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  His  Family 
(ca.  1635),  240,  241 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  373 


The  Iconography  (coll,  of  prints),  237,  345m  6 
Italian  sketchbook,  236 

Katherine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  with  Her  Children:  Lady 

Mary  Villiers,  Later  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox;  George 
Villiers,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham:  and  Lord  Francis  Villiers 
(ca.  1633),  240,  240 

Lady  Mary  Villiers  as  St.  Agnes  (ca.  1637),  241,  242 
Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Lady  Herbert  and  Later  Duchess  of  Lennox  and 
Richmond  (ca.  1636),  241,  241 

Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Lady  Herbert  and  Later  Duchess  of  Lennox  and 
Richmond  (late  1630s),  242  and  n.  10 
Lady  Mary  Villiers,  Later  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  with 
Charles  Hamilton,  Lord  Arran  (cat.  50),  238-242,  239 
Maddalena  Cattaneo  (1623),  346, 348 
Portrait  of  Christian  Bruce,  Countess  of  Devonshire,  342 
portrait  of  Gerard  Seghers  by,  317 
portrait  of  Justus  Sustermans  by,  345  and  n.  6 
portraits  of  James  Stewart,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond,  by, 
240 

Prince  Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  and  Prince  Rupert  (1637), 
248,  250 

Study  of  a Young  Woman  (Mary  Magdalene),  245,  246 
Triumph  of  the  Infant  Bacchus,  373 

— studio  or  workshop  copy  after 
Prince  Charles  Louis  (ca.  1637),  250,  250 

Prince  Charles  Louis  and  Prince  Rupert  (cat.  52),  248-250,  249 
as  Children  of  Charles  I,  250m  1 
as  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  250m  1 

— workshop  or  circle  of,  Madonna  and  Child  with  Five  Saints 

(cat.  51),  xii,  243-247,  244 

— follower  of,  Portrait  of  Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  373 
Dyck,  Frans  van,  236,  237m  3 

Dyck,  Theodoor  van,  237m  3 

E 

Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects  (cat.  54.1— 
13),  xiii,  255-260,  236,  257,  259,  371, 372 
Eeckhout,  Gerbrand  van  den,  63-67 
The  Expulsion  ofHagar  (ca.  1640s),  64,  66,  67m  6 
The  Expulsion  ofHagar  and  Ishmael  (1642),  67ml.  2,  6 
The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (cat.  15),  63,  64-67,  65 
— i8th-cent.  follower  of  Sketch  for  a Family  Portrait,  372 
Eeckhout,  Jan  Peitersz.  van  den,  63 
Egmont,  provenance  and,  359 
Einstein,  D.  L.,  provenance  and,  76 
Eisler,  Colin,  326 
Ekkart,  Rudi,  41,  46 
Elias,  Nicolaes,  96 
Elinga,  Pieter  Janssens,  88 
Elliger,  Ottoman  133 
Elsheimer,  Adam,  269 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  (1609),  358m  8 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis, 

engraving  after,  by  Hendrik  Goudt  (1612),  269,  269,  270 
and  n.  9 

emblems,  moralizing,  9,  9,  55m  6,  1 48, 149, 159, 184-185, 192m  9 
Engeler,  Will,  coll.,  provenance  and,  175, 179m  1 
England,  Continental  artists  in,  343m  4 
Rubens,  292m  10,  296m  6,  304,  306m  16 
Siberechts,  322-323,  324 
van  Somer,  338  and  n.  2 
see  also  Van  Dyck 

Englemann,  Johannes  (sale),  provenance  and,  93 

Ertz,  Klaus,  277,  278,  280,  284 

Es,  Jacob  Fopsen  van,  328m  4 

Esselens,  Jacob,  Calm  Sea,  372 

Essen,  Hans  van,  as  influence,  202 
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Evans,  provenance  and,  208 
Everdingen,  Allart  van,  10, 180, 181, 183, 184 
Landscape  with  Waterfall  (ca.  1650-1660),  183,  i8j 
Eversdyck,  William,  362 
exhibitions 

Caravaggio  and  His  Followers  (Cleveland,  1971-1972),  253 
Great  Dutch  Paintings  from  America  (1990),  181 
Rembrandt  and  His  Pupils  (North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1956), 
xi,  xii 

Eyndhoven,  Jan  Hendricx  van,  150 

F 

Fabritius,  Barent,  326 

Fabritius,  Carel,  xii,  116, 161, 162, 163 

Ferdinand,  Cardinal-Infante  Archduke  of  Spain,  300,  301ml.  6,  8 
decorations  for,  as  Regent,  286,  316,  363-368, 364, 365, 367 
as  patron,  317 

portrait  of,  by  van  den  Hoecke  and(?)  Rubens,  367,  367,  368m  17 
provenance  and,  365 
Ferdinand  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  344 
Ferguson,  W.  G.,  1 

Fesch,  Cardinal  Joseph,  provenance  and,  116,  318,  321  and  n.  4 

Fesch,  Galerie,  Rome,  318 

Fetti,  Domenico,  358 

Fickke,  Nicolaes,  221 

Fielding,  Lady  Mary,  241 

fijnschilders  (fine  painters),  1,  4,  62m  9, 101, 133, 144, 147, 148, 
i65n.2, 187 
Fishman,  Jane,  54 

Flanagan,  E.  Graham,  provenance  and,  287 
Fleischer,  Roland,  93 

Flemish  painting,  as  influence,  68, 118-119, 121>  124 , 139,  215m  9 
Flies,  Joseph,  provenance  and,  11m.  1 
Flinck,  Anthonis,  69m  6 
Flinck,  Govert  (Govaert),  68-77,  n6, 120, 172 
The  Allegory  on  the  Death  of  Stadholder  Frederik  Hendrik,  69 
The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  (1639),  73m  12 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (cat.  17),  xii,  42,  74,  75,  74-77 
Portrait  of  a Lady  (cat.  18),  xii,  42,  73,  76,  74-77 
Portrait  of  a Man  (1648),  76,  77 
Portrait  of  a Woman  (1648),  77,  77 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (cat.  16),  70-73,  71,  77m  7 
The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  69m  3 
The  Sacrifice  ofManoah  (1640),  73m  12 
Flines,  Jacob  de,  provenance  and,  32ml.  1, 17, 138 
Floquet,  Lucas,  I,  255  and  n.  1 
Floquet,  Lucas,  the  Younger,  255 
Floquet,  Pauwel,  255 
Floquet,  Simon,  255-260 

Minerva  and  the  Muses  on  Mt.  Hilicon,  255m  2,  260,  260 
Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects,  attached  to  an  ebony 
cabinet  (cat.  54.1-13),  255-260,  256,  257 
flowers,  as  symbolic,  4,  5m  9,  43,  46m  4 
flute,  as  symbol,  190 
Fould,  Edouard,  provenance  and,  222 
Fould,  Louis,  provenance  and,  222,  224  and  n.  9 
Fourment,  Helene,  292,  293,  304,  305,  3o6nn.  12, 16,  349 
frame 

17th-century,  131 

Lutma-style,  145, 146, 149  and  n.  15 
Franck,  Robert,  provenance  and,  271 

Francken,  Frans  the  Younger,  15,  2on.  16,  227,  255,  277m  9,  285m  15 
Francken,  Hieronymus  the  Younger,  staffage  by,  277m  9,  285m  15 
Franz  I,  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  provenance  and,  2 
Franz  Josef  II,  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  provenance  and,  2 


Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia  (the  Winter 
King),  15,  248 

Frederick  Hendrik,  Stadholder  and  Prince  of  Orange,  28.  36,  69, 
105, 109,  250m  5 
as  patron,  9m  9, 15, 147,  211,  261 
portraits  of,  36,  69 
Fren,  Isabelle  de,  349 
French  & Co.  (dealers),  New  York,  318 
Frenkel,  Hermann,  provenance  and,  329 
Froey,  Jan  de,  35cm.  6 
Frost  & Reed  (dealers),  London,  45 
Fry,  Lewis,  provenance  and,  134 
Fugger  family,  patronage  and,  366 
furniture,  paintings  attached  to,  235m  3 
see  also  Ebony  Cabinet  with  Thirteen  Paintings  of  Classical  Subjects 
(cat.  54.1-13) 

Fyt,  Jan,  327 

G 

Gage,  Henry  Rainald,  6th  Viscount  Gage,  provenance  and,  263 
Gagny,  Blondel  de,  224m  2 
Gainsborough,  Thomas,  237 
game,  333-334 

still  life  with,  329-337,  330, 334 
Ganay,  Comte  de,  provenance  and,  134 
Garber,  Martha  Marshall,  provenance  and,  199 
Gaultier,  L.,  title  page  to  J.  Hordal,  Heroinae  nobillissimae  Ionne  Dare 
(1612),  311,  313,314 
Gelder,  Aert  de,  107 
Gelder,  Arnoldus  de,  121 
Gelder,  J.  G.  van,  172 
Geldern,  provenance  and,  140 
Genoa 

Rubens  in,  237m  5,  291 
Van  Dyck  in,  236,  237m  5 
genre  painting,  55m  1,  63,  i6on.  6,  207,  210,  286 
biblical  scenes  as,  188 
bordello  ( bordeeltjes ),  51,  55m  5,  62  and  n.  9 
comedy  in,  186 

domestic.  See  interiors,  domestic 

feasting  scenes,  261,  269 

guardroom  ( kortegaardjes ),  51,  52-55,  53,  87,  93 

high-,  59,  6211.  3,  220,  287,  349 

hunting  scenes,  220,  221-224,  223’  300-301,  300 

kitchen,  174, 175 

landscape.  See  landscape,  genre 
larder,  175, 176 

low-,  83  and  n.  2,  87,  95, 127, 150, 153,  287,  349 
market,  174, 175 

merry  company  ( geselschapjes ),  51, 126 
middle-class,  95m  11 
military  life,  93 
moralizing,  52,  55m  1, 153, 186 
peasant,  126, 150, 154m  10,  233 
popularity  of,  29 
portraiture  as,  97, 132, 134,  287 
theatricality  in,  55nn.  2,  3 
tradition  in,  159 
village  fair  scenes,  359,  36m.  5 
genres,  hierarchy  of,  in  art,  134, 138m  2 

Gentileschi,  Artemisia,  Self-Portrait  as  the  Allegory  of  Painting,  138m  7 
Gentileschi,  Orazio,  343m  4 

Geraerdts,  Stephanus,  portrait  of,  by  Frans  Hals,  7711.  8,  86n.  2 
Gerhardt,  Robert,  132 

Germany,  Dutch  painters  in,  180  and  n.  3, 181, 184,  220 
Gerrets,  Cornelia,  21 
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Gerritsdr.,  Sara,  83 

Gerson,  Horst,  320 

Gevartius,  Jan  Caspar,  313,  368n.  7 

Ghent 

Caravaggisti  working  in,  254 
city  of,  as  patron,  286 

Gheringh,  Antonius  Gunther,  Interior  of  a Church,  373 
Gheyn,  Jacques  de,  the  Younger,  2o6n.  9,  337n.  8 
Gifford,  Melanie,  212-213,  28m.  9 
gifts,  for  the  Holy  Family,  depiction  of,  273,  275m  7 
Gilst,  Aeltje  Pieters  van,  15 

Gise,  Johann  Heinrich  von,  provenance  and,  311,  315m  1 
Giustiniani,  Marches  Vincenzo,  as  patron,  286 
glass,  drinking 

fagon-de-Venise fluitglas,  145, 149,  203 
roemer,  149,  203,  205 

Gloucestershire  Art  College,  Gloucester,  U.K.,  provenance  and,  11 
gloves,  in  portraiture,  42,  43,  77m  5,  98,  loon.  3 
Gluck,  Gustav,  243 
goat,  by  Jordaens,  273,  273,  275 
Gobjin,  Elizabeth,  276 
Goedde,  Lawrence,  12 
Goering,  Hermann,  173m  2 
Goes,  Hugo  van  der,  255m  1 
Goetkindt,  Pieter,  226 
Golbert,  Lady  Beryl,  provenance  and,  346 
goldweighers,  portraiture  of,  166-168, 167,  i68n.  7 
Gonzaga,  Vincenzo,  duke  of  Mantua,  as  patron,  291 
Goudt,  Hendrik,  engravings  by,  after  Adam  Elsheimer 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  (1613),  358m  7 

Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  (1612), 
269,  269,  27cm.  9 
gourd,  as  symbol,  190, 192m  9 
Goverts,  Lysbeth,  139 

Goyen,  Jan  van,  47,  82  and  n.  7, 186,  211,  212,  215,  216,  217,  219m  7 
Estuary  Scene,  372 

Halt  before  an  Inn  (ca.  1632),  217,  219 
— attrib.,  Landscape,  372 
Goyen,  Margaretha  (Grietje)  van,  186 
Goyer,  de.  See  Ruisdael,  Jacob  van 
Grange,  Justus  de  la,  87,  88n.  3 
Granscay,  Stephen,  351,  353 
grapes,  as  symbolic,  332 

Greebe,  Frederik  Willem  (sale),  provenance  and,  89 
Green(e),  Mrs.,  provenance  and,  267 

Greffuhle,  Comte  Henri  Charles  Jules  Emmanuel  de,  provenance 
and,  140 

Greuter,  Mattaus,  15m  2 
Greve,  Barbara  de,  286 
griffin  (or  dragon),  as  motif,  353 
Griggs,  Carol  B.,  20m.  1,  247,  354m  13 
Grimani.  See  Jacobsz.,  Hubert 
Grimmer,  Abel,  284 

Groenewegen,  Pieter  Anthonisz.  van,  211 
Grote  Kerk  (St.  Bavo’s),  Haarlem,  23,  24 
Grotius,  Hugo,  54, 149m  3 
guardroom,  scenes  of.  See  genre  painting 
guild,  painters’.  See  St.  Luke’s  Guild 
Guiness,  Arthur  Leigh,  provenance  and,  76 

H 

Haarlem 

town  hall,  26,  26m  7 

town  square  (photograph,  2008),  23,  25 

see  also  Berckheyde,  Gerrit  Adraiensz. 

Haas,  Johannes  Hubertus  L.  de,  provenance  and,  329 


Halfroose,  Suzanna,  276 
Hallsborough,  William  (dealer),  London,  75 
Hals,  Dirck,  2on.  7,  79, 126, 128, 130, 155, 159 
Festive  Merry  Company  (1627),  159,  1 59 
print  after,  by  Cornelis  van  Kittensteyn,  31 
Hals,  Frans,  29,  32m  4,  46m  1,  58m  1,  78-82,  83, 126, 186 
as  influence,  84,  86,  96, 126, 128, 130 
portraiture  by,  77,  78 
students  of,  220 
subject  matter  for,  147 
works: 

Dorothea  Berck  (1644),  86n.  2 

Dr.  Nicolaes  Tulp  (1644),  86,  86 

Fisher  Boy  (ca.  1630-1632),  80,  82 

Isabella  Coymans  (ca.  1650-1652),  77m  8,  86n.  2 

Portrait  of  a Man  (1660-1666),  82m  6 

Portrait  of  Isaac  Abrahamsz.  Massa,  82  and  n.  9 

Portrait  of  Joseph  Coymans  (1644),  86n.  2 

The  Regentesses  of  the  Old  Men’s  Almshouse  (ca.  1644),  79 

The  Regents  (ca.  1644),  79 

Stephanus  Geraerdts  (ca.  1650-1652),  77m  8,  86n.  2 
Willem  Coymans  (1645),  86,  86 
Young  Man  with  a Skull  (ca.  1626-1628),  80,  82 
— imitator  of 

A Fisherboy  (cat.  19),  xii,  80-82,  81,  82m  4,  337m  8 
as  The  Laughing  Boy,  80,  82m  3 
Hals,  Harmen,  82m  4,  83 
Hals,  Jan  Fransz.,  83-86 

Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (cat.  20),  83,  84-86,  85,  86  (det.) 
Hamilton,  Alexander  Charles,  10th  Lord  Bellhaven  and  Stenton, 
provenance  and,  45 
Hamilton,  Carl  W.,  xi 

Hamilton,  Charles,  Lord  Arran,  portrait  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  238-242, 
239 

Hamilton,  James,  1st  Duke  of  Hamilton,  provenance  and,  238,  241 
Hamilton,  Lady  Grizel,  provenance  and,  45 
Hammer,  Armand,  provenance  and,  134 
Hammer,  Victor,  provenance  and,  134 
Hammer  Galleries  (dealer),  New  York,  134 
Hankey,  Colonel  Walter  Alers,  provenance  and,  208 
Hannegan,  Barry,  57,  245-246,  247m  10,  358 
Hapsburg  dynasty 
armor  collections  of,  351 
as  regents  in  the  Netherlands,  226,  366 
Harencarspel  Eckhardt,  Francois  van  (sale),  provenance  and,  89 
Haring,  Thomas  Ivers,  provenance  and,  243,  247  and  n.  1 
Harmensdr.,  Anneke,  78 
Harris,  Tomas,  (dealer),  London,  33 
Hartoghs,  Mrs.,  provenance  and,  170 
Hartoghs,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  C.,  provenance  and,  170, 173m  2 
Hastings,  Marquess  of.  See  Rawdon-Hastings,  Francis 
Hayes,  W.  A.,  13-14, 14m  9 
headdress  (hem),  67  and  n.  10 
Hecke,  Jan  van  der,  38, 106 
Heda,  Willem,  328m  4 

Heda,  Willem  Claesz.,  202,  202n.  1,  203,  2o6n.  1 
Heem,  Jan  Davidsz.  de,  2,  4,  6,  206,  350 
Heendricx,  Leendert  (art  dealer),  150m  4 
Heinemann  coll.,  provenance  and,  243 
Held,  Julius,  295,  299-300,  309 
Hellemont,  Jan  van 
portrait  of,  by  Flinck,  74-77,  75 
provenance  and,  76 
Helmont,  Matheus  van,  361 
Heist,  Bartholomeus  van  der,  68,  73,  77m  4,  92 
Hemessen,  Jan  van,  32m  5 
Hendricksdr.,  Janneke,  150 
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Hendricxz.,  Lieven,  105 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England,  as  patron,  237 
Henry  IV,  king  of  Navarre,  304 
Herbert,  Charles,  Lord,  240,  241,  242n.  7 
portrait  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  240,  241 
Herbert,  Lady.  See  Villiers,  Lady  Mary 

Herbert,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery  and  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
240,  241 

portrait  of  family  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  240,  241 
Herbert,  Philip,  5th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  242m  7 
Herzig,  Robert,  provenance  and,  2 
Heuvel,  A.  de,  Gallery  (dealer),  Brussels,  307 
Heuvel,  Guilielmo  Bartolotti  van  den,  10 
Heyden,  |an  van  der,  22  and  n.  7,  23,  207 
Heymerick,  Altje,  96 

Hicks  Beach,  Major  A.,  provenance  and,  170 
Hicks  Beach,  W.  G.,  provenance  and,  170 
Higginson,  Edmund,  provenance  and,  351 
Hirschfelder,  Dagmar,  112 

history,  cityscapes  as  illustrations  for  texts  on,  21,  22m  8 

history  painting,  27,  63,  97m  2, 105, 134, 166,  286,  316,  349,  362 

Hjorth,  D.,  Jr.,  provenance  and,  311 

Hobbema,  Meindert,  180,  207 

hobbyhorse,  as  symbolic  motif,  208 

Hoeck,  Jan  van  den,  349 

— and  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (as  retouched  by?),  Portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  Infante-Ferdinand  (1653),  367,  367,  368m  17 
hofdichten  (country  house  poetry),  178 
Hoffmann’s  executors,  provenance  and,  89 
Hofrichter,  Frima  Fox,  43 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  Cornelis,  142 
A Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  Most  Eminent  Dutch 
Painters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (pub.  1908-1927),  181 
Holbein,  Hans,  343m  4 
Hollander,  Martha,  89 

Hollandia,  the  (Dutch  man-of-war),  12, 14m  9 
Holscher,  C.  Ernst,  provenance  and,  52 
Hondecoeter,  Melchior  d’.  Barnyard  Scene,  372 
Honig,  Alice,  336 

Honthorst,  Gerrit  van,  27,  29, 110, 130,  253,  318 
attribution  to,  32m.  4 

as  influence,  193, 194, 196-197,  254,  316,  319,  320 
works: 

The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (ca.  1618-1620),  320, 321 

Merry  Fiddler  (1623),  29,  33 

Nativity  with  Two  Angels  (1620),  196,  1 97 

Young  Toper  Holding  a Wineglass  and  a Pitcher  (ca.  1625),  32m  8 
Hooch,  Hendrick  Hendrickz.  de,  87 
Hooch,  Pieter  Hendrickz.  de,  20,  87-91, 160 
attributions  to,  88n.  6,  92,  93,  95 
influence  on,  63,  95 
subject  matter  for,  121 
works: 

The  Bedroom,  89,  92 

The  Fireside  (cat.  21),  89-91,  90 

Two  Soldiers  and  a Serving  Woman  with  a Trumpeter  (ca.  1650- 

1655).  95-  95 

Hoogstraten,  Samuel  van,  2 
Hoorendijk,  Anna  Joosten  van,  155 
Hoppner,  John,  provenance  and,  302,  306m  1 
Horace,  as  source  for  Netherlandish  poetry,  178 
Hordal,  ).,  Heroinae  nobillissimae  lonne  Dare  (pub.  1612),  313 
title  page  by  L.  Gaultier,  324 

Horst,  Gerrit  Willemsz.,  attrib..  The  Sacrifice  ofManoah,  372 
Hotel  Drouot,  Paris  (auction  house),  208,  222,  356 


Houbraken,  Arnold,  10,  21,  25,  63,  68,  87,  92, 121, 139, 144, 150, 184, 
186,  207,  220,  221 

Groote  Schouhergh  der  Nederlantsche  Konstschilders  en  Schilderessen 
(pub.  1753),  132 
Houckgeest,  Gerrit,  15,  20 

houding,  as  description  of  three-dimensional  composition,  2 

Houve,  Sophia  van  der,  69 

Howard,  Thomas  Howard,  240 

Howarth  Coll.,  provenance  and,  166,  i68n.  1 

Huchtenburgh,  Johan  van,  staffage  by,  22 

Huemer,  Frances,  305 

Huis  ten  Bosch,  decorations  for,  69,  io6n.  1 
Hulst,  Frans  de,  216 
d’Hulst,  R.-A.,  263-264,  275 
humanism,  Rubens's  sympathies  with,  291,  313 
Humber,  Robert  Lee,  x 

hunting,  as  pursuit  of  the  privileged,  332m  11,  353,  35411.  10 
Huygens,  Constantijn,  28  and  n.  7, 105, 149m  3 
autobiography  of,  io6n.  5, 109, 11m.  7 
portrait  of,  97 
Huysum,  Jan  van,  198, 199 
hymn.  See  songs,  religious 

I 

iconography 

allegorical  portraiture  and,  134, 136, 138m  3 
of  hunting  scenes,  300-301 
religious,  apocryphal,  263,  356 

Flight  into  Egypt  by  Teniers  the  Younger,  356,  358ml.  2,  3,  5 
shepherdess  in  the  Adoration  by  Stom  (Stomer),  194,  195, 196, 
i97n.  4 

St.  Matthew  and  angel 
by  Rembrandt,  162,  164 
by  van  der  Pluym,  162-164,  16 3 
visit  of  John  the  Baptist  and  his  parents  to  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Jordaens,  263 
Stom’s,  194 

ideogram,  as  signature,  202,  203,  2o6n. 
imagery 

Brueghelesque,  popularity  of,  232,  235  and  n.  1 
of  children.  See  children 

seasonal,  177, 179m  8,  215m  9,  284,  285m  10,  337m  18 
inscription 
cat.  20,  86  (det.) 
on  prints,  151, 153 
insects 

as  subject  matter,  7,  8 
as  symbolic,  4,  5m  9,  9m  4 
interiors 

church,  15  and  n.  3 

domestic,  16,  87,  89, 121, 124, 137, 137 

low-life,  150 

with  merrymakers,  156, 157, 159 
palace,  15, 16, 17 
see  also  genre 

Isabella,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  226,  292,  354 
Italy 

Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  in,  193,  251 
Baburen,  254 

Brueghel,  Jan  the  Elder,  in,  226,  230,  231 
Brueghel,  Jan  the  Younger,  232,  281 
Van  Dyck,  236,  246 
Honthorst,  193,  254 
Janssens,  254 

Momper,  Joose  de,  the  Younger,  276,  277m  2 
Momper,  Philipppe  de,  281 
Rombouts,  286 
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Italy,  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  in  ( continued ) 

Rubens,  265,  291,  292m  5 
Seghers,  316 
Siberechts,  322,  323m  2 
Snyders,  327 
Somer,  Bernaert  van,  338 
Stom  (Stomer),  193 
Sustermans,  344 

influence  of  northern,  on  Dutch  and  Flemish  painting,  27,  38,  47, 
48, 174, 179  and  n.  14,  207,  210,  220,  223,  230,  266m  12, 
322,  324 

Ivey,  George  M.,  provenance  and,  243 

Ivey,  J.  B.,  and  Company,  provenance  and,  243 

J 

Jacobsz.,  Hubrecht,  174  and  n.  3 
Jacobsz.,  Lambert,  68 
Jaffe,  Michael,  269 

James  I,  king  of  England,  155,  240,  304,  338 

James,  Proto-Gospel  of,  as  source  of  religious  subject  matter,  263 

Jansdr.,  Aeltge,  139 

Jansdr.,  Judith,  216 

Janson,  Anthony,  xiii 

Janssens,  Abraham,  232,  265,  286,  316,  327 

Philemon  and  Baucis  Entertaining  Jupiter  and  Mercury  (ca.  1610), 
269,  270m  6 

Janssens,  Anna  Maria,  232 
Janssens,  Jan,  251 

The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  (ca.  1625-1635),  254,  254 
see  also  unknown  Flemish  painter 
Jaspersdr.,  Aniesje,  41 
Joachimi,  Elizabeth,  304 
Joan  of  Arc,  portrait  of  by  Rubens,  311-315,  31 2 
Jodani  Coll.,  provenance  and,  228 
Jode,  Isabella  de,  232 
Jode,  Pieter  de,  262m  2,  368m  2 
Johann  II,  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  provenance  and,  2 
Johnson,  Eastman,  provenance  and,  93 
Jonge,  S.  de,  provenance  and,  208,  212 
Jongh,  Eddy  de,  55nn.  1,  7,  2o6n.  10 
Jongh,  Leendert  Leendertz.  de,  92 
Jongh,  Ludolf  de,  51,  87,  88n.  1,  92-95, 155 
Hunters  in  an  Inn  (1658),  95m  11 
Soldiers  at  Reveille  (cat.  22),  93-95,  94 
Jordaens,  Jacob,  261-275,  328ml.  3,  4 
attribution  to,  310m  16 
as  collaborating  artist,  327,  366 
commission  for,  69 
as  influence,  121,  362 
Rubens  and,  292 
works: 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (1616),  265,  265,  266  and  n.  12 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (ca.  1645-1650),  275,  275 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (ca.  1650s),  274,  274 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (cat.  57),  xii,  270,  271-275,  272 

As  the  Old  Sang,  so  Pipe  the  Young  (1638),  266m  5,  269 

Baucis  (drawing,  ca.  1645),  270 

Christ  and  the  Pharisees,  373 

Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth  (drawing,  ca.  1620-1623),  266 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  John  and  His  Parents,  26611. 1 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  (cat. 

56),  267-270,  268 
The  King  Drinks,  269 

Solders  Attacking  from  a Ship  (drawing),  from  The  History  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (ca.  1630),  310m  14 
Study  of  a Goat  (ca.  1657),  273,  273 


The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.John  and  His  Parents  (cat.  55), 
263-266,  264 

A Young  Cavalier  Executing  a Levade  in  the  Presence  of  Mars  and 
Mercury  (ca.  1645),  270,  270 
— and  workshop,  Christ  and  the  Pharisees,  266m  2 
Jordaens,  Jacob  , the  Younger,  261 
Jordaens,  Jacob  (father),  261 
Joris,  Henri,  328m  2 
Jouderville,  Isaac  de,  i68n.  4 
Man  in  an  Oriental  Costume,  i68n.  4 
Portrait  of  a Laughing  Man,  372 
Juan,  Don,  of  Austria,  as  patron,  349,  350m  6 
Judson,  J.  Richard,  110 
jug.  See  pitcher 
Julienne,  Jean  de,  224m  2 

K 

Kalligraphie  (calligraphic  society),  Amsterdam,  10 
Karl  Ludwig,  Elector  Palatine,  21 
Kattenburg,  Rob,  i4nn.  8, 13 

Katz,  Benjamin  (dealer),  Dieren,  The  Netherlands,  provenance  and, 
112, 170 

Katz,  D.  (dealer),  Dieren,  The  Netherlands,  112, 140, 170 
Kennedy,  Charles,  provenance  and,  162 
kermis,  scenes  of,  as  tradition,  151 

Kerrison,  Agnes  Burrell,  Lady  Bateman,  provenance  and,  282, 

285m  1 

Kerrison,  Sir  Edward,  1st  Baronet,  provenance  and,  282 
Kerrison,  Matthias,  provenance  and,  282 
Kessel,  Jan  van,  the  Elder,  350 
Ketel,  Cornelis,  as  influence,  96 
Keyes,  George,  11 
Keyser,  Hendrick  de,  96,  97m  6 
Keyser,  Pieter  de,  97  and  n.  6 
Keyser,  Thomas  de,  96-100 
The  Officers  of  the  Surgeons’  Guild  (1619),  97m  4 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (cat.  23),  98-100,  99 
Portrait  of  Constantijn  Huygens  and  His  Clerk  (1627),  97 
The  Syndics  of  the  Amsterdam  Goldsmiths  Guild  (1627),  100,  100 
Ulysses  Beseeching  Nausicaa  (1652),  97m  2 
Keyser,  Willem  de,  97nn.  2,  6 
Khuner,  George,  xii 
provenance  and,  102, 157 

Khuner,  Marianne,  provenance  and,  xii,  102, 157,  i6on.  1 
Kievit,  Arent  Reyersz.,  43 
portraits  of 

by  follower  of  Wallerant  Vaillant,  43 
by  Jan  Daemen  Cool,  42-46,  44 
Kilgore,  Jack,  & Co.,  Inc.  (dealer),  New  York,  16 
Kirschenbaum,  Baruch,  190 

Kittensteyn,  Cornelis  van,  after  Dirck  Hals,  engraving,  31 
Klanes,  Elise,  133 
Klein,  Peter,  118 

Kleinberger,  F.,  & Co.  (dealers),  New  York,  23,  84,  329 
Kleinberger,  F.,  Gallery,  Paris,  140,  329,  332m  2 
Klinge,  Margret,  357,  360 
Knoedler,  M.,  and  Co.  (dealers),  New  York,  48 
Kniipfer,  Nicolaes,  187m  6 

Koetser,  David  M.  (dealer),  New  York,  29, 194,  238,  248,  250m  2, 
251,  263,  267,  278,  282,  293,  297,  302,  307,  324,  333,  346, 
359,363,365 

Koetser,  Leonard  (dealer),  London,  222 
kolf,  212,  21 3,  214,  215x1.  5,  282,  285m  7 
Koller,  Galerie  (dealer),  Zurich,  16 
Koninck,  Jacob,  the  Elder,  101 
Koninck,  Philips  (de),  101 
Koninck,  Pieter  de,  101 
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Koninck,  Salomon,  101-104 
Lady  Reading  a Letter  (ca.  mid-^os),  102, 104,  104 
— copy  after,  A Young  Woman  Reading  a Letter  (cat.  24),  xii, 

102-104, 103 

Koslow,  Susan,  82, 177,  300,  331,  333,  335,  336,  337m  1 
Kress,  Samuel  H.,  provenance  and,  80 
Kress  Foundation.  See  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation 
Krug  von  Nidda  Coll.,  provenance  and,  255,  260m  1 
Kunsthandels  A.G.  (dealer),  Lucerne,  175 
kunstkabinet,  255-258,  256 
views  of,  by  Teniers  the  Younger,  349 
kunstkamer,  255 

replica  of,  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  xiii,  371, 373 
Kuretsky,  Susan,  61 

L 

Laer,  Pieter  van,  38, 154m  9,  220,  222,  224m  5 
lamb,  as  biblical  motif,  263,  264,  273 
Lanckvelt,  Francoys  van,  286 
landscape,  63  and  n.  2, 105 
animals  in,  232 
as  background,  47 
dunes,  40m  2, 180,  207 
Dutch  tradition  in,  116 
forest  or  wooded,  180, 181, 183 
genre,  278,  279,  281,  281,  324 
harbor,  226,  228,  230,  233 
hunting,  92m  5,  323 
imaginary,  116-120,  211,  224 
by  Isack  van  Ostade,  150, 153 
by  Jan  Siberechts,  322 
by  Joost  de  Voider,  216-219 
meaning  in,  120, 181, 185,  218-219 
by  Momper,  Joose  de,  the  Younger,  276 
mountain,  277,  284 
naturalistic,  211,  212,  214,  284 
as  nocturnes,  139, 142, 143m  3 
Nordic,  183, 383 
pastoral,  207 

by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder,  276 

portraits  of  estates  as,  322,  323 

realistic,  277,  280 

river,  180,  216 

by  Rubens,  292 

ruins  in,  i2on.  13 

rustic,  322 

in  series  as  prints,  2i5nn.  2,  3,  219  and  n.  11 
specialists  in,  82  and  n.  9,  92 
by  Teniers  the  Younger,  349 
tonal,  180,  216,  217,  280,  281,  281 
see  also  Goyen,  Jan  van;  Voider,  Joost  de 
village,  212-215,  213’  216,  277,  280,  28m.  7,  282 
winter,  139, 150, 153,  207,  212-215,  213’  214’  215m  9,  277,  282,  284, 
284 

worldview  (panoramic),  229,  230,  231,  23m.  3,  276,  284,  284 
Landsdown,  Marquess  of.  See  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  William 
Langford  (dealer),  London,  302 
La  Pittura,  133, 138m  7 

Larcada,  Richard  Gallery  (dealer),  New  York,  199 
Lastman,  Pieter,  63, 105, 107, 110, 11m.  11, 169 
The  Expulsion  of  Hagar  (1612),  64,  66,  66 
La  Tour,  Georges  de,  318,  321 
Lawrence,  Cynthia,  23,  25,  26m  9 

Le  Bran,  Jean-Baptiste-Pierre,  provenance  and,  64,  318,  32m.  1 
Lebrun  Paillet  (dealers),  Paris,  188 
Le  Clerc,  Jean,  attribution  to,  251,  253,  254 
Le  Ducq,  Jan,  51 


Lee,  provenance  and,  134 
Leicester,  Countess  of,  343 
Leiden 

art  market  in,  165m  5,  i68n.  8, 187 
Town  Council  of  Forty,  161 
see  also  fijnschilders 
Lely,  Peter,  237 

Lempertz  (dealer),  Cologne,  311 
Le  Nain,  324 

Lennox,  4th  Duke  of.  See  Stewart,  James 
Lennox,  Duchess  of.  See  Villiers,  Mary 
Leopold  II,  king  of  Belgium,  provenance  and,  329,  332m  2 
Leopold  Wilhelm,  Archduke  of  Austria,  as  patron,  327,  349 
Lepke,  Rudolph,  Berlin  (sale),  52 
Lerouge  coll.,  Paris,  provenance  and,  318,  32m.  1 
Lescaille,  J.,  ed.,  Alle  de  gedichten  van  den  poet  Jan  Vos  (pub.  1662), 
m.  3 

Leuven,  Annetgen,  92 

Leyden,  Lucas  van,  32m  5,  33,  36m  4, 191,  328m  4 
The  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf  (ca.  1529-1530),  191,  191 
The  Dentist  (engraving,  1523),  128, 130,  130 
Leyster,  Judith,  79, 126, 130, 13m.  2 

Liechtenstein,  coll,  of  princes  of,  provenance  and,  203,  2o6n.  1 
Liedtke,  Walter,  155, 159 
Lievelt,  Grietje  Burgers,  216 

Lievens,  Jan,  x,  69, 105-120, 109,  inn.  7, 166,  328m  4 
tronie  by,  112-115 
works; 

Esther  Accusing  Haman  before  Ahasuerus  (drawing,  ca.  1625- 
1628),  111,  111 

The  Feast  of  Esther  (cat.  25),  xi,  xi,  107-111, 1 08. 114 
Panoramic  Landscape  (1640),  118, 119,  119 
Pilate  Washing  His  Hands  (ca.  1625-1626),  110, 111 
Profile  Portrait  of  a Young  Man  Wearing  a Cap  (ca.  1627-1628), 
114,  114 

Self-Portrait  (ca.  1635),  114,  114 
Self-Portrait  (ca.  1645),  115m  8 
“Vanitas"  Still  Life,  2o6n.  8 
Various  Tronies  Etched  by  IL  (folio),  112 
Young  Man  Wearing  a Beret  (cat.  26),  xi,  112-115,  n3 
A Young  Soldier  in  Profile,  115,  115 

— attrib.,  with  an  unknown  follower,  Fantastic  Landscape  (cat. 
27),  xi,  116-120,  117 
Lievens,  Justus,  portraits  of,  114-115 
light 

treatment  of,  96, 168, 196,  207,  210,  263,  264,  275 
artificial,  251,  253,  269,  319,  320 
use  of,  72 
see  also  chiaroscuro 
lighting,  contrejour,  48 

Limbourg  Brothers,  Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry  (early  15th 
cent.),  28511. 10 

Lingelbach,  Johannes,  stallage  by,  22 
Lis,  Charles  du,  315 
Lisaert,  Philip,  338 

Lock,  William,  provenance  and,  162, 164m  1 

Lombard,  Lambert,  328m  4 

London,  Robert  Franck,  provenance  and,  271 

London.  See  England 

Lonsdale,  3rd  Earl  of.  See  Lowther,  Henry 

Lonsdale,  6th  Earl  of.  See  Lowther,  Lancelot  Edward 

Loo,  Jacob  van,  144 

Lorme,  Anthonie  de,  156 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  California,  243 
Lotinga,  G.  M.  (dealer),  London,  45 
Louis  XIV,  king  of  France,  248,  348  and  n.  10 
lovers,  unequal,  as  traditional  theme  for  painting,  177 
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Lowther,  Henry,  3rd  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  provenance  and,  333,  337n.  2 
Lowther,  Lancelot  Edward,  6th  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  provenance  and, 
333 

Lowther,  Lady  Verena  Maud,  Viscountess  Churchill,  provenance 
and,  271 

Luiken,  Jan,  Beschouwing  de  wereld  ( Observation  of  the  World ) (pub, 
1708),  184-185 

lute,  as  symbol,  205,  2o6nn.  8,  9 

Lutma,  Johannes,  the  Elder  (silversmith),  149m  15,  2o6n.  5 
Lydeckers,  Grietje  Claes,  63 

Lyversberg,  Jakob  Johann  Nepomuk,  provenance  and,  64,  67m  1 

M 

Maas,  Dirck,  22 
Maderno,  Carlo,  i5n.  2 
Maertens,  Katelijna,  211 
Maes,  Gerrit,  121 
Maes,  Nicolaes,  121-125 

Captain  Job  Jannse  Cuijter  and  His  Family  (cat.  28),  122-125,  124 
Interior  with  a Dordrecht  Family  (1656),  124,  124 
Portrait  of  the  Sykesf?)  Family  (1664),  124,  124 
Magistris,  Trojanus  de,  202n.  4,  2o6n.  4 
Malmesbury,  James  Edward,  5th  Earl  of,  provenance  and,  194 
Man,  Cornelis  de,  88 

Mander,  Karel  van,  95m  7, 116, 154m  10, 174  and  n.  3, 185m  6,  226, 
267,  277,  338,  339 

Het  Schilder-Boeck  (pub.  1604/1618),  78,  i2on.  4,  215m  6 
works: 

Revelers,  print  by  Gillis  Breen  after  (1597),  2on.  10 
The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  (1602),  192m  12 
Manfredi,  Bartolomeo,  29,  32m.  5 
as  influence,  286,  316,  318,  319 
The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (ca.  1615),  319-320,  32m.  5 
mannerism 

as  aesthetic,  no,  184,  215m  6,  230,  280,  285m  2 
composition  and,  176 
as  idiom,  226,  259 
late,  265,  266m  10,  349 
in  palette,  276,  280,  285m  2 
panoramic  landscape  and,  229 
Manners,  Lady  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  238 
portraits  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  240,  240,  242m  4 
Mansfield,  Earl  of,  provenance  and,  320,  321 
map 

decoration  on,  21 

depiction  of,  in  genre  paintings,  62ml.  5, 10 
as  symbolic,  62m  10, 166 
marines.  See  seascape 

Marlborough,  Dukes  of.  See  Churchill,  John;  Spencer-Churchill 
John 

Marie,  van,  and  Bignell  (dealers),  The  Hague,  170 

marriage,  imagery  as  symbolizing,  125m  5 

Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penn,  Jr.,  provenance  and,  199 

Martin,  John  Ruppert,  363,  366,  367 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  366 

Massys,  Jan,  328m  4 

Master  of  the  Female  Half-Lengths,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  116, 

356.358 

Master  of  the  Small  Landscapes,  A Farm  in  Brabant,  etching  after, 
by  Claes  Jansz.  Visscher  (1612),  214 
Maurits,  Prince,  as  Stadholder,  107 
Maximilian  I,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  366 
portrait  of,  by  Rubens,  314 

Maximilian  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  armor  belonging  to,  351,  352 

May,  Ernest,  provenance  and,  356 

May,  Morton  D.,  provenance  and,  116,  i2on.  1 

May,  Morton  J.,  provenance  and,  116,  i2on.  1 


Mayerne,  Theodore  Turquet  de,  302,  304,  306m  12 
portrait  of,  attrib.  to  Rubens,  302-306,  303 
provenance  and,  302 

Mayo,  Earl  of.  See  Bourke,  Dermot  Robert  Wyndham 
McGrath,  Elizabeth,  311,  315  and  n.  4 
Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  provenance  and,  302 
meal,  the  unbought,  as  concept  and  subject  matter,  177 
meaning,  as  attribute  of  landscape,  120,  215m  3,  218-219,  219m 12 
see  also  message 

Medici,  Cosimo  III  de’,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  348 
as  patron,  144,  286  and  n.  3,  344,  345  and  nn.  1,  2 
portrait  of,  by  Sustermans,  346-348, 347 
Medici,  Ferdinand  II  de’,  grand  duke  ofTuscany,  as  patron,  1,  4, 10, 
242  and  n.  7,  286  and  n.  3 

Meerdevort,  Johann  Pompe  de  (sale),  provenance  and,  93 
Meijer,  Bert,  179 

Meijer,  Fred  G.,  137-138, 199,  20m.  2 
Mellaert,  J.  H.  J.,  provenance  and,  76 
melon.  See  gourd 

Mercer,  Major  William  Lindsay,  provenance  and,  302 
merry  company,  scenes  of.  See  genre  painting 
message 

in  depictions  of  allegory,  23m.  10 
in  genre  paintings,  159, 175, 188,  236,  289 
in  inscriptions  on  prints,  151, 153 

in  landscape  paintings,  181, 185,  218-219,  230,  278,  28m.  5,  282, 
326 

in  paintings  of  merrymakers,  151,  i6on.  4 
in  portraiture,  147, 149m  1 

in  still-life  paintings,  205-206,  331-332,  335-336,  337m  8 
Metsu,  Gabriel,  132, 133, 144 
Metsys,  Quentin,  32m  5 
Meunier  family  (dealers),  Paris,  188 
Michelangelo,  as  influence,  291 
microscopy,  355 

Midelcoop,  Pitronella  van,  provenance  and,  29,  32nn.  1, 13 
Miel,  Jan,  Old  Woman  Delousinga  Child  (etching,  ca.  1640),  326,326 
Mierevelt,  Michiel  van 
Portrait  of  a Lady,  372 
— copy  after.  Prince  of  Orange,  yjz 
Mierevelt,  Michiel  Jansz.  van,  41,  42,  43,  46, 155 
Mieris,  Frans  van,  133, 144, 147 
Miesegaes,  William,  provenance  and,  145 
Mijtens,  Daniel,  124-125,  338  and  n.  5,  343m  4 
Mijtens,  Jan,  121 

Milan,  Flemish  artists  in,  226,  231,  232,  327 
Milese,  Mattheus,  350m  6 
Millar,  Oliver,  367,  368m  4 
Minerva,  as  symbol,  136, 138m  8 
models,  use  of,  for  staffage,  9m.  3 
Moermans,  Jacques,  327 
Moeyaert,  Claes,  101 
Molenaer,  Bartolomeus,  127 
Molenaer,  Jan  Jacobsz.,  127 

Molenaer,  Jan  Miense,  42,  79,  83m  2, 126-131, 154m  10 
attributions  and,  127  and  n.  7 
and  Jan  Lievens,  106  and  n.  6,  i2on.  11 
subject  matter  for,  187m  7, 192m  2 
symbolism  in  work  of,  i6on.  5 
works: 

Allegory  of  Fidelity  (1633),  127 
Allegory  of  Vanity  (1633),  127 
The  Breakfast  Scene  (1629),  13m.  1 
The  Denial  of  Saint  Peter  (1633),  127 
The  Dentist  (1630),  130,  iji 
The  Dentist  (cat.  29),  128-131,  129 
Family  Scene  (1629),  13m.  1 
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Peasants  Carousing  (1662),  127 

Portrait  of  a Woman  with  Embroidered  Gloves  (1633),  42,  42, 

43. 127 

Two  Boys  and  a Girl  Making  Music  (1629),  13m.  1 
Molijn,  Pieter,  82  and  nn.  7,  9, 15411.  9,  217,  218,  219m  9 
Landscape  with  Figures  (ca.  1635),  218,  229 
Molkte,  J.  W.  van,  72,  73n.  12 
Momper,  Bartholomeus  de,  276 
Momper,  Frans  de,  116,  276,  277,  281,  285 
Momper,  Gaspard  de,  276 
Momper,  Joose  de,  (the  Elder),  276 

Momper,  Joose  de,  II  (the  Younger),  47,  119,  227,  276-285 
Mountain  Landscape  with  Travelers  (1623),  277m  8 
San  Vitale,  Rome,  frescoes  in,  277m  2 

Village  Landscape  with  a Bridge  (cat.  58),  278-281,  279,  285  and  n. 

6 

Winter  Landscape  (cat.  59),  280,  282-285,  2&3 

Winter  Landscape  with  River  Valley  (ca.  1610-1615),  2&4.  2%4 

— attrib.,  Village  on  a River — Treviso  (as  before  1600),  28m.  13 
Momper,  Philippe  (Philips)  de,  276,  278 

“Treviso  group”  of  paintings  by,  281,  281 
Village  on  a River — Treviao  (ca.  1620s),  281,  281 
monkey,  imagery  of 
as  moralizing  motif,  136, 138m  10 
by  Teniers  the  Younger,  350m  2 
Monsu,  Desiderio.  See  Nome,  Francois  de 
Monsu  X.  See  Nome,  Francois  de 
Montange,  Adriana  Pieters,  92 
Monte,  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria  del,  as  patron,  286 
Montgomery,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert,  Philip 
Moors,  depiction  of,  as  exotica,  190, 1920.  6 

moralizing,  as  subtext  for  imagery,  18-19,  55n-  T 89,  90-91, 153, 157, 
166, 168, 186, 191,  230,  267,  269,  289 
see  also  meaning;  message 
Moreelse,  Paulus,  110 

Morehead,  John  Motley,  provenance  and,  271 
Morgan,  John,  provenance  and,  7 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  provenance  and,  48 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  Jr.,  provenance  and,  48 
Morland,  provenance  and,  297 
motto,  185 

Muller,  Gerrit,  provenance  and,  23 
Muller  Hofstede,  Justus,  31,  32m  8,  309-310 
Munster,  Peace  of  (1648),  93 
music,  as  subject  matter,  35-36 
musical  instruments,  as  symbolic,  190 
Musscher,  Jacob  van,  132 
Musscher,  Jan  Jacobsz.  van,  132 
Musscher,  Michiel  van,  132-138 
Allegorical  Portrait  of  an  Artist  in  Her  Studio  (cat.  30),  xi,  133, 
134-138,  135,  137  (det.) 

Portrait  of  Adriaen  Corver  and  Rijckje  Theulingh  (1666),  133m  6 
The  Sonata  (1671),  137,  137 

— attrib.,  Flower  Still  Life  (ca.  1675-85),  136,  137 
Musson,  Matthijs,  327,  328m  4 

mythology,  scenes  of,  226 
on  armor,  351,  352,  354m  9 
painters  of 

Jordaens,  261,  267-270,  268,  270,  270 
Rembrandt,  270m  9 
Rubens,  269,  269,  300,  366 
Simon  Floquet,  255,  255-260,  256 
Van  Dyck,  236 

as  portraiture,  134, 136,  238,  239,  241,  242m  4 
in  seascapes,  11 


N 

naer  het  leven  (after  life),  as  conceit  in  northern  art,  181, 185m  6,  212, 
215m  6 

see  also  uyt  den  gheest 

Naples,  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  in,  193, 194, 196,  226,  230 

Napoleon  I (Napoleon  Bonaparte),  318 

nationalism,  Dutch,  as  subtext,  36  and  nn.  13, 14,  107, 191 

Nau,  Julie  Marshall,  provenance  and,  199 

Naumann,  Otto,  40 

Naumann,  Otto,  Ltd.  (dealer),  New  York,  38,  255 
Neeffs,  Pieter,  15 

Neer,  Aert  (Aernout)  van  der,  139-143, 144, 148 
A Bull  Being  Led  through  a Town  in  the  Evening,  142, 143m  13 
A Game  of  Ice  Hockey  on  a Dutch  Canal,  372 

— attrib..  Harbor  Town  by  Moonlight  (ca.  1660s),  142,  142 

— and  workshop,  Canal  Scene  in  Moonlight  (cat.  31),  140-143,  141 
Neer,  Eglon  van  der,  139, 144-149 

Interior  with  Woman  Washing  Her  Hands  (1657),  149m  2 
Portrait  of  a Young  Lady  Seated  Reading  a Letter  (ca.  1658-1659), 
148,  148 

Portrait  of  Melchior  Paulusz  Maashoeck,  1490. 13 

— attrib.,  Portrait  of  Aernout  van  Overbeke  (cat.  32),  xii, 

145-149,  146 
Neer,  Igrom  van  der,  139 
Neer,  Johannes  van  der,  144 
neostoicism,  98, 100,  275m  4,  292 
Netscher,  Caspar,  61 
Netscher,  Constantijn,  133, 137, 138m  1 
Neuerburg,  August,  provenance  and,  290m  1 
Newhouse  Galleries  (dealer),  New  York,  2,  7,  38,  70, 122, 181,  203, 
208,  212,  356 
Neyn,  Pieter  de,  211 
Neyt,  Herman  de,  277m  1 
Nicholson,  A.  L.  (dealer),  London,  297 
Nicholson,  John,  Gallery  (dealer),  New  York,  93 
Nicolson,  Benedict,  29,  31,  32m  6,  35, 194, 197,  254,  320,  321 
and  nn.  2, 10 

Nieulandt,  Abigail  van,  101 

Nieulandt,  Adriaen  van,  101 

Nisbet  (dealer),  Edinburgh,  302 

nocturne,  landscape  as.  See  Neer,  Aert  van  der 

Noel,  Edmond,  provenance  and,  351 

Nole,  Andreas  Colyns  de,  provenance  and,  318,  321  and  n.  15 
Nome,  Franqois  de  (Desiderio  Monsu;  Monsu  X),  attribution  to,  116, 
i2on.  2 

Noort,  Adam  van,  261,  291 
Noort,  Catharia  van,  261 
Noortsant,  Machteld  Jansdr.  van,  105 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  29 
Norton  Galleries  (dealer),  New  York,  45,  222 

O 

Ochtervelt,  Jacob,  59,  61,  62m  3,  92, 133 

Ocon,  Noelle,  conservation  by,  14m  16,  46m  12,  5011.  8,  9m.  6, 154m 

3.355 

Oldenbarnevelt,  Johan  van,  107 

Olijftak,  Die  (society  of  rhetoricians),  Antwerp,  as  patron,  362m  5 
Olis,  Jan,  Portrait  of  a Member  of  the  Wetzantsky  de  Ninitz  Family 
(1645),  58 

O'Nians,  Hal  M.  (dealer),  London,  307 
Oosterwijck,  Maria  van,  137,  20m.  7 
Ophem,  Jacques  van,  provenance  and,  335 
Orange,  Prince  of.  See  Frederick  Hendrik,  Stadholder  and 
Order  of  the  Garter,  248,  249 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  367 
Os,  Jan  van,  199,  201  and  n.  5 
Still  Life  (late  18th  cent.),  201,  201 
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Ostade,  Adriaen  van,  79, 132, 150  and  nn.  1,  3, 153, 154ml.  6,  9, 186 
The  Cottage  Dooryard  (1673),  154m  6 
Drinking  Figures  and  Crying  Children  (1634),  154m  6 
Ostade,  Isack  van,  150-154 
Peasant  Family  by  the  Fireside  (1639),  150m  1 
Peasant  Interior  with  a Slaughtered  Pig  (1639),  150m  1 
Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn  (cat.  33),  150, 151-154,  152 
Osterstier  (Easter  Steer),  as  Dutch  tradition,  142 
Otten,  Willemeintje,  122 
Ouboter,  Pieter,  122 
Ouderkerk,  Maria,  207 
Overbeke,  Aernout  van 

Anectoda  sive  historiae jocosae  ( Anecdotes ) (manuscript),  145, 147 
literature  by,  149m  3 
portraits  of 

attrib.  Eglon  van  der  Neer,  145-149,  146 
by  Jan  Maurits  Quinkhard,  145,  148, 149m  1 
Overbeke,  Matthijs  van,  145 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  as  source  for  subject  matter,  258-259,  267, 
270m  2 

owl,  as  trademark,  202,  203,  2o6n.  3 

P 

Paillet  (dealer),  Paris,  208 

Paillet  and  Delaroche  (dealers),  Paris,  222 

painting,  personified,  in  portrait  by  Van  Musscher,  138 

paintings 

as  collaborations.  See  collaboration 

within  depictions  of  interiors,  18-19,  2onn.  4, 12,  9m.  7, 136,  237 
Palamedesz.,  Anthonie  (Stevers),  155-160 
genre  painting  by,  55m  9,  87,  93, 155 
as  influence,  51,  55,  92  and  n.  5,  94 
staffage  by,  15,  2on.  16 
works: 

Company  Dining  and  Making  Music  (1632),  157,  159,  i6on.  2 
Kitchen  Still  Life  with  a Woman,  a Boy,  and  a Dog,  156m  1 
Merry  Company  (1632),  i6on.  2 
Merry  Company  (cat.  34),  xii,  157-160,  158 
Outdoor  Garden  Party  with  Musicians  (1632),  i6on.  2 
Palamedesz.,  Palamedes,  155 
Palamedesz.,  Palamedes  , the  Younger,  155 
Palamedesz.,  Stevers.  See  Palamedesz.,  Anthonie 
Palatine,  Elector,  137 

Pannwitz,  Catalina  van,  provenance  and,  98 

Pannwitz,  Dr.  Walter  von,  provenance  and,  98 

Panofsky,  Erwin,  55m  1 

Panton,  Sir  Philip,  provenance  and,  267 

Paris,  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  in,  344,  362m  2 

Parizeau,  Phillippe  Louis,  provenance  and,  318 

Parke-Bernet,  New  York  (auction  house),  93, 134,  356 

parrot 

in  still  life  by  Snyders,  329, 330 
as  symbol,  190,  332 

Passalaqua,  J.  B.  Lucini,  provenance  and,  228 
Passerotti,  Bartolomeo,  The  Fishhandler,  179m  14 
pastoral,  as  motif,  38,  40 
Patinir,  Joachim,  116,  328m  4 

pattern  book,  i7th-cent.  Dutch,  as  source,  2on.  2,  48m  4 
Pauwels,  Henrik,  320 
peacock,  symbolism  of,  67 
Pearce,  provenance  and,  208 
Peeters,  Bonaventura,  14m  2 
Seaside  Landscape,  372 
as  attrib.,  Coastal  Scene,  373 
Pekstok  (sale),  provenance  and,  89 
Pembroke,  4th  Earl  of.  See  Herbert,  Philip 


pen  schilderijen  (pen  paintings),  10 
pentimenti 

in  De  Keyser’s  work,  98 
in  Rubens’s  work,  314, 314 
in  Seghers’s  work,  320-321,  32m.  12 
in  Van  Dyck’s  work,  242,  243,  246,  246 
Pepys,  Samuel,  348m  9 
perspective 

in  domestic  interiors,  91 
experimental,  95 
linear,  16, 18 

in  still-life  scenes,  175, 179 
Peter  the  Great,  tsar  of  Russia,  as  patron,  10 
Petit,  Galerie  Georges  (dealer),  Paris,  351 

Petty-Fitzmaurice,  William,  1st  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  provenance 
and,  302 

Philip  I,  king  of  Spain,  366 
Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  366 
Philip  III,  king  of  Spain 
as  patron,  316 
portraits  of 

by  Cornelis  de  Vos  and  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  363-368, 364 
by  Rubens,  363,  368m  2 
by  Velazquez,  363 
Philip  IV,  king  of  Spain 

as  patron,  292m  8,  297,  299,  300,  301ml.  1,  6,  8,  327, 
349,350,363 
portraits  of 

by  Cornelis  de  Vos,  368m  4 

by  Cornelis  de  Vos  and  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  363-368, 365 
by  Rubens,  363 
provenance  and,  297 
Pickenoy,  Nicolaes  Eliasz.,  41 
Pictura  (painters’  confraternity),  The  Hague,  144 
Pieresc,  Nicolas  Claude,  313 
Pieters,  Annetge,  87 
Pijnacker,  Adam,  38,  322 
Pilet,  Paris  (sale),  222 
pitcher 

as  den  Uyl’s  trademark,  202,  203,  205 
as  symbol,  157, 159,  i6on.  5, 190,  2o6n.  9 
Platen,  Baron  von,  provenance  and,  311 
Plietzsch,  Eduard  (dealer),  Berlin,  287,  290m  1 
Plietzsch,  Eduard  (dealer),  Cologne,  287 
Pluym,  Karel  van  der,  161-164 
Fish  and  Mussel  Handler  (1648),  16m.  4 
Old  Man  in  a Fur  Cap  (ca.  1650),  164  and  n.  11,  1 64 
— attrib.,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel  (cat.  35),  xii,  162-164, 163 
Pluym,  Willem  Jansz.  van  der,  161 
pocket  watch,  symbolism  of,  4 
Poel,  Egbert  van  der,  influence  on,  150 
Poelenburch,  Adriana  van,  15 
Poelenburch,  Cornelis  van,  15,  2on.  16 
poetry,  1 and  n.  3,  4-5,  22n.  3,  63, 10m.  1, 108, 178 
pokal  (drinking  cup),  203,  2o6n.  9 
Pompa  Introitus  Ferdinandi,  365 

Ponsonby,  Frederick,  3rd  Earl  of  Bessborough,  provenance  and,  302, 
3o6nn.  2,  8 

Ponsonby,  William,  2nd  Earl  of  Bessborough,  provenance  and,  302 
Pool,  Jurriaen,  137, 138  and  nn.  12, 13 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  with  His  Wife  Rachel  Ruysch  and  One  of  Their 
Children  (1716),  138m  12 
Poorter,  Nora  de,  247 
Poorter,  Pieter  Abrahams,  165 
Poorter,  Pieter  de,  165 
Poorter,  Willem  de,  165-168 
Death  and  the  Miser  (ca.  1635),  168,  168 
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Pypelinckx,  Maria,  291,  29211.  3 


The  Goldweigher  (cat.  36),  165, 166-168,  167 
Penelope  and  Her  Servants  (1633),  165  and  n.  3 
— copy  of  Rembrandt’s  Simeon  in  the  Temple  (1631),  165  and  n.  1 
porcelain,  Chinese  Wan-li,  7,  9m  2,  329,  330,  331,  331,  333, 334 
Porcellis,  Jan,  4m.  2 
Porcellis,  Lowijs  Jansz.,  41  and  n.  2 
portraits  histories,  63  and  n.  4 
of  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  238,  239,  241,  242,  242 
portraiture,  41,  42,  47,  5cm.  2,  51, 170, 172 
allegorical,  138  and  n.  7 
see  also  Van  Musscher 
of  children,  81,  82,  82 
Dutch,  costume  in,  77  and  n.  4 
English  tradition,  338 
group,  79 
Jacobean,  342 
mannerist,  266m  10 
as  moralizing,  82 
naturalism  in,  339 
painters  of 

De  Jongh,  92  and  n.  5 

De  Keyser,  96-97 

Flinck,  68-77 

Jan  Franz.  Hals,  83 

Lievens,  105, 111, 114-115,  ii5nn.  8,  9 

Maes,  121, 124-125 

Palamedesz.,  155 

Rembrandt,  170, 172 

Rombouts,  287,  289,  289,  290  and  n.  11 

Rubens,  292,  302-306,  303 

Steen,  29on.  11 

Sustermans,  344 

Van  den  Eeckhout,  63 

Van  Musscher,  132, 134, 137 

pendant,  42,  74,  77m  9,  84,  86n.  4,  loon.  3,  339, 340, 341 
of  ships,  11 

see  also  Anthony  van  Dyck;  Cornelis  de  Vos;  Paul  van  Somer;  self- 
portraits;  tronie 

Pot,  Hendrick,  55, 155, 159,  i6on.  8 
Potter,  Paulus,  38,  207,  208 
The  Farrier’s  Shop  (1648),  208,  210,  210 
Pourbus,  Frans,  the  Younger,  344 
Prestage,  Mr.  (dealer),  London,  311 
prices,  for  paintings,  xi,  232 
at  auction,  89, 170, 188,  359 
by  Den  Uyl,  202n.  4,  205,  2o6n.  4 
by  De  Voider,  216 
by  de  Vos,  363 
by  Jan  Steen,  187 
by  Rubens,  300 
by  Snyders,  332m  2 
by  Van  Musscher,  134 
by  Van  Ostade,  150  and  n.  4, 154 
by  Wouwerman,  2ion.  2,  222 
print 

architectural,  15  and  n.  2 
inscriptions  on,  151, 153 
landscape,  214,  214 
reproductive,  359 
series  of,  38,  40,  219  and  n.  11 
topographical,  23 

printmaking,  17th-century  Dutch,  38,  67m  8 
prostitution,  as  subject  matter,  52,  61, 188, 190, 192m  5,  290m  10 
see  also  genre  painting,  bordello 
proverbs,  genre  scenes  illustrating,  186,  261,  262 
Prussia,  king  of,  as  patron,  10 
Pseudo-Matthew,  Gospel  of,  356 


Q 

Quast,  Pieter,  influence  on,  150 

Quinkhard,  Jan  Maurits,  Portrait  of  Aemout  van  Overbeke,  145,  148, 
149m  1 

R 

radiography.  See  x-radiograph 
Raephorst,  Margaretha  van 
portrait  of,  by  Flinck,  74-77,  76 
provenance  and,  76 
Raphael,  273,  291 

Angel  liberating  St.  Peter  from  prison  (fresco),  251 
The  School  of  Athens  (1508-1511),  275m  1 
Rawdon-Hastings,  Francis,  1st  Marquess  of  Hastings,  provenance 
and,  359 

reflectogram  (reflectograph).  See  x-radiograph 
religion 

and  commissions  from  churches,  271 

as  subject  matter,  121, 177, 190,  236,  262,  286,  349 

as  subtext  for  paintings,  185 

see  also  Bible,  the,  illustration  of  subject  matter  from;  iconography 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  28m  7, 109, 15411.  9, 16m.  1, 164m  12, 

169-173,  202 
assistants  of,  68,  73m  6 

attributions  to,  xi,  70, 107, 109-110, 11m.  10, 116,  i68n.  1,  2o6n.  8 
commissions  for,  69, 193m  7 

drawings  by,  in  collection  of  Anthonis  Flinck,  69m  6 
Huygens  on,  109,  inn.  7 

as  influence,  67m  8,  68,  72,  73m  8,  77,  96, 101, 121, 166 

Jan  Lievens  and,  105, 119, 169 

landscape  by,  120 

plates  for  etchings  by,  xii 

portraiture  by,  77,  97,  98 

self  portrait  by  ( Portrait  of  Rembrandt ),  69m  4 

signature  of,  as  forged,  73m  5 

students  of,  63,  68, 121, 161, 165  and  n.  4,  i68n.  4 

subject  matter  for,  64, 192m  2,  267,  270m  9 

tronie  by,  112, 115  and  n.  1 

works: 

Abraham  Casting  Out  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (etching,  1637),  66, 

66,  67m  8 

The  Angel  Raphael  Leaving  Tobit  and  His  Family  (1637),  73m  9 
Aristotle  with  a Bust  of  Homer  (1653),  193m  7 
Christ  before  Pilate  (print,  1636),  73m  8 
The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (1660),  321 

Haman  and  Ahasuerus  at  the  Feast  of  Esther  (1660),  107, 11m.  5 
The  Night  Watch  (1642),  72 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (ca.  1662),  72,  73 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (etching,  1636),  72,  72 
The  Risen  Christ  Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  (1638),  67m  9, 
73n.  9 

Self-Portrait  (etching,  1639),  74,  77 
Self-Portrait  at  the  Age  of  Thirty  four,  77 
Self-Portrait  in  a Cap  (ca.  1629),  115,  115 

Self-Portrait  with  Plumed  Cap  and  Covered  Saber  (etching,  1634), 
172,  372 

Simeon  in  the  Temple  (1631),  copy  of,  by  Willem  de  Poorter,  165 
and  n.  1 

St  Matthew  and  the  Angel  (1661),  162, 164m  13,  164 
The  Toilet  of  Bathsheba  (1643),  104m  5 
The  Visitation  (1640),  73m  8 
Wedding  of  Sansom  (1638),  67m  9 

A Young  Woman  at  her  Toilet  (ca.  1632-1633),  102, 104,  104 
- — style  of,  Man  in  Armor  (Mars?),  1640.  11 
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Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  works  ( continued ) 

— unknown  student  of,  attrib.,  The  Man  with  the  Golden 

Helmet,  161 

— circle  of,  162, 165 
works: 

Portrait  of  a Woman,  372 
The  Tribute  Money,  166,  i68n.  2 

Young  Man  with  a Sword  (cat.  37),  xii,  169, 170-173, 171, 

2 73  (det.) 

see  also  A Corpus  of  Rembrandt  Paintings 
The  Rembrandthuis  Museum,  Amsterdam,  169 
Rembrandt  Research  Project  (RRP),  110,  i68n.  2, 169 
and  n.  2, 170, 172 
Remeeus,  David,  362 

Renialme,  Johannes  de,  provenance  and,  inn.  1 
replica,  autograph,  5 and  n.  2, 13 
by  Backhuysen,  11,  13,  22 
by  Jordaens,  263 

by  Ter  Brugghen,  28  and  n.  4,  35,  36m  2 
by  Van  Aelst,  2,  4,  5,  5 and  n.  2 
workshop/studio,  van  Dyck  and,  248,  250 
restoration,  of  ebony  cabinet,  258,  259,  260m  3 
Reymerwaele,  Marinus  van,  32m  5 
Reyniersdr.,  Lysbeth,  78,  83 
Reynolds,  Joshua,  237 

Ribera,  Jusepe  de,  193, 196, 197,  253,  254m  1 
Rich,  Anne,  Lady.  See  Cavendish,  Anne 
Richardson,  Sir  Edward  Steward,  provenance  and,  251,  254m  1 
Richmond,  1st  Duke  of.  See  Stewart,  James 
Richmond,  Duchess  of.  See  Villiers,  Lady  Mary 
Ridderschap,  the  (Dutch  man-of-war),  12,  12, 13,  i4nn.  9, 11 
Ridley-Colborne,  Nicholas  William,  1st  Baron  Colborne,  provenance 
and,  297 

rifle,  depiction  of,  352,  353 
Rijck,  Pieter  Cornelisz.  van,  174-179,  335 
Kitchen  Piece  (1604),  178 
Kitchen  Scene  (1621),  i74n.6, 178,  278 

— attrib.,  Still  Life  with  Two  Figures  (cat.  38),  xii,  175-179,  176 
Rijckart,  David,  350 

Rijn,  Titus  van,  161, 169 

Ripa,  Cesare,  Iconologia  (pub.  1644),  Arte  in,  134,  237 

Risselmann,  Elizabeth  von,  provenance  and,  181, 185m  1 

Ritterich,  Friedrich  Philipp,  provenance  and,  151, 154m  1 

Robertson,  Mrs.  Askew,  provenance  and,  293,  296 

Robinson,  Franklin,  57 

Robinson,  William,  122 

Robit,  George,  provenance  and,  222 

Rockox,  Nicolaes,  327,  368m  7 

rococo 

as  element  of  Dutch  still  life,  201 
foreshadowings  of,  187, 188,  223,  224 
Roebels,  Hella,  300,  329,  331 
Roestraeten,  Pieter  Gerritsz.  van,  79 
Roggen,  Daniel,  320 
Rombouts,  Bartholomeus,  286 
Rombouts,  Theodoor,  286-290 

The  Backgammon  Players  (cat.  60),  xii,  287-290,  288 
Portrait  of  a Girl  (The  Artist’s  Daughter?)  (ca.  1634),  286m  5,  287, 
289,  289 

Rome,  Dutch  painters  in,  27,  226,  23m.  6,  254,  286,  291,  316,  318, 
32m.  6,  327 

Romeo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.,  provenance  and,  217,  233 
Rosenberg,  Jacob,  181, 185m  4 

Rosenberg  & Stiebel  (dealers),  New  York,  98, 140, 151,  311 
Rothschild,  Baron  Alfred  de,  provenance  and,  238 
Rothschild,  Baron  Lionel  de,  provenance  and,  23 
Rothschild,  Charlotte  de,  provenance  and,  23 


Rothschild,  Edmund  de,  provenance  and,  23 

Rothschild,  Leopold  de,  provenance  and,  23 

Rothschild,  Lionel  de,  provenance  and,  23 

Rothschild,  Lionel  Nathan  de,  provenance  and,  238 

Rottenhammer,  Hans,  226,  23m.  6 

Rotterdam  Municipal  Guard,  92 

RRP.  See  Rembrandt  Research  Project 

Rubempre,  Prince  Philippe  Frangois  de,  provenance  and,  351 

Rubens,  Jan,  291,  292m  3 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  28  and  n.  6,  202,  203,  261,  273,  275m  4,  291- 

315-  345.  349 

attribution  to,  243,  247m  7,  286m  5,  287,  296m  2,  307,  309-310 

Brueghel,  Jan,  the  Elder,  and,  226,  227,  354 

Caravaggio  as  influence  on,  265,  266m  9,  273,  273,  287,  291 

as  collaborating  artist,  232,  261,  327,  349,  350m  4,  362,  366,  367 

as  diplomat,  291,  292  and  n.  10,  296m  6 

house  of,  in  Antwerp,  292  and  n.  7,  293,  296m  4 

as  influence,  101, 121,  236,  261,  262,  263,  269,  286,  287,  291, 

316- 317,  320,  362 
inventory,  posthumous,  311,  314 
portraiture,  historical  imaginary,  by,  314 
Seghers  and,  316 

Snyders  and,  327 
students  of,  236,  237m  2 
studio  of,  provenance  and,  311 
subject  matter  for,  267,  315 
tapestry  designs  by,  309,  309,  310 
Van  Dyke  and,  236,  237  and  n.  2 
works: 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (altarpiece,  ca.  1609),  273,  273 

Bear  Hunt  (ca.  1639),  299,  300 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (mid-i6ios),  309 

Decius  Mus  (tapestry  series,  1616-1618),  309,  310m  9 

Decius  Mus  Addressing  the  Legions  (ca.  1616),  309, 309 

Defeat  of  Sennacherib  (ca.  1617),  309, 309 

The  Entombment  (ca.  1612-1614),  after  Caravaggio,  266m  9 

Hero  and  Leander,  202 

The  History  of  Achilles  (tapestry  series,  mid-i620s),  309 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John  (ca.  1630-1632), 
295,  295 

Holy  Family  with  Sts.  Elizabeth  and  John  (ca.  1615-1616),  265,  265 

Marie  de’  Medici  Cycle,  292m  8 

portrait  of  Charles  the  Bold,  314 

portrait  of  Maximilian  I,  314 

portrait  of  Philip  III,  king  of  Spain,  366,  368m  2 

The  Triumph  of  the  Eucharist  (tapestry  series,  mid-i620s),  309 

Wolf  and  Fox  Hunt  (ca.  1616),  300,  30m.  5 

— attrib. 

Holy  Family  with  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John,  and  a Dove  (ca.  1610- 
1611),  265,  265 

Jupiter  and  Mercury  with  Philemon  and  Baucis  (ca.  1625),  269, 
269 

Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayeme  (cat.  63),  302-306, 303 

— and  Cornelis  de  Vos 

King  Philip  III  of  Spain  (cat.  76),  363-368,  364 

King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  (cat.  77),  363-368,  365 

— and  Frans  Snyders,  The  Recognition  of  Philopoemen  (ca. 

1609-1610),  335,335 

— with  Frans  Snyders  and  workshop 

The  Bear  Hunt  (cat.  62),  292m  8,  zgy-joi,  298,  329 

Diana  and  Nymphs  Attacked  by  Satyrs,  300 

— and  workshop 

The  Coronation  of  St.  Catherine  (1631, 1633?),  306m  16 

decorations  for  the  Pageant  Entry  of  Cardinal-Infante 
Ferdinand  into  Antwerp,  316,  363,  366 

The  Holy  Family  with  a Parrot  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Antwerp),  295 
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The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  (cat.  61),  293-296,  294 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  (Prado,  Madrid),  295 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Francis  (Windsor  Castle,  U.K.),  295 
The  Holy  Family  with  the  Infant  St.  John  (art  market, 

2003),  295 

Ildefonso  Altarpiece  (ca.  1630-1631),  306m  16 

— workshop  of 

Gideon  Overcoming  the  Midianites  (cat.  64),  307-310,  308 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  (ca.  1635),  295,  295 
The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne  (ex-Swinton  coll.,  art  market, 
1986),  296m  7 

Joan  of  Arc  (cat.  65),  296m  13,  311-315,31 2 

— copy  after 

Joan  of  Arc  (Copenhagen),  315m  11 
Joan  of  Arc  (drawing,  after  1640?),  314,  315 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayeme  (ca.  1630-1635),  304,  305 
Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayeme  (ca.  1630-1635  or  later),  304,  305 
— and  workshop,  decorations  for  the  Whitehall  Banqueting 
House,  London,  306m  16 
Rubens,  Philip,  291 
Rubenshuis,  Antwerp,  292m  7 

Ruffo,  Antonio,  duke  of  Messina,  as  patron,  193  and  n.  7 
Riiger,  Axel,  19,  20 

ruins,  as  elements  in  landscape,  i2on.  13 
Ruisdael,  Issack  van,  180 

Ruisdael,  Jacob  van,  x,  116, 180-185,  2°7>  219n- 12.  221 
Approaching  Storm,  372 
The  Jewish  Cemetery  (two  versions),  185m  15 
A Wooded  Landscape  with  a Waterfall,  372 
Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  (cat.  39),  181-185, 1&2 
Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  (drawing,  ca.  1665-1670),  183, 184 
Rupert,  Prince,  portraits  of,  by  Van  Dyck  and  workshop,  248-250, 
249,  250 

Russell,  Margarita,  295 

Rutherford,  Lord,  provenance  and,  302 

Ruthven,  Mary,  236 

Ruysch,  Anna  Elisabeth,  attrib..  Still  Life  of  Flowers  in  a Glass  Vase  on 
a Ledge,  372 
Ruysch,  Rachel 

portraits  of,  by  Jurriaen  Pool,  137, 138  and  nn.  12, 13 
as  subject  of  allegorical  portrait,  137,  i38nn.  1, 16 
Vanitas  Flower  Still  Life  (cat.  1),  as  attrib.  to,  1,  2 
Ruysdael,  Salomon  van,  82m  7, 150  and  n.  3, 154m  9,  180,  216,  217, 
219m  3 

Ruzicka,  L.,  provenance  and,  332m  1 

Ryckaert,  Maerten,  attrib.,  Flight  into  Egypt,  358m  5 

Ryerson,  Martin  A.,  provenance  and,  89,  351 

S 

Saagmoolen,  Martin,  132 

Sadeler,  Aegidius,  the  Elder,  after  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  print  by, 
23m.  9 

Saenredam,  Pieter,  21,  23,  26,  26m  5,  26m  6 
after  Lucas  van  Leyden,  The  Israelites  Cheering  David  after  His 
Victory  over  Goliath  (engraving,  1600),  33,  35 
Saftleven,  Cornells,  92 
Saftleven,  Herman,  47 
Sambon  (dealer),  Milan,  228 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  x,  xi,  xii 
exhibition  of  artworks  donated  by,  172 

and  the  kunstkamer  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  371 
provenance  and,  23,  33,  80, 170,  324 
Sanderson,  Richard,  provenance  and,  208 
Sandrart,  Joachim  von,  28 

San  Giorgi  Coll.,  Rome,  provenance  and,  228,  23m.  1 

Sangiorgi,  Galerie,  (dealer),  Rome,  157 

Sangro,  Oderisio  de,  prince  of  Fondi,  provenance  and,  157 


Santi  Fabretti,  Deganira,  di,  344 
Saraceni,  Carlo,  254 
Savery,  Roelandt,  6,  9m  1, 139 
Scarisbrick,  O.  C.,  provenance  and,  208 
Schaeffer,  Hanns,  provenance  and,  143m  1 

Schaffer,  (Hans),  Galleries  (dealer),  New  York,  52,  64, 107, 170,  188, 
228,  243 

Schaffhausen,  Abraham  Johan  Ant.,  provenance  and,  311 
Schama,  Simon,  The  Embarrassment  of  Riches  (pub.  1987),  20611. 10 
Scharf,  George,  Sketch  of  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV  (ca.  1861),  363,  366 
Schavemaker,  Eddy,  148 
Scheen,  Pieter,  198 

Schellinks,  Willem,  poem  for,  by  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  63 

Schley,  provenance  and,  89 

Schneider,  Cynthia,  118 

Schooten,  Joris  van,  105 

Schrieck,  Otto  Marseus  van,  1 

Schultz,  Wolfgang,  139, 140 

Schweitzer,  M.  (dealer),  London  and  New  York,  134 
Scipio’s  Grave,  in  drawing  by  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  230,  23m.  9 
Scott,  provenance  and,  208 
seascape,  11,  207 

see  also  Backhuysen,  Ludolf;  stormpjes 
Sedelmeyer,  Charles  (dealer),  Paris,  76,  208,  212 
Segers,  Hercules,  47,  211 
Segesser,  Franz  von,  provenance  and,  84 
Segesser,  von,  family,  provenance  and,  84 
Seghers,  Daniel,  227,  317m  1 
Seghers,  Gerard,  x,  316-321,  328m  3 
portrait  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  317 

works:  The  Denial  of  St.  Peter  (cat.  66),  316,  318-321, 319 

engraving  after,  by  Schelte  a Bolswert  (ca.  1625-1630),  321 
Seghers,  Jan  Baptist,  316 
self-portraits 
by  Jan  Hals,  84 

by  Jan  Steen,  186, 188, 192m  4,  290m  11 
by  Jordaens,  261 
by  Lievens,  114,  114 
by  Rembrandt,  115,  315 
by  Teniers  the  Younger,  353 

senses,  representations  of,  in  genre  painting,  31,  32m  13, 130, 

23m.  10 

Serlio,  Sebastiano,  15,  2on.  2 
Shakespeare,  William,  304 
Sharf,  Alfred  (dealer),  London,  271 
sheep,  in  religious  painting,  273 
shell(s) 

as  elements  in  still-life  paintings,  7,  8,  9 
nautilus,  cup  of,  371 
oyster,  as  symbolic  motif,  18,  2on.  11 
ships,  depictions  of,  12-13,  Hn-  11 
see  also  Backhuysen,  Ludolf:  marines;  stormpjes 
Siberechts,  Jan,  322-326 
The  Farmyard,  326m  6 

The  Herdswoman  and  Her  Daughter  (1667),  325,  326 
A Mother  Grooming  Her  Child  at  the  Edge  of  a Stream,  326m  6 
Pastoral  Scene  (cat.  67),  xii,  324-326, 325 
Siberechts,  Jan  (sculptor),  322 
Sicily,  Matthias  Stom  in,  193, 197 
Sijpesteijn,  Johan  van,  provenance  and,  29,  32nn.  1, 13 
Silberman,  E.  and  A.  (dealers),  New  York,  59,  116,  166,  351 
Silberman  Galleries  (dealer),  New  York,  89 
Singer,  provenance  and,  122 
Skinner  and  Dyck  (dealers),  London,  107 
Slatkes,  Leonard,  31, 193,  289 

Slive,  Seymour,  80,  82m  5,  86, 110, 180, 181, 183, 184,  219m  12 
Smith,  John,  208,  358,  359 
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Snellinx,  Frans,  poem  by,  22n.  3 
SNK.  See  Stichting  Nederlands  Kunstbezit 
Snyders,  Frans,  6n.  3,  9m  1, 175, 177,  327-337,  362 
as  collaborating  artist,  227,  292m  8,  327 
works: 

Fish  Market  (ca.  1620s,  Carpentras),  336 
Fish  Market  (ca.  1620s,  Flermitage),  336 
A Fish  Seller  at  His  Stall  on  the  Antwerp  Quay  (ca.  1620), 

337nn.  8, 12 

Game,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  (1603),  331,  332 
Larder  with  Game  (ca.  1630-1640),  336, 336,  337m  4 
Still  Life  with  Grapes  and  Game  (ca.  1630),  331,  332 
Study  of  Disemboweled  Stag,  Lobster,  and  Fruit,  373 
Study  Sheet  with  Game  (drawing,  ca.  1640-1650),  336, 336 

— with  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

The  Recognition  of  Philopoemen  (ca.  1609-1610),  335,  335 
and  workshop,  The  Bear  Hunt  (cat.  62),  292m  8,  297-301, 
298,  329 

— and  workshop 

Market  Scene  on  a Quay  (cat.  69),  177,  329, 333-337, 334 
series:  Fish  Market;  Fruit  Market;  Game  Market;  Vegetable 
Market  (ca.  1618-1621),  335,  337m  15 
Still  Life  with  Gray  Parrot  (cat.  68),  329-332,  330,  337m  22 
- — school  of,  Game  with  Basket  of  Fruit  and  a Lobster,  373 
Snyders,  )an,  327 

Snyers,  Petrus  Johannes,  provenance  and,  307,  3ion.  1 
Sodaliteit  de  Bejaarde  Jongmans  (Society  of  Aged  Bachelors),  316 
Solms,  Amalia  van,  9m  9,  69 
Somer,  Bernaert  van,  338 

Somer,  Paul  van  (Pauwels  van  Somerjen]),  338-343 
Christian,  Lady  Cavendish,  Later  Countess  of  Devonshire,  and  Her 
Daughter  (cat.  71),  339-343,  341 
James  I (ca.  1618),  339,  339 

William,  Lord  Cavendish,  Later  Second  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  His 
Son  (cat.  7°).  339-343  34° 

Somer(en),  Pauwels  van.  See  Somer,  Paul  van 
Sommelinck,  B.  (sale),  provenance  and,  107 
songs 

17th-century  Dutch,  as  source  material  for  genre  painting,  159, 
i6onn.  6,  7 
religious,  273,  275m  6 
Sorgh,  Hendrick,  93 
Sorgh,  Marten,  133m  7 

Sotheby’s,  London  (auction  house),  provenance  and,  162,  248,  255, 
297.  34°.  359.  372-373 

Spain,  Flemish  artists  in,  2o6n.  6,  291,  292m  10,  316,  363 
Spang,  Sabine  van,  366 
Spear,  Richard,  253-254 
Speelman,  Edward  (dealer),  London,  162 
Spencer,  Victor  Albert  Francis  Charles,  1st  Viscount  Churchill, 
provenance  and,  271 

Spencer  Churchill,  John  Albert  Edward,  10th  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
provenance  and,  365,  368m  6 
Sperling,  Harry  G.  (dealer),  New  York,  23 
Spieghel,  Hendrick  Laurensz.,  Hart-Spieghel  (pub.  1614),  215m  3 
Spilberg,  Adriana,  144 
Spilberg,  Johan,  69 

Spreeuwen,  Jacob  van,  attrib.,  The  Scholar  and  His  Visitor,  372 
staffage,  specialists  in,  15, 16, 19,  2onn.  7,  20,  22,  26m  3, 143, 156, 
207,  211  and  n.  4,  221,  277  and  n.  9,  278,  280,  284 
Stanley,  George,  London  (auction  house),  162 
Staring,  A.,  122 
Stechow,  Wolfgang,  217 
Steel,  David,  xiii 
Steen,  Havick,  186 


Steen,  Jan,  x,  126, 186-192,  324 
Bathsheba  Receiving  David’s  Letter  (ca.  1659),  104m  6 
Moses  Striking  the  Rock  (ca.  1670-1671),  191,  191, 192  and  n.  12 
Self-Portrait  as  a Lutenist,  192m  4 
A Tooth  Puller  (1651),  130,  ijo 

The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  (at.  40),  188-192,  189 
Steenwijck,  Hendrick  van,  15 
Stepanof  Coll.,  provenance  and,  116,  i2on.  1 
Stewart,  James,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond,  240,  241 
St.  George  Civic  Guard,  Haarlem,  78 

Stichting  Nederlands  Kunstbezit  (SNK),  provenance  and,  170 
still  life 

breakfast  and  banquet,  202 

as  element  in  biblical  scene,  190 

floral,  226,  232m  6 

fruit  and  game.  See  Frans  Snyders 

as  genre,  134, 138m  2 

market  or  larder,  175, 176, 177, 179  and  n.  15,  201  and  n.  6,  329, 
333-337. 334 

by  Palamedesz.,  155, 156m  1 
pronk,  206  and  n.  12 
seasonal  imagery  in,  177, 179m  8 
specialization  in,  335 
by  Van  Musscher,  134 
within  a painting,  136,  237 

see  also  Aelst,  Willem  van;  Ast,  Balthasar  van  der;  Snyders,  Frans; 
Uppink,  Harmanus;  Uyl,  Jan  Jansz.  den 
St.  Luke’s  Guild,  173m  9 
Amsterdam,  10,  96, 101 

Antwerp,  105, 119,  226,  227,  232,  236,  255,  261,  262m  4,  276,  286, 
291,  316,  317,  322,  327,  349,  362 
Delft,  1,  6, 15  and  n.  1,  41,  87, 155, 157, 161 
Haarlem,  21,  78,  83, 126, 150, 165, 180, 187m  5,  211,  216,  220 
Leiden,  161, 186, 187m  6 
The  Hague,  15, 19,  211 
Utrecht,  6,  27,  51 
Stoffels,  Hendrijke,  169 

Stolkholms  Auktionsverk,  Stockholm  (auction  house),  16 
Stom  (Stomer),  Matthias,  193-197,  253 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (ca.  1640-1645),  196,  196, 197  and 
n.  5 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (cat.  41),  194-197,  195 
The  Annunciation,  196, 197m  8 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin  with  Three  Saints  (altarpiece,  1652),  193 
and  n.  8 

Miracle  of  St.  Isidorus  Agricola  (altarpiece,  1641),  193  and  n.  2 
The  Nativity  with  Joseph,  Anne,  and  Joachim,  196, 197m  9 
Old  Woman  and  Boy  by  Candlelight,  193  and  n.  5 
Stork,  Abraham,  10 

stormpjes  (sea-storm  paintings),  11,  12, 13,  23, 14m  2 
Stradanus,  Johannes  (Jan  van  der  Straet)  The  Fight  between  the 

Mailed  Hunter  and  the  Bear  (engraving),  301  and  nn.  5,  21 
Straet,  Jan  van  der.  See  Stradanus,  Johannes 
Stroganoff,  Count  Gregoire,  provenance  and,  64,  228 
Strumpf,  Johann,  provenance  and,  52 

Stuart,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia  (the  Winter  Queen),  248 
style,  classicizing,  in  painting,  188, 19m.  4,  242,  254,  265,  286,  287, 
289 

Sumowski,  Werner,  104  and  nn.  2,  7, 172 
Susteren,  Joan  Alexander  van,  provenance  and,  271 
Sustermans,  Justus  (Giusto  Suttermans),  344-348 
portrait  of  a tapestry  worker  by,  345m  2 
Portrait  of  Cosimo  III  de’  Medici  (ca.  1644-1645),  348,  348 
Cosimo  III  de’  Medici  (cat.  72),  346-348, 347 
Suttermans,  Giusto.  See  Sustermans,  Justus 
Sutton,  Peter,  89, 155,  259-260 
Suytbroeck,  Cornelia  van,  161 
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Sweerts,  Michael,  326 

Swinton,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  provenance  and,  296n.  7 
symbolism 

17th-century  Dutch  culture  and,  8-9, 17-18 
motifs  as,  4,  5m  9,  9m  4, 18,  2on.  11,  43,  46m  4,  52, 124, 125, 136, 
138m  9, 166, 168  and  nn.  8,  9, 177, 179m  3, 190, 192m  9, 
208,  264,  319,  320,  332 
vanitas  and,  4,  5m  9 
Sysmus,  (an,  37 

T 

tapestry 

commissions  for  artists  for,  345nn.  1,  2 
design  for,  by  Rubens,  309, 309 
Tassaert,  Philippe  Joseph,  (dealer),  London,  162 
Tempel,  Abraham  van  den,  132 
Tempesta,  Antonio 

Boar  Hunt  (etching,  ca.  1600),  300,  301 

The  Daughter  of  Coroneus  Changed  into  a Crow  (etching,  1st  quarter 
17th  cent.),  260,  260 
Teniers,  Abraham,  35cm.  5 

Teniers,  David,  II  (the  Younger),  x,  232,  277m  9,  285m  15,  349-361 
The  Alchemist  (mid-i640s),  354m  6 
Backgammon  Players  (ca.  1645),  287,  289 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  (cat.  74),  356-358,  357 
Four  Men  in  an  Armorer's  Shop  (drawing,  ca.  1640),  335,  335 
In  the  Tavern  (1648),  354 
Kitchen  Interior  (1644),  353,  354 
Landscape  with  Peasants  (ca.  1670s),  360,  361 
The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  (late  1650s),  357-358 
Pastoral  Landscape  (1668),  358 
Peasants  Dancing  outside  an  Inn  (ca.  1660s),  361,  361 
School  of  Monkeys,  138m  10 

Theatrum  Pictorium  (collection  of  engravings,  pub.  1658),  349, 
35011.5,358 

Village  Feast  (1648),  36m.  8 

and  (an  Brueghel  the  Younger  (attrib.) 

The  Armorer's  Shop  (cat.  73),  232m  3,  351-355,  352 
X- Radiography  detail,  351,  353  (diagram),  35411.  4 
technical  discussion  of  355 

— attrib.,  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (ca.  1630-1640),  357,  358 

— and  workshop,  Dancers  at  a Village  Inn  (cat.  75),  359-361,  360 
Teniers,  David  III,  349 

Teniers,  David,  the  Elder,  277m  9,  285m  15,  349 
Terbruggen,  Hendrik.  See  Brugghen,  Hendrick  ter 
Thielen,  Anna  van,  286 
Thielen,  Jan  Philip  van,  286 
Thiel-Stoman,  Irene  van,  83 
Thoveling,  Ingertje,  68,  74 

Thulden,  Theodoor  van,  The  Arch  of  Philip:  The  Front  Face 
(engraving,  ca.  1640-1641),  366,  366 
Tietje,  Dr.  Hans  W.  C.,  provenance  and,  170, 173m  2 
Tilborgh,  Gillis  van,  350 
Tintoretto,  291 

Tipping,  William  Whiteacre,  provenance  and,  296m  7 
Titian,  2o6n.  6,  236,  291,  292,  295,  296m  6 
Titus,  161 

Toeput,  Lodewijck  (“il  Pozzoserrato”),  276,  277m  1 
Tolstoi,  Lev,  Count  Tolstoy,  provenance  and,  222 
Townshend,  Charles  Frederick,  1st  Lord  Bayning,  provenance  and, 
248,  250m  1 

Townshend,  Charles,  Lord,  provenance  and,  208 
Townshend,  Charles,  Lord  Ailwyn,  provenance  and,  248 
Townshend,  Henry  William  Powlett,  3rd  Lord  Bayning,  provenance 
and,  248 

Treck,  Geertien  Jansdr.,  202 
Treck,  Jan  Jansz.,  202 


Tribunal  of  South  Holland,  47 
trictrac  (board  game),  145, 157,  287,  289-290,  289 
see  also  backgammon 

Triumphal  Entry  of  the  Cardinal-Infante  Ferdinand  of  Austria  into 
Antwerp  (1635),  286 
Tromp,  Cornelis,  74 
provenance  and,  76,  77m  3 

tronie  (character  study),  111, 112, 115  and  n.  1, 166, 170, 172 
tulipmania,  9 
tulips,  9,  9 and  n.  4 

Tulp,  Dr.  Nicolaes,  portrait  of,  by  Frans  Hals,  86,  86 
Ttimpel,  Christian,  64,  66 
Tuscany,  grand  dukes  of.  See  Medici 

Twelve-Years’  Truce  (1609-1621),  54, 177,  212,  292,  331-332,  335 

U 

Uden,  Lucan  van,  350 
University  of  Delaware,  355 
University  of  Leiden,  186, 187m  2 
unknown  Dutch  (?)  painter 

Cavaliers  and  Ladies  at  a Table  (cat.  14),  59-62,  60 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman  (cat.  13),  56-58,  57 
Portrait  of  a Youth,  372 

unknown  Flemish  painter,  possibly  (an  Janssens,  251 
The  Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison  (cat.  53),  251-254,  252 
Uppink,  Harmanus,  198-201 

A Basket  of  Grapes,  Peaches  in  a Delft  Bowl,  a Rose,  and  Other  Fruit 
on  a Stone  Ledge  (1788),  198  and  n.  3,  20m.  3 
Still  Life  with  Flowers  (late  18th  cent.),  198, 199,  399,  201  and  n.  3 
— attrib.,  Flower  and  Fruit  Still  Life  (cat.  42),  xiii,  199-201,  200 
Uppink,  Wessel,  198 
Uppink,  Willem,  198 
Utrecht,  Adriaen  van,  328nn.  3,  4 
Utrecht  Caravaggisti.  See  Caravaggisti 
Uyl,  Jan  Jansz.  den,  202-206 

Banquet  Piece  (cat.  43),  203-206,  204 

Breakfast  Still  Life  with  Glass  and  Metalwork  (ca.  1633-1635),  203, 
205,  205 

Pewter  Jug  and  Silver  Tazza  on  a Table  (1633),  203,  205,  205 
Uyl,  Jans  Jansz.  den,  the  Elder,  202 
Uylenburgh,  Hendrick  van,  68,  69m  4, 173 
Uylenburgh,  Saskia  van,  169 
Uylenburg,  Maria  van,  372 

uyt  den  gheest  (from  the  imagination),  as  conceit  in  northern  art,  181, 
185m  6,  215m  6 

V 

Vahl,  A.  D.  S.  de,  provenance  and,  80 
Vaillant,  Wallerant,  follower  of 
Portrait  of  Adriana  van  der  Aa,  43 
Portrait  of  Arent  Kievit,  43 
Valckenborch,  Lucas  van,  284 
Vakkert,  Werner  van  den,  96 

Valentiner,  W.  R.,  x,  xi,  xi,  xii,  43, 116,  247nn.  1,  2,  30m.  2 
attributions  by,  xi,  107, 116, 162, 170, 173m  3,  243,  247  and  n.  7, 
248,  253,  296m  2 
on  cat.  20,  84 
on  cat.  27, 118,  i2on.  5 
on  cat.  37, 170 
on  cat.  51,  243 
Valkenburg,  Dirck  van,  133 
Vails,  Raphael,  Ltd.  (dealer),  London,  16 
vanitas 

motifs,  159, 190,  20m.  7,  2o6n.  9 
as  subject  matter,  2,  4,  5m  9, 165  and  n.  5,  166, 180,  205 
Veen,  Jaap  der,  74 
Veen,  Otto  van,  266m  10,  291 
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Velazquez,  Diego,  363 
Velde,  Adriaen  van  de,  26n.  3,  207-210 
influence  on,  221 

The  Riding  School  (cat.  44),  207,  208-210,  209 
Velde,  Anthony  van  den,  the  Younger,  211  and  nn.  2,  3 
Velde,  Esaias  van  den,  19,  20  and  n.  16,  47,  211-215 
Ten  Landscapes  (print  series),  2i5n.  2 
Winter  Landscape  (1614),  215,  215 
Winter  Scene  (cat.  45),  212-215,  213,  235m  3,  285m  7 

— and  Bartholomeus  van  Bassen 

A Company  in  an  Interior  (ca.  1620),  16 
Renaissance  Interior  with  Banqueters  (cat.  4),  xii,  16-20,  17,  211 
and  n.  4 

Velde,  Esaias  van  den,  the  Younger,  211  and  nn.  2,  3 
Velde,  Hans  van  den,  211  and  n.  2 
Velde,  Jan  van  den,  211 
Velde,  Jan  van  de,  II,  214 

after  Pieter  Saenredam,  View  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Grote  Markt 
(engraving,  ca.  1627-1628),  23,  26 
engraving  after,  by  F.  de  Wit,  Village  Festival  (1630),  153,  153 
Velde,  Willem  van  de,  the  Elder,  10,  207 
Velde,  Willem  van  de,  the  Younger,  10,  207 
Velsen,  Jacob  van,  155 
Venant,  Francois,  101 
Venne,  Adriaen  van  de,  215m  9 
Venne,  Vincent  Laurensz.  van  der,  83 
Venus 

Lady  Katherine  Manners  as,  by  Van  Dyck,  242m  6 
Lady  Mary  Villiers  as,  by  Van  Dyck,  238,  239 
Verbeeck,  Jacoba,  27 
Verbeeck,  Pieter,  220 
Verbruggen,  Caspar  Pieter,  36m  1 
Verdoel,  Adriaen,  104m  7 
Verelst,  Simon,  1 

— circle  of,  Flower  Piece,  372 
Verhaecht,  Tobias,  277m  3,  277m  9,  291 
Verhulst,  Mayken,  226 

Vermeer,  Johannes,  20,  59,  61,  62m  9,  87,  89, 121, 160 
The  Girl  with  a Wineglass  (ca.  1659-1660),  61,  61 
The  Procuress  (1656),  192m  5 
Woman  Holding  a Balance,  i68n.  9 
Verscheyde  nederduytsche  gedichten  van  Grotius,  Hoof,  Barleus, 
Huygens,  Vondel  (pub.  1651),  149m  3 
Verspronck,  Johannes,  portraiture  by,  77m  4 
Victors,  Jacobus,  Barnyard  Fowl,  with  Ducks  in  a Yard,  372 
Vigee-Lebrun,  Marie-Louise  Elisabeth,  318 
Villeers,  Jacob  de,  116 

Villiers,  George,  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham,  238,  241,  242m  4 
portrait  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  242m  4 
Villiers,  George,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham,  240 
as  patron,  322 

portrait  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  240 

Villiers,  Lady  Mary  (later  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  then 
Lady  Herbert),  portraits  of,  by  Van  Dyck,  238-242,  239,  240, 
241,  242,  242  and  n.  15 

Villieps,  Lord  Franci^^ijX)  . ^ .-  _ 

*:''pbftraft"oft 

Vinckboons, 

Peasant  Kermis  (ca.  1630),  151,  253 
Village  Dentist  (1614),  13m.  7 

— and  Paulus  Vredeman  de  Vries,  Interior  with  Figures  Making 

Music  (ca.  1610),  16,  19,  2on.  5 
Vinne,  Vincent  Laurensz.  van  der,  79 
Violiere  (a  chamber  of  rhetoric,  Antwerp),  316 
Virgil,  as  source  for  Netherlandish  poetry,  178 


Visscher,  Claes  Jansz.,  214 
“Een  dwaes  en  zijn  gilt . . (engraving),  9,  9 
Pessima  placent  pluribus  (engraving),  148, 149 
Plaisante  Plaetsen  (print  series),  219m  11 
after  the  Master  of  the  Small  Landscapes,  A Farm  in  Brabant 
(etching,  1612),  224 
Visscher,  Eva,  133 

Visscher,  Roemer,  Sinnepoppen  (pub.  1614, 1678),  9,  9,  148, 149 
and  n.  16 

Vlieger,  Simon  de,  14m  2 
Vlieghe,  Hans,  290 
Vliet,  Hendrick  van,  20 
Voider,  Joost  de,  216-219 

Fisherman  in  a Haarlem  Dune  Landscape  (1626?),  219m  5 
Landscape  at  the  Edge  of  a Village  (cat.  46),  xiii,  217-219,  218 
Voider,  Joost  de  (the  Elder),  216 
Volenhoven,  Barnart  van,  101 
Vondel,  Joost  van  de,  69 
Voort,  Comelis  van  der,  96 

Vorsterman,  Lucas,  after  Adam  de  Coster,  Tric-Trac  Players  by 
Candlelight  (engraving),  289-290,  289 
Vos,  Cornelis  de,  327,  362-369 

— with  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as  retouched  ? 

King  Philip  III  of  Spain  (cat.  76),  363-368, 364 
King  Philip  IV  of  Spain  (cat.  77),  363-368,  365 

Vos,  Jan,  69, 101, 107 
poems  by,  1 and  n.  3,  4-5, 10m.  1, 108 
Vos,  Jan  de,  362m  4 
Vos,  Jan-Baptist  de,  362 
Vos,  Margaretha  de,  327,  362 
Vos,  Paul  de,  299,  327,  362 
Vos,  Simon  de,  362 
Vos,  Willem  de,  344 
Voss,  Hermann,  253 

Voiite,  P.,  coll.,  Amsterdam  (sale),  provenance  and,  89 
Vrancx,  Sebastiaen,  277nn.  3,  9,  284,  285  and  n.  15 
Vredeman  de  Vries,  Hans,  15, 17,  20, 159 
Vredeman  de  Vries,  Paulus,  16, 17,  20, 159 

— and  David  Vinckboons,  Interior  with  Figures  Making  Music 

(ca.  1610),  16, 39,  2on.  5 
Vries,  D.,  et  al.,  Amsterdam  (sale),  122 
Vroeg,  A.  M.,  provenance  and,  188 
Vroeg,  Antonie  M.,  provenance  and,  52 
Vroom,  Cornelis,  47, 180 
Vroom,  Hendrick  Cornelisz.,  11,  211 

The  Arrival  in  Vlissingen  of  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  with  His 
Consort  Elizabeth  Stuart,  29  April  3613  (1623),  14m  4 

W 

Waagen,  Gustav  Friedrich,  48,  i68n.  1,  337m  2 
Waart,  de,  provenance  and,  208,  2ion.  2 
Waay,  Mak  van  (sale),  provenance  and,  52 
Wagensvelt,  Maria,  144 
Walford,  John,  185 

Walker,  Chapman,  provenance  and,  351 
War 

Thirty  Years’  (1618-1648),  54,  248 
Eighty  Years’  (1568-1648),  94,  28m.  5 
Ward,  Thomas  Humphrey,  provenance  and,  48,  351 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  250 
watch.  See  pocket  watch 

waterfall,  landscapes  with.  See  Ruisdael,  Jacob  van 
Waterhouse,  Ellis,  323 

Watson,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady,  provenance  and,  76 
Wazny,  Tomasz,  20m.  1,  247,  3ion.  13,  354m  13 
Webb,  Mrs.  Theodore,  provenance  and,  238 
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Weitzner,  Julius  (dealer),  New  York,  271 
Weldenck,  Melchior,  32811.  2 
Werff,  Adriaen  van  der,  144 
Wertheimer,  C.,  provenance  and,  48 
Wesendonck,  Otto,  provenance  and,  212 
Wesendonck  Coll.,  provenance  and,  181,  i85n.  1 
Westermann,  Mariet,  223 
Wetering,  Ernst  van  de,  169m  2 
Wet,  Gerrit  de 

The  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf,  192m  12 
The  Flight  into  Egypt,  358m  6 
Wet,  Jacob  de,  165  and  n.  4 
Wheelock,  Arthur,  190, 192m  9,  238 

Whitehall  Banqueting  House,  London,  Rubens’s  decorations  for, 
3o6n.  16 

Widener,  P.  A.  B.,  provenance  and,  222 
Widener,  Joseph,  provenance  and,  222 

Wiesbrod,  C.W.,  26n.i,  after  Teniers  the  Younger,  The  Flight  into 
Egypt  (cat.  74),  engraving,  358 
Wijnants,  Jan,  37,  4cm.  2,  207,  220,  221 
Wijngaard,  Hans  van  den,  106 

Wijngaardranken,  De  (rehetoric  society),  Haarlem,  21 
Wildens,  Jan,  285m  15,  327,  362 
Wildenstein  (dealer),  Paris  and  New  York,  140 
Wilhelm,  Archduke  of  Austria,  as  patron,  317 
Willem  II,  Stadholder,  350 
Willem  the  Silent,  36m  14, 191 
William  of  Orange,  292m  3 
Willis,  provenance  and,  122 
Wilson,  William  L.,  provenance  and,  56,  57 
wine  cooler,  as  symbolic  motif,  18,  2on.  11 
winteijie  (small  winter  scene),  215 
see  also  landscape,  winter 

Wit,  F.  de,  Village  Festival  (engraving  after  Jan  van  de  Velder  the 
Younger,  1630),  153,  153 

Witdoeck,  Jan,  after  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  The  Floly  Family  (engraving, 
ca.  1630-1635),  295,  295 
With,  Maria  de,  83 
Witholt,  Coort,  221 
Witte,  Emanuel  de,  20,  21 
Wittgenstein,  Sibilla  von,  provenance  and,  311 
Wlazlo,  Edmond,  provenance  and,  175, 179m  1 
Woedewart,  Aagje,  155 
Wolschaten,  Barbara  van,  261 
women,  with  rolled-up  sleeves,  as  symbolic,  179m  3 
Wood,  Sir  John,  provenance  and,  285m  1 
workshop 

De  Momper  the  Younger’s,  276 
Jan  Brueghel  the  Younger’s,  232 
Jordaens’s,  261,  262m  1,  266nn.  2,  3 
Rombouts’s,  286 

Rubens’s,  236,  262m  7,  286,  292,  295,  296m  13,  300,  310 
Snyders’s,  327,  328,  331,  336-337 
Teniers  the  Younger’s,  361 
Van  Dyck’s,  243,  247m  15 
Worthington,  G.  M.,  provenance  and,  128 
Wouters,  Catharina,  316 
Wouwerman,  Jan,  22m.  1 
Wouwerman,  Pauwels  Joostensz.,  220 

Wouwerman,  Philips,  37,  79, 14311.  3, 150,  207,  208,  2ionn.  2,  5, 
220-224 

The  Farrier,  2ion.  11 
Stag  Hunt  (ca.  1665),  223-224,  224 
Stag  Hunt  in  a River  (cat.  47),  220,  222-224,  223 
Travelers  Awaiting  a Ferry  (1649),  222,  224 
Wouwerman,  Pieter,  22m.  1 


Wouwermans,  Jan 
Landscape,  372 

Landscape  with  Figures  on  a Path,  372 
wunderkamer,  7 

Wythes,  E.  J.,  provenance  and,  222 

X 

x-radiograph,  245,  258 
of  cat.  4, 16,  18 
of  cat.  22,  98 
of  cat.  42, 199,  201,  201 
of  cat.  51  (det.) , 246,  246 
of  cat.  55,  266,  266  and  n.  1 
of  cat.  65,  314, 314 
of  cat.  73  (det.),  353,  35411.  4,  355 
x-ray  fluorescence,  confocal  (CXRF),  354m  3,  355 

Y 

Ydema,  Onno,  59 
Ykens,  Frans,  328m  4 
Yver,  provenance  and,  89 

Zz 

Zapata  y Mendoze,  Cardinal  Antonio,  316 
Zweiten,  Gerard  Bicker  van,  provenance  and,  208 
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